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AIRMEN  0'    WAR. 

V.    THE   AIR   MASTERS. 
BY   BOYD   CABLE. 

IT  is  hardly  known  to  the  general  public — which  seems  a  pity — 
that  the  Navy  has,  working  on  the  Western  Front,  some  Air  Squad- 
rons who  fly  only  over  the  land  and  have  not  so  much  as  seen  the  sea , 
except  by  chance  or  from  a  long  distance,  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  They  have  carried  into  their  shore-going  lives  a  number 
of  Navy  ways,  like  the  curt  '  Thank  God  '  grace  at  the  end  of  a 
meal,  or  the  mustering  of  all  hands  for  '  Divisions  '  (Navalese  for 
'  Parade  ')  in  the  morning,  marking  off  the  time  by  so  many  '  bells,' 
hoisting  and  lowering  at  sunrise  and  sunset  the  white  ensign  flown 
on  a  flagstaff  on  the  'drome  ;  they  stick  to  their  Navy  ratings  of 
petty  officers  and  sub-lieutenants -and  so  on,  and  interlard  their 
speech  more  or  less  with  Navy  lingo — a  very  useful  and  expressive 
one,  by  the  way,  in  describing  air  manoeuvres — but  otherwise  carry 
out  their  patrols  and  air  work  with,  and  on  about  the  same  lines 
as,  the  R.F.C. 

Naval  Number  Something  is  a  '  fighting  scout '  squadron, 
which  means  that  its  sole  occupation  in  life  is  to  hunt  for  trouble, 
to  find  and  fight,  '  sink,  burn  or  destroy  '  Huns.  At  first  thought 
it  may  seem  to  the  Army  which  fights  '  oh  the  floor  '  that  this  job 
of  a  fighting  machine  is  one  which  need  interest  no  one  outside 
the  Air  Service,  that  it  is  airman  fighting  against  airman,  and 
that,  except  from  a  point  of  mere  sporting  interest,  the -results  of 
these  fights  don't  concern  or  affect  the  rest  of  the  Army,  that  the 
war  would  roll  on  just  the  same  for  them  whichever  side  had  the 
upper  hand  in  the  air  fighting.  Those  who  think  so  are  very 
far  wrong,  because  it  is  on  the  fighters  pure  and  simple  that  the 
air  mastery  depends.  Air  work  is  a  business,  a  highly  compli- 
cated, completely  organised  and  efficient  business,  and  one  bit  of 
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it  has  to  dovetail  into  another  just  as  the  Army's  does.  The 
machines  which  spot  for  our  guns,  and  direct  the  shooting  of  our 
batteries  to  destroy  enemy  batteries  which  would  otherwise  destroy 
our  trenches  and  our  men  in  them  ;  the  reconnaissance  machines 
which  fly  up  and  down  Hunland  all  day  and  bring  back  reports 
of  the  movements  of  troops  and  trains  and  the  concentration  or 
removal  of  forces,  and  generally  do  work  of  which  the  full  and  true 
value  is  known  only  to  those  Heads  running  the  war ;  the  photo- 
graphing machines  which  bring  back  thousands  of  pictures  of  all 
sorts — the  line  knows  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  these,  and  their  officers 
study  very  attentively  the  trench  photos  before  they  go  over  the 
top  in  a  raid  or  an  attack,  and  so  learn  exactly  how,  why,  and 
where  they  are  to  go  ;  the  bombing  machines  which  blow  up  dumps 
of  ammunition  destined  for  the  destruction  of  trenches  and  men, 
derail  trains  bringing  up  reinforcements  or  ammunition  to  the 
Hun  firing  line,  knock  about  the  'dromes  and  the  machines  which 
otherwise  would  be  gun-spotting,  reconnoitring,  and  bombing 
over  our  lines — and  perhaps  some  day  one  may  tell  just  how  many 
Gotha  raids  have  been  upset  and  cancelled  by  our  bomb-raids  on 
a  Hun  'drome — all  these  various  working  machines  depend  entirely 
for  their  existence  and  freedom  to  do  their  work  on  the  success  of  the 
fighting  machines.  The  working  machines  carry  guns,  and  fight 
when  they  have  to,  but  the  single-seater  fighting  machines  are 
out  for  fight  all  the  time,  out  to  destroy  enemy  fighters,  or  to  put 
out  of  action  any  enemy  working  machine  they  can  come  across. 

The  struggle  for  the  air  mastery  never  ceases,  and  although  it 
may  never  be  absolute  and  complete,  because  the  air  is  a  big.  place 
to  sweep  quite  clear  and  clean,  the  fact  that  scores  of  our  machines 
spend  all  their  flying  hours  anywhere  over  Hunland  from  the 
front  lines  to  fifty  miles  and  more  behind  them  for  every  one  Hun 
who  flies  over  ours  and,  after  a  cruise  of  some  minutes,  races  back 
again,  is  fairly  good  evidence  of  who  holds  the  whip  hand  in  the  air. 

All  this  introduction  is  necessary  to  explain  properly  the  import- 
ance of  the  fighting  squadrons'  job,  and  why  the  winning  of  their 
fights  is  of  such  concern  to  every  man  in  the  Army,  and  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  interested  in  any  man  in  the  Army.  It 
also  serves  to  explain  why  it  was  that  three  machines  of  Naval 
Number  Something  '  leapt  into  the  air  '  in  a  most  tremendous 
hurry-skurry,  the  pilots  finishing  the  buckling  of  their  coats  (one 
going  without ''a  coat  indeed)  and  putting  on  goggles  after  they 
had  risen,  when^the  look-out  at  the  squadron  telescope  reported 
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that  there  were  four  Hun  two-seater  machines  circling  round  at 
about  10000  or  12.000  feet  and  just  far  enough  over  our  front 
lines  to  look  suspiciously  like  being  on  a  gun-spotting  or  '  Art.-Ob.' 
bit  of  business. 

Thrt  siu-h  a  performance  should  be  taking  place  almost  within 
sight  of  their  own  'drome  doorstep  naturally  annoyed  the  Navals, 
and  led  to  the  immediate  and  hurried  steps  which  took  the  three 
machines  and  pilots  who  were  first  ready  into  the  air  in  '  two  shakes 
of  the  jib-sheet.'  The  three  men  were  all  veteran  fighters,  and 
their  machines  three  of  the  squadron's  best,  and  if  the  four  Huns 
had  known  their  reputations  and  calibre  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would 
have  dared  to  ha  riff  about  and  carry  on  with  their  work  as  they 
did.  There  was  '  Mel '  Byrne,  a  big  man  with  a  D.S.C.  and  a 
Croix  de  Guerre  ribbon  on  his  breast,  and  a  score  of  crashed  Huns 
notched  to  his  credit,  flying  his  '  Krngaroo  ' ;  '  Rip  '  Winkle,  who 
had  once  met  and  attacked,  single-handed,  seven  Huns,  shot  down 
and  crashed  three  hand-running  and  chased  the  others  headlong 
as  far  over  Hunland  as  his  petrol  would  take  him  :  he  was  in 
his  '  Minnemverfer  '  ;  and  the  '  next  astern  '  was  the  '  'Un-settler ' 
flown  by  '  Ten-franc  '  or  '  Frankie '  Jone=;.  a  youngster  of — well, 
officially,  twenty,  so  called,  not  because  he  was  in  his  baptism 
named  Frank,  but  because  of  a  bet  he  had  made  with  another 
Naval  squadron  as  to  whi<h  squadron  would  'crash'  the  most 
Huns  by  a  stated  date.  He  was  desperately  keen  to  win  his  often- 
referred-to  wager — so  much  so  in  fact  that  the  other  pilots  chaffed 
him  constantly  on  it  and  swore  he  would  risk  more  to  win  his  bet 
than  he  would  to  win  a  V.C. 

The  three  wasted  no  time  in  the  usual  circling  climb  over  the 
'drome,  but  drove  up  full  tilt  and  straight  for  the  four  dots  in  the 
sky.  They  climbed  as  they  went,  and  since  the  Trichord  type  is 
rather  famous  for  its  climbing  powers  they  made  pretty  good  height 
as  they  went.  '  Mel.'  in  the  lead,  was  in  a  desperate  hurry  to 
interrupt  the  enemy's  artillery-spotting  work,  so  gave  away  the 
advantage  of  height  and  sacrificed  the  greater  climb  they  could 
attain  with  a  lesser  speed  to  the  urgent  haste  and  need  of  getting 
in  touch  with  the  enemy.  They  were  still  a  good  couple  of  thousand 
feet  below  when  thev  came  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Huns,  and 
the  '  Kangaroo,'  with  the  others  following  close,  tilted  steeply  up  and 
began  to  show  what  a  Trichord  really  could  do  if  it  were  asked  of 
her.  They  were  gaining  height  so  rapidly  that  the  Huns  evidently 
did  not  like  it,  and  two  of  them  turned  out  and  drove  over  to  a 
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position  above  the  Trichords.  The  three  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
but  climbed  steeply,  swinging  in  towards  the  other  two  machines 
which,  since  they  still  continued  their  circling,  were  probably  con- 
tinuing their  '  shoot '  and  signalling  back  to  their  guns.  But  the 
Trichords  were  too  threatening  to  be  left  longer  alone.  The  two 
turned  and  flew  east,  with  the  Trichords  in  hot  pursuit,  slanted 
round,  and  presently  were  joined  by  their  friends.  Then  the  four 
plunged  on  the  three  in  an  almost  vertical  dive.  Because  the 
fighting  scout  only  shoots  straight  forward  out  of  a  fixed  gun,  its 
bows  must  be  pointing  straight  at  a  target  before  it  can  fire,  and 
the  Huns'  straight-down  dive  was  meant  to  catch  the  Trichords  at 
a  disadvantage,  since  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  they  could 
stand  on  their  tails  to  shoot  straight  up  in  the  air.  But  this  is 
almost  what  they  did.  All  -three,  going  '  full  out/  turned  their  noses 
abruptly  up  and  opened  fire.  The  Huns  turned  their  dive  off 
into  an  upward  '  zoom '  and  a  circling  bank  which  allowed  their 
observers  to  point  their  guns  over  and  down  at  the  'Trichords, 
and  fire  a  number  of  rounds. 

But  because  it  was  now  perfectly  obvious  that  the  Trichords 
had  attained  their  first  and  most  urgent  object,  the  breaking-off 
of  the  Huns'  '  shoot '  and  spotting  for  their  guns,  they  could  now 
proceed  to  the  next  de  irable  part  of  the  programme — the  de  truc- 
tirn  of  the  four  Hrn  by  methods  which  would  level  up  the  fighting 
chpnres  a  little.  The  '  Kangaroo  '  shct  out  eastward  and  began 
to  climb  steeply,  Mel  expecting  that  the  other  two  would  follow 
his  tactics,  get  between  the  enemy  and  their  lines,  and  climb  to 
or  above  their  height.  But  the  '  'Un-settler  *  was  in  trouble  of 
some  sort,  and  after  firing  a  coloured  light  as  a  signal  to  the  leader 
meaning  '  Out  of  action  ;  am  returning  home/  slid  off  we  t  in  a 
long  glide  with  her  engine  shut  off.  Rip  Winkle,  on  the  '  Minnen- 
werfer/  followed  the '  Kangaroo '  east  a  few  hundred  yards  and  began 
to  climb.  The  four  Huns  at  first  tried  to  keep  above  the  level  of 
the  two,  but  it  was  quickly  evident  that  the  Trichords  were  out- 
climbing  them  hand  over  fist,  were  going  up  in  a  most  amazing 
lift,  in  '  a  spiral  about  as  steep  as  a  Tube  stair/  The  Huns  didn't 
like  the  look  of  things  and  suddenly  turned  for  their  lines,  dropped 
their  noses,  and  went  off  full  speed.  The  two  Trichords  cut 
slanting  across  to  connect  with  them,  and  in  half  a  minute  were 
close  enough  to  open  fire.  Two  against  four,  they  fought  a  fierce 
running  fight  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  the  '  Kangaroo '  swept  in 
astern  of  a  Hun,  dived  and  zoomed  up  under  him  and  poured  in 
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a  point-blank  burst  of  fire.  Mel  saw  his  bullets  hailing  into  and 
splintering  the  woodwork  of  the  underbody,  was  just  in  time  to 
throttle  down  and  check  the  '  Kangaroo  '  as  the  Hun's  tail  flicked  up 
and  he  went  sweeping  down  in  a  spinning  nose  dive.  But  a  hard- 
pressed  pilot  will  sometimes  adopt  that  manoeuvre  deliberately 
to  throw  a  pursuer  out  of  position,  and,  knowing  this,  Mel  followed 
him  down  to  make  sure  he  was  finished,  followed  him  watching  the 
spin  grow  wilder  and  wilder,  and  finish  in  a  splintering  crash  on  the 
ground.  Mel  lifted  the  '  Kangaroo  '  and  drove  off  full  pelt  after 
the  others.  Two  of  the  Huns  had  dived  and  were  skimming  the 
ground — they  were  well  over  Hunland  by  now — and  the  other  one 
and  the  '  Minnenwerfer  '  were  wheeling  and  circling  and  darting  in 
and  out  about  each  other  exactly  like  two  boxers  sparring  for  an 
opening,  then-  machine-guns  rattling  rapidly  as  either  pilot  or 
gunner  got  his  sights  on  the  target.  Then  when  he  was  almost 
close  enough  to  join  in,  Mel  saw  a  spurt  of  flame  and  a  gust  of  smoke 
lick  out  from  the  fuselage  of  the  Hun.  The  machine  lurched, 
recovered, and  dipped  over  to  dive  down;  the  '  Minnenwerfer '  leaped 
in  to  give  her  the  death-blow,  and  under  the  fresh  hail  of  bullets 
the  Hun  plunged  steeply,  with  smoke  and  flame  pouring  up  from 
the  machine's  body.  The  wind  drove  the  flames  aft,  and  in  two 
seconds  she  was  enveloped  in  them,  became  a  roaring  bonfire,  a 
live  torch  hurtling  to  the  ground.  The  Trichords  saw  her  observer 
scramble  from  his  cockpit,  balance  an  instant  on  the  flaming  body, 
throw  his  hands  up  and  leap  out  into  the  empty  air,  and  go  twisting 
and  whirling  down  to  earth. 

A  Hun  Archie  shell  screamed  up  past  the  hovering  Trichords 
and  burst  over  their  heads,  and  others  followed  in  quick  succession 
as  the  two  turned  and  began  to  climb  in  twisting  and  erratic  curves 
designed  to  upset  the  gunners'  aim.  They  worked  east  as  they 
rose  and  were  almost  over  the  lines  when  Mel,  in  one  of  his  circlings, 
caught  sight  of  a  big  formation  flying  towards  them  from  the  west. 
He  steadied  his  machine  and  took  another  long  look,  and  in  a 
moment  saw  they  were  Huns,  counted  them  and  found  fourteen, 
most  of  them  scouts,  some  of  them  two-seaters  of  a  type  that 
Mel  knew  as  one  commonly  used  by  the  Huns  on  the  infrequent 
occasions  they  get  a  chance  to  do  artillery-observing  work  on  our 
lines.  Both  Mel  and  Rip  worked  out  the  situation  on  much  the 
same  lines,  that  the  Huns  had  some  important  '  shoot  '  on,  were 
specially  keen  to  do  some  observing  for  their  guns,  had  sent  the 
four  two-seaters  first  and  were  following  them  up  with  other  two- 
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seater  observing-machines  protected  by  a  strong  escort  of  fighters. 
Mel  looked  round  for  any  sight  of  a  formation  of  ours  that  might 
be  ready  to  interrupt  the  game,  saw  none,  and  selecting  the  correct 
coloured  light,  fired  a  signal  to  Rip  saying  '  I  am  going  to  attack.' 
Rip,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  so  certain  he  would  do  so  that  he  had 
already  commenced  to  climb  his  machine  to  gain  a  favourable 
position.  The  fourteen  were  at  some  17,000  feet,  several  thousand 
above  the  Trichords,  but  here  the  great  climbing  power  of  the 
Trichords  stood  to  them,  and  they  went  up  and  up,  in  swift  turn 
on  turn  that  brought  them  almost  to  a  level  with  the  enemy  before 
the  Huns  were  within  shooting  distance.  They  came  on  with  the 
scouts  flying  in  a  wedge-shaped  formation,  and  the  observing- 
machines  protected  and  covered  inside  the  wedge. 

The  odds  were  so  hugely  in  their  favour  that  it  was  clear  they 
never  dreamed  the  two  would  attack  their  fourteen,  and  they  drove 
straight  forward  to  cross  above  the  lines.  ,But  the  Trichords 
wakened  them  quickly  and  rudely.  Each  wheeled  out  wide  and 
clear  of  the  formation,  closed  in  astern  of  it  to  either  side,  zoomed 
sharply  to  pick  up  an  extra  bit  of  useful  height,  dived,  and  came 
hurtling,  engines  going  full  out  and  guns  shooting  their  hardest, 
arrow-straight  at  the  two-seaters  in  the  centre  of  the  formation 
below  them.  Owing  to  the  direction  of  their  attack,  only  the  ob- 
servers' guns  on  the  two-seaters  had  any  chance  to  bring  an  effective 
fire  to  bear.  It  is  true  that  the  few  scouts  in  the  rear  of  the  wedge 
did  fire  a  few  scattering  shots.  But  scouts,  you  will  remember, 
having  only  fixed  guns  shooting  forward,  can  only  fire  dead  ahead 
in  the  direction  the  machine  is  travelling,  must  aim  the  machine  to 
hit  with  the  gun.  This  means  that  the  target  presented  to  them  of 
the  Trichords  flashing  down  across  their  bows  made  it  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  keep  a  Trichord  in  their  sights  for  more  than  an 
instant,  if  indeed  they  were  quick  enough  to  get  an  aim  at  all. 
Their  fire  went  wide  and  harmless.  The  two-seaters  did  better,  and 
both  Trichords  had  jets  of  flaming  and  smoking  tracer-bullets  spit- 
ting past  them  as  they  came,  had  several  hits  through  their  wings. 
But  they,  because  they  held  their  machines  steady  and  plunged 
down  straight  as  bullets  themselves  on  to  their  marks,  were  able 
to  keep  longer,  steadier  and  better  aim.  Mel,  as  he  drove  down 
close  to  his  target,  saw  the  gaping  rents  his  bullets  were  slashing  in 
the  fuselage  near  the  observer,  saw  in  the  flashing  instant  as  he 
turned  and  hoicked  up  and  away  the  observer  collapse  and  fall 
forward  with  his  hands  hanging  over  the  edge  of  his  cockpit.  Rip 
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saw  no  visible  signs  of  his  bullets,  but  saw  the  visible  result  a  moment 
after  he  also  had  swirled  up.  made  a  long  fast  climbing  turn,  and 
steadied  bis  machine  for  another  dive.  His  Hun  dropped  out  of 
mation  and  down  in  long  twi-ting  curves,  apparently  out  of 
1.  He  had  no  time  to  watch  her  down,  because  half  a  dozen  of 
the  Hun  scouts,  deciding  evidently  that  this  couple  of  enemies 
de.-erved  serious  consideration,  swung  out  and  began  to  climb  after 
the  Trichords.  Mel  promptly  dived  down  past  them,  under  the 
two-seaters  and  up  again  under  one.  The  instant  he  had  her 
in  the  gun-sights  he  let  drive  and  saw  his  bullets  breaking  and 
tearing  into  her.  She  side-slipped  wildly,  rolled  over,  and  Mel 
watched  for  no  more,  but  turned  his  attention  and  his  gun  to 
another  target. 

By  now  the  half-dozen  Him  scouts  had  obtained  height  enough 
to  allow  them  to  copy  the  Trichords'  dive-and-shoot  tactics,  and 
down  they  came  to  the  long  clattering  fire  of  their  machine-guns. 
Both  Trichords  had  a  score  of  rents  in  wings  and  fuselage  and  tail 
planes,  but  by  a  mercy  no  shot  touched  a  vital  part.  But  they 
could  hardly  afford  to  risk  such  chances  often,  so  went  back  to  their 
plan  of  outclimbing  and  diving  on  their  enemies.  Over  and  over 
again  they  did  this,  and  because  of  their  far  superior  climb  were 
able  to  keep  on  doing  it  despite  every  effort  of  the  Huns.  Machine 
after  machine  they  sent  driving  down,  some  being  uncertain 
'  crashes  '  or  '  out-of-controls/  but  most  of  them  being  at  least 
definitely  '  driven  down '  since  they  did  not  rejoin  the  fight,  and 
were  forced  to  drop  to  such  landing-places  as  they  could  find. 
There  were  some  definite '  crashes/  one  which  fell  wrapped  in  roaring 
flame  from  stem  to  stern  ;  another  on  which  Rip  saw  his  bullets 
slashing  in  long  tears  across  the  starboard  wing,  the  splinters  fly  from 
a  couple  of  the  wing  struts  as  the  bullets  sheared  them  through 
in  splitting  ragged  fragments.  In  an  instant  the  whole  upper  wing 
flared  upward  and  back  and  tore  off,  the  lower  folded  back  to  the 
body,  flapped  and  wrenched  fiercely  as  the  machine  rolled  over  and 
fell,  gave  and  ripped  loose  ;  the  port  wings  followed,  breaking  .-hort 
off  and  away,  leaving  the  machine  to  drop  like  a  plummet  to  the 
ground.  The  third  certain  crash  was  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
fight.  The  constant  dive-and-zoom  of  the  Trichords  had  the  de- 
sired effect  of  driving  the  Huns  lower  and  lower  each  time  in 
their  endeavour  to  gain  speed  and  avoid  the  fierce  rushes  from  above. 
Strive  as  they  would,  they  could  not  gain  an  upper  position. 
Some  of  them  tried  to  fly  wide  and  climb  while  the  Trichords 
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were  busy  with  the  remainder  ;  but  one  or  other  of  the  two  leaped 
out  after  them,  hoicked  up  above  them,  drove  them  lower,  or 
shot  them  down,  in  repeated  dives. 

The  fight  that  had  started  a  good  17,000  feet  up  and  close  over 
the  trenches,  finished  at  about  1000  feet  and  six  to  seven  miles 
behind  the  German  lines.  At  that  height,  the  pilot  of  one  Hun 
driven  into  a  side-slip  was  not  able  to  recover  in  time  and  smashed 
at  full  speed  into  the  ground  ;  another  was  forced  so  low  that  he 
tried  to  land,  hit  a  hedge  and  turned  over  ;  a  third  landed  twisting 
sideways  and  at  least  tore  a  wing  away. 

Then  the  two  Trichords,  splintered  and  rent  and  gaping  with 
explosive-bullet  wounds,  with  their  ammunition  completely  ex- 
pended, their  oil  and  petrol  tanks  running  dry,  turned  for  home, 
leaving  their  fourteen  enemies  scattered  wide  and  low  in  the  air, 
or  piled  in  splintered  smoking  wreckage  along  the  ground  below 
the  line  of  their  flight.  The  fight  with  the  fourteen  had  run  without 
a  break  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

They  never  knew  exactly  how  many  victims  they  had  '  sunk, 
burned  or  destroyed/  As  they  stated  apologetically  in  the  official 
'  Ccrr.bat  Report '  that  night :  '  Owing  to  the  close  presence  of  other 
active  E.A.,1  driven-down  machines  could  not  be  watched  to  the 
ground.' 

'  Frankie  '  was  almost  more  annoyed  over  this  than  he  was  over 
having  had  to  pull  out  of  the  action  with  a  dud  machine.  '  If 
we  could  have  confirmed  all  your  crashes/  he  remarked  regretfully, 
'  it  would  have  been  such  a  jolly  boost-up  to  the  squadron's  tally — 
to  say  nothing  of  my  wager/ 

1  E.A.  =  enemy  aircraft. 
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BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ALGERNON  WEST,  G.C.B. 

I. 

IN  a  delightful  autobiography  Ellen  Terry  says  :  '  What  is  a  diary 
as  a  rule  ?  A. document  useful  to  the  person  who  keeps  it.  dull  to 
the  contemporary  who  reads  it,  invaluable  to  the  student  centuries 
afterwards  who  treasures  it/  Whether  these  notes  will  ever  be 
treasured  I  scarcely  venture  to  hope,  but  at  any  rate  they  contain 
nothing  set  down  in  malice,  and  may  perhaps  one  day  become 
distillable  into  a  drop  of  history  ;  at  any  rate  I  shall  be  fulfilling 
the  saying  :  v<  Les  souvenirs  de  vieillards  sont  une  part  d 'heritage 
qu'ils  doivent  acquitter  de  leurs  vivants/  I  had  already  written 
some  volumes  of  '  Recollections  '  which  ended  in  1886,  and  now  I 
am  tempted  to  produce  some  more,  with  an  inner  consciousness 
of  their  egotism  and  a  conviction  that  they  will  be  what  Creevey 
would  pithily  have  described  as  dull  as  be  d d. 


At  the  close  of  a  long  official  career  I  look  back,  with  no  dimin  • 
ishing  interest,  to  the  various  statesmen  I  have  seen  and  known. 

The  advantage  of  contact  with  such  men  made  the  Civil  Service 
singularly  attractive  to  me.  The  earliest  friend  I  had,  who  intro- 
duced me  into  the  Admiralty,  was  Sir  James  Graham,  the  First 
Lord,  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  always  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm 
as  being  the  best  administrator  he  had  ever  known,  but  essentially 
timid  ;  he  always  differed  on  finance  with  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  whose  judgment  however  was  good,  but  action  bad.  Graham, 
he  thought,  would  have  been  a  Home  Ruler,  unlike  Palmerston, 
who  certainly  would  not.  I  was  then  too  young  to  form  a  judgment 
on  such  matters,  but  subsequent  history  strongly  confirms  that 
opinion  of  Graham  as  a  great  administrator. 

My  friend,  Lord  W'elby,  in  a  letter  written  as  lately  as  1906, 
says  :  '  He  was  the  first  statesman  who  grasped  the  method  by 
which  alone  the  financial  control  over  expenditure  can  be  secured/ 

Then  I  was  brought  into  close  official  relations  with  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  when  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  T.  G.  Baring, 
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afterwards  Lord  Northbrook,  his  secretary.  Sir  Charles  was  of  a 
'  nimble  '  and  active  mind  and  an  equally  nimble  and  active  body. 
Not  possessing  the  stately  presence  of  Sir  James  Graham,  he  ap- 
peared from  his  activity  to  be  set  on  wires.  Deeply  versed  in  all  the 
traditions  of  the  old  Whigs,  politics  were  food  and  drink  to  him. 
He  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  party  Whip  with  the  grasp  of  an 
acute  statesman.  When  he  had  left  the  Admiralty,  he  took  me 
as  his  private  secretary  to  the  India  Office,  where  he  became  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  that  recently  created  Ministry.  There  I 
was  struck  with  his  extraordinary  power  of  work,  and  the  ability 
he  showed  in  managing  his  Council.  Of  this  I  spoke  fully  in  a 
history  of  his  Administration  in  India,  which  I  wrote  when  he  had 
retired  from  office  in  consequence  of  an  accident  whilst  hunting. 
Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  how  much  his  admiration  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood's  work  was  increased  by  reading  what  I  had  said?  I  remained  ' 
private  secretary  to  his  successor,  Lord  De  Grey,  until  the  change 
of  Government  came,  when  I  remained  and  learned  much  as  Director 
of  Military  Funds  from  the  able  financial  secretary  at  the  India 
Office,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Thomas  Seccombe. 

Upon  the  advent  of  a  Liberal  Government  in  1868  I  was  un- 
expectedly asked  to  become  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  proudest  moment  of  my  life.  What  I  thought  of  him  I  have 
said  in  earlier  volumes  of  my  '  Recollections/ 

After  more  than  three  years  of  private  secretaryship  I  was 
appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Inland  Revenue  ;  and  before  I 
retired  as  Chairman,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  I  had  served  under  no  less 
than  eight  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  first  of  them  was  Mr.  Lowe,  of  whom  I  saw  little  officially, 
being  only  a  junior  member  of  the  Board.  He  was  a  brilliant 
speaker  in  attack,  but  very  feeble  in  defence.  I  always  thought 
much  of  his  success  in  attacking  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  was  due 
to  the  cheers  of  the  Opposition  at  the  end  of  each  of  his  scathing 
sentences,  which  gave  him  time  to  prepare  his  next  epigrammatic 
attack.  He  told  me  himself  how  incapable  he  was  of  being 
crammed,  and  his  physical  infirmity  prevented  his  reading  figures, 
and  so  the  two  causes  made  his  financial  statements  almost  painful 
to  listen  to.  When  he  had  ceased  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
I  wrote  an  account  of  his  finance,  which  was  far  better  than  his 
halting  periods  had  led  people  to  believe.  He  was  very  grateful  to 
me,  saying  that  I  and  Mr.  Noble,  who  had  also  written  on  the  same 
subject,  were  the  only  people  who  had  done  him  justice. 
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Though  a  cynic,  he  was  the  author  of  the  following  lines — 

'Success  has  come — the  thing  that  men  admire, 
The  pomp  of  office  and  the  care  of  state, 
Ambition  has  nought  left  her  to  desire. 
Success  has  come,  but  ah  !  has  come  too  late. 
Where  is  the  bounding  pulse  of  other  days 
That  would  have  flashed  enchantment  through  my  frame, 
The  lips  that  would  have  loved  to  speak  my  praise, 
The  eyes  that  would  have  brightened  at  my  name  ? 
Oh  !  vanity  of  vanities.     For  truth 
And  time  dry  up  the  spring  while  joy  was  rife. 
Teach  us  we  are  but  shadows  of  our  youth 
And  mock  us  with  the  emptiness  of  life.' 

My  next  master  as  Chancellor  was  the  greatest  financier  of  his 
age — Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on  taking  office  had  inherited  an  enormous 
surplus  from  his  predecessor  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  he  was  accused  of 
frittering  away. 

His  financial  knowledge  was  as  great  as  his  industry,  and  when 
bored  he  had  the  blessed  power  of  somnolence.  '  Does  he  always 
go  to  sleep  when  discussing  figures  with  you  ?  '  said  a  distinguished 
official  to  me  one  day.  '  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  that/  I 
answered,  '  because  I  always  feared  that  it  was  I  only  who  had  that 
soporific  effect  on  him/ 

In  earlier  life  he  had  been  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  of  course  had  learnt  much  finance  from  him  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  His  gentleness  and  kindness  were  proverbial,  and  he  could 
relate  with  extraordinary  success  anecdotes  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  West. 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  described  him  as  pliant,  diligent,  quick 
and  acute,  and  with  a  temper  simply  perfect,  but  he  was  not 
fashioned  for  those  days  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  death  at  Lord 
Salisbury's  door  no  doubt  was  hastened  by  the  cruel  announcement 
of  his  retirement  from  the  Foreign  Office,  which  he  heard  for  the 
first  time  from  the  reporter  of  a  local  newspaper. 

Then  Mr.  Gladstone  came  back,  for  a  time  only,  but  in  that  time 
he  effected  the  great  financial  operation  of  converting  the  malt  duty 
into  a  beer  duty,  the  details  of  which  I  have  spoken  of  in  my 
'  Recollections/ 

It  was  wonderful  to  think  that  Mr.  Childers  should  succeed 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  had  been  instrumental  in  passing  the  Exchequer 
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and  Audit  Act,  was  a  clear  exponent  of  figures,  and  understood,  as 
very  few  men  did,  the  intricacies  of  Statistical  Abstracts — but 
what  a  change  ! 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  was  only  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
during  my  time  for  six  months,  and  my  official  relations  with  him 
were  very  pleasant,  but  of  course  his  short  stay  did  not  give  him 
opportunities  of  doing  much.  He  had  not  the  gift,  neither  did  he 
study  the  art,  of  popularity,  but  on  his  resignation  of  office  he  wrote 
me  a  letter  saying  he  hoped  he  should  never  return  to  office,  but 
if  he  did  he  hoped  he  should  again  be  associated  with  me. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  was  my  next  master,  but  when  I  was  still 
with  him  he  only  produced  what  he  called  a  Cottage  Budget, 
remitting  the  tax  on  beer  brewed  in  cottages  with  a  rental  under 
eight  pounds,  Alfred  Milner  having  succeeded  me  as  Chairman  of 
Inland  Eevenue  when  the  revision  of  the  death  duties  took  place. 

He  was  always  considered  to  have  a  hasty  temper,  and  that 
could  not  be  denied,  but  no  bones  were  ever  broken,  and  reconcilia- 
tion was  very  rapid,  and  thus  his  natural  kindheartedness  came 
to  the  front  .and  disclosed  a  tenderness  which  endeared  him  to 
those  who  knew  him  well. 

Lord  Randolph's  descent  among  what  he  called  a  lot  of  d d 

Gladstonians  was  a  terror  to  us  all,  but  that  terror  was  soon  changed 
into  admiration  of  his  manner  of  business,  his  power  of  concentra- 
tion on  the  subject  in  hand,  his  modesty  on  matters  of  which  he  was 
naturally  ignorant,  his  courtesy  to  all  and  the  original  Budget  which 
never  saw  the  light,  but  which  is  well  described  in  the  brilliant 
biography  written  by  his  son,  that  will  take  its  place  among  the 
immortal  biographies  with  Lockhart's  Walter  Scott,  and  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Macaulay. 

Mr.  Goschen,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  succeeded  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill — the  nail,  as  he  called  it,  in  his  coffin.  There 
never  were  two  men  so  dissimilar,  but  with  such  contrasts  the  poor 
Civil  servants  have  to  bear  as  best  they  may.  Lord  Randolph  was 
sharp,  short,  and  decisive  ;  Mr.  Goschen  loved  minute  criticisms, 
often  criticising  his  own  criticisms  ;  eager  to  persuade  the  person 
he  was  talking  to,  and  fond  of  deferring  his  decisions.  I  deeply 
regretted  his  giving  up  the  wheel  tax,  which.iri  my  opinion  was  one 
of  the  fairest,  and  the  objections  to  which  were  noisy  but  illogical. 

In  social  relations  he  was  charming,  and  very  generous  to  me  in 
the  way  he  spoke  of  my  retirement  in  the  House. 

In  January  1888  I  was  constantly  engaged  in  discussing  proba- 
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bilities,  possibilities,  and  impossibilities  with  him  for  his  forth- 
coming Budget,  while  Sir  Kcginald  (afterwards  Lord)  Welby,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  was  engaged  in  a  plan  of  which  he  told  for 
effecting  voluntary  reductions  and  economies  in  the  Queen's  Civil 
List — a  plan  which,  unfortunately,  never  saw  the  light. 

To  turn  to  my  diary.  At  the  beginning  of  1888,  my  wife  and  I 
settled  in  London  and  had  some  pleasant  little  dinners,  at  one  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  John  Morley  were  present.  The  latter 
was  not  hopeful  or  satisfied  at  the  speed  with  which  the  cause  of 
Home  Rule  was  progressing.  Parnell  had  told  him  that  there  was 
no  doubt  that  if  Arthur  Balfour  would  only  continue  strong  and 
firm  he  would  succeed  in  winning  over  some  Irish  opinion,  for  his 
recent  reception  in  Dublin  had  exceeded  that  of  Garibaldi  or  the 
Princess  of  Wales  on  their  entry  into  London  ;  but  the  opportunity 
was  missed. 

Mr.  Gladstone  complained  of  his  increasing  deafness,  and  said 
another  twelve  months  at  the  same  rate  would  incapacitate  him 
for  public  business,  which  we  were  unwilling  to  believe.  Aa  it 
ultimately  turned  out,  however,  the  '  eyes  '  and  not  the  '  ears ' 
proved  to  be  the  real  source  of  trouble. 

Talking  to  Mr.  Gladstone  one  night  at  Mr.  Armitstead's,  I  was 
impressed  by  his  idea  that  Parnell  was  a  great  Conservative  element 
in  Irish  politics,  and  that  time  would  prove  this,  and  so  help  onward 
Home  Rule. 

Campb  11-Bannerman  enlivened  the  dinner  by  many  old  stories, 
among  which  was  one  of  a  parliamentary  bull,  I  forget  by  whom 
made,  '  that  the  white  face  of  the  English  soldier  was  the  back- 
bone of  the  British  army/  And  another  of  a  Scotch  Judge,  sen- 
tencing a  man  to  death  for  stabbing  a  soldier  :  '  You  have  hurried 
a  human  soul,'  he  said,  '  into  eternity  ;  and  wTorse  than  that  you 
have — for  which  may  God  forgive  you  ! — protruded  a  lethal  weapon 
through  your  victim's  trousers,  which  were  the  property  of  His 
Majesty/ 

It  was  snowing  when  we  came  away,  and  through  this  snow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  drove  down  to  Dollis  Hill,  six  or  seven 
miles  from  London,  I  suppose,  in  an  open  victoria. 

This  was  a  little  summer  cottage,  lent  them  by  Lord  Aberdeen  ; 
and  three  years  later,  in  the  winter  of  1891 ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone 
were  happily  enjoying  themselves  there  while  it  was  still  a  time  of 
fog  and  snow.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  quite  independent  of 
weather,  as  we  all  should  be  with  minds  and  wills  as  strong  as  his. 
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One  night,  when  he  had  a  house  in  Park  Lane,  he  came  in,  having 
walked  through  the  snow  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  twenty- 
eight  minutes.  Although  he  was  going  to  lecture  on  Homer  at  Eton 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  to  speak  the  following  Wednesday  at 
Hastings,  he  let  neither  of  these  questions  weigh  on  him,  but  sat 
down  in  the  interval  before  dinner  to  read  Sainte-Beuve  on  '  Port 
Royal.' 

His  vitality  was  immense.  I  remember  his  remarking  that 
people  were  so  astonished  at  an  old  man  not  being  a  mummy  in  a 
glass  case  that  they  used  to  stare  at  him  when  he  walked  about. 

On  March  12  I  was  at  a  House  dinner  at  the  Athenaeum,  given 
by  '  Hang  Theology  '  Rogers,  where  I  met  Randolph  Churchill 
It  was  an  interesting  dinner,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  how  little  worthy 
of  record  is  carried  away  ;  the  good  stories  perish  in  the  telling. 

Lord  Randolph,  while  discussing  a  Bill  of  Lord  Dunraven's  for 
a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  said  that  it  was  an  institution  in 
which  he  did  not  take  the  slightest  interest.  He  told  us  that  he  was 
only  really  afraid  of  two -men  in  Europe — Bismarck  and  Gladstone. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  retired  from  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  at  the  end  of  1888.  While  he  filled  that  office 
I  often  had  conversations  with  him  about  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
remembered  how  on  one  occasion,  on  meeting  him  and  a  Liberal 
Unionist  at  dinner,  he  had  said  on  passing  out  of  the  room,  pointing 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  And  that  is  the  man  you  left  ;  how  could  you 
have  done  it  ?  '  And  this  made  me  think  it  might  be  possible  to 
effect  a  meeting  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  him.  On  one  point 
at  any  rate,  the  love  of  economy,  they  would  have  sympathised, 
but  my  audacious  attempt  failed  at  the  time,  as  will  be  shown 
by  the  following  characteristic  letters.  Afterwards  the  meeting 
took  place  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  of  them. 

In  the  early  days  of  1887  Lord  Randolph  wrote  to  me  as 
follows  : 

•CARLTON  CLUB,  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
'June  16,  1887. 

'  MY  DEAR  SIR  ALGERNON  WEST — The  exigencies  of  the  political 
situaticn,  which  is  of  many  sides  and  aspects,  force  me  to  make  or 
try  to  make  on  Saturday  at  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire  a  speech  of  a 
very  polemical  character  in  respect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy 
and  parliamentary  action.  There  are  wheels  within  wheels  at  the 
present  time  which  have  all  to  be  kept  revolving  and  oiled  as  far  as 
may  be.  We  are  governed  by  a  gang  of  stolid,  but  in  many  ways 
powerful  impostors,  who  must  if  possible  be  displaced  and  unmasked. 
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A  most  difficult  and  delicate  process.  •  I  tell  you  this  not  because 
I  am  so  conceited  as  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  care  for  or 
even  notice  any  speech  of  mine,  but  because  I  think  you  ought  to 
know  that  I  am  going  to  make  a  speech  on  Saturday  of  a  certain 
political  description.  I  also  think  you  ought  to  know  that  if  just 
after  a  speech  of  that  kind  I  were  to  have  the  honour  of  meeting 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  a  small  dinner  party  and  the  fact  were  known,  my 
enemies  in  the  Tory  Party  who  are  as  innumerable  as  the  sands 
of  the  sea  and  as  active  and  venomous  as  a  swarm  of  gnats  would 
scream  and  dance  with  mingled  rage  and  joy. 

'  There  you  see  I  have  written  to  you  terribly  frankly  but  you 
have  been  so  kind  and  friendly  that  I  know  you  will  understand  all 
I  really  mean. 

'  Yours  very  truly, 

•RANDOLPH  S.  CHURCHILL.' 


HILL  N.W. 
'June  19,  '87. 

'  MY  DEAR  WEST  —  I  was  extremely  sorry  that  your  kind  and 
hospitable  intentions  should  have  been  intercepted  by  my  engage- 
ment of  several  weeks  standing  to  Lord  Ripon  for  next  Wednesday. 

'  If  any  one  desires  to  meet  me  for  a  public  object,  and  you 
think  that  public  object  can  be  forwarded  by  the  meeting,  no 
amount  of  old  scurrility  or  recent  licence  will  induce  me  to  refuse 
such  a  meeting,  or  when  the  meeting  arrives  to  show  any  resentment 
for  the  one  or  the  other.  But  the  meeting  must  take  place  at  his 
desire.  And  I  even  think  it  would  be  well  that,  for  some  short  time 
at  least  before  it,  Lord  Randolph  should  endeavour  to  confine  him- 
self within  bounds,  and  abstain  from  indulgence  in  wanton  untruth. 

'  With  many  thanks  for  your  I  fear  abortive  kindness, 
*  I  remain, 

4  Sincerely  yours, 

«W.  E.  GLADSTONE.' 

Curious  points  of  administration  occasionally  arise  out  of 
Revenue  problems.  Before  the  Budget  of  1888  took  shape  a  new 
product  called  '  saccharine  '  had  been  discovered.  It  was  said 
to  possess  360  times  the  sweetening  power  of  sugar,  and  could 
not,  it  was  thought,  be  tested  by  the  saccharometer.  This  would 
have  thrown  out  all  the  Inland  Revenue  calculations  on  which  the 
charge  for  beer  duty  was  based,  so  at  the  request  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  I  saw  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  after  my  explanations, 
promised  to  support  him  if  he  took  steps  to  prohibit  its  use  ;  I 
also  arranged  a  large  meeting  of  the  principal  brewers,  and  pointed 
out  to  them  that  if  the  use  of  this  product  were  not  forbidden. 
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the  only  alternative  would  be  to  increase  largely  the  duty  then 
paid  on  beer.  Finally  I  obtained  their  consent,  and  a  measure 
authorising  the  Treasury  to  prohibit  its  use — one  apparently  of 
very  high-handed  interference — was  passed  without  opposition. 

In  October  1888  I  was  engaged  in  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
Inland  Revenue  offices  in  the  country,  for  I  held  that  no  man 
could  make  a  good  Chairman  of  Inland  Revenue  unless  he  knew 
personally  his  principal  officers. 

On  the  13th,  having  completed  an  inspection  at  Liverpool,  I 
went  to  Ha  warden,  where  I  found  the  family  alone.  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  he  had  just  come  out  of  his  MS.  room — grateful  to  me  above 
others,  for  I  was  the  only  one  of  his  secretaries  who  had  tied  up 
his  letters  with  tape,  instead  of  indiarubber  bands,  which  rotted. 

After  my  return  to  town  I  called  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was 
staying  with  Mr.  Stuart  Rendel  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  old  house  in 
Whitehall  Gardens,  and  found  him  reading  O'Connell's  letters.  He 
talked  of  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  Inland  Revenue  and 
Customs,  about  which  I  had  given  evidence  before  the  Ridley 
Commission  on  May  12.  I  said  that  Ridley  and  Goschen  both 
wished  him  to  give  evidence,  and  he  replied  that  he  would  gladly 
do  so  next  day  ;  then  he  went  into  an  historical  sketch  of  Cus- 
toms, which  since  the  repeal  of  differential  duties — Navigation 
laws,  Colonial  duties — had  almost  ceased  to  exist ;  he  asked  me  how 
I  could  account  for  the  difference  between  the  two  Boards — one, 
the  Customs,  always  objecting  and  rarely  suggesting,  the  other 
forward  in  reforms  and  always  capable  ;  he  repeated  that  he  had 
never  known  a  suggestion  from  the  Customs  of  any  real  value  ; 
one  he  had  adopted — one  penny  on  each  packet  of  imports,  which 
they  assured  him  would  be  objected  to  by  nobody,  but  it  was 
received  with  such  a  howl  that  he  had  to  withdraw  it  at  once,  and 
run  away  like  a  dog  with  its  tail  between  its  legs. 

In  all  his  official  negotiations  with  regard  to  Tariffs  and  the 
French  Treaty  of  1860,  he  had  invariably  consulted  the  Inland 
Revenue,  and,  except  in  connexion  with  wine,  he  hardly  ever 
referred  to  the  Customs.  He  was  bound  to  say  that  though  Sir 
Thomas  Fremantle  had  opposed  everything,  he  had  loyally  done  his 
best  to  give  effect  to  his  policy  when  inaugurated.  The  best  men 
at  the  Customs  had  been  St.  John  and  Ogilvie,  who  came  nearest 
to  the  best  type  of  Inland  Revenue  officials.  I  caught  Goschen 
and  sent  him  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  told  Ridley  later  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  give  evidence.  I  was  examined  for  two  and  a  half 
hours  on  November  22,  satisfactorily,  I  think,  but  Welby  was 
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very  much  opposed  to  amalgamation,  and  I  felt  sure  would  get 
his  way. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  examined  before  the  Ridley  Commission 
and  gave  strong  evidence  for  amalgamation,  as  did  Childers,  but 
it  was  beating  the  air,  as  the  Treasury  was  opposed  to  it,  and  as 
the  large  majority  of  the  members  had  been  secretaries  of  that 
authority. 

On  March  30, 1889,  we  dined  with  Lord  Sydney,  who  told  my 
wife,  apropos  of  a  picture  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  it  was  in 
that  very  room  that  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Townshend, 
drew  swords  on  each  other  and  were  interrupted  by  the  ladies 
rushing  in  and  separating  them. 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  conversation  one  day  praised  Tennyson's 
life  much,  thought  he  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet,  but 
wanting  in  the  historical  element.  He  was  as  a  boy  very  remark- 
able. He  thought  his  saying  true,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe, 
but  more  difficult  not  to  believe.  I  told  him  that  I  had  never  any 
difficulty  in  believing.  He  said  of  course  it  came  more  to  those  who 
went  closely  into  those  questions,  and  this  was  not  everybody's 
duty.  Talking  of  Tennyson's  story  of  his  Calvinistic  aunt,  he  said 
there  was  a  certain  clergyman,  Aitken,  the  founder  of  a  small  sect 
of  Aitkenites,  who  said  he  could  not  find  words  to  express  how  few 
would  be  saved,  but  it  certainly  would  not  be  two  in  a  million  ! 

Then  the  Franco -German  war  was  discussed,  and  John  Morley 
said  MacMahon's  great  mistake  was  in  marching  to  Mezieres  instead 
of  to  Paris,  where  he  might  have  successfully  proclaimed  a  Republic. 
The  moment  Moltke  heard  of  his  movement  he  put  his  finger  on 
the  map  at  Sedan  and  said  :  '  It  will  be  there  that  we  shall  capture 
the  French  Army/ 

I  talked  of  Odo  Russell's  delightful  letters  to  Lord  Clarendon 
when  he  was  with  the  German  Army  and  in  intimate  relations  with 
Bismarck,  and  which  I  sincerely  hope  may  some  day  see  the  light. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  neither  Mr.  Gladstone 
nor  John  Morley  thought  him  more  than  a  good  conversationalist 
and  writer.  The  latter  thought  that  he  knew  very  little  of  French 
politics,  and  did  not  think  much  of  our  diplomatic  service  when  he 
considered  that  Lord  Lytton  and  Morier  were  its  brightest  orna- 
ments. 

1  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Lord  Clarendon  as  an 
able  diplomatist.  Of  all  the  colleagues  he  had  had  he  considered 
him  the  most  agreeable. 

Talking   of    Arthur    Balfour's    leadership   in    the    House    of 
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Commons,  John  Morley  amused  us  by  quoting  Mrs.  Jeune's  saying 
to  him  that  she  feared  he  must  be  a  failure,  for  even  Randolph 
Churchill  admitted  it ! 

On  a  cold  day  in  January  1891  I  reached  Ha  warden  at  six 
o'clock,  and  found  the  only  visitors,  Lady  Gladstone  and  Miss 
Gladstone,  in  the  drawing-room.  At  dinner  we  talked  about 
certain  matters  connected  with  the  postal  revenue  and  manufac- 
ture of  stamps.  Any  subject  connected  with  the  Inland  Revenue, 
luckily  for  me,  always  seemed  to  conjure  up  happy  reminiscences 
of  former  triumphs  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind. 

He  appealed  to  me  for  my  opinion  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill : 
I  said  that,  next  to  himself,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  I  would 
sooner  have  him  to  work  with.  He  was  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
knowing  his  own  mind  and  devoting  it  absolutely  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  Sharp,  short,  and  decisive.  He  said  he  admired  him  very 
much,  and  on  every  occasion  he  had  met  him  his  manners  had 
been  very  agreeable. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  rather  in  a  pessimistic  frame  of  mind  on  the 
state  of  society  and  was  not,  he  said,  over-sanguine  as  to  the  continu- 
ance of  belief,  and  feared  that  the  '  seen/  such  as  riches  and  luxuries, 
was  eclipsing  the '  unseen/  He  did  not  care  a  rush  for  Agnosticism, 
Atheism,  Positivism  or  the  harm  they  could  do  ;  but  he  feared 
the  careless  and  luxurious  lapse  from  Christianity.  If  that  was  to 
go,  he  said,  '  give  me  the  religion  of  the  early  Greeks/  The  best 
way  he  knew  to  combat  such  dangers  was  to  encourage  reading, 
and  with  this  sense  of  duty  before  him,  he  was  trying  to  found  a 
Library  in  Hawarden,  where  he  hoped  there  would  some  day 
be  40,000  volumes. 

Then  he  told  me  how  he  recollected  a  dinner  of  workmen,  given 
by  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  where  a  man  spoke  who  had  been  a  pitman 
with  wages  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  at  which  time  the  agricultural 
labourer  could  have  had  no  more  than  seven  or  eight  shillings  and  a  ! 
family  to  support  with  corn  at  one  pound  a  bushel,  that  is  eight 
pounds  a  quarter.     What  a  contrast  to  pitmen  now  earning  two  •; 
and  three  pounds  a  week  and  corn  thirty-five  shillings  a  quarter !  | 

1  asked  him  why  he  always  looked  back  with  such  admiration  ; 
and  enthusiasm  on  George  Canning.    He  said  :  '  You  must  recollect 
how  young  I  was  when  I  first  heard  him.     I  was  twelve  years  old,  j 
and  his  speeches  were  clear  and  admirable — over  them  he  expended  I 
immense  care,  as  I  know,  for  Mr.  Therry  sent  me  his  speeches 
corrected  by  himself,  and  they  were  altered  and  polished  to  the 
utmost  extent,  and  with  the  greatest  elaboration/ 
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He  did  not  think  that  his  wit  shone  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  he  showed  boundless  courage.  When  asked  by  an  Opposition 
in  a  majority  what  he  would  do  about  Keform,  '  Oppose  it  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power/  he  replied,  '  and  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Act/ 

He  told  me  how  Canning  illustrated  at  Liverpool  the  absurdity 
of  the  Reformers  claiming  to  have  a  universal  panacea  for  the  relief 
of  all  ills  ;  he  said  they  reminded  him  of  a  painter  who  was  famous 
for  painting  Red  Lions.  A  man  building  a  house  said  he  wanted 
a  fine  bold  picture 'for  his  dining-room.  The  painter  said  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  suitable  thing  would  be  a  picture 
of  a  large  Red  Lion,  to  which  he  assented.  He  then  consulted 
him  as  to  his  wife's  boudoir,  which  he  desired  to  ornament  with 
some  finely  drawn  panels.  The  painter  said  he  had  considered 
the  question  very  fully,  and  thought  undoubtedly  the  best  subject 
would  be  a  small  Red  Lion. 

I     He  did  not  think  Canning  was  sarcastic  in  the  House.    Disraeli 
was  the  greatest  '  Sarcast '  he  ever  knew. 

It  was  now  getting  late,  and  we  went  into  the  drawing-room  ; 
he  going  to  his  '  Temple  of  Peace '  (which  he  begged  me  to  consider 
as  my  own)  to  read  Dunckley's  '  Melbourne/  also  Justin  McCarthy's 
'  Peel/  which  he  did  not  like  so  much  as  his  '  History/  He  oddly 
enough  never  knew  Melbourne. 

January  10. — A  lovely  day.  At  breakfast  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
had  been  through  the  cold  and  snow  to  church,  came  in,  and 
again  contrasted  the  work  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 

At  twelve  o'clock  I  went  up  to  Mrs.  Gladstone?  who  had  been 
ill  but  was  better.  She  told  me  she  was  seventy-nine,  and  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  calm  and  still  hopeful  about  Ireland  and  well 
and  strong.  He  came  in,  and  plunged  at  once  into  Irish  politics. 
'  Up  to  November/  he  said,  '  I  should  have  considered  Parnell 
fair,  straightforward,  and  rigidly  honest  in  all  public  transactions. 
It  would  be  a  nice  question  in  casuistry  to  say  whether  a  man, 
stating  what  had  never  occurred,  could  be  considered  as  breaking 
confidence/ 

I  told  him  of  what  John  Morley  had  said  to  me  at  the  time  of  the 
trial :  '  Don't  be  carried  away  by  any  enthusiasm  for  Parnell,  who 
is  clever,  but  cold  and  calculating/-  Mr.  Gladstone  said  :  '  I  never 
was  enthusiastic  about  him,  but  only  enthusiastic  against  the 
foul  measures  taken  to  crush  him/  I  said  I  could  only  look  upon 
him  as  having  been  driven  into  a  corner,  and  losing  his  temper 
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and  his  head,  which  I  think  is  the  case.  He  thought  perhaps  I 
was  right  and  certainly  charitable.  He  told  me  the  only  time  he 
had  an  interview  with  Parnell  before  seeing  him  at  Hawarden  was 
during  a  division  in  the  House  when  the  Committee  was  sitting 
on  Royal  Grants.  He  told  Parnell  that  he  could  assure  him 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  bore  no  ill-will  to  Ireland,  and  would 
raise  no  obstacles  to  the  realisation  of  her  wishes.  He  believed 
the  Prince  of  Wales  owed  his  allowance  to  the  support  Parnell  gave 
him  in  that  Committee. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  his  Institute,  where  he  had  with 
his  own  hands  arranged  the  thousands  of  volumes  it  contained. 
He  was  full  of  hopes  for  its  future  usefulness.  His  fears  of  the 
sale  of  Lord  Acton's  60,000  volumes  were  removed  now.  He  talked 
again  very  fully  of  the  autumn  troubles,  and  how  we  must  none  of 
us  despair.  I  told  him  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  letter,  saying 
what  an  opportunity  the  Tories  now  had  of  settling  once  for  all 
the  whole  question  of  the  Government  of  Ireland.  He  said  how 
earnestly  he  hoped  they  might  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  he  feared 
they  would  not  with  Harrington's  consent.  What  a  sad  state  of 
things  it  was  when  two  such  beaux  esprits  as  Chamberlain  and 
Randolph  Churchill  were  out  of  the  Government  and  the  immediate 
Opposition,  and  adrift  at  sea. 

Then  we  fell  to  talking  of  Disraeli,  and  what  laughs  he  might 
have  indulged  in  inwardly  at  his  successes  against  the  Tory  Party, 
which  he  led.  Lord  John  Russell  was  much  struck  when  Disraeli, 
sitting  among  the  Tories,  spoke  about  their  prejudices  against  the 
Jews,  saying  that  the  country  that  oppressed  them  was  abandoned 
by  Providence*,  who  blessed  those  that  blessed  them. 

I  talked  of  my  idea  of  retiring  when  I  was  sixty,  in  a  little  more 
than  a  year.  At  first  he  said  the  State  would  never  tolerate  it, 
and  I  had  not  been  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  long 
enough,  but  when  I  showed  him  that  I  had  been  Chairman  nearly 
ten  years,  that  I  thought  at  sixty  I  should  still  be  young  enough 
to  take  an  interest  in  other  things,  and  should  like  to  be  politically 
free  ;  that  I  had,  moreover,  no  prospects  of  working  with  a  Chan- 
cellor who  would  be  specially  pleasing  to  me,  he  began  to  see  the 
force  of  what  I  said,  and  added  :  '  Your  sweeping  scheme  of  revision 
of  the  death  duties  (never  adopted)  I  should  be  prepared  to  accept, 
but  neither  Childers  nor  Harcourt  would  have  the  courage  for  it ; 
your  only  hope  is  Randolph/ 

Here  we  reached  the  lake  and,  getting  out  of  the  carriage  soon 
after,  walked  home  through  the  snowy  woods.  He  said  he  had 
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enjoyed  a  recent  visit  to  the  Glen,  but  above  everything  else  had 
delighted  to  see  Sir  Charles  Tennant  purring  with  delight  over  his 
pictures,  his  books,  and  his  family.  He  made  a  capital  speech  on 
his  birthday.  '  As  for  Margot/  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  '  I  told  her 
a  long  story  about  Peel,  and  then  within  two  months  she  wrote 
and  asked  me  to  tell  it  all  to  her  again  !  '  I  abstained  from  men- 
tioning that  her  memory  was  good,  which  was  the  fact,  but  her 
anxiety  of  course  was  to  get  the  story  in  his  own  handwriting.  I 
told  him  of  her  little  story  '  Clara,'  which  he  should  read,  and 
for  which  she  had  got  three  guineas.  '  What  can  be  so  pleasant, ' 
he  said, '  as  money  made  by  the  sweat  of  a  man's  brow  ? '  He 
made  a  good  deal  now,  but  got  nothing  at  the  time  for  his  Homeric 
studies,  which  now  commanded  a  good  price  in  the  book  market. 

In  his  Homeric  translations  Lord  Derby  passed  over  a  passage 
where  Homer  mentioned  the  names  of  eight  Nereids  as  utterly 
unimportant,  whereas  the  student  knew  that  these  eight  Nereids 
were  mentioned  as  representing  the  various  forms  of  religion.  The 
Greeks  do  not  now  call  water  v&wp  but  vepo.  He  added  that  Lord 
Derby  trusted  to  his  great  genius  and  natural  gifts  more  than  to 
hard  work. 

Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  that  he  thought  Goschen  was  a  clever 
man,  but  though  he  distingiiished  himself  at  College  he  had  never 
shown  any  trace  of  high  literary  cultivation  or  classical  knowledge. 
As  to  his  suspicious  nature,  that  was  the  especial  bane  of  many 
political  men.:  Cardwell,  Graham,  but  not  Aberdeen. 

Bishop  Temple  preached  to  us  in  the  morning  in  a  terribly 
rasping  voice  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  in  Nonconformist 
chapels  the  congregation  would  interfere  in  such  a  case.  He  heard 
one  day  at  the  City  Temple  a  complaint  made  to  Dr.  Parker  that 
he  did  not  speak  plainly  enough,  which  Parker  turned  off  by 
saying  '  I  always  observe  that  people,  when  they  become  hard  of 
hearing,  always  seat  themselves  as  far  from  the  preacher  as  they 
can.'  My  brother  Richard  once  asked  an  old  parishioner  if  she 
could  hear.  '  Yes,  sir,'  she  said  ;  '  I  manages  to  get  close  up  to 
the  Fowl  ' — meaning  the  lectern  ! 

Dr.  Parker  wrote  a  very  good  skit  on  Huxley  and  Tyndall  and 
Mill,  as  the  three  friends  of  Job. 

Mr.  Gladstone  hated  all  changes,  as  I  have  said,  and  I  maintained 
always  he  was  the  only  real  Conservative  existing.  '  Yes/  he  said, 
'  I  hate  all  the  radical  ideas  of  the  present  Tory  Government.' 

In  the  afternoon  walk  he  sowed  much  seed  on  stony  rocks, 
which  will  never  bring  forth  anything,  for  he  talked  over  my  head 
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about  the  Jansenists  and  Port  Royal  and  their  history,  in  which  he 
was  deeply  interested. 

At  six  o'clock  we  walked  out  into  the  cold  and  snowy  park,  he 
with  his  little  lanthorn  in  his  hand,  to  church.  Talked  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  many  black  sheep  in  such  a 
limited  body,  the  natural  result  perhaps  of  young  men  brought 
up  to  idleness,  wealth,  and  position.  Many  men  were  in  favour  of 
the  total  abolition  of  the  hereditary  principle.  He  said  he  saw  the 
difficulties  of  any  reform.  The  Lords  set  free  would  be  such  formid- 
able candidates  for  the  House  of  Commons  that  that  assembly 
would  not  like  it. 

But  what  could  be  said  of  a  Senate  of  which  the  bast  that  could 
be  postulated  of  it  by  its  apologists  was  that  thev  never  pushed 
things  so  far  as  to  cause  a  revolution  ?  It  was  urged  that  they  were 
there  to  prevent  panic  legislation.  The  two  worst  instances  of 
panic  legislation  in  his  time  were  the  '  Church  Discipline  Bill ' 
and  the  '  Ecclesiastical  Bill/  and  they  were  both  rushed  through 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Dinner  was  passed  in  talk  of  ghost  stories  and  tales  of '  Spiritists,' 
as  he  disliked  the  term  '  Spiritualists/ 

At  breakfast  the  next  day  (January  13,  1891)  I  tried  to  main- 
tain the  constantly  increasing  improvement  in  every  branch  of 
life.  He  quoted  Bacon  as  saying  that  as  the  mechanical  improve- 
ment of  a  nation  increased,  the  decadence  of  the  nation  began, 
which  I  thought,  humbly,  was  opposed  to  the  truth.  He  admitted 
that  he  could  not  support  the  proposition  by  argument,  which 
satisfied  me. 

Afterwards  he  showed  me  all  his  late  correspondence";  among 
it  was  a  letter  written  of  him  by  Lord  Acton. 

'  The  line  taken  was  the  best  and  highest.  If  we  are  all  baffled 
and  weakened  for  the  moment  we  should  have  been  so,  just  as  much 
if  he  had  not  done  what  he  did,  and  the  loss  would  have  been  per- 
manent, without  hope  of  recovery,  and  without  the  redeeming  dig- 
nity, the  moral  superiority,  and  the  splendid  act  with  which  he  put 
in  the  front  considerations  not  personal  to  himself/ 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  came  to  the  door  to  see  me  off.  As  I  was 
leaving  Ha  ward  en  :  '  There  is  one  improvement/  he  said,  '  you 
did  not  mention,  and  that's  the  improvement  of  the  Inland 
Revenue!'  And  PO  my  happy  visit  ended. 
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SOME  IMPRESSIONS  AND   REFLECTIONS. 
BY   BEXNET   COPPLESTOXE. 

IT  is  strange  how  events  of  great  national  importance  become 
associated  in  one's  mind  with  small  personal  experiences.  I  have 
told  with  what  vividness  I  remember  the  receipt  in  November 
1914  of  private  news  that  the  battle  cruisers  Invincible  and  Inflexible 
had  left  Devonport  for  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  how  I  heard  Lord 
Rosebery  read  out  Sturdee's  victorious  dispatch  to  fix  ihoirand 
people  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Glasgow.  In  a  similar  way  the  Jutland 
battle  became  impressed  upon  my  mind  in  an  unforgettable  personal 
fashion.  On  May  22,  1916.  I  learned  that  Admiral  Beatty  had  at 
his  disposal  the  four  '  Cats  ' — Lion,  Tiger.  Queen  Mary,  and  Princess 
Royal — of  about  29  knots  speed  and  each  armed  with  eight  13'5-inch 
guns,  the  two  battle  cruisers  New  Zealand  and  Indefatigable  of 
some  27  knots  of  speed,  and  carrying  each  eight  12-inch  guns,  and 
the  Queen  Elizabeths,  of  25  knots,  all  of  which  were  armed  with 
eight  of  the  new  15-inch  guns,  which  were  a  great  advance  upon 
the  earlier  thirteen -point-fives.  The  ships  of  the  Fifth  Battle 
Squadron  had  all  been  completed  since  the  war  began.  The  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself  went  into  dock  at  Rosyth  for  repairs,  so  that  for 
immediate  service  the  squadron  was  reduced  to  four  ships — Barliam, 
Valiant,  Warspite,  and  Malaya. 

Upon  the  following  Saturday,  May  27,  I  was  invited  to  lunch 
in  one  of  the  battleships,  but  upon  arrival  at  South  Queensferry, 
I  found  the  Fleet  under  Short  Notice  for  sea.  and  no  one  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  ships,  or  to  receive  friends  on  board.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day,  the  long,  light-coloured  Cats  and  the  Futurist-grey  battle- 
ships were  a  most  noble  sight,  but  I  felt  too  much  like  a  Peri  shut 
out  of  Paradise  to  be  happy  in  observing  them.  A  day  or  two 
later,  Thursday,  June  1,  was  fixed  for  my  next  visit,  but  again  the 
Fates  were  unkind.  When  I  arrived  in  the  early  morning  and 
stood  upon  the  heights  overlooking  the  an'chorage,  Beatty's  Fleet 
had  gone,  and,  though  I  did  not  know  it,  had  even  then  fought  the 
Jutland  battle.  In  the  afternoon,  news  came  with  the  return  to 
the  Forth  of  the  damaged  battleship  Warspite  surrounded  by  her 
attendant  destroyers.  That  was  on  the  Thursday  afternoon,  but 
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it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  Friday  that  the  first  Admiralty 
message  was  issued,  that  famous  message  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten either  by  the  country  or  by  the  Navy.  The  impression 
which  it  made  may  be  simply  illustrated.  I  was  sitting  in  my 
drawing-room  after  dinner,  anxiously  looking  for  news  both  on 
national  and  personal  grounds,  when  a  newsboy  shrieked  under 
my  window  '  Great  Naval  Disaster :  Five  British  Battleships 
Sunk.'  The  news  printed  in  the  paper  was  not  so  bad  as  that 
shouted,  but  it  was  bad  enough  ;  it  gave  the  impression  of  very 
heavy  losses  incurred  for  no  compensating  purpose,  and  turned 
what  had  really  been  a  conspicuous  naval  success  into  an  apology 
for  a  naval  disaster.  As  a  humble  student,  I  could  to  some  extent 
read  between  the  lines  of  the  dispatch  and  dimly  perceive  what 
had  happened,  but  to  the  mass  of  the  British  public,  the  wording 
of  that  immortal  document  could  not  have  been  worse  conceived. 
To  them  it  seemed  that  the  End  of  All  Things  was  at  hand. 

The  story  runs  that  the  first  bulletin  was  made  up  by  clerks 
from  scraps  of  messages  which  came  over  the  wireless  from  the 
Grand  Fleet,  but  in  which  the  most  important  sentence  of  all 
was  omitted.  '  The  Germans  are  claiming  a  victory,'  wailed  the 
Admiralty  clerks  through  the  aerials  at  Whitehall.  '  What  shall 
we  say  ?  '  '  Say,'  snapped  the  Grand  Fleet,  '  say  that  we  gave 
them  hell ! '  If  the  Admiralty  had  only  said  this,  said  it,  too,  in 
curt,  blasphemous  naval  fashion,  the  public  would  have  under- 
stood, and  all  would  have  been  well.  What  a  dramatic  chance  was 
then  lost !  Think  what  a  roar  of  laughter  and  cheering  would  have 
echoed  round  the  world  if  the  first  d;spatch  had  run  as  follows  : 

'  We  have  met  and  fought  the  German  Fleet,  and  given  it  hell. 
Beatty  lost  the  Queen  Mary  and  Indefatigable  in  the  first  part  of 
the  battle  when  the  odds  were  heavily  against  us,  but  Jellicoe 
coming  up  enveloped  the  enemy,  and  was  only  prevented  by  mist 
and  low  visibility  from  destroying  him  utterly.  The  Germans 
have  lost  as  many  ships  as  we  have,  and  are  shattered  beyond 
repair.' 

That  message,  in  a  few  words,  would  have  given  a  true  impression 
of  the  greatest  sea  fight  that  the  world  has  known,  a  fight,  too,  which 
has  established  beyond  question  the  unchallengeable  supremacy 
of  British  strategy,  battle  tactics,  seamanship,  discipline,  and 
devotion  to  duty  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  professional  Navy. 
In  the  technical  sense,  it  was  an  indecisive  battle  :  the  Germans 
escaped  destruction.  But  morally,  and  in  its  practical  results,  no 
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sea  fight  has  been  more  decisive.  Eighteen  months  have  passed 
since  that  morning  of  June  1  when  the  grey  dawn  showed  the  seas 
empty  of  German  ships,  and  though  the  High  Seas  Fleet  has  put 
out  many  times  since  then,  it  has  never  again  ventured  to  engage  us. 
Jutland  drove  sea  warfare,  for  the  Germans,  beneath  the  surface, 
a  petty  war  of  raids  upon  merchant  vessels,  a  war — as  regards 
neutrals — of  piracy  and  murder.  By  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  May  31, 1916,  the  Germans  had  been  out-fought,  out-manoeuvred, 
and  cut  off  from  their  bases.  Had  the  battle  begun  three  hours 
earlier,  and  had  visibility  been  as  full  as  it  had  been  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  action,  had  there  been,  above  all,  ample  sea  room,  there 
would  not  have  been  a  German  battleship  afloat  when  the  sun  went 
down.  There  never  was  a  luckier  fleet  than  that  one  which 
scrambled  away  through  the  darkness  of  May  31-June  1,  worked 
its  way  round  the  enveloping  horns  of  Jellicoe,  Beatty,  and  Evan- 
Thomas,  and  arrived  gasping  and  shattered  at  Wilhelmshaven. 
We  can  pardon  the  Kaiser,  who,  in  his  relief  for  a  crowning  mercy, 
proclaimed  the  escape  to  be  a  glorious  victory. 

But  though  the  Kaiser  may,  after  his  manner,  talk  of  victories, 
German  naval  officers  cherish  no  illusions  about  Jutland.  If  one 
takes  the  trouble  to  analyse  their  very  full  dispatches,  their  relief 
at  escaping  destruction  shines  forth  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
Admiral  Scheer  got  away,  and  showed  himself  to  be  a  consummate 
master  of  his  art.  But  he  never,  in  his  dispatches,  claims  that 
the  British  Fleets  were  defeated  in  the  military  sense.  They  were 
foiled,  chiefly  through  his  own  skill,  but  they  were  not  defeated. 
The  German  dispatches  state  definitely  that  the  battle  of  May  31 
'confirmed  the  old  truth,  that  the  large  fighting  ship,  the  ship 
which  combines  the  maximum  of  strength  in  attack  and  defence, 
rules  the  seas/  The  relation  of  strength,  they  say,  between  the 
English  and  German  Fleets  '  was  roughly  two  to  one/  They  do 
not  claim  that  this  overwhelming  superiority  in  our  strength  was 
sensibly  reduced  by  the  losses  in  the  battle,  nor  that  the  large 
English  fighting  ships — admittedly  larger,  much  more  numerous, 
and  more  powerfully  gunned  than  their  own — ceased  after  Jutland 
to  rule  the  seas.  Their  claim,  critically  examined,  is  simply  that 
in  the  circumstances  the  German  ships  made  a  highly  successful 
escape.  And  so  indeed  they  did. 

The  Jutland  battle  always  presents  itself  to  my  mind  in  a  series 
of  clear-cut  pictures.  Very  few  of  those  who  take  part  in  a  big 
naval  battle  see  anything  of  it.  They  are  at  their  stations,  occupied 
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with  their  pressing  duties,  and  the  world  without  is  hidden  from 
them.  I  try  to  imagine  the  various  phases  of  the  battle  as  they 
were  unfolded  before  the  eyes  of  those  few  in  the  fighting  squadrons 
who  did  see.  Perhaps  if  I  try  to  paint  for  my  readers  those  scenes 
whifh  are  vividly  before  me,  I  may  convey  to  them  something  of 
what  I  have  tried  to  learn  myself. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  to  the  signal  bridge  of  Admiral 
Beatty's  flagship,  the  battle  cruiser  Lion,  and  take  up  station  there 
upon  the  afternoon  of  May  31,  at  half-past  two.  It  is  a  fine  after- 
noon, though  hazy  ;  the  clouds  lie  in  heavy  banks  and  the  horizon, 
insterd  of  appearing  as  a  hard  line,  is  an  indefinable  blend  of  grey 
sea  and  grey  cloud.  It  is  a  day  of  '  low  visibility/  a  day  greatly 
favor  ring  a  weak  fleet  which  desires  to  evade  a  decisive  action. 
We  have  been  sweeping  the  lower  North  Sea,  and  are  steering  to- 
wards the  north-west  on  our  way  to  rejoin  Jellicoe's  main  Fleet. 
Our  flagship.  Lion,  is  the  leading  vessel  of  the  First  Battle  Cruiser 
Squadron,  and  following  behind  us,  we  can  see  the  Princess  Royal, 
Queen  Mary,  and  Tiger.  At  a  little  distance  behind  the  Tiger 
appear  the  two  ships  which  remain  to  us  of  the  Second  Battle 
Cruiser  Squadron,  the  Indefatigable  and  New  Zealand,  fine  powerful 
ships,  but  neither  so  fast  nor  so  powerful  as  are  our  four  Cats  of 
the  First  Squadron.  Some  five  or  six  miles  to  the  west  of  us  we 
can  make  out,  against  the  afternoon  sky,  the  huge  bulk  of  the 
Barham,  which,  followed  by  her  three  consorts,  Valiant,  Warspite, 
and  Malaya,  leads  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  of  the  most  powerful 
fighting  ships  afloat.  We  are  the  spear-head  of  Beatty's  Fleet, 
but  those  great  ships  yonder,  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  are  its 
most  solid  shaft. 

Word  runs  round  the  ship  that  the  enemy  has  been  sighted, 
but  since  we  know  nothing  of  his  numbers  or  of  his  quality — Jutland, 
though  anticipated  and  worked  for,  was  essentially  a  battle  of 
encounter— our  light  cruisers  fly  off  to  make  touch  and  find  out  for 
us.  Away  also  soars  a  seaplane,  rising  from  the  platform  of  our 
carrying  ship  Engadine,  a  clumsy-looking  seagull,  with  its  big 
pontoon  feet,  but  very  fast  and  very  deftly  handled.  The  seaplane 
flies  low,  for  the  clouds  droop  towards  the  sea,  it  is  heavily  fired 
upon,  but  is  not  hit,  and  it  returns  to  tell  us — or  rather  the  Admiral, 
in  his  conning  tower  below — just  what  he  wishes  to  learn.  There 
is  an  enemy  battle  cruiser  squadron  immediately  in  front  of  us, 
consisting  of  five  armoured  ships,  with  their  attendant  light  cruisers 
and  destroyers.  The  German  battle  cruisers  are :  Derfflinger 
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(12-inch  guns),  Liltzow  (12-inch),  MoUke  (11-inch),  Seydlitz  (11- 
inch),  and  another  stated  by  the  Germans  to  be  the  Von  der  Tann, 
which  had  more  than  once  been  reported  lost.  Since  onr  four  big 
battle  cruisers  carry  13-5-inch  guns,  and  two  others  guns  of  12-inch, 
and  the  four  battleships  supporting  us  great  15-inch  weapons,  we 
ought  to  eat  up  the  German  battle  cruisers  if  we  can  draw  near 
enough  to  see  them  distinctly.  By  half-past  three  the  two  British 
battle  cruiser  squadrons  are  moving  at  25  knots,  formed  up  in  line 
of  battle,  and  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron,  still  some  five  miles  away, 
is  steaming  at  about  23  knots.  The  Germans  have  turned  in  a 
southerly  direction,  and  are  flying  at  full  speed  upon  a  course  which 
is  roughly  parallel  with  that  which  we  have  now  taken  up.  During 
the  past  hour  we  have  come  round  nearly  twelve  points — eight 
points  go  to  a  right  angle — and  are  now  speeding  away  from  Jellicoe'a 
Grand  Fleet,  which  is  some  forty  miles  distant  to  the  north  and 
west.  Since  we  are  faster  than  Jellicoe,  the  gap  between  us  and 
him  is  steadily  opening  out. 

From  the  signal  bridge,  a  very  exposed  position,  we  can  see 
the  turret  guns  below  us  and  the  spotting  top  above.  The  turrets 
swing  round,  as  the  gunners  inside  get  their  directions  from  the 
gunnery-control  officer  who,  in  his  turn,  receives  every  few  mo- 
ments the  results  of  the  range-finding  and  rate  of  change  obser- 
vations which  are  being  continually  taken  by  petty  officers  charged 
with  the  duty.  Further  corrections  will  be  made  when  the  guns 
begin  to  shoot,  and  the  spotting  officers  aloft  watch  for  the  splashes 
of  the  shells  as  they  fall  into  the  sea.  Naval  gunnery,  in  spite  of  all 
the  brains  and  experience  lavished  upon  it,  must  always  be  far  from 
an  exact  science.  One  has  to  do  with  moving  ships  firing  at  other 
moving  ships,  many  factors  which  go  to  a  precise  calculation  are 
imperfectly  known,  and  though  the  margin  of  error  may  be  reduced 
by  modern  instruments  of  precision,  the  long  fighting  ranges  of 
to-day  make  the  error  substantial.  The  lower  the  visibility,  the 
greater  becomes  the  gunner's  uncertainty,  for  neither  range-finding 
nor  spotting  can  be  carried  on  with  accuracy.  Even  on  the  clearest 
of  days  it  is  difficult  to  '  spot  '  a  shell-splash  at  more  than  14,000 
yards  (eight  land  miles),  a  range  which  is  short  for  the  huge  naval 
gun.  When  many  guns  are  firing,  it  is  not  easy  to  pick  up  the 
splashes  of  one's  own  shells,  and  to  distinguish  between  their  water- 
bursts  and  the  camouflage  put  up  by  an  enemy. 

At  our  position  upon  the  signal  bridge,  though  we  are  there  only 
n  spirit,  we  probably  feel  much  more  of  excitement  than  does  any 
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officer  or  man  of  the  big  ship  upon  which  we  have  intruded  our 
ghostly  presence.  Most  of  them  can  see  nothing  ;  all  of  them  are 
too  busy  upon  their  duties  to  bother  about  personal  feelings.  There 
is  an  atmosphere  of  serene  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  ship 
which  communicates  itself  even  to  outsiders  like  us.  At  3.48  the 
enemy  is  some  18,500  yards  distant,  and  visible,  for  the  light  has 
improved,  and  firing  begins  almost  simultaneously  from  us  and 
our  opponents.  The  first  crash  from  the  Lion's  two  fore-turrets 
nearly  throws  us  off  the  bridge,  so  sudden  and  fierce  it  is,  and  so 
little  does  its  intensity  seem  to  be  subdued  by  our  ear-protectors. 
But  as  other  crashes  follow  down  the  line  we  grow  accustomed  to 
them,  grip  tightly  at  the  hand-rail,  and  forget  ourselves  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  sight  unfolding  itself  before  us.  Away,  far  away, 
is  the  enemy,  hull  down,  smothered  in  smoke  and  by  the  huge  gouts 
of  spray  thrown  up  by  our  bursting  shells.  He  is  adding  to  the 
splashes  by  firing  his  own  side  batteries  into  the  sea,  to  confuse  the 
judgment  of  our  spotters. 

At  each  discharge  from  our  ship,  a  great  cone  of  incandescent 
gas  flames  forth,  cutting  like  a  sword  through  the  pale  curtain  of 
smoke.  From  the  distant  enemy  ships  we  can  see  thin  flashes  spurt 
in  reply,  and  his  shells  pitch  beside  us  and  over  us,  lashing  our  decks 
with  sea  foam  and  sometimes  throwing  a  torrent  of  water  over  the 
spotting  top  and  bridge.  Before  five  minutes  have  passed,  we  are 
wet  through,  our  ears  are  drumming  in  spite  of  the  faithful  pro- 
tectors, and  all  sensation  except  of  absorbed  interest  in  the  battle 
has  left  us.  At  any  moment  we  may  be  scattered  by  a  bursting 
shell,  or  carried  to  the  bottom  with  our  sunken  ship,  but  we  do  not 
give  a  thought  to  the  risks. 

While  we  are  firing  at  the  enemy,  and  he  is  firing  at  us  at  ranges 
varying  from  ten  to  eight  miles,  a  fierce  battle  is  going  on  between 
the  lines  of  big  ships.  Light  cruisers  are  fighting  light  cruisers, 
destroyers  are  rushing  upon  destroyers.  At  an  early  stage  in  the 
action,  the  German  Admiral  Hipper — in  command  of  the  battle 
cruisers — launched  fifteen  destroyers  at  our  line,  and  was  taught 
a  rough  lesson  in  the  quality  of  the  boys  who  man  our  T.B.D.s. 
Twelve  of  our  heavier  and  more  powerfully  armed  destroyers  fell 
upon  the  German  fifteen,  huddled  them  into  a  bunch,  and  had 
started  to  lay  them  out  scientifically  with  gun  and  torpedo,  when 
they  fled  back  to  the  shelter  of  their  own  big  ships.  Following 
them  upr,  our  destroyers  delivered  a  volley  of  torpedoes  upon  the 
German  battle  cruisers  at  less  than  3000  yards  distance.  Probably 
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no  damage  was  done,  for  it  is  the  forlornest  of  jobs  to  loose  mouldies 
against  fast  manoeuvring  ships,  but  lack  of  success  does  not  in  any 
way  dim  the  splendour  of  the  attempt.  As  light  cruisers  and 
destroyers  fight  and  manoeuvre,  the  torrent  of  heavy  shells  screams 
over  their  heads,  flying  as  high  in  their  course  as  Alpine  mountains, 
and  dropping  almost  vertically  near  the  lines  of  battle  cruisers. 

As  soon  as  we  turned  to  the  south  in  pursuit  of  Hipper' s  advance 
squadron  of  battle  cruisers,  Admiral  Evan-Thomas  closed  his 
supporting  battleships  upon  us,  and  we  can  now  see  them  clearly 
about  two  miles  away  on  our  starboard  quarter,  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  the  flagship  Barham  leading.  At  eight  minutes  past  four 
they  join  in  the  fight,  firing  at  a  range  of  20,000  yards  (12  miles), 
not  an  excessive  distance  for  their  tremendous  flat-shooting  15-inch 
guns  if  the  light  were  good,  but  too  far  for  accuracy  now  that  the 
enemy  ships  can  be  seen  so  very  indistinctly.  Up  to  now  the  German 
gunnery  has  been  good ;  our  ships  have  not  often  been  seriously 
struck,  but  the  shells  in  bunched  salvoes  have  fallen  very  closely 
beside  us.  Our  armour,  though  much  thinner  than  that  of  the 
battleships  behind  us,  is  sufficient  to  keep  off  the  enemy's  light 
shells — our  13 '5-inch  shells  are  twice  the  weight  of  his  11-inch,  and 
the  15-inch  shells  fired  by  the  Queen  Elizabeths  astern  of  us  are  more 
than  twice  the  weight  of  his  12-inch.  We  feel  little  anxiety  for  our 
turrets,  conning  towers,  or  sides,  but  we  notice  how  steeply  his 
salvoes  are  falling  at  the  long  ranges,  and  are  not  without  concern 
for  our  thin  decks  should  any  12-inch  shells  of  850  Ib.  weight 
plump  fairly -upon  them  from  the  skies.  By  half-past  four  the 
German  fire  has  slackened  a  good  deal,  has  become  ragged  and  in- 
accurate, showing  that  we  are  getting  home  with  our  heavy  stuff, 
and  the  third  ship  in  the  line  is  seen  to  be  on  fire.  All  is  going 
well,  the  enemy  is  outclassed  in  ships  and  in  guns ;  we  are  still 
between  him  and  his  bases  to  the  south-west,  he  is  already  becoming 
squeezed  up  against  the  big  banks  which  stretch  out  100  miles 
from  the  Jutland  coast,  and  for  a  while  it  looks  as  if  Beatty  had 
struck  something  both  soft  and  good. 

But  a  few  minutes  make  a  great  change.  All  through  the  last 
hour  we  have  been  steaming  fast  towards  the  main  German  High 
Seas  Fleet  and  away  from  Jellicoe,  and  at  4.42  the  leading  German 
battleships  can  be  seen  upon  the  smoky  horizon  to  the  south-east. 
Though  we  do  not  know  it  yet,  the  whole  High  Seas  Fleet  is  before 
us,  including  sixteen  of  the  best  German  ships,  and  it  were  the  worst 
of  folly  to  go  any  farther  towards  it.  We  could,  it  is  true,  com- 
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pletely  outflank  it  by  continuing  on  our  present  course,  arid  with 
our  high  speed  might  avoid  being  crushed  in  a  general  action,  but 
we  should  have  irrevocably  separated  ourselves  from  Jellicoe,  and 
have  committed  a  tactical  mistake  of  the  biggest  kind.  We  should 
have  divided  the  English  forces  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  instead 
of  concentrating  them.  So  a  quick  order  comes  from  the  conning 
tower  below,  and  away  beside  us  runs  a  signal  hoist.  '  Sixteen 
points,  starboard/  Sixteen  points  mean  a  complete  half -circle, 
and  round  come  our  ships,  the  Lion  leading,  turning  in  a  curve  of 
which  the  diameter  is  nearly  a  mile,  and  heading  now  to  the  north, 
towards  Jellicoe,  instead  of  to  the  south,  away  from  him.  Our  pur- 
pose now  is  to  keep  the  Germans  fully  occupied  until  Jellicoe,  who  is 
driving  his  battleships  at  their  fullest  speed,  can  come  down  and 
wipe  Fritz  off  the  seas.  As  we  come  round,  the  German  battle 
cruisers  follow  our  manoeuvre,  and  also  turn  through  sixteen  points 
in  order  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  enemy's  battle 
line. 

As  we  swing  round  and  take  up  our  new  course,  we  pass  between 
the  Queen  Elizabeths  and  the  enemy,  masking  their  fire,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  we  are  exposed  in  the  midst  of  a  critical  manoeuvre 
to  the  concentrated  salvoes  of  every  German  battleship  within 
range.  The  range  is  long,  the  German  shells  fired  with  high  eleva- 
tion fall  very  steeply,  and  we  are  safe  except  from  the  ill-luck  of 
heavy  projectiles  pitching  upon  our  decks.  From  the  signal  bridge 
of  the  Lion  we  can  see  every  battle  cruiser  as  it  swings,  or  as  it 
approaches  the  turning  point,  we  can  see  the  whole  beautiful  length 
of  them,  and  we  also  see  a  sight  which  has  never  before  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  eyes  of  man.  For  we  see  two  splendid  battle 
cruisers  struck  and  sink  ;  first  the  Indefatigable,  and  then  the  Queen 
Mary.  It  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  describe  the  scene  as  actually 
it  presented  itself  to  our  eyes. 

Beatty  has  lost  two  battle  cruisers,  one  of  the  first  class  and 
one  of  the  second.  There  remain  to  him  four — the  three  Cats 
and  the  New  Zealand  ;  he  is  sorely  weakened,  but  does  not  hesitate. 
He  has  two  duties  to  carry  out — to  lead  the  enemy  towards  Jellicoe, 
and  so  to  dispose  of  his  battle  cruisers  beyond  the  head  of  the 
German  lines  as  powerfully  to  aid  Jellicoe  in  completing  their  en- 
velopment. Beatty  is  now  round,  and  round  also  comes  the  Fifth 
Battle  Squadron,  forming  astern  of  the  battle  cruisers,  and  with 
them  engaging  the  leading  German  ships.  The  enemy  is  some 
14,000  yards  distant  from  us  in  the  Lion  (8 £  miles),  and  this  range 
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changes  little  while  Beatty  is  speeding  first  north  and  then  north- 
east, in  order  to  cross  the  '  T  '  of  the  German  line.  We  will  continue 
to  stand  upon  the  Lion's  bridge  during  the  execution  of  this  most 
spirited  manoeuvre,  and  then  leave  Beatty 's  flagship  in  order  to 
observe  from  the  spotting  top  of  a  battleship  how  the  four  Queen 
Eli2abeths  fought  the  whole  High  Seas  Fleet,  while  our  battle 
cruisers  were  turning  its  van.  What  these  splendid  ships  did,  and 
did  to  perfection,  was  to  stall  the  Germans  off,  and  so  give  time 
both  for  the  enveloping  movement  of  Beatty  and  for  the  arrival 
and  deployment  of  Jellicoe's  main  Fleet. 

By  five  o'clock  Beatty  is  fairly  off  upon  his  gallant  adventure, 
and  during  the  next  hour,  the  hardest  fought  part  of  the  whole 
battle,  the  gap  between  the  battle  cruisers  and  the  four  supporting 
battleships  steadily  widens.  If  the  Germans  are  to  be  enveloped, 
Beatty  must  at  the  critical  moment  allow  sufficient  space  between 
himself  and  Evan-Thomas  for  Jellicoe  to  deploy  his  big  Fleet 
between  them,  and  this  involves  on  the  part  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  a  deployment  in  the  midst  of  battle  of  a  delicacy  and 
accuracy  only  possible  to  a  naval  tactician  of  the  highest  order. 
But  both  Beatty  and  Evan-Thomas  know  their  Jellicoe,  to  whom, 
at  few-minute  intervals,  crackle  from  the  aerials  above  us  wireless 
messages  giving  with  naval  precision  the  exact  courses  and  speeds 
of  our  ships  and  the  bearings  of  the  enemy.  For  an  hour — up  to  the 
moment  when  we  turned  to  the  north — we  ran  away  from  Jellicoe, 
but  during  the  next  hour  we  steam  towards  him ;  we  know  that  he 
is  pressing  to  our  aid  with  all  the  speed  which  his  panting  engineers 
can  get  out  of  his  squadrons.  Beatty 's  battle  cruisers,  curving 
round  the  head  of  the  German  line  at  a  range  of  14,000  to  12,000 
yards,  are  firing  all  the  while,  and  being  fired  at  all  the  while,  but 
though  often  hit,  they  are  safer  now  than  when  they  were  a  couple 
of  miles  more  distant. 

We  have  now  reached  a  very  important  phase  in  the  battle. 
It  is  twenty  minutes  past  six.  At  six  o'clock  the  leading  vessels 
of  Jellicoe's  Grand  Fleet  had  been  sighted  five  miles  to  the  north 
of  us,  and  his  three  battle  cruisers — Invincible  (Admiral  Hood), 
Inflexible,  and  Indomitable — have  flown  down  to  the  help  of  Beatty. 
They  come  into  action,  steaming  hard  due  south,  and  take  station 
ahead  of  us  in  the  Lion.  By  this  lengthening  of  his  line  to  the 
south  Beatty  has  now  completely  enveloped  the  German  battle 
cruisers,  which  turn  through  some  twelve  points  and  endeavour 
to  wriggle  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  trap  which  they  see  closing  remorse- 
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lessly  upon  them.  They  are  followed  in  this  turn  by  the  battleships 
of  the  High  Seas  Fleet  which,  for  more  than  an  hour,  have  been 
faithfully  hammered  by  Evan-Thomas's  Queen  Elizabeths,  and 
show  up  against  the  sky  a  very  ragged  outline.  The  range  of 
the  battle  cruisers  is  now  down  to  8000  yards,  and  they  get  well 
home  upon  battleships  as  well  as  upon  opponents  of  their  own  class. 
We  do  not  ourselves  escape  loss,  for  the  Invincible,  which  has  become 
the  leading  ship,  is  shattered  by  concentrated  gunfire.  The  gallant 
Hood,  with  his  men,  has  gone  to  join  his  great  naval  ancestors. 

And  now  let  us  put  the  clock  back  to  the  hour,  4.57,  when 
the  Queen  Elizabeths  had  completed  their  turn  to  the  north,  and 
had  taken  up  position  astern  of  Beatty  to  hold  off  the  main  German 
Fleet  while  he  is  making  his  enveloping  rush.  From  the  spotting 
top  of  the  battleship  upon  which  we  have  descended  we  get  a  most 
inspiring  view,  though  every  now  and  then  we  are  smothered  in 
oily  smoke  from  the  huge  flat  funnels  below  us,  and  are  drenched 
with  water  which  is  flung  up  in  torrents  by  shells  bursting  along- 
side. The  enemy  ships  upon  which  we  are  firing  are  some  18,000 
yards  distant,  we  can  with  great  difficulty  make  them  out  amid  the 
smoke  and  haze,  and  we  wonder  mightily  how  the  keen-eyed  spotting 
officers  beside  us  can  judge  and  correct,  as  they  appear  to  be  doing, 
the  bursts  of  our  shells  more  than  ten  miles  distant.  Our  guns, 
and  those  of  our  consorts,  are  firing  deliberately,  for  we  do  not 
know  how  long  the  battle  will  endure,  and  the  supply  of  15-inch 
shell  and  cordite  cannot  be  unlimited  in  the  very  biggest  of  shipsg 
We  learn  from  the  spotting  officers  that  all  our  ships,  except  the 
Valiant,  have  been  hit  several  times  while  coming  into  action  by 
dropping  shots,  but  that  no  serious  harm  has  been  done.  Meanwhile 
the  shells  are  falling  fast  about  us,  and  all  of  our  ships  are  repeatedly 
straddled.  The  Warspite  suffered  the  most  severely,  though  even 
she  was  able  to  go  home  to  the  Forth  under  her  own  steam.  This 
is  the  battleship  whose  steering  gear  went  wrong  later  in  the  action, 
and  which  turned  two  complete  '  O's  '  at  full  speed.  Round  she 
went  in  great  circles  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  spitting  shots  with  every 
gun  that  bore  upon  the  enemy  during  her  wild  gyrations.  Fritz 
began  well,  but  does  not  seem  able  to  stand  punishment.  He  rarely 
hits  us  now,  though  we  are  giving  him  a  much  better  mark  than 
he  presents  to  us.  For  we  are  silhouetted  against  the  almost  clear 
sky  to  the  west,  while  he — and  there  are  a  great  many  of  him — is 
buried  in  mist  and  smoke  to  the  east.  Barely  can  our  range-finding 
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officers  take  a  clear  observation  ;  rarely  can  our  spotters  make 
sure  of  a  correction.  Yet  every  now  and  then  we  note  signs  that 
our  low-flying,  hard-hitting  shells — each  one  of  which  weighs 
three-quarters  of  a  ton  ! — are  getting  home  upon  him  at  least  as 
frequently  as  his  shots  are  hitting  us.  Three  of  his  battleships  are 
new,  built  since  the  war  began,  but  the  rest  are  just  Konigs  and 
Kaisers,  no  better  than  our  Dreadnoughts  of  half  a  dozen  years 
ago.  We  would  willingly  take  on  twice  our  numbers  of  such  battle- 
ships and  fight  them  to  a  finish  upon  a  clear  summer's  day. 

Our  battle  tactics  are  now  plain  to  see.  They  are  to  keep  out 
to  the  farthest  visible  range,  to  avoid  being  materially  damaged, 
and  to  keep  Fritz's  battleships  so  fully  occupied  that  they  will  have 
no  opportunity  of  closing  in  upon  Beatty  when  he  completes  his 
envelopment.  We  can  see  our  battle  cruisers  some  three  miles 
away,  swinging  more  and  more  round  the  head  of  the  German  line, 
and  the  enemy's  battle  cruisers  edging  away  in  the  effort  to  avoid 
being  outflanked.  Far  away  to  the  north  appears  the  smoke  of 
the  three  battle  cruisers  which  are  speeding  ahead  of  Jellicoe's 
main  Fleet  ;  they  are  getting  their  instructions  from  Beatty's 
Lion,  and  are  already  making  for  the  head  of  his  line  so  as  to  prolong 
it,  and  so  to  complete  the  envelopment  which  is  now  our  urgent 
purpose.  Our  Queen  Elizabeth  battleships  are  not  hurrying  either 
their  engines  or  their  guns.  We  are  moving  just  fast  enough  to 
keep  slightly  ahead  of  the  first  half-dozen  of  the  German  battleships  ; 
we  are  pounding  them  steadily  whenever  a  decent  mark  is  offered  us 
— which  unhappily  is  not  often — and  we  have  seen  one  big  ship 
go  down  smothered  in  smoke  and  flames.  The  time  draws  on 
and  it  is  already  six  o'clock  ;  we  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  fight 
for  more  than  an  hour,  though  it  seems  but  a  few  minutes  since  we 
turned  more  than  twenty  miles  back  to  the  south,  and  first  gave 
Fritz  a  taste  of  what  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  could  do.  We 
are  slowing  down  now,  and  the  gap  between  us  and  Beatty  is  widen- 
ing out,  for  we  know  that  Jellicoe  is  coming,  and  that  he  will  deploy 
his  three  battle  squadrons  between  us  and  our  battle  cruisers, 
which,  extended  in  a  long  line,  with  Hood's  Invincible  in  front,  are 
well  round  the  head  of  the  German  ships.  The  whole  German 
Fleet  is  curving  into  a  long,  close-knit  spiral  between  us  and  Beatty, 
and,  if  the  light  will  hold,  we  have  it  ripe  for  destruction.  We  have 
played  our  part ;  the  issue  now  rests  with  Jellicoe  and  the  gods 
of  weather. 

Everything  for  which  we  and  the  battle  cruisers  have  fought 
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and  suffered,  for  which  we  have  risked  and  lost  the  Queen  Mary 
and  Indefatigable,  is  drawing  to  its  appointed  end.  Our  Fifth 
Battle  Squadron  has  nearly  stopped,  and  has  inclined  four  points 
towards  the  east,  so  as  to  allow  the  gap  for  Jellicoe's  deployment 
to  widen  out.  Firing  upon  both  sides  has  ceased.  We  have  great 
work  still  to  do,  and  are  anxious  to  keep  all  the  shells  we  yet  carry 
for  it,  and  the  enemy  is  too  heavily  battered  and  in  too  grievous 
a  peril  to  think  of  anything  but  his  immediate  escape.  We  are 
waiting  for  Jellicoe,  whose  squadrons  are  already  beginning  to 
deploy. 

While  the  Queen  Elizabeths  wait,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
resume  the  action  whenever  and  wherever  their  tremendous  services 
may  be  called  for,  we  will  leave  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron,  and, 
flying  far  over  the  sea,  will  penetrate  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the 
conning  tower  of  the  Fleet  flagship  wherein  stands  the  small,  firm- 
lipped,  eager-eyed  man  who  is  the  brain  and  nerve  centre  of  the 
battle.  There  are  those  who  have  as  sharp  a  thirst  for  battle — 
Beatty  has  ;  and  there  are  those  who  have  been  as  patient  under 
long-drawn-out  delays  and  disappointments — Kitchener  was ; 
yet  there  have  been  few  fighting  men  in  English  history  who  could, 
as  Jellicoe  can,  combine  enduring  patience  with  the  most  burning 
ardour,  and  never  allow  the  one  to  achieve  mastery  over  the  other. 
Watch  him  now  in  the  conning  tower  of  the  Iron  Duke.  He  has 
waited  and  worked  during  twenty -two  months  for  just  this  moment, 
when  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  have  placed  their  cards  upon 
the  table,  and  he,  exactly  at  the  proper  instant,  will  play  his  over- 
whelming trumps.  If  ever  a  man  had  excuse  for  too  hasty  a 
movement,  for  too  great  an  eagerness  to  snatch  at  victory,  Jellicoe 
would  have  one  now.  His  eyes  flash,  and  one  may  read  in  them 
the  man's  intense  anxiety  not  to  allow  one  moment  of  unnecessary 
delay  to  interpose  between  his  Fleet  and  the  scattering  enemy. 
Yet  until  the  exact  moment  arrives  when  he  can  with  sure  hand 
deploy  his  squadrons  into  line  of  battle,  and  fit  them  with  precision 
into  the  gap  made  for  them  between  Beatty  to  the  east  and  south 
and  Evan-Thomas  to  the  west  and  south,  he  will  not  give  the  order 
which,  once  given,  cannot  be  recalled.  For  as  soon  as  his  Fleet 
has  deployed,  it  will  be  largely  out  of  his  hands,  its  dispositions 
will  have  been  made,  and  if  it  deploys  too  soon,  the  crushing  oppor- 
tunity will  be  missed,  and  the  Germans  will  infallibly  escape.  So, 
with  his  divisions  well  in  hand,  he  watches  upon  the  chart  the 
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movements  of  his  own  and  Beatty's  vessels,  as  the  wireless  waves 
report  them  to  him,  and  every  few  minutes  goes  to  the  observation 
hoods  of  the  conning  tower,  and  seeks  to  peer  through  the  thick 
haze  and  smoke  which  still  hide  from  him  the  enveloping  horns  of 
the  English  ships,  and  the  curving  masses  of  the  enemy.     If  he 
could  see  clearly  his  task  would  be  less  difficult  and  the  culmination 
of  his  hopes  less  doubtful.     But  he  cannot  see ;  he  has  to  work 
by  wireless  and  by  instinct,  largely  by  faith,  trusting  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Beatty  and  Evan-Thomas,  far  away,  and  himself  subject 
to  the  ever-varying  uncertainties  of  sea  fighting.     He  goes  back  to 
the  chart,  upon  which  his  staff  are  noting  down  the  condensed 
essence  of  all  the  messages  as  they  flow  in,  and  then,  the  moment 
having  arrived,  he  gives  the  word.    Away  run  the  signal  flags, 
picked  up  and  interpreted  by  every  squadron  flagship,  and  then 
repeated  by  every  ship.    The  close  divisions  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
spread  out,  melt  gracefully  into  lines — to  all  appearance  as  easily 
as  if  they  were  battalions  of  infantry — they  swing  round  to  the 
east,  the  foremost  vessel  reaching  out  to  join  up  with  Beatty's  battle 
cruisers.    As  the  Grand  Fleet  deploys,  Evan-Thomas  swings  in 
his  four  Queen  Elizabeths  so  that  the  Barham,  without  haste  or 
hesitation,  falls  in  behind  the  aftermost  of  Jellicoe's  battleships, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  completes  the 
line,  which  stretches  now  in  one  long  curve  to  the  west  and  north 
and  east  of  the  beaten  Germans.    The  deployment  is  complete, 
the  whole  Grand  Fleet  has  concentrated,  the  enemy  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides,  we  are  faster  than  he  is,  and  more  than  twice  as 
powerful ;  if  the  light  will  hold,  his  end  has  come.     Although  from 
the  Iron  Duke  we  cannot  now  see  the  wide  enveloping  horns,  yet 
we  have  lately  been  with  them  and  know  them.    The  main  Fleet 
in  whose  centre  we  now  steam,  consists  of  Dreadnoughts,    Orions, 
King  George  the  Fifths,   Iron  Dukes  (all  acting   as   flagships), 
Royal  Sovereigns,  with  15-inch  guns,  the  Canada,  with  14-inch  guns, 
and  that  queer  Dago  ship  the  Agincourt,  with  her  seven  turrets  all 
on  the  middle  line,  and  each  containing  two  12-inch  guns.    Not 
a  ship  in  our  battle  line  has  been  afloat  for  more  than  seven  years, 
and  most  of  them  are  less  than  three  years  old.     The  material 
newness  of  the  Grand  Fleet  is  a  most  striking  testimony  to  the 
eternal  youth  of  the  Navy's  ancient  soul. 

We  have  now  concentrated  in  battle  line  the  battleships  of  our 
own  main  Fleet  and  six  battle  cruisers,  after  allowing  for  our  losses, 
and  the  Germans  have,  after  making  a  similar  allowance,  not  more 
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than  fourteen  battleships  and  three  battle  cruisers.  I  do  not 
count  obsolete  pre-Dreadnoughts.  The  disparity  in  force  is 
greater  even  than  is  shown  by  the  bare  numbers,  which  it  is  not 
permitted  to  give  exactly.  Scarcely  a  ship  of  the  enemy  can  com- 
pare in  fighting  force  with  the  Queen  Elizabeths  or  the  Royal 
Sovereigns,  or  even  with  the  Iron  Dukes,  Orions,  and  King  George 
the  Fifths.  Of  course  he  made  off  ;  he  would  have  been  a  fool  if  he 
had  not — and  Admiral  Scheer  is  far  from  being  a  fool. 

Our  concentrated  Fleet  came  into  action  at  6.17,  and  at  this 
moment  the  Germans  were  curving  in  a  spiral  towards  the  south- 
west, seeking  a  way  out  of  the  sea  lion's  jaws.  They  were  greatly 
favoured  by  the  mist  and  were  handled  with  superb  skill.  They 
relied  upon  constant  torpedo  attacks  to  fend  off  our  battleships, 
while  their  own  big  vessels  worked  themselves  clear.  We  could 
never  see  more  than  four  or  five  ships  at  a  time  in  their  van,  or 
from  eight  to  ten  in  their  rear.  For  two  hours  the  English  Fleet, 
both  battleships  and  battle  cruisers,  sought  to  close,  and  now  and 
then  would  get  well  home  upon  the  enemy  at  from  11,000  to  9000 
yards,  but  again  and  again  under  cover  of  torpedo  attacks  and  smoke 
clouds,  the  Germans  opened  out  the  range  and  evaded  us.  We  could 
not  get  in  our  heavy  blows  for  long  enough  to  crush  Scheer,  and  he 
could  not  get  in  his  mosquito  attacks  with  sufficient  success  wholly 
to  stave  us  off.  For  us  those  two  hours  of  hunting  an  elusive 
enemy  amid  smoke  and  fog  banks  were  intensely  exasperating  ; 
for  him  they  must  have  been  not  less  intensely  nerve-racking.  All 
the  while  we  were  hunting  him,  he  was  edging  away  to  the  south- 
west— '  pursuing  the  English  '  was  his  own  humorous  description 
of  the  manoeuvre — and  both  Jellicoe  and  Beatty  were  pressing 
down  between  him  and  the  land,  and  endeavouring  to  push  him 
away  from  his  bases.  All  the  while  our  battleships  and  battle 
cruisers  were  firing  heavily  upon  any  German  ship  which  they 
could  see,  damaging  many,  and  sinking  one  at  least.  The  return 
fire  was  so  ragged  and  ineffective  that  our  vessels  were  scarcely 
touched,  and  only  three  men  were  wounded  in  the  whole  of  Jellicoe's 
main  Fleet.  By  nine  o'clock,  both  Beatty  and  Jellicoe  were  far 
down  the  Jutland  coast,  and  had  turned  towards  the  south-west 
in  the  expectation  that  daylight  would  reveal  to  them  the  German 
Fleet  in  a  favourable  position  for  ending  the  business. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FROM   WEST  AND   EAST  IN  AFRICA. 
BY  A  SOLDIER'S   WIFE. 

IN  the  stress  of  life  to-day  at  the  great  world-centres,  in  the  brave 
forcing-to  of  the  door  on  all  emotion,  with  bolts  and  hinges  strained 
until  one  dreads  another  wrench  lest  it  tear  them  from  their  fasten- 
ings and  let  loose  the  furies  of  fear  and  sorrow  and  despair,  at  such 
a  time  one  can  picture  some  soul  oppressed  and  fearful,  creeping 
perhaps  into  the  echoing  silence  under  the  great*  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral— stealing  into  that  perpetual  twilight  at  a  still 
hour  that  holds  no  music  and  no  words  to  stir  the  hidden  pain. 
In  imagination  one  can  watch  with  him  and,  listening,  hear  the 
great  heart  of  London  throb,  and  by  the  strength  of  those  heart- 
beats know  once  more  that  all  is  well.  But  here  in  the  veld, 
where  life  moves  on  so  much  as  usual,  where  man  goes  forth  to 
his  work  until  the  evening  and  the  beasts  to  their  ploughing  and 
their  pasture,  where  the  very  air  sparkles  with  a  gay  callousness, 
there  comes  for  us  the  need  of  something  to  stir,  to  set  the  pulses 
aching,  to  bring  an  anxious  catch  to  the  too  easy  breath. 

And  so  it  seemed«good  that  Sunday  afternoon  to  stand  lonely 
in  the  dense  crowd  that  thronged  and  overflowed  the  City  Hall 
in  Capetown.  Each  of  us  alone,  yet  drawn  with  vibrating  strings 
to  one  purpose,  held  by  one  hope,  haunted  with  one  anxiety — 
in  many  cases  with  one  enduring  sorrow.  And  while  we  waited 
a  man  sang,  voice  and  words  electric  :  '  It  is  enough.  Now, 
Lord,  take  away  my  life,  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.' 
The  passion  and  despair  struck  home  so  keenly  !  Of  what  use 
the  aeons  of  evolution,  the  growth  of  sociology,  the  brotherhood 
of  man  ?  The  march  of  civilisation — leading  where  ? 
'  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers,  now  let  me  die.' 
The  music  quivered  into  silence,  and  the  speaker  whom  we 
had  come  to  hear  stood  up.  In  that  tense  atmosphere  it  was  an 
inspiring  audience  ;  we  were  as  wax  to  be  moulded,  as  fire  to  die 
down  or  at  a  breath  to  flame  to  devotion,  to  the  last  supreme 
sacrifice.  And  then — for  me — the  tension  snapped.  I  had  hardly 
noticed,  in  the  emotion  of  the  moment,  the  row  of  uniformed  men 
in  front  of  me,  not  until,  at  the  speaker's  first  words,  a  distinct 
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giggle  arrested  my  ear  and  an  elbow  from  a  small  khaki-clad  figure 
was  driven  home  in  the  ribs  of  a  tall  lank  sailor  man. 

'  That's  'im  !  '  shrilled  a  whisper,  and  my  indignant  frown  at 
this  profanity  was  disarmed  as  a  beaming  wizened  face  turned 
round- — so  sure  was  it  of  sympathy.  The  sibilant  whisper  rose 
and  the  face  grew  crimson  with  excitement. 

'  See  'im  ?  '  with  jerk  of  thumb  and  head  towards  the  platform 
— '  that's  my  Colonel,  that  is.' 

'  Hush  !  '  said  someone,  and  the  head  jerked  back  to  normal 
position. 

'  It  is  literally  true,'  the  speaker  was  saying  ;  '  I  confess  I 
cannot  wholly  account  for  it — that  the  South  African  soldier 
seems  to  have  wiped  out  the  words  "  grouse  "  and  "  grumble  " 
from  his  pocket  dictionary.  Men  under  the  most  trying  conditions 
of  discomfort,  of  hardship,  starvation,  and  disease  ;  men  suffering 
from  grievous  wounds  who  have  not  had  a  full  stomach  or  a  dry 
stitch  of  clothing  night  or  day  for  weeks,  invariably  greet  one  with 
a  smile  and  a  cheery  lie  :  "  Quite  all  right,  sir,"  "  Not  so  bad," 
"No  complaints."  ' 

Another  dig  of  the  sharp  elbow,  and  again  the  irrepressible 
head  was  turned  to  us. 

'  Cup  of  flour  was  all  we  'ad,  some  days,  and  no  fire  to  cook 
it,  but  we  never  grumble.  Wet  to  the  skin  day  in  day  out.  Foller 
'im  to  'ell,  we  would,  cheerful,  there  and  back,'  and  thereafter  the 
elbow-digs  and  the  hiss  of  the  whisper  punctuated  the  speech. 

It  was  in  the  Best  House  that  I  again  met  the  wizened  face  of 
my  cheery  little  Cockney. 

'  Am  I  goin'  back,  lady  ?  Next  week,  worse  luck  !  Black- 
water  fever  I  'ad,  and  malaria,  time  after  time,  when  we  was 
starving,  but  they're  sendin'  me  back  for  all  that,  and  soon's  I  get 
to  Dar-es-Salaam  down  I'll  go  again.  Never  leaves  yer,  that  fever, 
never  gives  yer  'alf  a  show,  but  what's  the  odds  ?  You  get  so 
that  some'ow  yer  don't  seem  to  care  what  'appens,'  and  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  shifted  a  responsibility  that  was  not  his. 

A  little  group  sprawled  comfortably  round  the  fire.  Capetown 
is  a  chilly  place  in  the  damp  winter  days,  and  the  new  Rest  House, 
with  its  carpets  and  bright  fires  and  deep  armchairs,  is  a  pleasant  spot. 

'  Odd  thing,'  said  the  big  man  lounging  on  the  sofa.  He  had 
got  up  at  my  approach,  pushed  a  chair  forward,  and  then  thrown 
himself  lazily  back  again,  admitting  me  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the 
conversation  with  the  frank  absence  of  convention  that  marks  this 
time  when  the  one  thought  fills  and  stirs  each  heart.  His  eyes  had 
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followed  the  shrivelled  figure  that  moved  restlessly  from  group  to 
group.  '  It's  an  odd  thing  the  different  effect  on  men  of  the  German 
West  and  German  East  campaigns.  Boys  who  went  to  the  West — 
mere  youngsters  from  school — came  back  as  men,  bronzed,  stalwart 
chaps,  hard  as  nails  and  fit  for  anything,  so  that  people  here  laughed 
when  they  spoke  of  hardships  and  quarter  rations.  From  the 
other  side  it  was  just  the  opposite.  Fellows  of  twenty  or  so  come 
back  shrunk  to  puny  youngsters  of  sixteen,  physique  ruined,  nerves 
knocked  to  pieces.  Yes,  it  is  no  wonder  people  are  apt  to  minimise 
the  hardships  of  the  German  West  business,  but  for  all  that  we  had 
our  share  of  suffering.  God  !  it's  a  brute  of  a  country,'  he  said 
with  sudden  heat,  '  sand  and  drought  and  wind.  Sand  under  a 
blazing  sky,  hills  and  valleys — all  sand  ;  wind  made  into  a  solid 
thing  that  rains  blows  on  you  and  cuts  your  face  and  knees  raw  ; 
sand  in  your  food  choking  you  ;  sand  in  your  mouth  and  nostrils, 
stifling,  driving  you  mad  with  thirst !  I  have  seen  the  chaps  on  the 
lines  running  after  an  engine  to  catch  the  steam  in  their  bottles 
just  to  wet  their  mouths ;  I  have  seen  them  tumbling  over  one 
another  if  we  came  to  a  water-hole,  water  poisoned  very  likely, 
or  putrid  with  a  dead  beast  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  that  couldn't 
stop  them.  Oh,  I  could  tell  you  some  tales  if  you  cared  to  hear 
them.'  He  paused  for  a  moment's  glance  around.  There  was  a 
force  in  his  manner  that  compelled  attention,  and  eyes  fixed  on  him 
in  silence. 

'  Some  of  us  were  taken  prisoner.  Do  you  know  what  our 
prison  was  ?  A  barbed-wire  enclosure,  with  a  guard  who  scarcely 
troubled  to  lift  their  eyes  from  their  beer -pots,  except  perhaps  to 
spit  on  a  man  who  lay  dying  of  dysentery.  Do  you  know  why  ? 
Because  the  Namid  desert  round  us  was  a  stronger  barrier  than 
prison  walls.  They  knew  well  enough  that  if  a  man  escaped  he 
would  die  of  thirst  in  the  sand  or  be  glad  enough. to  crawl  back 
for  a  drop  of  water  and  so  be  a  good  excuse  for  their  damned  sneers 
and  brutality.  The  horrors  of  the  place  !  You  chaps  say  you've 
been  starving — well,  perhaps  so,  but  I  guess  you  haven't  fought  to 
drink  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  beasts.  We  hung  a  little  torn 
sacking  on  the  wire  and  that  was  our  only  shelter,  and  the  wind 
swept  the  sand  through  it  and  the  sun  rained  blisters  on  us.  Herded 
like  cattle  and  almost  naked,  sick — some  of  us  dying — and  then 
knocked  down  and  kicked  by  the  damned  Prussian  N.C.O.s. 
Do  you  know  the  thing  I  felt  I'd  give  half  my  life  to  do  ? — just  to 
be  able  to  get  one  of  those  devils  by  the  throat  and  choke  and 
choke  the  grin  away  from  his  face  !  ' 
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The  man's  face  had  grown  white.  He  gave  a  little  apologetic 
laugh.  '  Why  do  I  talk  of  it,  I  wonder  !  '  he  said.  '  And  yet  it  is 
right  you  people  should  know  before  the  day  of  reckoning.  There 
were  three  prisoners  who  at  last  determined  to  escape.  The  others 
told  them  it  was  useless,  but  they  were  goaded  till  they  couldn't 
bear  any  more.  Better  to  die  in  the  open  than  in  that  pest-house 
of  horror.  They  saved  what  they  could  from  their  miserable 
rations,  got  hold  of  a  bit  more  now  and  then  one  way  and  another, 
and  with  the  help  of  their  pals  they  secured  three  bottles  of  water 
apiece  ;  and  then  they  were  ready  to  face  a  hundred  miles  of  desert 
which  lay  between  them  and  the  coast  where  the  British  troops 
were  !  Shamming  sick,  they  rigged  up  a  shelter  of  ox-hide  close 
to  the  fence,  and  there  they  were  allowed  to  lie — sick  or  dead  or 
rotting,  it  was  all  one  to  their  gaolers.  But  these  three  happened 
to  be  very  much  alive,  and  as  they  were  undisturbed  they  soon  bur- 
rowed a  little  tunnel  under  the  wire,  and  one  evening  when  all  was 
still  they  crept  out  into  the  first  darkness.  All  night  they  walked 
their  hardest,  never  sparing  themselves  ;  they  sank  over  their 
feet  in  the  endless  sandhills,  their  breath  coming  hard  and  their 
muscles  so  soft  that  it  was  almost  torture.  You  see  they  had  to  do 
this  first  part  of  the  march  against  time,  and  daylight  found  them 
far  enough  from  their  prison  to  be  able  to  rest  and  share  a  scrap  of 
food  before  they  pressed  on  again,  always  westward.  I  could  never 
tell  you  half  the  horrors  of  the  march,  of  their  sun-blistered  bodies 
thrashed  with  driving  sand,  half  frozen  when  the  sun  had  set,  of  feet 
torn  and  bleeding  in  their  broken  boots.  There  are  no  words.  .  .  . 
They  say  nowadays  that  a  personal  God  is  a  myth — and  heaven 
knows  it  looks  like  it  often  enough  ! — and  yet  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
two  absolute  miracles  there  would  be  no  more  yarn  to  tell  after 
the  water  was  exhausted  and  the  madness  of  thirst  was  on  them. 
One  chap  got  delirious  and  wandered  off,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
impossible  happened.  There  came  a  fall  of  rain — rain  in  a  country 
where  often  two  or  three  years  pass  without  a  single  drop,  or  a  cloud 
in  the  glaring  skies.  Those  two  were  just  wild  with  joy  and  ran 
around  holding  up  their  almost  blind  eyes  so  that  the  rain  should 
trickle  down  their  faces.  Then  they  filled  their  bottles,  and  for 
two  days  they  hunted  backwards  and  forwards  before  they  could 
find  their  mate,  and  found  him  only  just  in  time  too  ;  but  after  a  bit 
he  bucked  up  and  they  all  struggled  on  again  towards  the  sunset. 
That  seemed  the  one  idea,  and  there  was  always  that  sun,  a  blood- 
red  disc  that  floated  in  the  air.  It  got  hard  to  remember,  and  they 
would  repeat  it  over  and  over  in  a  queer  sort  of  bewilderment — the 
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sun  must  be  behind  them  in  the  morning  and  in  front  of  them  at 
night  ;  but  then  night  had  a  red  ball  of  sun  too  that  swayed  giddily 
under  tight-shut  eyelids  and  changed  from  red  to  black  and  turned 
them  sick.  And  they  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  for  the  last  fragment 
of  food  had  been  eaten  and  the  poor  devils  would  stumble  and  fall 
in  the  hot  sand.  And  then  the  second  miracle  happened.  A  sick 
seagull  flew  inland  to  die — they  tell  me  that  is  what  they  always  do 
— and  it  fell  beside  them.  They  grabbed  it  and  just  tore  it  to 
pieces  in  their  hunger,  and  so  struggled  on  again.  At  last  one  was 
beat :  at  each  step  he  fell,  and  his  mates  grew  too  weak  to  pull  him 
up.  Help  was  near  then ;  and  yet,  God  !  how  far  it  was.  They  tell 
me  it  was  for  ten  more  miles  of  agony  that  these  two  held  out 
before  they  staggered  into  British  outposts.  Of  course  the  ambu- 
lance men  had  hold  of  them  and  were  pouring  stuff  down  their 
throats  in  no  time,  and  presently  one  chap  came  round  enough  to  be 
able  to  guide  them  to  where  the  third  lay,  and  I  think  the  three 
knew  little  more  till  they  were  safe  in  hospital.' 

There  was  a  pause.  '  Did  they  all  recover  ?  '  I  asked  presently. 
It  had  been  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  say  '  You  were  one  of  the 
three,'  bilt  a  look  of  fear  had  come  to  the  man's  face  and  I  stayed 
the  words. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  ;  '  they  all  recovered  at  last.'  The  man's  pipe 
had  gone  out,  and  I  saw  the  lighting  match  tremble  in  his  fingers. 

'  What  beats  me  is  this,'  began  another  man.  The  strain  of  the 
silence  was  broken,  and  we  turned  to  the  new  speaker  with  a  feeling 
of  relief.  '  In  German  West  the  Boches  were  unclean  biutes  to 
their  prisoners,  as  we  hear  on  all  sides,  but  in  German  East  they 
were  white  men.  Of  course  the  Askaris  are  devils,  and  I  tell  you  it 
put  the  blue  funks  into  many  a  man,  the  horror  of  falling  into  their 
hands — better  to  shoot  yourself  and  die  a  clean  death.  But  the 
Germans  were  all  right — at  least  anything  I've  heard  of  them. 
There  was  poor  old  Tony,  my  half-section  in  the  M.T.C.s — Jove  ! 
that  was  an  exciting  day.  I  was  a  bit  of  a  new  chum  up  there,  and 
the  country,  forest  and  all  that,  full  as  it  would  hold  of  every  sort 
of  big  game,  and  the  yarns  some  of  the  old  hunters  would  spin  at 
nights,  just  went  to  my  head  till  I  was  mad  to  be  out  and  doing 
a  bit  of  lion -hunting  on  my  own.  Well,  our  Major  happened  to  be 
a  bit  of  a  pal  of  mine.  I  had  been  best  man  at  his  wedding  when 
we  were  both  civvies,  and  it  seemed  awful  queer  at  first  to  have  to 
salute  him  and  call  him  "  sir,"  and  he  didn't  like  it  either.  He  used 
to  send  for  me  on  one  excuse  and  another  and  yarn  away  when 
we  were  alone,  about  this  wife  of  his  that  he'd  left  behind  him. 
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Married  men  get  like  that  sometimes,  sort  of  soft,  and  he'd  have 
done  anything  for  me  just  because  I  knew  her.  Of  course  the  chaps 
soon  saw  to  it  that  it  should  be  my  job  to  get  any  concession  or 
favour  out  of  old  Saunders.  Well,  one -day  my  half-section  came  to 
me,  and  I  guessed  he  was  up  to  some  devilment  as  soon  as  I  saw  him. 
"  Dick,"  he  said,  "  you  heard  the  old  man  "  (meaning  Saunders) 
"  worrying  about  meat  rations  to-day  and  talking  about  a  kill  ? 
You  trot  along  to  him  and  say  some  chaps  have  just  come  in 
and  report  they've  shot  a  heap  of  game  in  the  jungle,  two  or  three 
miles  off,  and  they're  afraid  the  hyaenas  will  bag  the  lot,  and  can  we 
have  two  or  three  tin  Lizzies,  to-night  and  go  and  fetch  it.  Now, 
no  questions,"  he  says,  as  I  was  opening  my  mouth,  "  you  just  cut 
along  and  do  as  you're  told,  my  son." 

'  Well,  that  was  easy  anyway,  and  Saunders  said  yes  we  could 
have  three  cars,  but  we  must  wait  for  daybreak,  and  on  no  account 
take  the  cars  into  the  forest  in  the  dark.  I  came  back  with  the 
message,  and  Tony  grins.  "  That's  all  right,"  he  says  ;  "  there's 
a  moon  to-night."  And  he  goes  round  amongst  some  of  us  and 
gives  the  word:  "All  serene,  boys;  803's  at  eleven  o'clock  to- 
night." 

'  I  tell  you  I  was  excited  as  we  crept  out  of  the  silent  camp. 
There  was  a  bit  of  a  slope,  so  we  could  run  the  cars  down  as  quiet 
as  you  please  before  starting  the  engines,  and  then  we  seemed  to 
rush  right  into  the  heart  of  the  forest.  We  were  on  the  track  all 
right  ;  but  what  with  the  trees  thick  on  each  side,  and  the  black 
shadows  and  the  curves  of  the  road,  it  looked  all  the  time  as  if  any 
moment  would  bring  us  crashing  to  destruction.  A  mad  sort  of 
chap  called  Marsh  ran  the  leading  car,  then  came  ours,  and  the  chap 
behind  kept  shouting  to  us  to  go  easy.  He  was  a  shocking  bad 
driver,  and  we  heard  him  come  some  awful  bumps,  but  we  couldn't 
go  slow  for  fear  of  losing  Marsh.  Presently  up  comes  the  moon,  and 
we  could  see  the  sort  of  dangers  we'd  missed,  fallen  trees,  roots 
trailing  across  the  road,  rocks  and  great  holes.  But  wait  a  bit, 
that  was  child's  play,  for  suddenly  Marsh  swerves  aside  and  goes 
crashing  through  the  undergrowth  right  into  the  forest.  We  yelled 
to  him  to  stop  and  not  play  the  fool ;  but  on  he  went,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  follow.  Jove  !  but  the  chap  could  drive — in  and 
out  of  the  great  trunks  he  went,  tilting,  wheels  off  the  ground, 
creepers  tearing  across  the  bonnet,  shaving  the  trees  till  you  heard 
the  scratch  of  the  varnish,  and  never  so  much  as  a  lamp  broken. 
But  I'd  had  enough. 

'  "  Look  here,  Tony,"  I  cried,  "  stop  this  mug's  game.    What 
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are  we  going   to   do  if  we  smash  up  the  car  forty  miles  from 
camp  ?  " 

'So  we  pulled  up  and  looked  around — the  third  car  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  suppose  they  funked  it  and  were  waiting 
on  the  road.  Next  minute  we  heard  a  shout  from  Marsh,  and 
we  jumped  out  of  the  car,  caught  our  guns  and  ran  through 
the  forest.  Sure  enough,  the  chaps  hadn't  been  lying,  for  there, 
dim  in  the  moonlight  because  of  the  shadows,  was  a  whole  heap 
of  game,  buck  of  all  sorts  and  antelopes  and  some  beautiful 
beasts  that  I'd  never  even  seen  before.  They  were  in  a  sort  of 
natural  clearing  which  was  flanked  with  dense  elephant  grass. 
Marsh  had  an  electric  torch,  and  he  held  it  low  for  me  to  see  the 
beasts.  He  was  awfully  bucked,  and  began  to  argue  with  his  pal 
as  to  which  he  had  shot.  Suddenly  he  stopped  short  with  half  a 
word  on  his  tongue  and  lifted  the  light  a  bit  higher  with  a  queer 
sort  of  shake  in  his  arm,  and  then  I  saw  what  he  was  looking  at. 
It  was  one  of  the  buck,  lying  about  ten  yards  away  near  the  elephant 
grass,  and  as  I  stared  I  saw  it  had  been  bitten  clean  in  two.  At  the 
same  moment  a  shot  rang  out,  and  a  hideous  roar  drew  my  eyes  to 
the  grass,  and  there  out  of  the  darkness  I  saw  something  flashing  like 
two  rod  lamps.  My  God  !  people  laugh  if  you  say  your  hair  stands 
on  end,  but  I  could  feel  the  skin  creep  on  my  scalp,  and  I'll  swear 
my  helmet  must  have  been  lifted,  and'my  face  felt  all  clammy  and 
my  knees  shaking.  Like  the  fool  I  was  I'd  put  my  gun  on  the 
ground  while  I  was  looking  at  the  game,  but  if  I'd  had  it  I  don't 
believe  I  could  have  moved  to  put  it  to  my  shoulder.  In  the  silence 
it  seemed  as  if  all  the  jungle  was  alive  and  breathing,  and  I  could  do 
nothing  but  stare  and  stare  just  sick  with  fear,  and  those  eyes 
never  moved  but  stared  back  at  me  till  I  felt  as  if  I'd  never  stir 
again.  And  then  comes  a  great  shout  from  Tony  :  "Steady,  i 
And  there  he  was  up  in  a  tree  a  dozen  yards  away  and  his  gun  was 
still  smoking.  In  a  moment  I  was  myself  again,  and  I  reached  out 
and  picked  up  my  gun.  A  wonderful  cool  chap  was  Tony,  and  he 
must  have  been  suspicious  before  we  were  and  climbed  up  the  tree 
to  have  a  look  around.  Though  it  had  seemed  like  an  hour  to  me, 
it  could  only  have  been  a  few  seconds,  but  still  it  was  odd  that  the 
lion  didn't  spring,  just  glared  at  us,  growling  low  like  a  cat  with 
a  mouse.  "  Fire  !  "  yells  Tony,  and  we  all  let  blaze,  and  the  lion  gave 
one  more  awful  roar,  then  slowly  heaved  over  and  crashed  in  the 
undergrowth.  When  we  crept  forward — jolly  careful,  you  may  be 
sure — we  found  the  lion  quite  dead,  and  the  mystery  was  explained. 
Tony's  shot  from  the  tree  had  caught  him  in  the  middle  of  the  spine 
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and  paralysed  his  hind  quarters,  so  he  could  do  nothing  but  lie 
there  and  watch  us,  and  pray,  I  suppose,  that  we'd  come  a  bit 
nearer.  Well,  we'd  had  enough  of  it.  The  game  be  blowed  !  We 
weren't  going  to  wait  for  the  lioness  to  arrive  on  the  scene,  so  we 
did  a  bolt  back  to  our  cars ;  and  then  we  got  another  shock,  for  there, 
the  way  we'd  come,  we  saw  great  flames  shooting  up.  We  just  stared 
for  a  moment,  and  then  we  guessed  what  it  was.  Those  damned 
Jackaroos  in  the  third  car  had  wandered  in  somewhere  and  lost 
themselves  and  been  running  round  lighting  fires  to  signal  to  us — 
fires,  mind  you,  in  a  forest  like  that,  chock-ablock  with  elephant 
grass,  and  to  make  matters  worse  heavy  clouds  must  have  been 
piling  up  for  some  time.  We  could  see  the  moon  scudding  through 
them,  and  a  sudden  storm  of  wind  shook  the  trees.  Every  second 
the  flames  leaped  higher  and  spread  farther.  We  yelled  ourselves 
hoarse,  and  drove  our  cars  as  near  as  we  dared  to  where  the  fires 
had  started.  Luckily  we  struck  a  bit  of  a  road,  and  there  was  the 
lost  car  and  the  two  chaps  as  scared  as  could  be. 

'  "  We  thought  we'd  lost  you,  and  this  blamed  car  will  only  go 
on  second  gear — don't  know  what's  wrong  with  her." 

'  It  was  a  sort  of  winding  track  we'd  come  to,  made  I  suppose  by 
animals  going  for  water,  and  the  job  was  to  know  which  way  to 

'  "  Aw,  come  on,"  grunts  Tony,  and  swerves  past  the  other 

*  "  You  idiot/'  shouts  Marsh,  "  that's  not  the  way.  We  had  th< 
moon  in  our  faces  coming,  so  we  must  have  it  behind  us  now." 

'"Rot,"  says  Tony  ;  "think  of  the  time  we've  been.  The  moon 
was  rising  then  and  now  it's  setting.  I  can  tell  by  the  stars." 

'Tony  had  been  at  sea  once  on  a  time  and  thought  himself 
pretty  learned  in  the  heavens,  but  the  others  wouldn't  listen.  They 
started  to  argue  over  it  and  contradict  each  other,  and  all  the  time 
the  flames  were  rising  into  a  roar  in  the  wind. 

'  "Oh,  have  it  your  own  damn  way,"  says  Tony  at  last  in  disgust. 
"Look  here,  Dick,  you  lead,  and  take  those  fool  Jackaroos  in 
your  tin  Lizzie.  I'll  bring  on  this  one  if  the  idiots  haven't 
smashed  it  up." 

'  "  Hurry  then,"  shouts  Marsh,  and  the  two  chaps  tumbled  into 
my  car  and  off  I  went. 

'  I  expect  all  you  people  have  seen  a  fire  in  the  veld  and  know 
how  it  travels  in  a  wind.  Well,  imagine  grass  ten  feet  high  and 
a  forest  untouched  by  human  hand,  rotten  branches,  dead  trees 
here  and-  there,  dry  wood  and  leaves.  I  had  thought  the  track 
we  were  on  would  soon  run  into  the  road  we  knew,  but  it  seemed 
to  wind  about  and  dodge  back  again  and  turn  this  way  and  that 
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till  I  was  fairly  lost.  The  moon  was  hidden  now  in  the  clouds 
and  all  the  sky  seemed  a  lurid  flame,  and  the  smoke  began  to  choke 
in  one's  throat.  And  then,  just  as  I  was  all  but  in  despair,  the  track 
came  out  on  a  widish  road.  I  had  no  idea  where  I  was  and  I  couldn't 
stop  to  think.  My  only  longing  was  to  get  out  of  this  awful  fire. 
I  turned  left,  and  then  saw  to  my  horror  that  the  fire  must  have 
leapt  across  the  road  and  I  was  running  straight  into  a  wall  of 
smoke.  Fear  was  let  loose  in  the  forest,  and  the  wild  beasts  crashed 
on  to  the  road  and  galloped  madly  into  the  smoke — elephants, 
giraffes,  hundreds  of  small  things,  lions.  But  there  was  no  need 
now  for  watchfulness  :  we  were  all  one  in  our  fear.  I  slowed  down 
and  turned  my  head.  Marsh  was  close  behind,  and  then  another 
wall  of  smoke  shut  the  two  cars  in.  "  Go  on,"  yelled  Marsh  ; 
"  there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  race  through."  And  I  bent  my  head 
over  the  wheel  and  opened  out.  God,  what  a  race  that  was  ! 
The  car  seemed  to  take  life  and  go  mad  too  as  she  tore  into  the 
great  red  wall.  The  flames  whipped  across  the  road  and  even 
singed  my  clothes.  The  heat  of  the  car  was  terrific.  It  burned 
my  feet,  it  rose  in  a  sort  of  scorching  wave  to  my  face.  Every 
moment  I  thought  the  flames  would  catch  the  petrol.  One  of  the 
chaps  that  had  started  all  this  mischief  had  quite  lost  his  head. 
He  sat  all  huddled  up  and  I  could  hear  his  voice  sobbing  "  Oh  my 
God  !  Oh  Christ !  "  beside  me  all  the  time. 

'  And  all  of  a  sudden  we  were  out  of  the  fire  belt,  and  if  I  ever 
thanked  God  for  anything  it  was  then,  for  straight  in  front  of 
us  the  road  ran  down  a  steep  drop  into  a  rushing  river.  If  the 
light  hadn't  come  we  must  have  crashed  down  that  hill  and  been 
swept  to  death  in  a  moment,  for  these  rivers  are  treacherous  things. 
You'll  come  along  day  after  day  and  ford  them  easy,  and  then 
perhaps  in  an  hour  they'll  be  raging,  impossible  torrents.  As  it 
was,  I  had  just  time  to  hold  up  my  hand  to  stop  Marsh,  then  slowed 
down  as  quick  as  I  dared  and  put  on  the  brakes  easy,  so  that  we 
slid  down  and  were  just  able  to  come  round  along  the  river  bank. 
We  were  safe  now,  for  the  wind  had  as  suddenly  dropped,  and  the 
rain  was  beginning.  I  stopped  the  car  and  tumbled  out,  almost 
falling,  my  hands  trembling  with  the  grip  on  the  wheel  and  my 
face,  I  expect,  as  white  as  the  other  chaps.  There  was  no  sign  of 
Tony  and  the  other  car.  I  was  scared  that  he  might  be  killed,  and 
Marsh  and  1 — to  save  ourselves  from  blubbing,  I  think — set  to 
and  told  those  Jackaroos  just  what  we  thought  of  them.  1  can 
hear  us  now,  our  high-pitched  voices  shaking  a  bit  at  first,  getting 
out  one  choice  thing  after  another  till  the  chaps  fairly  squirmed 
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before  us.     I  guess  they  don't  go  a-Jackarooing  again  in  too  great 
a  hurry. 

'  Well,  that  was  the  end  as  far  as  we  were  concerned.  In  time 
we  struck  a  certain  village  and  found  we  were  sixty  miles  from  our 
camp,  and  back  we  went  in  broad  daylight,  uncommonly  ashamed 
of  ourselves. 

'  From  Tony  we  got  the  full  particulars  of  his  adventure  long 
afterwards.  It  appears  his  car  was  going  badly,  and  he  had  to 
get  out  to  see  if  he  could  fix  her,  and  at  first  he  thought  it  was  all 
up  with  him.  And  so  he  had  more  time  to  think  out  the  situation 
than  we  had,  and  he  realised  that  we  were  racing  along  with  the  : 
flames,  and  behind  him  was  the  sort  of  very  black  smoke  that 
comes  from  a  fire  that  is  smouldering.  So  he  turns  his  car  and 
struggles  along  a  mile  of  road  and,  sure  enough,  gets  clean  out  of 
the  fire  belt.  Then  he  pulls  up  again,  gets  his  engine  fixed  and 
runs  along  gaily,  hoping  to  strike  some  sort  of  native  huts  or  a 
camp  before  long.  It  was  just  grey  dawn  when  a  man  seems  to 
jump  out  of  the  ground  in  front  of  him,  and  he  sees  a  group  further 
on  sitting  at  scoff. 

'  "  Hullo,  you  chaps,"  shouts  Tony  cheerily.  "Got  any  breakfast 
to  spare  ?  "  and  then  finds  himself  looking  into  the  muzzle  of  a 
rifle.  "  You  are  my  prisoner,"  says  the  man  in  broken  English, 
and  poor  old  Tony's  heart  falls  into  his  boots.  But  like  the  cheery 
old  chap  he  is,  he  marches  along  and  says  how  do,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Then  the  other  chaps  jump  up,  and  he  sees 
black  tea  in  their  pannikins. 

'  "  What  ?  '•'  he  says — "  have  you  chaps  to  drink  stuff  like  that 
Come  along  to  my  car  and  I'll  give  you  canned  milk  and  all  sorts 
of  table  luxuries  and  a  tot  of  rum  into  the  bargain/'  and  in  two  • 
minutes,  so  one  of  them  told  me  after,  Tony  had  them  all  laughing 
and  enjoying  themselves  like  anything.  I  heard  about  it  when 
the  tables  were  turned  and  we  had  those  Germans  in  our  lines. 
Tony  made  them  laugh  so  with  his  yarns,  they  said,  that  they  made 
up  their  minds  they  would  never  let  him  go.— Which  brings  me 
back  to  the  beginning  of  my  story  and  the  rum  difference  in  a 
few  thousand  miles. 

'  But,  Lord  !  I've  been  gassing  for  an  hour  and  more  :  I  hope 
I  haven't  bored  you  all.' 

My  little  Cockney  friend  was  amongst  us  again. 

'  I  can  swop  yer  some  lies  'bout  lions  too,  if  yer  likes,'  I  could 
hear  him  begin  as  I  jumped  to  my  feet  and  ran  to  catch  on  the 
heels  of  flying  Time. 


niig 
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AN  ARAB   CLINIC. 
BY   L.  H. 

ALL  up  and  down  the  river  I  had  heard  of  E — —  and  his  Arab 

clinic  at  A .  So  when  my  work  took  me  within  riding  distance, 

I  lost  no  time  in  going  across  to  the  village. 

I  had  not  met  E before,  but  I  found  him  a  truly  delightful 

chap.  He  is  tall,  fair,  slight,  humorous,  has  been  five  years  con- 
tinuously on  active  service,  and  wears  a  frontier  ribbon  and  a 
Military  Cross  won  at  Gallipoli.  He  greeted  me  in  a  most  friendly 
fashion,  and  cheerfully  agreed  to  show  me  the  clinic.  So,  after  much 
shouting  for  it  to  come  over  and  fetch  us,  we  crossed  the  river  in  the 
only  bellum  the  town  possesses,  and  entered  the  bazaar.  All  the 
venerable  Arabs  sipping  coffee  and  syrup  in  the  cafes  at  the  entrance 
stood  up  as  we  passed,  which  is  more  than  they  do  in  Amara.  The 
interpreter,  a  Bagdadi  Jew  shopkeeper,  joined  us  in  the  bazaar 
and  we  turned  down  a  narrow  street  to  the  right,  and  reached  the 
hospital,  which  was  easy  to  recognise  by  the  motley  crowd  about 
its  door.  It  is  a  Turkish  house  of  the  usual  type,  with  a  central 
courtyard,  partly  shaded  by  the  balcony  running  round  the  upper 
storey.  The  rabble  filed  alter  us  into  the  court,  at  the  far  end  of 
which  stood  a  couple  of  cupboards  containing  the  small  resources 
in  the  way  of  drugs  and  utensils,  and  a  couple  of  tables,  one  of  which 
was  used  for  operations.  A  bearded  Indian  sub-assistant  surgeon 
was  with  us,  but  the  hospital  itself  is  left  between  whiles  to  two  native 
nursing  orderlies  and  a  sweeper.  Of  course,  it  is  practically  all 
out-patient  work,  but  there  are  several  beds,  and  serious  operations 
have  to  stay  there. 

The  work  was  not  long  in  commencing.  E went  into  his 

own  room,  took  off  his  coat,  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  then  emerged, 
hatless  and  ready  for  the  fray.  The  rabble  seethed  round,  all 
wanting  to  be  attended  to  at  once,  the  interpreter  vainly  trying  to 

get  a  clear  tale  of  any  one  man's  ailments.  E waved  them 

back  from  him,  and  threw  his  hands  in  despair  towards  the  heavens 
with  a  look  of  infinite  distress,  in  the  best  Arab  style,  which  raised 
a  laugh.  Then  he  seized  upon  a  wizened  old  Arab,  from  whose  eyes 
cataracts  had  been  removed  a  week  or  so  previously,  rapidly 
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examined  him,  and  passed  him  behind  to  have  drops  put  in  his 
eyes.  Other  cases  were  dealt  with  in  quick  succession,  and  goodness 
knows  they  were  numerous  ;  hopeless  glaucomas,  glaucoma  and 
cataract  mixed,  cataract  not  yet  ripe  for  operation,  ophthalmia  of 
various  kinds  and  degrees.  He  rapped  out  his  verdicts  briefly 
through  the  interpreter — '  Hopeless  ;  I  can  do  nothing/  '  Later, 
I  will  cut  his  eye,  and  he  will  see/  and  so  on.  All  were  satisfied 
but  the  importunate  ones,  who  insisted  on  immediate  attention, 
and  went  away  quite  happy  so  long  as  something  was  dropped 
into  their  eyes.  The  old  cases  were  soon  disposed  of,  and  the  new- 
comers, having  restrained  their  eagerness  far  too  long  for  comfort, 
surged  up  again  ;  then  all  I  could  see  was  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  slim  spare  figure,  the  face  with  an  expression  of  infinite  despair, 
and  the  arms  flung  to  the  heavens,  while  a  throng  of  gesticulating 
Arabs,  Jews,  Kurds,  and  Persians  surged  round. 

Once  again  a  space  was  made,  and  the  interpreter  dragged  for- 
ward a  woebegone  figure.  '  This  man  say  he  have  pain  very  bad 

in  his  belly,  sir/  E looked  emphatically  sympathetic,  and  the 

patient  sorrier  for  himself  than  ever.  A  few  quick  questions,  an 
examination  of  the  painful  part,  which  turns  out  to  be  an  enlarged 
spleen,  the  overlying  skin  with  bluish  spots  all  over  it,  where  the 
Arab  medicine  man  has  applied  burning  matches — his  sovereign 
remedy  for  all  internal  local  complaints — and  a  gesture  of  despair 

from  E ,  who  points  to  the  stars.  '  Arabi  hakim  ?  '  '  Ai,  sahib, 

Arabi  hakim/  More  despair  on  the  part  of  E ,  accompanied 

by  Arab  gestures,  which  are  hugely  enjoyed  by  the  grinning  crowd, 
while  the  patient  looks  more  and  more  miserable.  You  know  what 
a  perfectly  happy  and  healthy  dog  comes  to  look  like  if  you  keep 
on  saying  '  Poor  dog  ! '  to  him  with  deepest  sympathy  in  voice  and 

expression.  Well,  an  Arab  patient  is  very  similar.  Finally,  E 

claps  the  man  on  the  shoulder,  tells  him,  per  interpreter,  that  he 
will  be  well  in  one  month,  and  passes  him  back  to  be  dosed,  with 
instructions  to  come  back  daily  for  a  repetition.  They  cannot  be 
trusted  with  a  bottle  of  medicine,  as  they  invariably  drink  it  all  at 
a  draught  to  expedite  the  cure. 

And  so  the  game  goes  on.  Minor  cuts  and- bruises  and  ulcers 
are  dressed  by  one  of  the  orderlies,  who  always  has  two  or  three 
people  sitting  round  a  sink  at  one  end  of  the  court,  cleaning  up  their 
wounds  under  his  instructions.  Rheumatic  old  ladies  and  gentle- 
men are  squatted  down  also,  given  a  handful  of  ointment,  and 
made  to  do  their  own  rubbing.  More  serious  cases  are  passed 
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back  to  the  assistant  surgeon  for  dressing.  One  man,  squatting 
on  the  ground  in  a  single  blood-stained  white  garment — at  least,  it 
had  been  white — unwinds  his  headgear  and  exposes  a  sword-cut 
clean  through  his  skull,  stopping  short  of  the  brain  itself,  which  can 
be  seen  palpitating  within — or  could,  when  the  wound  was  cleaned 
up.  After  being  dressed,  he  walked  away  on  his  own  two  legs  as 
if  he  had  but  a  slight  scalp  wound.  Gradually,  the  remaining  men 
are  dealt  with.  A  boy  of  fifteen,  whose  hands  and  feet  are  hideous 
with  leprosy,  though  his  face  is,  as  yet,  hardly  affected,  comes 
piteously  and  wistfully  up,  hoping  that  the  great  white  hakim  can 
save  him.  He  is  gently  told  that  nothing  can  ever  be  done,  and 
slinks  despairingly  out  of  the  court.  He  has  no  heart  to  stay  and 
watch  what  is  a  popular  show  to  the  rest.  Quaint  old  char- 
acters who  have  already  been  treated  for  one  thing  cannot  bear  to 
see  someone  else  getting  something  which  they  themselves  have 
not  had  ;  so  the  old  boy  who  has  had  a  little  glycerine  and  cotton- 
wool put  in  his  ears  as  a  first  contribution  towards  relieving  his 
deafness,  immediately  develops  a  pain  in  his  tummy  on  seeing 
someone  else  get  a  pill  for  that  painful  complaint,  and  he  cannot  be 
pacified  until  he  has  had  a  pill  also.  Many  of  them  would  undergo 
major  operations  rather  than  feel  that  they  were  missing  anything. 
A  man  with  a  hopeless  cancer  is  told  that  nothing  can  be  done  for 
him,  but  presently  the  interpreter  brings  him  back.  '  Sahib,  this 
man  says,  Won't  you  cut  his  belly  ?  '  And  it  has  to  be  gone  into 

all  over  again.     E keeps  good-humoured  throughout,  smiling, 

chaffing,  imitating  their  gestures,  which  are  all  dignified,  by  the 
way,  and  keeping  them  amused  and  consoled  and  comforted. 

Just  as  he  is  finishing  with  the  men  there  are  giggles  and 
chatterings  and  sly  runnings  in  and  out  of  little  impudent  bead- 
covered  girls,  many  of  whom,  especially  the  Jewesses,  are  quite 
pretty.  Then  the  women  gradually  enter.  So  far,  only  a  couple 
of  Arab  coolie  women  have  been  in  the  court.  Now  the  high-class 
Arabs  and  the  Jewesses  come  in,  all  discreetly  veiled.  The  Jewesses 
are  dressed  in  pearl-grey  silk  gowns  trimmed  with  gold  bands,  and 
wear  funny  black  and  gold  eye-shades.  They  clump  in,  shuffling 
on  their  wooden  sandals,. or  mince  in,  in  cheap  high-heeled  European 
shoes,  with  their  ridiculous  youngsters  dressed  in  a  sort  of  French 
fashion.  The  girls  who  wear  the  costume  of  the  country  look 
infinitely  better.  The  youngsters  are  dosed  according  to  their 
little  needs,  the  mothers  have  drops  in  their  eyes  or  something  for 
their  stomach's  sake,  and  presently  veils  are  resumed  and  they 
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shuffle  out  again,  with  a  clatter  of  sandals  on  the  brick-paved 
court. 

Now  corne  the  surgical  cases.  A  shaggy  old  Persian  has  been 
walking  about  the  back  of  the  court,  or  sitting  in  a  corner,  nursing 
and  speaking  words  of  comfort  to  a  little  emaciated  boy  of  five,  his 
only  son.  The  paternal  tenderness  of  the  old  chap  was  wonderful 
to  see,  and  they  made  an  incongruous  picture,  the  bearded  man  in 
his  high  round  felt  hat,  and  the  skinny  dark-eyed  brat,  his  little  face 
drawn  and  pinched  with  months  of  pain.  They  had  come  down 
eight  days'  journey  from  the  Pusht-i-Kuh,  Mir  Khan  and  his  father, 
to  see  what  could  be  done  for  the  little  sufferer.  E— —  came  for- 
ward to  meet  them,  and  Mir  Khan,  who  had  already  suffered  once 
upon  the  table  before  I  saw  him,  set  up  a  wail  of  angry  fear.  But 

E called  his  name,  with  a  mixture  of  gentleness  and  command, 

and  gradually  hypnotised  him  into  quiet  as  one  soothes  a  frightened 
animal.  \\  hen  he  was  put  upon  the  table  the  hullabaloo  commenced 
again,  and  the  bearded  father,  the  bearded  sub-assistant  surgeon, 
and  the  slim  fair  Doctor  Sahib  all  bent  over  the  tiny  chap  and  soothed 
him  back  to  quiet  again.  It  was  a  strange  picture.  Then  the 
merciful  chloroform,  and  half  an  hour's  tense  work,  and  the  father, 
who  would  not  look  at  the  operation,  was  called  forward  to  see  the 
huge  calculus  that  had  been  the  cause  of  all  poor  Mir  Khan's  trouble. 
He  fell  on  his  knees  and  made  the  gesture  of  kissing  the  hem  of 

E 's  garment.  He  could  do  no  more,  for  E wore  a  pair  of 

things  called  Jodpurs,  which  are  liding  garments  baggy  at  the  thigh, 
strapped  below  the  knee,  and  skin-tight  down  the  calf. 

A  murmur  of  appreciation  came  from  the  circle  of  Arabs,  Jews, 
and  Persians  who  had  been  looking  on  from  a  discreet  distance. 
Here  was  something  tangible.  A  stone  was  something  they  could 
all  understand,  and  their  confidence  in  the  great  hakim  was  corre- 
spondingly increased.  Little  Mir  Khan  was  placed  on  a  big  bed  in 
the  ward,  and  the  next  case  came  along. 

E has  them  very  well  summed  up  psychologically,  and  takes 

every  opportunity  of  impressing  them.  One  old  chap  came  along 
with  a  tooth  which  he  wished  to  have  extracted.  I  was  surprised 

to  see  E put  his  ringer  and  thumb  into  the  man's  mouth,  give 

a  bit  of  a  twist,  and  throw  the  tooth  to  the  ground,  whence  the 
patient  promptly  rescued  it,  and,  wiping  it  carefully  on  his  gown, 
put  it  away  in  his  pocket.  The  crowd  gaped  in  wonder,  and  looked 
at  the  doctor's  not  particularly  stout  arm,  wondering  what  magical 
muscles  lay  below  its  surface.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  made 
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sure  first  that  the  tooth  was  in  such  a  condition  that  he  could 
manage  the  trick. 

This  work  which  E has  started  entirely'  on  his  own  initiative 

is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  and  people  now  come  in  from 
places  60  to  100  miles  away,  so  wide  has  his  reputation  spread.  I 
went  over  on  a  second  occasion  to  see  him  ;  and  during  the  afternoon 
the  news  came  that  a  great  sheikh  had  just  come  down  from  Persia 
to  be  treated.  This  chief,  whose  name  I  could  not  get  hold  of, 
took  the  Turkish  side  with  his  3000  horsemen  and  had  to  retire 
into  Persia.  He  had  now  come  down  under  safe  conduct,  and  word 
came  in,  in  the  middle  of  an  operation,  that  he  had  just  arrived,  per 
bellum — the  river  boat — with  two  or  three  retainers  and  a  couple  of 
women  servants.  I  volunteered  to  go  down  to  the  beach  and  fetch 
him  up.  So  off  we  set  with  two  orderlies  and  a  stretcher. 

The  old  chap  was  lying  on  a  heap  of  rugs,  the  gaunt  and  emaciated 
wreck  of  a  fine  big  man,  well  over  six  feet,  with  a  hawk-like  beak  and 
eyes,  and  a  long  red  (henna-stained)  beard,  showing  he  had  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Even  to  my  inexperienced  eye  it  was  obvious 
that  he  was  done.  We  put  him  on  the  stretcher  and  carried  him 
off,  the  two  troubled  women  following  behind  with  the  goods  and 
chattels,  rugs,  cushions,  cooking  pots,  firewood,  &c.  We  stowed 
him  in  a  summer  room  at  one  side  of  the  court,  a  pleasant  cool 
chamber  writh  a  fine  vaulted  brick  roof,  and  sunk  down  below  the 

ground  level.  When  E came  to  see  him,  he  was  practically 

pulseless.  His  abdomen  was  all  one  knotted  lump,  some  huge 
cancer  or  tumour  that  had  been  eating  the  life  out  of  him,  and  he  was 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  operation.  All  this  had  to  be  explained 
to  his  red-bearded  henchman,  and  the  old  chap  was  given  morphia 
to  ease  his  last  hours. 

I  left  the  next  day,  so  do  not  know  how  or  when  he  died  ;  but 
even  though  he  did  die,  the  effect  on  the  people  who  came  with  him, 
who  saw  that  he  was  treated  with  respect,  were -told  that  if  he  had 
come  earlier  he  could  have  been  saved,  and  saw  his  pain  magically 
taken  away,  will  naturally  be  very  great.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  by 

his  wonderful  understanding  and  handling  of  the  people  E is 

doing  a  work  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance  ;  yet  he  goes  on 
quietly  with  all  his  ordinary  military  duties,  and  modestly  carries 
on  his  clinic  as  a  '  little  side-show.' 
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RULE  BRITANNIA. 
BY  W.   H.   ADAMS. 

'For  'tis  to  free  the  slave, 
Britannia  rules  the  wave.' 

Old  Song. 

'  PLEASE,  sah,  a  man  is  sticking  to  the  flag-pole/ 

The  Commissioner  rolled  out  from  under  his  mosquito  net, 
yawned,  and  stared  at  the  fat  little  black  interpreter  who  was 
addressing  him  from  the  doorway. 

'  What's  that,  Mr.  Tetti  ? '  he  said  sleepily. 

'  If  you  please,  sah,  a  man  is  sticking  to  the  flag-pole/ 

'  Go  and  unstick  him,  then/ 

The  Commissioner  yawned  again,  stretched  himself,  and 
sauntered  to  the  doorway.  A  short  distance  off  stood  a  bamboo 
pole  from  which  flew  a  tattered  Union  Jack,  and  to  the  foot  of  this 
pole  a  man  was  clinging.  He  watched  the  interpreter  untwist  the 
man,  chattering  volubly  the  while,  raise  him  and  point  to  the  house. 
The  stranger  was  a  stout  young  native  who  appeared  deeply 
dejected.  He  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  his  face  bleeding 
from  a  cut,  and  his  back  scored  with  deep  scratches. 

'  Who  is  he  ?  What  does  he  want  ?  Why  did  he  cling  to  the 
flag-pole  ? '  demanded  the  Commissioner,  stepping  out. 

The  interpreter  surveyed  tne  newcomer  with  a  very  grave  air. 
'  He  says,  sah.  his  name  is  Ashong,  and  that  he  is  a  slave.  He  is 
tired  of  being  a  slave  .and  has  run  away  from  his  master.  It  is 
said  in  the  village  where  his  master  lives  that  where  the  white  men 
are  there  be  no  slaves.  So  he  said  to  himself  "  Even  I  will  go  to 
the  white  men.  They  can  kill  me,  but  if  they  do  not  I  shall  be 
free."  So  he  has  come,  sah/  concluded  Mr.  Tetti,  gasping  in  his 
earnestness,  '  so  he  has  come  and  attached  himself  to  the  flag-pole/ 

'  Oh  ! '  said  the  Commissioner,  rubbing  his  chin.  '  Oh  ! ' 
A  cloud  came  over  his  cheerful  face.  '  Confound  it ! ' 

'  His  master,  sah,  is  the  Chief  of  Prang — a  village  a  long  day's 
journey  away.  He  says  he  fears  his  master,  who  is  a  very  bad  man, 
will  come  and  try  and  drag  him  back.  He  begs  protection  of 
the  flag/ 

'  How  did  he  get  those  marks  ? ' 

'  His  master,  sah,  flog  him  every  day.  So  he  says.  Make  him 
work  all  day  on  his  yam  farm  and  give  him  nothing  to  eat.  Then 
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because  he  take  a  little  bit  of  food  his  master  flog  him  and  cut  his 
face.  He  cry  for  mercy,  but  his  master  say  "  No."  Then  he  hear 
about  you,  and  make  up  his  mind  to  run  to  you.  He  begs  you  to 
have  pity  on  him,  sah/ 

'  Poor  fellow ! '  said  the  Commissioner,  looking  down  on  the 
slave,  who  was  crouching  humbly  in  the  dust.  '  Poor  fellow  ! ' 

'  I  have  told  him  Rule  Britannia,  sah,'  said  the  interpreter 
impressively. 

'  Told  him  what  ?  ' 

'  Rule  Britannia,  sah.  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves/  And  Mr. 
Tetti  pointed  to  the  flag. 

'  That  was  right.  In  principle,  anyway.  Take  him  to  the 
kitchen  and  tell  cook  to  feed  him.  Say  to  him  that  he  need  not 
be  frightened.  He  is  free  now — for  ever/ 

When  this  was  interpreted,  the  slave  threw  himself  at  the 
Commissioner's  feet,  the  tears  streaming  down  his  face. 

'  He  asks,  sah/  said  Mr.  Tetti,  '  if  he  is  really  free.  He  cannot 
think  it  is  true/ 

'  But  it  is.    When  does  he  expect  his  master  to  arrive  ?  ' 

'  He  thinks  perhaps  this  evening,  sah/ 

'  Well,  take  him  to  the  kitchen  now.  Then  go  over  and  tell 
Captain  Inglis  I'm  coming  to  see  him,  as  soon  as  I  have  changed/ 

The  Commissioner's  house  was  built  of  bamboos  driven  into 
the  ground  and  thatched  with  heavy  reeds.  The  rough  canes  did 
not  fit  together.  This  enabled  him  to  survey  the  world  without 
going  outside,  but  to  the  passer-by  he  resembled  a  bird  in  a  cage. 
The  spring  of  the  floor  caused  him  to  bounce  up  and  down  as  he 
walked.  Some  boxes  and  chairs  and  a  couple  of  travelling-tables 
stood  about,  and  in  one  corner  leaned  a  gun  and  a  butterfly  net. 
Affixed  to  the  walls  were  the  skins  of  a  crocodile  and  a  hyijena. 

A  hundred  yards  away  stood  a  similar  house.  In  this  lived  the 
Officer  of  the  Hausas.  Beyond  this  lay  the  soldiers'  huts,  and 
behind  them  the  native  village.  The  rise  of  the  ground  prevented 
further  view  on  this  side,  but  on  the  other  lay  a  gentle  slope  finishing 
on  the  banks  of  a  wide  river.  The  little  camp  was  the  expression 
of  the  Government's  intention  of  bringing  the  people  of  the  Hinter- 
land into  touch  with  their  up-till-now  rather  nominal  rulers. 

The  Commissioner,  having  donned  some  rather  shabby  flannels, 
walked  across  to  the  Officer's  quarters.  He  found  his  friend  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  with  his  gun. 

'  I'm  going  after  that  crane/  said  the  Officer.  '  What  was  the 
fuss  over  there  ?  ' 
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'  A  slave — a  runaway  from  Prang.  Claims  my  protection — 
the  protection  of  the  flag/ 

'  H'm ! '  said  the  other,  pulling  meditatively  at  his  red  mous- 
tache. '  Then  it's  come  at  last.  The  great  question  ! ' 

'  It  has.  And  in  a  form  I  can't  avoid.  I'm  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  :  to  free  the  slave  and  make  the  country-side  hostile, 
for  you  know  how  such  news  would  run  through  the  land,  or  to 
recognise  slavery  and  go  against  the  Governor's  orders.  His  Excel- 
lency's words  to  me  before  we  left  were :  "  You  are  not  to  upset 
the  people.  As  to  slavery,  you  will  not  recognise  it,  but  you  will  not 
interfere  with  domestic  arrangements.  You  must  exercise  tact."  ' 

'  Here's  your  chance  then.  You  will  want  it.  Plenty  of  it. 
For  of  course  everyone  has  slaves  up  here.  What  a  pity  the  fellow 
couldn't  have  waited  forty-eight  hours  !  By  that  time  we  should 
have  been  well  on  the  way  to  our  next  post,  and  he  would  have 
found  us  gone.  What  shall  you  do  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  keep  the  man  and  protect  him.  I  have  no  choice. 
Suppose  I  gave  him  up  and  it  became  known  ?  Suppose  someone 
in  Parliament  asked  if  it  were  true  that  a  wretched  slave  had 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  Union  Jack,  had  "  stuck  himself  to 
the  flag-pole,  "  to  use  Mr.  Tetti's  expression,  and  had  been  handed 
back  to  his  brutal  master  by  a  callous  official  ?  And  apart  from  any 
consequences  of  that  kind,  I  couldn't  do  such  a  thing.  I'm  very 
sorry  for  the  poor  fellow.  He  is  covered  with  marks.  His  spirit 
is  broken.  No,  I  can't  send  him  away.'  And  the  Commissioner 
thumped  the  table  with  his  fist. 

'  Very  well.  I'll  tell  the  sergeant  to  look  after  him,  and  to  keep 
an  eye  open  for  the  master.  Now  I  must  be  off  or  I  shall  be  late. 
Come  with  me.  Forget  your  worrjes  in  the  chase.' 

'  All  right,'  said  the  Commissioner  rather  reluctantly. 

The  Officer  picked  up  his  gun,  and  they  walked  quickly  to  the 
river.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  downstream  there  lay  a  tiny  islet, 
and  to  this  islet  there  came  every  morning  and  evening  a  large 
black  and  white  crane  with  brilliantly  crimson  legs  and  beak. 
This  bird  was  intensely  coveted  by  the  Hausa  Officer.  But  the 
islet  was  not  in  shot  from  either  bank,  and  the  crane  was  wary. 
This  morning  the  bird  was  plainly  visible — a  little  white  spot  on 
the  blue  water.  The  two  men  embarked  in  a  canoe  and  laid  them- 
selves flat  on  the  bottom,  and  the  native  paddler  let  the  little  craft 
drift  silently  down  with  the  current.  But  at  their  approach  the 
crane  jumped  lazily  into  the  air,  tucked  up  its  legs  and  departed. 

'  I'll  get  you  yet,'  cried  the  Officer,  shaking  his  fist. 
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Two  large  birds  of  the  pigeon  tribe,  crested  and  of  a  metallic 
green,  flew  from  a  tree.  They  fell  to  a  left  and  right  and  were 
picked  up  with  satisfaction,  for  they  were  good  to  eat.  Then  the 
canoe  landed  and  the  Officer  stepped  out. 

'  The  bird  I'm  after  now/  he  said,  '  is  a  black  bird  with  a  red 
breast.  It  frequents  a  pool  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on/ 

'  I'll  wait  here  for  you/  said  the  Commissioner.  The  Officer 
nodded  ancl  pushed  his  way  through  the  bushes. 

Left  alone,  the  Commissioner  lit  his  pipe.  He  was  worried  and 
ill  at  ease.  The  sight  of  the  ill-treated  slave,  prone  and  clinging 
to  the  flag-pole,  had  made  his  kind  heart  sore,  and  he  could  not 
but  recognise  the  gravity  of  the  issues  now  raised,  and  the  trouble 
which  threatened. 

Meanwhile  the  Officer  pursued  his  way  through  the  marsh. 
Birds  abounded.  By  reason  of  his  collector's  keenness  he  knew 
this  portion  of  the  West  African  wilderness  quite  well.  Presently 
he  came  to  a  thicket  of  bamboos,  in  which  lay  the  water  patch. 
He  peeped  between  the  stems.  There  was  no  red  and  black  bird, 
but  a  painted  snipe  ran  and  played  by  the  water's  edge.  He 
slipped  into  the  open.  Up  went  the  s'nipe  and  was  gone.  With  a 
sigh  of  regret  that  he  had  not  shot  it  sitting,  he  lay  down  and  smoked. 

The  sunlight  came  through  the  green  bamboos  and  turned  the 
pool  to  gold.  A  little  animal,  half  squirrel,  half  cat,  ran  down  and 
drank,  wiped  its  face  with  its  paws,  and  hurried  away  again.  All 
was  quietness  and  peace.  When  his  cigarette  was  finished  he 
tossed  the  end  into  the  pool  and  sought  his  friend,  whom  he  found 
still  sitting  meditating  on  the  river  bank. 

'  The  slave  owner  hasn't  turned  up  yet/  said  the  Commissioner. 
'  I've  been  watching  for  him/ 

The  anxiety  which  troubled  him  showed  so  plainly  in  his  voice 
that  the  Officer  felt  sorry  for  him.  '  See  here/  he  said,  '  I  shouldn't 
let  this  business  worry  you.  We  have  got  on  very  well  up  to  now 
in  every  place  we  have  been  to.  Why  endanger  the  success  of  the 
mission  ?  I  don't  believe  these  slaves  are  badly  treated.  Anyhow, 
it  isn't  worth  having  a  row  with  the  Governor — perhaps  ruining 
yourself.  Especially  as  we  are  leaving  here  the  day  after  to-morrow/ 

'  While  I  was  waiting  for  you/  said  the  Commissioner,  '  I  could 
not  help  thinking  what  a  shame  it  was  to  treat  people  in  the  way 
this  poor  devil  has  been  treated.  Here's  a  country  with  food  and 
room  for  everyone,  and  yet  one  man  can't  be  content  without 
enslaving  another.  Why  shouldn't  a  man  sit  in  the  sun  and  do 
nothing  if  he  likes  ?  Why  can't  they  live  and  let  live  ? ' 
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The  other  regarded  him  with  affection.  '  You've  a  heart  as  big 
as  a  bullock's/  he  said.  '  If  you  had  your  way  we  should  have  the 
millennium,  or  whatever  it's  called,  here.  But  I'm  afraid  you'll 
have  your  hands  full  if  you  mean  to  hurry  it  up.' 

'  I'll  hurry  up  breakfast,  if  I  can't  the  millennium,'  said  the 
Commissioner,  as  the  camp  came  in  sight.  '  We've  got  a  special 
one  this  morning.  There  was  fresh  meat  in  the  market,  so  we  are 
going  to  have  curry.' 

'  Good !  The  first  fresh  meat  for  a  month.  I'm  starved. 
I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment.  Meanwhile  you  get  the  cocktails 
ready/ 

The  Commissioner  ran  into  the  house  shouting  for  the  cook, 
breakfast,  and  cocktails  all  together.  There  was  no  sign  of  any 
preparation  for  the  meal,  and  no  one  was  about,  but  a  great  noise 
was  going  on  in  the  kitchen.  In  response  to  his  roar  the  cook 
appeared,  carrying  in  his  hand  one  of  the  green  birds  the  Officer 
had  shot. 

'  Where  the  devil's  the  breakfast  ?  Why  isn't  the  cloth  laid  ?  ' 
demanded  the  Commissioner  angrily. 

'Not  ready,  sah.  Make  it  now,'  said  the  cook,  a  long 
melancholy  negro. 

'  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Where  is  the  curry  ?  What 
the  devil  are  you  doing  with  that  bird  ?  ' 

'  Please,  sah,  it  not  be  my  fault.  Soup,  sardine  on  toast,  curry 
with  plenty  rice  and  limes  like  you  tell  me,  all  be  ready.  I  give 
Ashong  the  kettle  and  tell  him  to  fetch  water  from  the  river.  But 
he  say  you  tell  him  not  to  leave  camp.  So  I  go,  sah.  When 
I  get  back  breakfast  be  all  gone.  Yes,  sah.  Slave  man  Ashong 
eat  it  all  up.  I  tell  him  you  kill  him,  and  that  is  why  he  is  crying 
in  the  kitchen.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  Officer,  who  had  just  arrived,  '  that's  a  nice 
thing  !  All  our  mutton  gone  !  Open  a  tin  of  tongue  or  something. 
It's  past  eleven  o'clock.  We  can't  wait  for  you  to  cook  another 
breakfast.' 

'  And  bring  Ashong  to  me  afterwards,'  said  the  Commissioner. 
'  It's  your  fault  for  leaving  him  alone  with  the  food.  I  don't 
wonder  the  poor  wretch  ate  it.  Tell  him  to  stop  that  noise.' 

In  due  course  Ashong  appeared,  doubled  up  with  remorse.  It 
was  all  the  long  cook  could  do  to  induce  him  to  approach. 

'  This  slave  man  say,  sah,  that  he  is  very  sorry  he  do  such  a 
wicked  thing,'  said  the  cook.  '  But  he  see  the  fine  food,  and  before 
he  could  stop  himself  he  eat  it  all  up.  He  did  not  know  such  fine 
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things  could  be.  He  begs  pardon,  sat,  and  hopes  you  will  not  kill 
him  or  give  him  back  to  his  master.' 

'  No.  No,  of  course  we  shall  not,'  said  the  Commissioner.  '  But 
he  must  leave  other  people's  things  alone.  The  Government  will 
look  after  him  and  he  will  get  his  food.  Did  you  not  feed  him  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sah.  But  when  he  see  your  breakfast  he  forget  all  about 
that.' 

'  It  was  very  annoying,'  said  the  Commissioner,  after  the  re- 
assured slave  had  departed.  '  But  we  don't  grudge  the  poor  fellow 
a  bite  and  a  sup.  He  didn't  lie  over  it,  either.' 

'  No,'  said  the  Officer  doubtfully ;  '  but  I  wish  he  hadn't  fastened 
on  the  breakfast  to-day.  We've  had  no  fresh  meat  for  a  month.' 

'  I'll  take  him  on  as  a  carrier,  then  he  can. draw  rations.  I'm 
looking  forward  to  having  it  out  with  his  master.  He  must  be  a 
nice  brute  :  he  seems  to  have  cowed  the  man  thoroughly.' 

'  Don't  forget  to-morrow  is  mail  day,'  the  Officer  said,  getting  up. 
'  I'm  going  to  take  a  snooze  now,  and  shall  do  my  letters  to-night. 
It's  too  hot  to  sleep,  though.' 

Having  changed  into  pyjamas,  the  Commissioner  crawled  under 
the  net  that  a  plague  of  flies  made  necessary.  Despite  the  heat  he 
slept,  and  soundly  too.  He  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  hurrying 
feet.  The  Hausa  sergeant  and  one  of  his  men  came  running  up, 
shouting  that  a  sheep  had  been  stolen  from  the  lines.  '  And  it  is 
believed,  sir,  that  the  thief  is  the  new  man  Ashong  whom  the 
soldiers  are  protecting,'  said  the  sergeant. 

'  Go  to  Captain  Inglis,'  said  the  irritated  Commissioner,  wiping 
his  streaming  face. 

'  I  have,  sir.  He  says  bring  the  complaint  to  you.  as  Ashong 
now  belongs  to  the  Government.' 

The  Commissioner  muttered  a  wild  imprecation.  '  Go  and 
fetch  Mr.  Tetti.  Oh,  here  is  he  !  What's  all  this  about,  Mr.  Tetti  ? ' 

'  Ashong  is  now  in  my  house,'  said  the  interpreter.  '  It  is  true 
he  took  the  sheep.  He  says  he  meant  to  give  it  to  you  because 
he  eat  your  breakfast.  He  has  it  tied  up.  He  will  give  it  back  to 
the  sergeant.' 

'  See  that  he  does.  Then  for  Heaven's  sake  keep  him  with  you. 
And  don't  disturb  me,  for  I  am  going  to  write  letters.' 

Wherever  the  expedition  might  be,  a  mail  was  dispatched  once 
a  fortnight  to  the  Coast,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  African  doggedness 
that  never  once  did  the  postman  fail  to  get  through,  though  often 
he  took  many  weeks  to  do  so.  Mail  day  and  the  day  before  were 
days  of  great  importance  and  were  the  only  days  on  which  the 
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two  officials  might  be  said  to  be  busy.  The  Commissioner  was  hard 
at  work  when  he  was  disturbed  by  a  heavy  sigh.  Looking  out, 
he  saw  Mr.  Ashong  doubled  up  with  his  head  on  the  ground  just 
outside  the  door,  whilst  beside  him  stood  the  cook  polishing  a  pan. 

'  Will  you  go  away  ?  '  shouted  the  Commissioner  savagely. 

'  Ashong  wants  to  say  something,'  said  the  cook.  '  He  wants 
to  beg  your  pardon  for  stealing  the  sheep,  and  begs  you  will  not 
kill  him  or  give  him  back  to  his  master.' 

'  I'll  kill  you  both  if  you  don't  go  away.  Take  Ashong  back 
to  Mr.  Tetti.  He  has  charge  of  him.  Tell  him  if  he  lets  him  loose 
again  I'll  fine  him  a  sovereign.' 

The  evening  drew  in.  A  coolness  settled  upon  the  parched  land, 
a  little  breeze  came  up  from  the  river.  The  camp  became  astir 
with  the  usual  pleasant  bustle  of  a  West  African  evening.  The  cook 
lit  the  lamp  and  laid  the  cloth.  The  Officer's  servant  prepared 
his  master's  bath.  Two  small  boys  with  much  difficulty  brought 
up  a  great  jar  of  water  from  the  river.  The  Hausas  busied  them- 
selves getting  their  meal.  The  blue  smoke  from  the  camp  fires 
rose  in  the  still  air.  All  were  freshened  after  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Only  Ashong  sat  by  himself  in  the  doorway  of  Mr.  Tetti's  hut,  with 
a  cloth  over  his  head. 

'  Well,  I  do  think  he  might  have  lent  a  hand,'  said  the  Officer  dis- 
gustedly, '  even  if  it  were  only  to  help  those  boys  with  the  water.' 

'  He  would.  Certainly  he  would,'  said  the  Commissioner 
warmly,  '  but  I  told  him  not  to  leave  the  camp.  No  sign  of  the 
master  yet.  I  shan't  see  him  to-night  in  any  case.' 

'  I'll  hold  him  up  in  the  guard-room  if  he  does  come.  Ashong 
had  better  stop  there  too.  He'll  be  safe  among  the  soldiers/ 

The  night  passed  away,  in  sultry  peace  without  a  sign  of  the 
slave  owner,  and  early  next  morning  the  great  negro  who  was  to 
carry  the  mail-bags  three  hundred  miles  down  to  the  sea,  presented 
himself  ready  for  the  journey. 

'  Let  him  wait  a  bit/  said  the  Commissioner.  '  Just  fetch  the 
account  book,  Mr.  Tetti.  I  will  give  him  his  subsistence  money/ 

'  Yes,  sah.   The  book  be  in  my  hut/    And  Mr.  Tetti  hurried  off. 

The  Commissioner  pulled  a  bag  of  threepenny  pieces  out  of  a 
box.  Threepence  a  day  the  postman  was  to  have,  so  he  would 
want  sixty  threepences.  Also  five  shillings  to  spend  in  the  Coast 
town.  Eighty-three  altogether.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  count 
eighty-three  threepenny  bits.  The  reason  for  the  Commissioner's 
loss  of  count  was  his  impatience  and  perspiration.  He  had  just 
retied  the  bag  when  Mr.  Tetti  appeared,  hauling  Mr.  Ashong  along 
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by  one  arm.  It  was  fortunate  the  Commissioner  had  finished  his 
counting,  or  he  would  certainly  have  had  to  begin  again,  for  Mr. 
Ashong,  whom  he  had  last  seen  clad  in  a  dirty  native  cloth,  was 
now  resplendent  in  a  suit  of  loud  checks,  a  dickey,  and  a  light  old- 
fashioned  bowler.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  collar  and  a  Cambridge 
blue  tie.  The  trousers  were  up  to  his  knees,  and  the  coat  sleeves 
up  to  his  elbows.  On  one  of  his  enormous  feet  he  wore  a  patent 
leather  boot. 

'  If  you  please,  sah/  stammered  Mr.  Tetti  in  a  choking  voice, 
'  I  wish  to  report  this  wicked  man.  I  take  him  to  my  house  because 
you  tell  me  to.  I  leave  him  there  when  I  come  here  this  morning. 
On  my  way  back  just  now  I  find  him  walking  about  in  these  my 
clothes.  He  take  'em  from  my  box  and  put  'em  on  and  spoil 
'em.  All  except  the  collar  and  tie,  which  he  don't  know  how  to 
put  on.  He  get  his  foot  into  one  boot,  but  the  other  break  because 
his  foot  be  too  big.'  Here  Mr.  Tetti  held  up  the  broken  article. 
'  I  catch  him  and  bring  him  to  you,  and  ask  him  what  he  going 
to  do.' 

Mr.  Tetti  gasped,  and  Ashong  doubled  himself  up  in  apology 
so  abject  that  the  check  trousers  seemed  in  imminent  danger  of 
disintegration,  and  then  spoke. 

'  What  does  he  say  ?  "  demanded  the  Commissioner. 

'  He  says,  sah,  he  did  not  mean  any  harm.  He  sees  these 
beautiful  things  in  my  box  and  put  'em  on  and  go  out  and  show 
himself  to  the  people.  He  did  not  know  people  had  such  beautiful 
things  to  put  on  'em.  He  begs  my  pardon  and  your  pardon,  and 
hopes  you  will  not  kill  him  or  give  him  back  to  his  master/ 

Before  the  Commissioner  had  time  to  answer  the  camp  began 
to  buzz.  The  waiting  postman  jumped  to  his  feet,  the  cook 
appeared  with  a  pan  in  his  hand,  the  Officer  hurried  out  of  his  house 
and  was  met  by  the  sergeant,  and  Ashong  straightened  himself  and 
ran  shrieking  to  the  flag-pole. 

The  Commissioner  stared  around,  and  saw  a  dozen  men  coming 
over  the  top  of  the  rise. 

'  The  slave  owner — the  slave  owner,'  announced  Mr.  Tetti 
solemnly,  '  and  the  master  of  the  wretched  man  who  is  sticking 
to  the  flag-pole  and  who  is  in  my  clothes.' 

The  Commissioner  waved  his  hand,  and  the  disturbance  quieted. 
The  newcomers  stopped  and  sat  themselves  down  on  the  ri^e.  The 
sergeant  ran  to  the  flag-pole  and  brought  back  Mr.  Ashong. 

'  I  shan't  do  anything  till  I've  got  the  mail  off/  said  the  Com- 
missioner. '  Go,  Mr.  Tetti,  and  tell  the  Chief  to  stay  where  he  is 
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till  I  am  ready  to  speak  to  him.  And  then  come  back  and  help  me 
seal  the  bag/ 

In  a  few  minutes  the  postman  lifted  the  mail  sack  upon  his 
head,  and  with  a  grunt  of  farewell  set  off  on  his  long  walk.  When 
he  was  out  of  sight  the  Commissioner  turned  to  the  Officer.  '  Are 
you  all  ready  in  case  of  trouble  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Quite/  said  the  Officer.  '  The  men  are  ready  to  fall  in  directly 
the  sergeant  signals/ 

'  Do  you  know  how  many  men  have  accompanied  the  Chief  ? ' 

'  The  sergeant  saw  them  coming.  He  thinks  only  those  few  we 
set.  But  if  any  more  are  in  hiding  we  are  quite  prepared  for  them/ 

'  Thanks.  That's  all  right,  then.  I  propose  to  take  the  whole 
thing  quietly.  I  shall  ask  the  Chief  why  he  has  come,  and  then 
explain  why  we  are  here  ;  that  we  intend  to  open  up  the  country, 
and  want  the  people  to  be  pleased  at  our  coming ;  that  we  don't 
want  to  interfere  with  them  or  their  customs.  In  effect,  I  shall 
make  myself  as  pleasant  as  I  can.  But  one  thing  must  be  under- 
stood :  there  are  no  slaves  under  the  British  flag.  On  no  account 
will  Ashong  be  given  back.  I  shall  make  that  clear.  Then  I  shall 
hear  if  the  Chief  has  anything  to  say,  and  if  he's  impertinent  or 
obstreperous  I  shall  know  what  to  do/ 

'  Quite  so.' 

'  We'll  begin,  then.  Mr.  Tetti,  put  out  the  chairs,  and  tell  the 
Chief  of  Prang  to  come  up/ 

The  Chief,  with  his  followers,  approached,  bowed,  and  shook 
hands.  He  showed  no  sign  of  truculence,  but  Ashong  cried  and 
shivered  and  crouched  down.  The  Chief  seated  himself  on  the 
carved  stool  placed  for  him  by  his  stool-bearer,  and  dropped  his 
cloth  from  his  left  shoulder  in  the  customary  salute. 

It  was  an  impressive  scene  in  that  it  marked  a  new  order  of 
things.  On  the  one  side  the  upholders  of  the  old  laws  and  customs 
of  oppression,  on  the  other  side  the  white  men  with  freedom  for  all. 
On  the  ground  between  them  crouched  the  slave — the  cause  of  all 
the  trouble. 

'  Ashong  is  very  frightened,  sir,'  said  the  sergeant. 

'  He  need  not  be.  I  will  protect  him.  Are  you  ready,  Mr. 
Tetti  ?  Very  well.  Now,  what  has  the  Chief  of  Prang  to  say  to 
me  ?  Speak  slowly  and  don't  hurry/ 

'  The  Chief  has  come,  sah,'  said  Mr.  Tetti  solemnly,  '  to  ask  you 
to  protect  him  from  Ashong  his  slave/ 

'  To  ask  me  what  ?  '  said  the  Commissioner. 

'He  says,  sah,  to  help  him  against  Ashong.    The  Chief  says, 
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sat,  Ashong  be  a  dam  nuisance  and  a  wicked  man.     And  the  Chief 
asks  protection  against  him.' 

There  was  a  silence,  broken  at  last  by  the  Officer's  giggle.  Then 
the  grave  sergeant  chuckled  aloud,  the  long  cook  sniggered  in  the 
kitchen  doorway.  Mr.  Tetti,  shocked  at  the  frivolity,  maintained 
his  gravity,  as  did  the  Commissioner,  while  Ashong  the  slave  scowled 
insolently  at  his  late  master. 

'  It  be  like  this,  sah,'  said  Mr.  Tetti,  after  he  had  talked  with  the 
Chief :  '  this  Ashong  was  left  behind  by  his  party  when  they  come 
to  Prang  from  far  away,  because  he  be  sick.  The  Chief  be  a  kind  old 
man  and  he  take  Ashong  as  his  slave,  because  Ashong  have  nowhere 
to  go  and  no  one  to  feed  him.  But  Ashong  do  very  bad.  He 
won't  work  and  he  get  drunk  and  thieve,  and  fight  with  the  wife 
the  Chief  gave  him,  and  everyone  be  afraid  of  him.  Then  he  run 
away  and  say  he  going  to  report  the  Chief  to  you  for  keeping  him 
as  a  slave.  So  the  Chief  come  to  explain.' 

'  Anything  more  ?  '  said  the  Commissioner,  as  Mr.  Tetti  hesi- 
tated. 

'  I  have  told  the  Chief,  sah,  Rule  Britannia.  That  where  we 
be  there  be  no  slaves.' 

'  And  what  does  the  Chief  say  to  that  ?  ' 

'  He  say  "  Thank  God  !  "  sah.  Because  then  he  need  not  take 
Ashong  back.' 

"  And  he  showed  them  where  his  back  was  torn  and  scarred,"  ' 
hummed  the  Officer,  vaguely  reminiscent  of  some  old  song. 

'  Oh,  yes.  How  did  he  get  those  marks  ?  '  asked  the  Com- 
missioner, rallying  a  little. 

'  Ashong  get  drunk,  sah,  and  fight  with  his  wife,  and  she  scratch 
him,  and  he  fall  down  and  cut  his  face  on  a  broken  pot.  I  think 
the  story  be  true,  sah.'  And  Mr.  Tetti  eyed  the  wearer  of  his 
clothes  malevolently. 

'  I'll  bet  it's  true.  He's  given  nothing  but  trouble  since  he 
came  to  the  camp,'  said  the  Officer.  '  He  ate  our  breakfast,  and ' 

'  He  steal  our  sheep,'  said  the  sergeant. 

'  He  spoil  my  clothes,'  said  Mr.  Tetti. 

'  Pull  him  up,  sergeant.  Tell  him  to  stand  up,'  said  the  Com- 
missioner. Ashong  rose.  His  cringing  manner  was  quite  gone. 
He  stared  at  the  Chief  and  spoke  in  a  very  arrogant  manner. 

'  He  says,'  said  Mr.  Tetti,  '  he  get  sick  of  living  with  this  Chief, 
who  is  a  silly  old  man,  and  he  hate  his  wife,  so  he  come  to  live  with 
the  Government.  But  he  doesn't  like  the  Government,  and  will 
go  back  with  the  Chief  and  be  a  slave  again.' 
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'  He'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,'  said  the  Commissioner.  '  He  is  a 
Government  carrier  now  and  has  drawn  rations.  He  will  come 
with  us.  See  that  he  doesn't  run  away,  sergeant.' 

'  But  Ashong  now  resigns  his  appointment  with  the  Govern- 
ment,' said  Mr.  Tetti. 

'  Eesignation  not  accepted,'  said  the  Officer.  '  We've  had 
enough  of  this.  He's  a  carrier,  and  if  he  doesn't  behave  himself 
he'll  take  the  consequences.  By  the  way,  I  suppose  his  wife  does 
not  want  him  back  ?  What  will  she  say  ?  ' 

'  The  wife  will  sing  with  joy,'  said  Mr.  Tetti  solemnly.  '  The 
Chief,  however,  is  sorry  for  you  having  to  have  Ashong.  He  says 
he  will  be  too  hard  for  you.' 

*  We'll  see  about  that,'  said  the  Officer  grimly. 

'  Now  before  the  Chief  goes  I  have  something  to  say  to  him,' 
said  the  Commissioner.  And  he  made  his  little  speech  conveying 
the  friendly  wishes  of  the  Government, 

'  The  Chief  says,  sah,  he  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  white  men 
hi  his  country.  The  Government  has  begun  well  by  freeing  him 
from  Ashong  the  slave.  He  would  like  to  say  good-bye  now,  and 
hopes  he  will  see  you  again  some  day.' 

The  next  morning  the  party  mustered  for  their  hundred-mile 
march  to  the  new  station.  The  soldiers  drew  up  in  marching  order, 
with  the  carriers,  twenty-two  in  number,  including  Mr.  Ashong,  in 
front  of  them.  On  such  occasions  the  loads  are  all  piled  together, 
and  each  carrier  selects  his  burden,  which  he  cannot  change  for 
the  rest  of  the  journey.  There  is  much  competition  to  secure  the 
lightest  load.  On  the  present  occasion  the  load  most  inviting  to 
the  eye  was  a  small  wooden  box.  When  the  word  was  given  Ashong 
hurled  everyone  aside  and  seized  upon  this  little  box.  But  it 
contained  specimens  of  ore.  When  he  found  its  weight  he  tried 
to  snatch  a  load  from  a  woman's  head  and  substitute  his  own. 
This  was  prevented,  and  he  incurred  the  first  taste  of  discipline 
he  had  ever  experienced.  He  performed  the  march  tethered  by 
a  rope  to  a  burly  corporal. 

He  accepted  the  position  philosophically.  But  he  remarked 
to  Mr.  Tetti  that  on  the  whole  he  preferred  living  with  the  Chief  of 
Prang  to  living  with  the  Government,  and  that  he  doubted  if  the 
white  men  had  the  right  to  tie  him  to  a  soldier  and  make  him  carry 
a  load.  To  this  Mr.  Tetti  replied  by  telling  him  that  all  were  free 
under  the  British  flag,  and  by  descanting  on  the  good  luck  of  those 
who  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Rule  Britannia  ! 
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BY   A  ROYAL  FIELD   LEECH, 
THE  LATE  LT.-COL.  F.  A.  SYMONS,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 

IT  was  3.25  on  a  clear  morning.  Dawn  had  not  yet  crimsoned 
the  skyline.  On  top  of  the  rabbit  warren  of  dugouts,  built  in  the 
chalk  quarry  where  its  Staff  had  taken  up  their  battle  headquarters, 
stood  a  little  group  of  officers.  Trones  Wood  had  lately  been 
occupied  by  others,  and  Bernafay  Wood  was  already  ours.  The 
hour  had  come  when,  at  last,  for  the  first  time  since  Loos,  Kl  was 
to  meet  the  enemy  face  to  face  in  the  open. 

It  was  a  dramatic  moment.  The  unprecedented  roar  of  artillery 
at  '  intensive  fire '  continued  without  punctuation.  Flashes  of 
guns,  myriads  of  German  star  shells  and  Very  lights,  and  here  and 
there  the  lurid  glow  of  a  fire  illuminated  the  heavens.  To  the  left, 
an  affiliated  corps  were  hard  at  work  with  heavy  artillery.  On  the 
right  the  French  pounded  away  like  the  floodgates  of  hell  let  loose. 
So  intense  was  the  roar  that  from  the  Staff  vantage-point  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  barrage  on  the  immediate  front  of  Kl  was  almost 
indiscernible.  It  had  lifted,  nevertheless.  After  days  of  terrific 
bombardment  the  moment  had  come.  The  artillery  had  had  their 
turn.  It  was  the  infantry's  innings.  Above,  the  stars  shone  with 
unaltered  brilliancy.  '  What  fools  these  mortals  be.' 

'  They  should  be  off  now,' said  a  G.S.  officer  quietly,  glancing  at 
his  watch. 

Nobody  replied.  .  .  .  After  weeks  of  patient  waiting,  Kl  was 
in  it  at  last.  In  the  darkness,  at  that  distance  of  several  miles, 
nothing  could  be  seen,  but  the  metallic  patter  of  machine-guns  told 
a  tale. 

A  modern  battle  is  not  engineered  by  field-glasses.  Telephone 
wires  in  trenches  and  out  of  trenches  carry  the  news^  But  although 
an  anxious  Staff  did  not  speak,  Master,  standing  beside  them,  knew 
full  well  that  each  one  was  picturing  the  scene  behind  Montauban 
with  the  eyes  of  experience.  Little  imagination  was  required  to 
piece  the  picture  together.  The  one  brigade  was  rushing  towards 
the  village  of  Longueval  and  the  other  manoauvring  to  the  right 
through  Delville  Wood. 

For  some  minutes  the  little  group  stood  silently  thinking  history. 
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Each,  with  his  own  job  to  be  responsible  for,  wondered  how  those  he 
had  instructed  and  trained  for  the  contest  were  showing  up  in  this 
the  crucial  moment.  And  yet  he  had  little  fear.  The  enemy  was 
but  human,  and  Kl  feared  no  man. 

A  message  from  the  telephone  beneath  their  feet  was  brought  by 
an  officer. 

'  The Brigade  is  in  Longueval.  The  C.O.  of  the  Royal  — — 

is  killed,'  he  read. 

'  Poor !  I'm  sorry,'  murmured  G.S.I.  '  Any  news  from 

the  other  brigade  ?  ' 

'  Not  yet,  sir.    I  hope  they  are  not  hung  up  by  barbed  wire.' 

'  Not  likely,  after  our  barrage,'  laughed  someone. 

Presently,  on  the  left,  a  cessation  of  fire  claimed  attention. 
Some  other  division's  psychological  moment  seemed  to  have 
arrived.  Another  rush  for  another  objective  was  about  to  take 
place. 

Dawn,  accompanied  by  a  slight  drizzle,  broke  behind  the  enemy's 
line.  The  rattle  of  machine-guns  was  drowned  in  the  roar  of  heavy 
artillery.  What  an  awakening  to  the  mysteries  of  another  day  of 
life. 

'  The  South  Africans  are  in  the  wood,'  announced  somebody 
bearing  a  second  telephone  message.  '  The  .  .  .  Brigade  is  fight- 
ing from  cover  to  cover  in  Longueval  Village.' 

'  Bravo  !  '  cried  Green. 

'  Bon !  '  murmured  Master,  climbing  down  from  his  perch. 
'  The  wounded  will  not  have  drifted  in  yet.  The  regimental 
medical  officers  must  be  hard  at  it.  Now  for  some  breakfast, 
and  then  off  to  the  A.D.S.  to  see  how  things  are  working.  There 
will  be  hundreds  coming  in  before  noon.' 

'  A  '  mess  dugout  was  only  a  few  yards  away.  A  flight  of  steps 
led  down  to  it.  Cut  out  of  the  solid  chalk  cliff,  with  permanent 
tables  and  chairs,  its  walls  lined  with  the  material  of  which  sacks  are 
made,  and  supplied  with  electric  light,  it  was  by  no  means  uncom- 
fortable. '  B  '  mess,  still  in  the  Chateau  at  Etinchem,  was  too  far 
away  for  breakfast. 

There  were  probably  dead  and  dying  men  of  Kl  lying  out  by 
then,  but  to  panic  on  an  empty  stomach  could  do  no  good. 

Barty  at  his  official  post  at  the  A.D.S.  had  sent  no  word  as 
yet.  The  carefully  greased  wheels  were  evidently  moving  satis- 
factorily. No  news  meant  good  news.  A  motor  cyclist  awaited 
orders. 
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For  Master  to  move  away  from  Headquarters  too  soon  might 
lead  to  loss  of  an  important  message  from  the  front. 

The  G.S.  had  mostly  returned  to  their  telephone.  Messages 
could  now  be  expected  from  all  sides  at  all  times.  The  holding  of 
Delville  Wood  might  be  a  matter  of  days.  If  the  Boche  was  pushed 
out,  his  artillery  would  tear  the  place  to  ribbons.  To  hold  such 
a  place  one  would  require  to  clear  the  wood  and  hold  ground  beyond. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  possibly  sounds  incredible  that  the  general- 
ship of  a  battle  should  be  conducted  with  little  else  than  a  map  and 
telephone  in  a  hole  in  a  quarry.  The  British  General  of  old,  cocked- 
hatted,  mounted  on  his  milk-white  charger,  surrounded  by  a  glitter- 
ing Staff,  while  round  cannon-balls  cleave  the  air  at  long  intervals, 
may  still  remain  useful  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  but  for  practical 
purposes  he  is  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar. 

Presently  Master  received  the  message  he  had  hoped  for.  The 
medical  units  were  quite  happy.  The  bearer  party  had  pushed  up 
the  sunken  road,  past  Montauban,  and  had  opened  an  advanced 
collecting  post  in  a  captured  German  dugout  at  the  north-west  cornej 
of  Bernafay  Wood.  The  infantry  were  digging  themselves  in  in 
Longueval  Village  and  pounding  away  with  machine-guns.  The 
regimental  medical  officers  had  formed  new  regimental  aid  posts  in 
deserted  enemy  dugouts.  In  some  of  the  latter  the  enemy  had  left 
food  and  wine  in  abundance.  Pate  defoie  gras  was  at  a  discount. 

The  dressing  station  in  Bernafay  Wood  was  approached  by  a 
short  trench  from  the  main  Montauban-Longueval  road.  It  was  a 
dugout  of  the  usual  take-no-risks,  German  variety  with  a  narrow 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Bunks,  two  tiers 
deep  on  both  sides,  were  found  most  useful  for  stretchers,  and 
beyond  the  sleeping-place  there  was  a  kitchen.  R.A.M.C.  officers, 
with  sleeves  rolled  up,  paused  but  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  their 
faces.  Padre  White,  laden  with  mugs  of  bovril,  was  everywhere  at 
once.  There  was  no  room  for  loafers.  Getting  into  the  place  was 
an  interesting  business,  but  once  in  all  was  well.  The  R.A.M.C. 
stretcher  squads  plying  between  it  and  Longueval  Village  took 
many  risks  and  suffered  accordingly.  More  than  one  R.A.M.C. 
officer  tried  once  too  often.  Many  R.A.M.C.  orderlies  were  killed 
or  wounded  as  the  day  went  on.  Novices  can  neither  sleep  nor  eat 
in  battle  !  The  old  soldier  appreciates  the  ultimate  value  of  both, 
and  takes  them  in  small  doses  at  propel  intervals. 

In  the  dugout  all  were  fed  and  their  wounds  dressed.  Severe 
cases  were  stowed  away  on  stretchers  and  induced  to  sleep  until 
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their  turn  came  for  evacuation.  Slightly  wounded,  after  swallowing 
some  food,  were  started  off  on  their  feet  towards  home  !  Excite- 
ment had  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  events.  This  was  not  a  battle 
of  a  day,  but  of  many  days.  Before  the  end  all  orderlies  would 
be  exhausted.  Reliefs  were  therefore  necessary,  also  compulsory 
resting  hours.  The  workers  had  soon  lost  all  sense  of  time.  In 
the  dugout  day  was  almost  the  same  as  night.  Candles  and  a  few 
oil  lamps  burned  always.  The  heat,  the  sweet,  sickly  smell  of  blood, 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying  provided  atmosphere. 

Below  Montauban  the  railway  line  cuts  the  road.  There  it  was 
that  trolleys  could  be  commandeered.  Field  Ambulance  mules  were 
also  called  upon  to  pull  them. 

The  A.D.S.  at  Glatz  Redoubt  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  post 
of  call  en  route,  where  fresh  bearers  took  up  the  carriage  of  the 
stretchers  as  far  as  the"  corner  near  Maricourt,  to  which  the  horsed 
ambulance  waggons  had  ventured  through  the  terrific  mud  and 
shell-fire. 

Here  and  there  a  high -explosive  shell  tore  up  the  earth  and  all 
things  under  the  earth. 

Shrapnel  permitted  of  little  nerve-rest.  A  serious  case,  under 
morphia,  slept  away  as  the  wheeled  stretcher  bumped  him  over  the 
ruts  ;  another,  his  nerves  on  the  rack  with  a  compound  fracture 
of  the  thigh,  permitted  himself  to  groan  at  intervals.  Trudging 
alongside,  the  walking  wounded,  his  whole  body  caked  with  mud, 
and  his  steel  helmet  sloped  jauntily  over  one  eye,  smoked  placidly, 
and  thanked  God  that  he  was  still  alive  and  had  his  ticket  for 
'  Blighty  '  practically  in  his  pocket. 

Montauban  Village  beggared  description.  What  might  have 
been  left  of  it  on  July  1  was  now  reduced  to  mere  pulp  and  powder. 
If  any  of  its  former  inhabitants  fondly  imagine  that  one  day  they 
are  '  going  home,'  they  are  indeed — poor  people — living  in  a  fool's 
paradise. 

The  walking  wounded  slipping  past  Montauban  drifted  labori- 
ously along,  down  the  railway,  and  up  the  muddy  road  to  the  A.D.S. 
at  the  farm.  Once  wounded,  the  soldier  generally  throws  away  all 
equipment  and  marches  light.  He  also  sees  no  object  in  taking 
cover.  Providence  notoriously  protects  drunken  men  and  little 
children.  To  these  should  be  added  '  walking  wounded.' 

With  the  advance  of  the  offensive  the  underground  passages 
of  the  A.D.S.  were  now  used  only  for  sleep.  Shells  were  few  and 
far  between.  Operating  tents,  boldly  erected  above  ground,  were 
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filled  with  cases.  Outside,  the  '  walkers  ' — officers  as  well  as  men — 
smoked  and  fought  their  battles  over  again  until  their  wounds,  in 
turn,  were  examined  and,  if  necessary,  re-dressed.  While  they 
waited  they  fed.  There  it  was  that  the  brace  of  caravans  had,  after 
many  trials  and  tribulations,  come  to  roost.  Padre  Johnson,  with 
his  satellites,  stood  on  a  doorstep  and  dispensed  hot  tea,  cocoa, 
sandwiches,  oranges,  and  many  other  dainties  which  T.  Atkins 
loves.  He  had  been  up  all  night,  but  was  thoroughly  enjoying  his 
job.  Had  the  good  donor  of  the  caravans  seen  them  on  that  day  of 
victory,  she  would  doubtless  have  not  regretted  her  action  in  giving. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  feared  that  their  loss  of  paint  and  their  general 
dishevelled  appearance  would  have  troubled  her  not  a  little.  When 
the  wheels  had  been  greased  who  could  say  ?  Where  the  original 
crockery  had  fled  to  was  a  still  worse  conundrum. 

Across  the  road  the  Indian  Cavalry,  standing  to  their  horses, 
awaited  the  chance  of  a  charge  which  might  come  at  any  time.  They 
had  been  waiting  for  that  chance  for  a  year  or  more. 

Within  a  few  hundred  yards  could  be  seen  the  prisoners'  cage. 
There  were  two  barbed-wire  partitions — one  for  officers  and  one  for 
men.  It  was  well  occupied.  The  cavalry  for  a  short  time  had 
ridden  amongst  the  enemy's  field-guns  and  captured  Huns  in  mortal 
terror  of  lances.  It  was  impossible  to  kill  the  few  encountered  as 
they  flung  up  their  hands  and  whined  for  mercy.  Boche  prisoners, 
when  not  being  searched,  were  generally  eating  ration  jam  and 
biscuits,  or,  with  their  great  boots  off,  examining  their  feet.  Here 
and  there  a  wounded  one,  his  head  in  his  hands,  would  be  led  across 
to  the  A.D.S.  A  captured  colonel  was  complaining  of  British 
soldiers  staring  at  him.  The  colossal  impudence  of  his  complaint 
was  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  day. 

The  cavalry  officers  came  across  the  road,  looked,  and  rejoined 
their  men.  A  gun  of  big  calibre  on  the  right  shook  the  earth  at 
intervals.  It  was  asking  for  retaliation,  but  the  Boche  had  other 
things  to  occupy  him.  The  stream  of  lorries  and  motor  ambulances 
coming  and  going  on  the  road  never  altered. 

The  horse  ambulances,  loaded  with  wounded,  deposited  their 
cases  at  the  A.D.S. ,  and  returned  battle-wards  for  more.  The 
stretchers,  lying  in  rows,  awaited  their  turn  to  be  transferred  to  the 
motor  ambulances,  which  would  transport  them  to  the  Main  Dressing 
Station,  practically  beyond  shell-fire.  The  A.D.S.  was  but  a  post 
for  the  '  walkers  '  for  refreshment  en  route.  Having  fed  in  convivial 
groups  and  passed  the  time  of  day,  they  attempted  sleep.  This, 
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however,  needed  watching,  and  was  defendu.  The  stream  had  to 
be  kept  moving.  Empty  motor  lorries  halted  at  a  signal,  loaded 
up  with  '  walkers,'  and  rejoined  the  stream  of  traffic.  The  main 
'  post  for  walking  wounded  '  was  several  miles  farther  back. 

The  scene  at  the  A.D.S.  was  more  than  picturesque ;  it  was 
wonderful.  An  unmistakable  atmosphere  of  victory  glorified  all 
things.  A  man  with  a  fractured  arm  readjusted  his  sling,  drank 
some  tea,  and  laughed  out  of  sheer  joy  of  heart.  Another,  with 
head  bandaged,  pretended  to  be  quite  fit  and  nearly  fainted.  Now 
and  again  T.  Atkins,  supremely  self-satisfied,  would  stride  up  to  a 
derelict  wounded  Hun,  and  survey  him  critically  :  '  'Ere  you  are, 
you  poor  blighter,  'ave  a  cigarette  ?  ' 

There  was  little  pathos  to  be  found  amongst  the  '  walkers.' 
They  refused  on  principle  to  cultivate  it.  Stretcher  cases,  however, 
were  another  matter.  The  shouts  of  the  captains,  the  paeans  of 
victory,  the  yells  of  the  vanquished  have  passed  away.  Only  a 
great  lassitude  and  the  shadow  of  impending  death  remain.  To 
those  who  lie  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tent  while  the  noonday  sun 
grows  rapidly  dim  come  thoughts  of  which  we  who  are  still  left 
know  nothing.  It  is  these  who  for  a  few  fleeting  moments  see 
life  through  the  proper  end  of  the  telescope.  Have  they  won  or 
lost  their  fight  ?  God  alone  knows. 

Above  the  whole,  covering  Hun  as  well  as  British  lines,  shone  a 
summer  sun.  Amidst  the  cool  leaves  of  the  trees  the  birds,  unmind- 
ful of  war,  chirruped  their  songs  of  joy.  For  a  few  moments  the 
Peronne  road  was  almost  as  quiet  as  on  a  day  of  midsummer  peace. 
Such  lulls  come  sometimes.  Then  suddenly  an  ambulance  waggon, 
shattered  by  a  shell,  pitched  forward  and  came  to  a  standstill.  The 
driver  lay  dead  across  the  dash-board,  and  the  orderly,  with  a  frac- 
tured arm,  fled  for  safety.  C'est  la  guerre  ! 

In  a  hollow  of  the  grassland  bordering  the  Bray-Cortie  road  the 
motor  lorries  discharged  their  freight  of  '  walkers.'  A  Red  Cross 
flag  proclaimed  the  nature  of  the  rendezvous.  Notice-boards  at  all 
the  cross-roads  directed  the  stragglers.  A  series  of  marquees  and 
open-air  kitchens  comprised  the  accommodation. 

The  '  walker,'  quite  happy,  lay  down  in  the  grass  and  prepared 
for  sleep  until  his  turn  came.  It  must  be  remembered  that  T. 
Atkins  had  gone  into  the  battle  at  3  A.M.,  and  had  spent  some  hours 
in  quietly  drifting  on  his  way.  He  was,  therefore,  naturally  tired. 
Having  been  urged  onwards,  however,  by  R.A.M.C.  men,  he  entered 
the  first  tent  like  a  pig  driven  into  a  Chicago  pork  factory.  In 
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fact,  from  the  moment  he  entered  he  became  one  of  a  herd  who 
could  not  escape  until  they  had  passed  through  the  whole  course 
laid  out  for  them  inside  the  tents.  First  came  a  narrow  passage 
through  which  only  a  single  file  of  men  could  push  their  way.  The 
clerks  at  three  small  tables  captured  the  name,  regiment,  and  nature 
\of  wound  of  each  man.  This  passage  opened  out  into  a  large 
marquee,  where  T.  Atkins,  dazed  and  dumb,  found  himself  facing 
half  a  dozen  surgeons  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  Hot  water  sizzled,  an 
odour  of  antiseptics  permeated  the  heated  atmosphere,  and  a  general 
appearance  of  surgical  torture  advised  retreat.  Ketreat,  however, 
was  impossible.  Once  in,  there  was  no  return  ticket.  His  wound 
dressed,  the  victim  smiled  and  followed  the  crowd.  Another  tent 
promptly  enveloped  him.  Here  another  small  army  of  surgeons, 
armed  with  hypodermic  syringes,  seized  upon  all  comers  and  in- 
jected them  with  anti-tetanic  serum.  T.  Atkins  has  been  taught 
obedience.  With  a  stoical  grin  he  accepted  the  injection,  and,  by 
this  time  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  worst,  again  moved  forward 
with  the  crowd.  A  gasp  of  relief  escaped  him.  The  good  things 
had  been  saved  until  the  last.  The  third  tent  contained  nothing 
less  than  a  great  buffet.  Hot  drinks,  meat,  buns,  and  cigarettes 
abounded.  The  land  of  war  is  one  of  those  places  where  money 
has  no  value.  If  things  are  there,  they  are  free.  If  they  are  not 
there,  no  money  can  produce  them.  With  stomach  filled,  and 
swelling  into  consciousness  of  victory  and  pride  in  his  wound,  the 
soldier  next  finds  himself  in  a  char-a-banc,  or  motor  lorry,  trundling 
along  the  country  roads  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  A  bed  in  a  Casualty 
Clearing  Station,  the  first  for  many  months,  will  probably  be  his 
portion  before  dark.  The  day  is  ended.  Has  it  only  been  one  day  ? 
It  seems  impossible. 

In  that  first  day  of  battle  the  wounds  were  wonderfully  slight. 
Yet  every  great  battle  must  of  necessity  bear  its  share  of  bitter  fruit. 
The  '  lying  '  cases,  borne  laboriously  by  wheeled  stretchers  with 
relays  of  orderlies  from  Longueval  to  the  ambulance  waggons,  and 
thence  to  the  Main  Dressing  Station,  were  more  than  enough  in 
number. 

The  '  M.D.S.,'  erected  within  the  shadow  of  a  copse,  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  small  village  of  tents.  Marquees  arranged  in 
rows  with  cindered  roads  between  them,  offices,  and  operating  tents 
repeated  themselves  in  orderly  sequence.  Each  marquee  for 
wounded  was  numbered.  A  motor  ambulance  disgorged  its  freight 
and  rapidly  made  way  for  another.  When  one  tent  was  filled,  the 
second  in  the  row  opened  its  doors.  As  the  cases  were  dressed,  or 
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operated  upon,  they  passed  into  the  opposite  row  of  marquees,  from 
where,  in  due  course,  the  patients  were  drafted  to  the  Casualty 
Clearing  Station  in  ambulances. 

A  Main  Dressing  Station  is  a  mobile  unit.  It  must  be  prepared 
to  be  packed  and  away  at  short  notice.  To  declare  requirements 
so  as  to  strike  the  mean  between  efficiency  and  mobility  is  none  too 
easy.  The  C.O.  with  elaborate  ideas  may  find  himself  left  behind 
.for  want  of  transport.  He  who  is  easily  satisfied  with  a  sketchy 
'  show '  may  discover  too  late  that  his  preparations  for  the  rush 
have  been  futile. 

An  operating  theatre  in  a  London  hospital  may  be  no  more 
efficient  or  its  essentials  greater  than  in  a  field  ambulance  in  the 
middle  of  a  field  in  France.  To  the  patient,  however,  the  sur- 
roundings are  vastly  different.  In  the  former  the  victim  has  prob- 
ably been  '  prepared,'  and  his  friends  have  visited  him  before  his 
ordeal.  Straight  from  the  battlefield,  his  mud-begrimed  clothes  cut 
from  him,  and  one  of  a  stream  of  others  waiting  a  lift  upon  the 
'  table,'  he  has  no  time  to  think.  A  languorous  atmosphere  of 
anaesthetics,  the  roar  of  the  guns  in  the  distance,  the  bustle  of  many 
men  and  waggons  heard  through  the  canvas,  the  click  of  instru- 
ments, a  final  word  of  encouragement  from  the  operator,  and  without 
further  palaver  he  sinks  into  a  dreamless  chloroform  sleep.  Eventu- 
ally pulling  together  his  scattered  wits,  he  realises  that  he  is  on  his 
way  towards  a  bed  with  sheets  and  all  the  luxuries  of  a  Casualty 
Clearing  Station. 

All  night,  except  for  acetylene  lamps  adding  to  the  weirdness  of 
the  scene,  the  continuous  work  went  on  without  a  change. 

The  rows  of  stretchers  in  the  tents,  each  with  its  bandaged  occu- 
pant, presented  many  varied  scenes.  Courage,  unselfishness,  and 
pathos  compete  for  recognition.  T.  Atkins  never  shows  to  better 
advantage  than  when  in  pain.  He  will  share  the  last  of  anything 
with  the  man  next  door,  and  if  he  has  to  die,  he  closes  his  eyes 
obediently  without  a  cry. 

The  battle,  swaying  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  woods, 
was  waged  with  terrific  fierceness.  The  enemy,  driven  back  upon 
Waterlot  Farm  and  his  villages,  called  for  his  artillery  fire  to  devas- 
tate all  living  things  in  the  wood.  Then,  assailed  by  the  hail  of 
metal,  the  conquerors  were  compelled  to  retire.  Then  once  again 
the  Boches,  with  stubborn  intrepidity,  would  attempt  to  follow 
on  under  cover  of  their  barrage  until,  met  by  British  machine-guns, 
they  were  mown  down  in  their  hundreds. 

'  Pull  baker,  pull  butcher/  is  an  expensive  game,  and  must  last 
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until  one  or  other  side  is  decimated.  Kl,  once  into  the  wood,  was 
determined  to  either  hold  it  or  prevent  the  enemy  doing  so.  That 
both  sides  suffered  was  only  to  be  expected.  That  British  arms 
would  eventually  hold  the  wood  for  good  and  all  was  equally 
expected. 

The  battle  of  Delville  Wood  lasted  many  days.  It  has  now, 
however,  ended  for  all  time.  A  few  sticks  now  mark  the  position 
of  the  wood.  When  in  days  to  come  the  French  peasant  roams 
on  a  summer's  day  over  what  was  once  familiar  ground,  he  will  find 
many  things  of  which  he  had  never  dreamt.  Derelict  weapons, 
accoutrements,  and  shells,  and  dead  men  lie  beneath  the  surface. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  battle.  Stretcher-bearers,  as  well  as 
those  who  fought,  could  keep  their  legs  but  with  difficulty.  Sleep 
had  been  forgotten  for  so  long  that  the  actors  in  the  great  drama 
were  hardly  aware  of  the  parts  they  played. 

The  Collecting  Post  at  Bernafay  Wood  was  calling  for  help. 
The  night  was  dark  and  wet,  and  bearers  capable  of  work  too  few. 
The  dugout  was  accumulating  wounded.  Seven  medical  officers 
and  ninety-three  bearers  of  Kl  had  already  joined  the  casualty 
list  themselves.  Now  was  the  time  to  remember  the  Boche  was 
tired  too. 

Some  dismounted  cavalry  needed  at  the  moment  for  nothing 
else  gladly  responded  to  an  appeal  for  ambulance  aid.  It  was  true 
that  they  had  never  carried  stretchers  before,  but  what  of  that  ? 
It  was  a  good  opportunity  to  learn.  A  R.A.M.C.  officer  led  the 
party  through  the  mud  of  the  sunken  road  towards  Montauban. 
The  young  cavalry  officer  with  his  men  had  never  been  in  action 
before.  He  was  boyishly  delighted  with  the  venture.  Taking  one 
end  of  a  stretcher,  he  put  his  sergeant  at  the  other  end  and  led  his 
party.  The  road  was  becoming  more  and  more  dangerous.  The 
Hun  was  viciously  shelling  with  no  definite  objective.  The  medical 
officer,  case-hardened,  laughed.  The  cavalry  amateur  bearers  were 
momentarily  becoming  imbued  with  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
dangers  and  tribulations  of  the  R.A.M.6.  The  sergeant  at  the 
tail  of  the  stretcher  was  by  no  means  happy.  His  young  officer, 
fearless  and  with  all  his  plucky  heart  in  the  work,  dragged  his  N.C.O. 
steadily  after  him.  '  You  know,'  he  whispered  to  the  medico  at  his 
side,  '  this  is  doing  my  fellow  a  heap  of  good.  He  is  new  to  this,  and 
we  are  very  lucky  to  have  the  chance  of  seeing  something.' 

The  longest  day  must  end  by  daylight.  As  dawn  broke  a 
wearied  Staff  snored  in  their  bunks  beneath  the  chalk  cliffs  of  the 
quarry.  Kl  was  relieved. 
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BY   SIR   HENRY   LUCY. 

IN  his  '  Eecollections '  Lord  Morley  makes  no  reference  to  his 
maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  happened  to  hear  it, 
and  across  the  waste  of  twenty-four  years  retain  vivid  memory  of 
the  scene.  In  accordance  with  the  chivalrous  custom  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  as  a  new  member  had  choice  of  the  moment  when  he 
desired  to  join  in  debate.  He  rose  immediately  after  questions  had 
been  disposed  of,  and,  contrary  to  its  custom  of  an  afternoon,  the 
crowded  House  remained  to  hear  the  new-comer  wrhose  fame  as  a 
literary  man  preceded  him.  It  happened  that  after  the  interval 
of  a  night,  he  followed  Mr.  Joseph  Gillis  Biggar,  who  had  been  in  the 
primest  mood  of  his  quaint  unconscious  humour.  Fluent,  self- 
possessed,  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  not  particular  as  to  its  relevance, 
he  chattered  for  a  full  half-hour.  Next  day  came  John  Morley  vvith 
his  carefully  prepared  treatise  couched  in  polished  sentences  gleaming 
from  profound  depths  of  thought.  The  House  vigorously  cheered 
when  he  rose,  and  sat  in  silent  sympathy  as  he  struggled  through  his 
opening  sentences. 

It  was  a  striking  contrast,  not  without  a  note  of  sadness,  to  think 
of  Joseph  Gillis  saying  nothing  with  easy  fluency,  and  to  look  on  at 
this  embodiment  of  culture,  this  man  teeming  with  great  thoughts, 
this  master  of  perfect  literary  style,  standing  with  parched  lips  and 
strained  eyes  stumbling  through  recitation  of  his  sedulously  prepared 


On  his  entry  into  Parliamentary  life  Mr.  Morley  was  handi- 
capped by  two  conditions  ordinarily  fatal  to  supreme  success.  He 
was  in  his  forty-sixth  year,asplendid  age,  the  very  prime  of  manhood, 
but,  except  in  rare  cases — Chamberlain's  was  the  most  prominent  — 
too  far  advanced  in  years Jfor  entrance  upon  a  term  of  apprenticeship 
in  that  complex,  inscrutable  assemblv,  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
addition  he  had  made  a  wide  reputation  outside  the  walls  of  West- 
minster, a  thing  interesting  and  attractive  in  itself,  but  not  of  a 
character  to  be  n.aintained  in  the  course  of  Parliamentary  procedure. 
In  course  of  time, by  sheer  force  of  character,  he  overcame  these  draw- 
backs, and  took  his  place  among  debaters  of  the  first  rank. 

The  position  was  slowly  acquired.     From  the  first,  he  had  in  him 
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the  gift  of  ordered  persuasive  speech,  but  for  some  time  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  let  himself  go  in  its  delivery.  To  his  ascetic 
literary  taste  the  looser  style  of  expression  more  fitting  when  address- 
ing a  public  audience,  was  repellent.  He  found  salvation  in  accidental 
circumstances.  Called  upon  to  address  a  Conference  of  Liberal 
delegates  gathered  at  Leeds,  contagion  of  their  high  spirits  in  antici- 
pation of  success  at  the  coming  General  Election  was  communicated 
to  the  austere  statesman  on  the  platform.  Cutting  himself  adrift  from 
the  trammels  of  notes  prepared  in  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  his 
study,  he  talked  to  his  enthusiastic  audience  in  a  frank,  hearty 
manner  which  delighted  them  and  probably  astonished  himself. 

The  speech  was  a  marked  success  not  only  with  a  representative 
audience,  but  with  the  wider  circle  that  read  a  verbatim  report  in  the 
newspapers.  He  never  turned  aside  from  the  departure  thus  made 
by  chance.  It  was  as  if  a  man  floating  on  the  water,  by  accident 
deprived  of  his  life-belt,  discovered  that  he  could  swim  very  well 
without  it.  Mr.  Morley  never  plunged  into  the  stream  of  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  boisterous  joyousness  displayed 
by  Harcourt.  But  he  improved  session  by  session,  maintaining  his 
supremacy  in  the  alien  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords  whither 
he  was,  to  the  amazement  of  his  friends,  translated. 

Amazement  is  deepened  when  we  learn  that  the  change  of  scene 
and  status  was  not  the  result  of  friendly  action  from  outside  but  was 
due  to  the  initiative  of  the  life-long  Radical  and  sometime  scorner 
of  the  peerage  caste.  With  habitual  frankness  Lord  Morley  relates 
how,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Asquith, 
entering  his  official  room  at  the  House  of  Commons,  informed  him 
of  his  call  to  the  Premiership,  and  asked  if  he  had  any  views  as  to  his 
own  place  in  the  Ministry.  '  If  you  approve/  was  the  unexpected 
reply, '  I  will  stay  at  the  India  Office  and  go  to  the  House  of  Lords/ 
'  Why  on  earth  should  you  go  there  ? '  asked  the  master  of  stately 
eloquence,  startled  into  colloquialism.  Mr.  Morley  explained  that 
he  would  better  do  his  work,  literary  and  political,  '  in  the  compara- 
tive leisure  of  the  other  place/  So  it  was  settled. 

Seated  on  the  red-leather  cushion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
comforting  contiguity  to  the  bench  of  surpliced  Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  Lord  Morley  may  among  his  '  Recollections  '  recall  a 
description  upon  which  he  once  ventured  of  the  august  body  to 
which  he  has  been  recruited.  It  was,  to  the  uproarious  delignt 
of  his  audience,  embodied  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Manchester 
shortly  after  the  Lords  had  by  overwhelming  majority  thrown  out 
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Gladstone's  second  Home  Rule  Bill.  '  With  the  House  of  Lords/ 
said  the  Commoner  of  those  distant  days,  '  you  are  dealing  with 
a  vast,  overwhelming  preponderance,  a  huge  dead  weight  of 
prejudice  and  passion,  of  bigotry,  of  party  spirit,  immovable  by 
discussions,  impenetrable  to  argument,  beyond  the  reach  of 
reason,  to  be  driven  from  its  hereditary  and  antiquated  entrench- 
ments not  by  arguments  or  by  reason,  but  by  force/ 

Lord  Morley's  '  Recollections/  by  chance  published  a  few  weeks 
after  the  admirable  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  given  to  the  world, 
cover  much  the  same  period  of  time*  They  supplement  the  Dilke 
memoir  mainly  in  respect  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Home  Rule 
Question.  Dilke  and  Chamberlain  in  the  early  stage  of  their  alli- 
ance were  Home  Rulers.  Dilke  remained  so  to  the  end,  though 
his  personal  interest  more  directly  lay  in  the  field  of  foreign 
politics.  Chamberlain  became  the  bitterest  and  most  powerful 
opponent  of  his  early  creed.  -  He  marshalled  and  successfully  led 
the  Liberal  revolt  which  destroyed  Gladstone's  first  Home  Rule 
Bill.  He  became  the  mainstay  of  the  Unionist  Party  ranged 
under  the  titular  leadership  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  thereafter,  to 
the  tragic  close  of  his  life,  enjoyed  the  companionship  and  con- 
fidence of  the  class  he,  before  finding  salvation,  denounced  as 
those  '  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.'  Faithful  to  the  last, 
John  Morley  fought  for  Home  Rule  and  more  than  any  man  except 
Gladstone  preserved  it  from  permanent  wrecking. 

His  personal  relations  with  Parnell  before  the  downfall  of  the 
Irish  leader  were  habitually  intimate.  Parnell,  whojtept  his  own 
followers  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  a  distance  they  bitterly 
resented,  unbosomed  himself  to  the  Englishman  with  rare  frankness. 
I  remember  being  in  the  Lobby  in  the  House  of  Commons  late  on  a 
night  shortly  before  the  O'Shea*  divorce  case  came  into  court,  when 
Parnell,  making  his  first  appearance  at  the  sitting,  crossed  the  floor 
with  rapid  footsteps.  Seeing  me,  he  stopped  and  conversed  for  a 
few  minutes.  When  he  resumed  his  passage  to  the  Library,  Dick 
Power,  the  Parnellite  Whip,  asked  me  if  I  could  tell  him  whether  his 
chief  proposed  to  take  part  in  the  debate  then  going  forward.  Con- 
sidering the  intimate  relations  ordinarily  subsisting  between  a  party 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  his  Chief  Whip,  this  incident, 
trifling  in  itself,  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  ParnelFs  treatment 
of  his  followers  when  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 

During  Mr.  Morley's  first  term  of  service  at  the  Irish  Ofiice,  and 
later  when  he  sat  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  Parnell  frequently 
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visited  him,  and  conversed  on  current  phases  of  the  Irish  Question. 
In  violation  of  his  vow  never  to  break  bread  in  the  house  of  a  Saxon, 
he  even  occasionally  dined  with  him.  One  such  occasion,  it  must 
have  been  the  last,  happened  when  Mr.  Morley  was  staying  at 
Brighton  in  the  winter  of  1890.  As  soon  as  his  guest  left,  Mr. 
Morley  made  a  note  of  their  prolonged  conversation.  At  that  time 
the  Unionist  Government,  buttressed  by  the  adhesion  of  Chamber- 
lain and  Hartington,  was  tottering  to  a  fall.  So  imminent  was  a 
General  Election,  and  so  certain  of  its  result  was  Gladstone,  opti- 
mistic to  the  last,  that  he,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Morley,  occu- 
pied himself  in  drafting  a  Liberal  Cabinet.  Doubtless  not  without 
knowing  Gladstone's  feeling  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Morley  '  guilelessly,' 
as  he  says,  asked  Parnell  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  accept 
the  post  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ?  The  Irish 
leader,  without  show  of  the  amazement  that  would  have  filled  the 
House  of  Commons  had  it  known  that  such  a  dramatic  turn  of 
events  was  ever  dreamt  of,  emphatically  declined  to  consider  the 
suggestion.  A  week  later  the  co-respondent  in  the  O'Shea  divorce 
case  was  adjudged  guilty  by  the  Court,  and  Parnell's  career  as 
leader  of  a  party  that  sometimes  arbitrarily  held  the  balance 
between  British  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  finally  closed. 

This  idea  of  Irish  home  affairs  being  committed  to  the  care  and 
control  of  an  Irishman  was  not  new  in  Liberal  circles.  Whilst  still 
a  member  of  Gladstone's  Ministry  Chamberlain  advocated  it.  In 
the  spring  of  1882,  when  the  Government  of  Ireland  had  broken 
down  in  the  hands  of  Forster,  he  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  (Mr.  Morley)  : 

'  I  wish  you  would  openly  advocate  Shaw  as  Chief  Secretary. 
It  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  electors  to  aid  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
policy,  and  they  might  rise  to  the  occasion.  If  they  did  not,  at  least 
the  English  Government  would  be  free  from  reproach,  and  would 
have  tried  to  rule  Ireland  by  the  Irish.' 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  this  letter  was  written,  a  convention 
of  representative  Irishmen  was  seated  in  Dublin  endeavouring  to  give 
effect  to  Chamberlain's  dream.  The  Shaw  referred  to  was  an  Irish 
Home  Rule  member  who,  after  Parnell  was  ousted  from  leadership 
of  the  Nationalists,  for  a  short  time  attempted  to  fill  his  place. 

When  Mr.  Morley  entered  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
promptly  taken  by  the  hand  of  Chamberlain,  who  recognised  in 
him  9,  promising  recruit  to  a  party  which  at  the  time  solely  con 
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sisted  of  Dilke.  Friendship,  political  and  social,  existed  for  some 
years.  It  was  severed  by  the  lack  of  docility  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Morley,  which  in  similar  circumstances  Chamberlain  resented  in 
Dilke.  The  member  for  Birmingham  was  what,  to  Charles  Dickens' 
delight,  by  way  of  parting  shot  in  an  angry  controversy  about  a 
fare,  a  cabman  called  Forster,  '  a  harbitry  gent/  His  ideal  of  a 
colleague  and  companion  was  realised  in  the  case  of  Jesse  Ceilings 
and  Powell  Williams,  who  were  ready  to  follow  his  political  divaga- 
tions whithersoever  they  led  him.  They  applauded  his  'Un- 
authorised Programme/  and  faithfully  followed  his  footsteps  when 
they  led  him  into  society  and  the  advocacy  of  principles  of  which 
that  historic  document  was  the  scourge.  In  conversation  on  con- 
troversial topics  he  desired  in  an  interlocutor  full  measure  of  the 
acquiescence  of  Polonius  in  Hamlet's  company : 

Ham.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that's  almost  in  shape  of  a 
camel  ? 

Pol.     By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel  indeed ! 
Ham.     Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 
Pol.     It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 
Ham.     Or  like  a  whale. 
Pol.    Very  like  a  whale. 

Morley  and  Dilke,  closely  drawn  to  Chamberlain  by  bonds  of 
personal  affection,  susceptible  to  his  commanding  personality,  were 
not  of  the  breed  of  Polonius  or  Jesse  Collings.  When  crisis  was 
reached  he  accordingly,  in  letters  curiously  alike  in  tone,  warned 
each  of  them  that,  howsoever  reluctantly,  he  must  terminate  the 
intimacy  with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  favoured  above  ordinary 
men.  Towards  the  close  of  1885  he  was  drifting  apart  from  Glad- 
stone and  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  Party  on  the  question  of  Home 
Rule.  Morley,  faithful  to  convictions  at  one  time  shared  by  his 
friend,  went  to  his  constituents  and  delivered  a  speech  which  com- 
mitted him  to  some  form  of  Home  Rule.  Chamberlain  forthwith 
wrote : 

'  I  do  not  blame  you  for  holding  your  opinion.  Possibly  you  are 
right  and  I  am  wrong.  But  do  not  let  us  attempt  to  blind  ourselves 
to  the  fact  that  on  the  most  important  issue  which  has  arisen  since 
you  were  in  Parliament  we  are  working  against  each  other,  and  not 
as  allies/ 

Regardless  of  this  solemn  warning  of  the  consequences  of  his  action, 
Morley  went  his  headstrong  way,  accepting  office  under  Gladstone, 
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and  playing  a  leading  part  in  the  desperate  crusade  tinder  the  Home 
Rule  flag.  In  subsequent  relations  Chamberlain  modified  something 
of  the  implacable  attitude  assumed  towards  the  rest  of  his  colleagues 
who  stood  by  Gladstone.  But  he  was  never  again  friendly  on  the 
old  terms  of  intimacy. 

After  the  General  Election  that  made  an  end  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
brief  administration — named  by  Chamberlain,  in  one  of  his  happy 
phrases,  '  the  Stop-gap  Government  '• — it  was  evident  that  John 
Morley  would  be  offered  by  Gladstone  a  post  with  Cabinet  rank. 
How  this  expectation  was  realised  is  vividly  related.  Under  date 
Sunday,  January  31,  1886,  Lord  Morley  noted  in  his  diary : 

'  Was  writing  an  article  peaceably  at  home  when  telegram  arrived 
from  Mr.  G.  asking  me  to  call  on  him  at  Carlton  House  Terrace  at 
two.  I  got  there  to  the  moment,  and  found  him  at  his  writing-table, 
with  no  sign  of  fuss  or  hurry.  He  had  to  make' to  me,  he  said,  an 
important  proposition,  and  it  was  that  I  should  accept  the  office  of 
Irish  Secretary.  ...  In  a  pretty  tense  frame  of  mind  I  walked 
slowly  down  to  the  Athenaeum,  had  some  tea,  finished  my  article, 
noted  down  seven  separate  strong  reasons  against  my  fitness  for 
the  Irish  Office,  and  went  across  to  Mr.  Gladstone/ 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Morley  had  seen  Chamberlain  and  communi- 
cated to  him  the  great  news.  '  For  an  instant  he  changed  colour, 
and  no  wonder,  My  going  to  Ireland  was  the  sudden  arrival  of  long- 
apprehended  peril  to  a  cherished  private  intimacy/ 

I  happen  to  know  something  about  that  leading  article  penned 
midway  in  the  career  of  John  Morley,  leading  him  on  to  high  offices 
of  State,  a  peerage,  and  the  jealously  exclusive  Order  of  Merit.  My 
personal  relations  with  him  were  in  one  respect  unique.  For  a  time 
he  was  my  editor.  Subsequently  I  was,  longo  intervallo ,  his.  Whilst 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  he  did  me  the  honour  to 
invite  me  to  contribute  a  series  of  weekly  articles  on  doings  at 
.  Westminster.  When  in  this  same  momentous  month,  January  1886, 
I  reluctantly  obeyed  a  call  to  the  editorship  of  the  Daily  News,  I 
obtained  his  valuable  assistance  as  writer  of  the  leading  article.  He 
was  engaged  upon  what  proved  to  be  his  last  when  interrupted  by 
the  summons  from  Gladstone.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that,  his 
world  being  suddenly  changed,  he  looked  in  at  his  club,  finished  his 
article,  and  dispatched  it  to  the  editor  with  intimation  that  nothing 
more  in  the  journalistic  line  was  to  be  expected  from  him. 

Particulars  of  Gladstone's  final  retirement  from  the  Premiership 
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are  related  with  full  frankness.  It  is  not  a  pretty  tale,  amounting 
to  the  hustling  off  the  boards  of  the  commanding  figure  that  had 
dominated  the  Parliamentary  scene  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
With  the  defeat  in  1894  of  his  second  Home  Rule  Bill,  Gladstone 
began  to  talk  of  retirement.  His  Cabinet  colleagues  had,  with  well- 
concealed  regret,  heard  of  this  before.  This  time  it  really  might  be 
true.  Its  accomplishment  was  hastened  by  an  incidental  influence. 
Lord  Spencer,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  submitted  naval  esti- 
mates for  the  coming  year  which  the  Premier  declared  to  be  grossly 
excessive.  The  majority  of  the  Cabinet  backed  up  the  First  Lord, 
who  literally  stood  to  his  guns  and  his  ships.  His  colleagues,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Morley,  were  perhaps  more  insistent  in  support  of  him  since, 
as  the  Chief  Secretary  put  it  in  a  memorandum  made  at  the  time, '  It 
would  be  against  Mr.G/s  honour  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment whilst  the  estimates  of  which  he  disapproved  were  actually 
being  framed/ 

One  evening  at  a  time  when  it  was  secretly  decided  that  Glad- 
stone must  go,  the  only  question  remaining  being  whether  action 
should  forthwith  be  taken  or  whether  it  should  be  delayed  by  a 
month,  Mr.  Morley,  at  his  chief's  invitation,  went  to  dine  in  Downing 
Street.  '  Mr.  G./  he  notes,  '  not  in  his  gay  mood,  but  still  perfectly 
cheerful  and  full  of  talk,  only  no  flow/  After  dinner,  in  the  drawing- 
room  the  Prime  Minister  sat  down  to  a  game  of  backgammon  with 
his  old  friend  and  faithful  servitor  George  Armitstead.  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, seeing  her  opportunity,  drew  Mr.  Morley  aside  and  asked  how 
things  stood.  '  I  told  her  that  the  reign  was  over,  and  that  the  only 
question  was  whether  the  abdication  should  be  now  or  in  February/ 

'  What  a  curious  scene/  the  diarist  muses ;  '  the  breaking  to  her 
that  the  pride  and  glory  of  her  life  was  at  last  to  face  eclipse,  that 
the  curtain  was  falling  on  a  grand  drama  of  fame,  power,  acclamation, 
the  rattle  of  the  dice  on  the  backgammon  board  and  the  laughter 
and  chuckles  of  the  two  long-lived  players  sounding  a  strange  run- 
ning refrain/ 

The  end,  however,  was  not  yet.  Gladstone  went  to  Biarritz, 
where  he  stayed  for  nearly  a  month.  On  February  17,  there 
was  a  Cabinet  dinner  which  his  colleagues,  every  one  of  whom 
had  found  opportunity  of  reaching  Cabinet  rank  bestowed  by  his 
hand,  hopefully  attended.  Now  or  never  !  But  the  old  fox  was 
not  yet  run  to  earth.  '  We  ate  our  dinners  expectantly/  moans 
Mr.  Morley ;  '  the  coffee  found  the  oracle  still  dumb,  and  in  good 
time  a  crestfallen  flock  departed/  Six  days  later  there  was  another 
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Council  at  which  Gladstone  casually  remarked  that  '  when  the 
Prorogation  speech  was  settled  the  moment  would  have  come  to 
end  his  co-operation  with  the  Cabinet.'  More  delay.  It  meant  that 
the  Premier  intended  to  hold  office  throughout  the  session.  '  The 
words  fell  like  ice  on  men's  hearts/  the  chronicler  records.  '  There 
was  an  instant's  hush,  and  we  broke  up  in  funereal  groups.' 

But  everything  comes  to  the  men  who  wait.  A  week  later — what 
happened  in  the  interval  is  not  told — the  last  Cabinet  of  a  series  of  un- 
paralleled length  attended  by  Gladstone  was  held.  Lord  Kimberley, 
as  senior,  was  deputed  to  say  words  of  farewell.  Emotion  over- 
came him,  and  his  utterance  was  broken  by  tears.  Harcourt,  more 
successful  in  mastering  his  feelings,  voiced  the  grief  with  which  he 
'  recognised  that  the  congenial  task  of  lightening  his  beloved  chief's 
toil  was  at  an  end.'  Gladstone,  who  had  sat  composed  and  still 
as  marble,  closed  the  scene  in  an  eloquent  speech  of  four  or  five 
minutes,  the  sentences  of  the  most  moving  cadence,  the  voice  un- 
broken and  serene,  the  words  and  tones  low,  grave,  and  steady. 
Concluding  in  a  tone  hardly  above  a  breath,  but  every  accent  heard, 
he  said  '  God  bless  you  all.' 

History  repeats  itself.  Probably  a  diarist,  eye-  and  ear-witness, 
will  relate  for  future  generations  particulars  of  the  scene  happening  a 
year  ago,  in  which  another  Liberal  Prime  Minister,  long  time  regarded 
as  indispensable,  received  a  visit  from  his  colleagues  and  straightway 
resumed  his  former  status  of  a  private  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  did  not  dismiss  his  morning  callers  with  the  benediction 
that,  under  analogous  circumstances,  fell  from  Gladstone's  lips. 

But  though  Gladstone,  with  his  habitual  magnanimity,  uttered 
no  reproach,  he  thoroughly  understood  the  situation,  and  in  his  heart 
deeply  resented  it.  Conversing  with  him  four  years  later,  Mr.  Morley 
notes  in  his  diary  :  '  Mr.  Gladstone  talked  much  about  his  having 
been  turned  out  by  Spencer  and  Harcourt — turned  out  of  the 
Cabinet/ 

A  side-blow  that  assisted  in  bringing  to  a  climax  the  fall  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  Government  in  1895  was  dealt  in  connexion  with  the 
•  proposal  to  vote  £500  for  a  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  Irish 
Nationalists,  under  the  temporary  leadership  of  Justin  McCarthy, 
rose  in  angry  protest.  Prolonged  acrid  debate  followed.  The 
Unionist  Party,  perceiving  opportunity  of  making  an  end  of  the 
Government,  joined  in  the  fray.  It  was  evident  that  if  the  proposal 
were  persisted  in.  this  alliance  would  repeat  earlier  achievements  on 
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the  same  lines  by  defeating  the  Government  in  the  Division  Lobby. 
In  these  circumstances, '  I  had/  Lord  Morley  writes, '  the  agreeable 
duty  of  withdrawing  our  vote  on  the  specious  ground  that,  in  face  of 
opposition  so  varied  and  apparently  so  hot,  it  no  longer  meant  a 
really  national  recognition  of  the  Protector's  grandeur/ 

News  of  this  new  danger  besetting  his  former  colleagues  reached 
Gladstone,  one  of  a  hundred  of  Sir  Donald  Currie's  guests  on  board 
the  Tanlallon  Castle  on  her  historic  voyage  to  Kiel  for  the  opening 
of  the  Canal  which,  in  connexion  with  surrendered  Heligoland,  has 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  great  war.  The  fact  that  his 
son  Herbert,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  had  charge  of  the  project 
of  erecting  the  statue,  lent  it  special  interest  in  his  eyes.  The  more 
he  thought  of  it,  the  more  the  subject  possessed  him.  For  fully  a 
day  he  talked  of  nothing  else.  The  topic  came  up  when  Viscount 
Peel,  long-time  honoured  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
came  aboard  the  Tantallon  Castle  at  Kiel,  paying  an  afternoon  call 
upon  his  illustrious  father's  former  colleague  and  his  own  old 
friend. 

'  And  what  do  you  think  we  talked  about  ? '  Lord  Peel  asked 
me  when  he  left  the  state-room  on  deck,  where  for  fully  half  an 
hour  Gladstone  had  been  fervently  conversing  with  him.  '  Why, 
about  Oliver  Cromwell ! ' 

Lingering  at  the  dinner-table  in  the  evening  Gladstone,  revert- 
ing to  the  subject,  expressed  surprise  that  the  Government,  having 
carried  the  vote  on  account  of  the  statue  through  Committee  of 
Supply,  should  subsequently  have  abandoned  the  project. 

'  I  am  not  sure,'  he  added,  'that,  had  I  been  in  the  House,  I  should 
have  voted  for  the  statue.  I  admit  Cromwell  to  have  been  one  of 
the  biggest  men  who  ever  wielded  power  in  this  country.  Though 
never  actually  King,  no  crowned  monarch  has  exceeded  the  measure 
of  his  autocracy.  The  blot  on  his  character  I  cannot  forgive  was 
the  Irish  massacres.  The  Irish  members  were  fully  justified  in 
their  opposition,  and  I  drink  to  the  health  of  Justin  McCarthy.' 

Which  he  forthwith  did. 

On  March  2  Gladstone  went  down  to  Windsor  to  tender  his  resig- 
nation. Assuming  that,  in  accordance  with  custom,  the  Queen  would 
ask  him  for  advice  as  to  his  successor,  he  consulted  Mr.  Morley  on  the 
point.  Morley  named  Lord  Rosebery.  '  I  shall  advise  Spencer/ 
Gladstone  responded .  Presumably  advice  was  not  sought ,  her  Maj  esty 
losing  no  time  in  calling  Lord  Rosebery  to  the  helm.  On  his  return 
rom  Windsor,  having  kissed  hands  on  his  high  appointment,  the  new 
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Premier  joined  his  colleagues  at  an  official  dinner  given  by  Kimberley 
in  his  capacity  as  Lord  President. 

'  The  meal  was  not  convivial/  Lord  Morley  reports.  '  We  were 
out  of  a  prolonged  severe  ordeal ;  and  even  those  of  us  whose  view 
of  life  was  never  to  look  back  upon  action  that  could  not  be  revoked, 
may  have  mused  over  the  chances  of  a  future  ordeal  severer  still.' 

The  difficulty  was  Harcourt.  When  the  Parliament  of^!892 
opened  with  Gladstone  as  Premier,  Harcourt's  colleagues  had,  Lord 
Morley  testifies,  '  cherished  every  good  feeling  towards  him/  As 
the  senior,  the  most  experienced,  and,  for  Parliamentary  purposes, 
the  most  competent  of  all  the  men  sitting  with  him  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  his  succession  in  due  course  to  the  Premiership  was  naturally 
expected  and  in  anticipation  conceded.  Now,  when  the  contem- 
plated hour  had  struck,  they,  fully  recognising  the  obvious  dis- 
advantage of  a  Premier  not  seated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
could  not  agree  to  take  service  under  him. 

'  How/  asks  Lord  Morley,  '  came  such  gifts,  claims,  and  work 
as  his  to  miscarry  j.ust  when  the  prospects  of  natural  ambition  were 
so  promising  ?  The  short  answer  is  that,  though  he  was  a  large- 
hearted  man,  and  a  warm-hearted  man,  and  a  man  of  commanding 
Parliamentary  power,  he  was  daily  liable  to  moods  that  made  him 
difficult/ 

So,  as  Gladstone  had  been  dismissed,  Harcourt  was  shunted. 
But  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  now  had  quite  another  man  to  deal 
with.  Lord  Morley's  gloomy  vaticinations  of  what  should  have  been 
the  joyous  birthday  dinner  celebrating  Lord  Rosebery's  accession 
to  the  Premiership  were  immediately  and  persistently  realised. 
The  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  grumbled  his  way  through 
the  short  chapter  of  Lord  Rosebery's  Government.  The  Parliament 
was  not  to  his  mind,  still  less  was  the  size  of  the  majority; 
he  was  not  sustained  by  enthusiasm  for  the  main  article  of  politics  ; 
he  missed  old  stable  companions  and  did  not  take  to  all  of  the  new. 
He  varied  continuous  complaints  with  frequent  threats  of  resigna- 
tion. Meeting  Lord  Morley  at  a  party  at  Brook  House  given  by 
that  peerless  hostess,  Lady  Tweedmouth,  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  1895,  I  asked  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
recurrent  rumour. 

'  Well/  said  the  harassed  Minister,  with  what  for  him  was  a  rare 
burst  of  bitterness,  '  if  Harcourt  doesn't  resign  very  soon,  the  rest 
of  us  will.' 

Harcourt,  who,  amid  the  petty  friction  of  the  time,  had  carried 
his  epoch-making  Budget  of  1894,  regarded  these  rumours  with 
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grim  humour.  Talking  to  me  in  this  same  month  of  February  1895, 
he  said  with  a  big  chuckle, '  There  is  hardly  a  night  when  I  go  to  bed 
in  Downing  Street  that  I  am  not  called  up  by  the  representative 
of  some  news  agency  wanting  to  know  if  it  is  true  I  have  resigned. 
It  reminds  me  of  Louis  XVI  when,  after  his  flight  from  Paris,  he  was 
captured  and  interned  at  the  Tuileries.  Every  night,  soon  after 
the  poor  man  had  turned  into  bed,  the  mob,  suspicious  of  fresh 
escape,  assembled  before  the  palace  window's  and  demanded  to  see 
him.  The  hapless  King,  yielding  to  necessity,  got  out  of  bed,  slipped 
on  his  dressing-gown,  put  on  the  night-cap  of  Liberty,  and,  popping 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  cried,  "  Me  voici,  citoyens."  Whereupon 
the  crowd  went  home  content.  So  the  news  agency  man  comes  to 
me  in  the  dead  of  night  to  assure  himself  and  his  employers  tnat 
I  have  not  slipped  out  of  Downing  Street  by  the  back  door. 
Meanwhile,  me  void.' 

In  these  conditions,  harassed  in  his  inner  councils,  hampered 
by  the  dwindling  smallness  of  his  majority  in  the  Commons,  Lord 
Rosebery  gallantly  carried  on  till,  on  a  June  night  in  the  same  year, 
came  joyful  deliverance  by  the  agency  of  a  puff  of  cordite  ignited 
by  St.  John  Brodrick. 

Among  the  charms  of  a  book  that  adds  an  important  chapter  to 
the  history  of  thirty  years  are  a  series  of  vignettes  of  colleagues 
and  contemporaries.  George  Meredith,  Stuart  Mill,  Leslie  Stephen, 
Spencer,  Matthew  Arnold,  Chamberlain,  Lord  Acton,  Earl  Spencer, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  others  unconsciously  sat 
for  their  portraits.  Much  has  been  written  since  his  Cromwellian 
days  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  Lord  Morley's  appreciation,  though 
brief,  is  a  masterpiece  unsurpassed.  To  Lord  Spencer,  with  whom 
he  was  for  some  time  leagued  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  a  states- 
man who  fell  short  of  attaining  the  highest  distinction  in  public 
life  open  to  a  British  citizen,  he  does  full  if  tardy  justice. 

'  No  man  of  high  social  station  or  low  was  [he  writes]  ever  more 
disinterested,  more  unselfish,  more  free  from  the  defects  incident 
to  either  patrician  pride  or  plebeian  vanity.  Of  no  leading  man  of 
that  time  could  it  be  more  truly  said  that  he  was  the  soul  of  honour 
or  that  the  instinct  of  devotion  to  public  duty  was  in  his  inmc 
fibre.' 

Like  the  chest  of  drawers  in  the  poet's  room  described  by  Golc 
smith,  this  passage  'contrives  a  double  debt  to  pay/  It  portraj 
Lord  Spencer  to  the  life ;  it  is  with  equal  faithfulness  applicable 
the  character  of  Lord  Morley,  habitually  reserved,  revealed  unde 
fuller  light  in  these  two  portly  volumes. 
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THE  difficulty  of  devising  a  system  to  enable  us  to  conduct  warlike 
operations  successfully  did  not  escape  attention  in  time  of  peace, 
and  some  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  problem  was  insoluble.  There  has  never  been  any  hesi- 
tation about  entrusting  to  admirals  and  generals  full  responsi- 
bility for  tactics — handling  fleets  or  armies  when  in  contact  with 
the  enemy's  forces — but  so  far  they  have  not  in  theory,  as  far  as 
we  know,  been  entrusted  with  full  responsibility  for  strategy — the 
distribution  and  movement  of  the  forces  in  the  whole  theatre  of  war. 

Unless  the  strategical  control  of  our  forces  is  kept  in  the  right 
hands  there  is  little  prospect  of  our  bringing  any  war  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  and  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  putting  forward 
a  few  suggestions,  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  data  which 
have  so  far  been  placed  before  us  by  statesmen,  publicists,  and 
Royal  Commissioners  during  the  present  war. 

Strategy,  as  understood  by  experts,  is  a  very  simple  art  in 
theory.  You  must  make  up  your  mind  quite  clearly  about  what 
you  mean  to  strike  at.  This  is  called  by  strategists  the  '  objective/ 
You  must  time  your  blows  well,  strike  only  one  blow  at  a  time, 
and  put  all  available  force  into  it.  You  cannot  possibly  be  too 
strong  at  the  decisive  point.  You  should  not  divert  from  it 
any  force  whatever  unless  you  can  thereby  induce  your  enemy 
to  divert  a  stronger  force,  and  so  make  him  relatively  weaker 
where  you  mean  to  smash  him.  You  cannot  overthrow  your 
enemy  unless  you  defeat  his  armed  forces,  and  these  are  therefore 
the  principal  '  objectives/ 

Strategical  operations  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those 
intended  to  win  the  war  and  those  intended  to  influence  the  terms 
of  peace.  For  example,  in  1898,  the  combined  operations  by 
the  United  States  forces  against  Cervera's  fleet  come  under  the 
first  heading,  the  occupation  of  Porto  Rico  under  the  second. 
In  1894-5,  the  Japanese  operations  against  the  Chinese  fleet 
in  the  sea  battle  of  Yalu,  their  combined  operations  against  it 
at  Wei-Hai-Wei,  and  their  land  operations  against  the  Chinese 
army  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  come  under  the  firsthand  the 
occupation  of  the  Pescadores  Islands  under  the  second  heading. 
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In  1904-5  their  strategy  was  similar.  They  attacked  the  Russian 
fleets  and  armies  in  order  to  win  the  war,  and  they  occupied 
Saghalien  to  influence  the  terms  of  peace.  Winning  the  war 
being  the  chief  object,  it  is  clearly  very  risky  to  divert  any  forces 
from  it  to  try  to  influence  the  terms  of  peace  until  success  in 
the  main  operations  has  been  ensured.  Failure  there  means  failure 
everywhere. 

While  simple  enough  in  theory,  many  difficulties  arise  as 
soon  as  you  try  to  put  theory  into  practice,  and  strategists  are 
judged  by  the  extent  to  which  they  overcome  the  difficulties 
and  achieve  success.  Friction  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  any  war  machine.  It  is  very  important  to 
decide  whether  admirals  and  generals,  who  have  hitherto  been 
officially  recognised  only  as  '  advisers/  are  likely  to  be  the  best 
strategists,  and  therefore  to  be  entrusted  with  responsibility, 
defined  as  '  power  to  act  and  liability  to  be  called  to  account.' 

I  propose  first  to  seek  guidance  from  experience  of  our  own 
strategy  early  in  the  war,  as  applied  to  Turkey  in  the  Dardanelles 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  in  doing  so  I  hope  to  avoid  disinterring 
any  old  controversies  or  personalities. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  First  Report  of  the  Dardanelles  Commission  was  conducted 
almost  entirely  on  personal  lines.  There  are  valuable  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  report,  and  also  from  that  of  the  Meso- 
potamia Commission.  The  Dardanelles  debate  took  place  on 
March  20,  1917.  Only  one  member  called  attention  to  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  for  future  guidance ;  and  his  speech  was  delivered 
to  an  almost  empty  House.  It  was  not  reported  in  the  Press 
on  the  following  day.  The  Commissioners  took  very  much  the 
same  personal  line  as  the  House  of  Commons.  They  contented 
themselves  with  reciting  the  facts  about  our  higher  organisation 
for  the  conduct  of  warfare,  which  they  described  as  having  been 
'  clumsy  and  inefficient '  for  the  first  four  months.  They  made 
no  constructive  suggestions  for  preventing  the  continuance  of 
the  system  so  described,  and  left  readers  of  the  report  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  '  clumsy  and  inefficient '  period  in  1914, 
and  begin  at  January  1915.  The  references  in  brackets  are  to 
the  First  Report  of  the  Dardanelles  Commission  (Cd.  8490). 
The  letter  A.  signifies  the  main  report,  B.  represents  Mr.  Roch's 
minority  report,  and  C.  refers  to  explanations  furnished  by  Mr. 
Asquith  in  the  House  of  Commons  debate  of  March  20. 
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On  January  3,  1915,  we  were  committed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  personally  (A.  para.  50)  to  a  strategic  diversion 
of  force  to  make  a  demonstration,  intended  to  relieve  the  pressure 
of  the  Turkish  army  upon  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus.  We 
had  no  military  forces  available  for  the  purpose  (A.  52),  and  on 
January  13  the  Admiralty  received  an  order  from  the  War  Council 
to  prepare  '  to  bombard  and  take  (sic)  the  Gallipoli  peninsula, 
with  Constantinople  as  the  objective '  (A.  69).  Comment  on 
the  wording  of  this  order  is  superfluous,  but  the  impossibility 
of  its  execution  by  forces  under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty 
escaped  the  attention  of  all  responsible  authorities  at  the  time. 
Instead  of  only  '  preparing '  to  perform  this  task,  the  Admiralty 
took  such  steps  (A.  86  (8))  as  to  force  the  War  Council  into  further 
action,  and  on  January  28  it  was  decided,  against  the  advice 
of  the  First  Sea  Lord,  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Prime  Minister 
(A.  83-5,  87,  93  ;  B.  22  (2)),  to  proceed  with  the  operation,  on 
the  plea,  that  things  had  gone  too  far  (A.  86  (4)). 

When  referring  to  the  Dardanelles  it  is  important  not  to  confuse 
the  wide  channel,  between  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula  and  the  mainland,  with  the  Dardanelles  proper — the 
tortuous  channel  opposite  Chanak,  where  the  sea  is  confined 
between  narrow  limits  and  a  swift  current  always  sets  outwards, 
delaying  incoming  vessels  and  adding  to  their  difficulties  of  navi- 
gation. The  narrow  Dardanelles  channel  was  known  to  be  mined 
and  defended  by  locomotive  torpedoes  that  could  be  launched 
from  concealed  positions  on  shore.  There  were  many  formidable 
forts,  besides  concealed  fixed  and  mobile  batteries  with  guns 
bearing  on  the  channel.  The  minefields  and  torpedo  batteries 
could  not  be  destroyed  until  the  forts  and  batteries  protecting 
them  had  been  permanently  silenced.  Until  these  two  operations 
had  been  carried  out  successfully  the  channel  could  not  be  used 
by  war  vessels,  or  by  storeships  and  transports.  There  was 
a  hostile  army  of  unknown  strength  available  on  the  spot  for 
the  defence  of  these  forts  and  batteries  on  the  land  side ;  the 
strength  of  that  army  was  subsequently  estimated  at  300,000 
(A.  118,  p.  40).  There  were  also  hostile  war  vessels  which 
could  operate  from  positions  screened  by  high  land,  and  con- 
centrate their  fire  on  narrow  turns  in  the  channel,  where  attack- 
ing ships  must  proceed  slowly  against  the  strong  outgoing  cur- 
rent. This  digression  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
what  follows. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  operations  decided  upon  by  the  War 
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Council  on  January  28  does  not  seem  to  have  been  disclosed 
in  any  further  orders  issued  to  the  Admiralty,  but,  as  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  other  sources,  the  intention  seems  to  have 
been  for  a  fleet  somehow  to  force  its  way  through  the  Narrows, 
without  any  assistance  from  the  army,  in  the  hope  that,  once 
it  was  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  there  would  for  some  reason  be  a 
revolution  in  Turkey  (A.  94).  Preparations  for  an  attempt 
to  pass  a  fleet  through  were  proceeded  with  accordingly.  No 
method  of  defending  the  line  of  communication  for  storeships 
and  for  transports  through  the  defended  channel  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  fleet  seems  to  have  been  considered. 

The  next  step,  the  most  momentous  step  of  all,  was  taken 
on  February  16,  not  by  the  War  Council,  but  by  some  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  whose  names  have  not  been  disclosed  (A.  96). 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Lord  Kitchener,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  one  of  them  (C.).  These  Ministers,  apparently  with- 
out consulting  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  and  the 
First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  decided  to  move  troops  to  the 
spot  (A.  96).  The  Navy  failed  to  carry  out  their  task  unaided, 
and  it  was  ultimately  decided  to  use  these,  and  many  other  troops, 
to  help  in  the  operations  (A.  117  (10)).  The  purely  naval  opera- 
tion failed  with  heavy  loss  in  ships  and  men.  The  scheme  sub- 
sequently developed  into  a  major  operation  of  war  which  re- 
quired the  strategic  diversion  of  a  large  army  and  a  large  store 
of  munitions  sorely  needed  for  the  main  offensive  on  the  West- 
ern Front  in  Europe.  This  main  offensive  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  War  Council  on  the  same  day  (January  13)  that  they  issued 
their  official  order  to  the  Admiralty  (B.  18).  The  full  numbers 
of  casualties  have  not  been  disclosed.  Including  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  and  sick,  they  probably  reached  a  total  of  over  300,000. 
One  division,  the  29th,  was  diverted  from  the  main  offensive 
(A.  96)  in  face  of  the  strongest  opposition  from  Marshals  Joffre 
and  French  (C.)  and  the  reluctance  of  Lord  Kitchener  (A.  101), 
who  at  first  countermanded  the  order,  and  spare  troops  from  Egypt 
were  not  utilised  for  what,  at  the  time,  was  the  most  important 
operation  (B.  18  (7)). 

We  can  deduce  from  the  above  that,  up  to  February  1915, 
admirals  and  generals  had  little  or  no  responsibility  for  the 
strategic  control  of  our  forces  ('  power  to  act,  and  liability  to  be 
called  to  account ').  This  control  was  exercised  by  a  War  Council 
which  they  only  attended  as  advisers  (C.).  On  February  16 
»om«  Ministers,  meeting  informally  (A.  96),  took  th«  control 
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out  of  the  hands  of  the  War  Council,  and  came  to  a  momentous 
decision,  upon  which  action  was  taken.  From  that  date  until 
March  19  control  was  resumed  by  the  War  Council,  with  occasional 
reversion  to  Cabinet  control  (C.).  After  March  19  the  Cabinet 
of  twenty-two  members  seems  to  have  again  taken  over  control  of 
the  strategy  of  the  war  (C.). 

We  can  now  turn  to  the  report  of  the  Mesopotamia  Commis- 
sioners. They  attribute  the  responsibility  for  that  diversion  of 
force  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  '  who  controlled  the 
policy/  (Cd.  8610.  p.  Ill) ,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  a  '  justifiable  military  enterprise,'  although  '  the  scope  of 
the  objective  (sic)  of  the  expedition  was  never  sufficiently  denned 
in  advance  '  (ibid.).  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  the  ex- 
pression '  scope  of  the  objective '  is  intended  to  signify.  Does 
it  mean  '  object '  ?  if  so,  why  did  they  not  write  '  the  object  of 
the  expedition/  &c.  &c.?  Or  does  it  mean  'objective'?  if  so,  why 
did  they  not  write  '  the  objective  against  which  the  expeditionary 
force  was  directed/  &c.  &c.  ?  This  resembles  a  passage  in  'Alice 
in  Wonderland  ' : 

1  The  Mock  Turtle.  "  No  wise  fish  would  go  anywhere  with- 
out a  porpoise."  "  Wouldn't  it  really  ?  "  said  Alice,  in  a  tone  of 
great  surprise.  "  Of  course  not,"  said  the  Mock  Turtle.  "  Why, 
if  a  fish  came  to  me,  and  told  me  he  was  going  a  journey,  I  should 
say  '  With  what  porpoise  ? '  "  "  Don't  you  mean  '  purpose  '  ?  "  said 
Alice/  &c. 

For  our  own  purpose,  it  suffices  for  us  to  note  that  the  various 
authorities  for  controlling  our  strategy  in  the  Dardanelles  example 
directed  a  fleet  against  '  Constantinople '  as  its  strategical  objec- 
tive, and  that  the  authority  for  control  of  policy  in  the  Mesopo- 
tamia example  (Secretary  for  India)  did  not  properly  define  in 
advance  the  objective  against  which  the  forces  employed  in  that 
campaign  were  directed.  These  are  valuable  lessons.  A  fleet 
was  given  a  purely  geographical  objective,  and  an  army  was 
given  no  sufficiently  defined  objective  at  all.  It  is  clear  that 
the  system  of  strategic  control  of  our  forces  in  war  was  in  need  of 
amendment,  and  in  order  to  make  more  effective  use  of  '  experts/  x 
Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  who  signed  the  report  of  the  Dardanelles 
Commission,  appended  to  his  signature  a  constructive  proposal 
that  '  The  Chief  of  the  Staff  and  the  First  Sea  Lord  should  be 

An  expression  which  applies  to  specialists  in  various  branches  of  science 
and  industry,  rather  than  to  those  who  handle  the  vast  human  and  material 
forces  and  psychological  problems  involved  in  war  strategy. 
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appointed  members  of  the  War  Committee/  I  take  this  to  mean 
that  the  First  Sea  Lord,  who  is  now  called  the  Chief  of  the  Naval 
Staff,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  should  be  respon- 
sible members,  and  not  merely  'advisers/  of  any  Committee, 
Council,  or  Cabinet,  or  other  organisation  charged  with  the  stra- 
tegic employment  of  fleet  or  army.  Let  us  examine  this  pro- 
posal. In  doing  so  let  us  distinguish  between  the  daily  conduct 
of  operations,  issuing  orders  for  movements  in  accordance  with 
the  plan,  and  the  preparation,  sanction,  and  general  instructions 
for  the  strategical  plan  itself. 

The  daily  conduct  of  operations  of  war  was  entrusted  in  1915 
to  the  Ministers  responsible  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  con- 
stant consultation  with  the  Prime  Minister  (C.).  The  seamen  and 
soldiers  were  not  trusted  officially  with  this  work, '  excepting  in 
so  far  as  the  Ministers  thought  fit  to  depute  their  own  responsi- 
bility. In  April  1917  an  announcement  appeared  in  the  Gazette 
that  the  military  '  expert/  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff,  would  in  future  be  responsible  for  issuing  the  orders  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  military  operations.  This  trans- 
ferred some  responsibility  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
to  the  soldier,  who  was  thus  put  directly  in  official  communication 
with  the  Prime  Minister. 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered,  there  has  been  no  corresponding 
change  at  the  Admiralty,  and  responsibility  for  the  daily  conduct 
of  operations  at  sea  still  rests  theoretically  with  the  Minister, 
the  First  Lord,  as  it  did  in  1915,  and  not  with  the  seaman.  The 
Navy  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  all  our  institutions.  The 
wonderful  strategical  dispositions  that  led  up  to  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  were  the  work  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  day,  and  the 
system  has  survived.  But  Lord  Barham,  the  First  Lord  in  1805, 
was  an  expert  seaman,  and  one  of  the  best  sea  strategists  that 
the  world  has  known.  While  the  responsibility  still  rests  in 
theory  upon  the  First  Lord,  the  last  two  statesmen  who  have 
held  that  office  announced  that  they  would  leave  the  seamen  a 
free  hand.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  said,  as  soon  as  he  took  over  the 
office,  '  The  last  thing  that  I  should  do  is  to  interfere  in  naval 
strategy.  My  time  in  France  has  taught  me  that  it  is  best  to 
leave  the  tactics  and  strategy  to  the  professional  soldier  and 
sailor,  and  I  intend  to  do  so.' 1 

The  present  situation  is  therefore  that  the  daily  conduct  of 
military  operations  is  entrusted  to  an  'expert/ the  Chief  of  the 
1  Tlie  Times,  Julv;30,  1917. 
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Imperial  General  Staff,  by  Order  in  Council,  and  the  daily  conduct 
of  naval  operations  can  also  by  courtesy  be  entrusted  to  an  :  expert,' 
the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff,  but  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  First 
Lord.  If  we  can  judge  by  the  cheers  with  which  Sir  Eric  Geddes' 
announcement  was  received,  the  nation  would  be  glad  to  see  this 
arrangement  made  permanent  by  Order  in  Council. 

But  the  daily  conduct  of  operations  must  depend  upon  the 
general  strategy.  It  is  therefore  even  more  important  to  study 
the  responsibility  of  admirals  and  generals  for  general  strategical 
plans  than  for  the  daily  orders  issued  for  their  execution.  It  is 
a  difficult  problem.  If  it  were  a  purely  military  question,  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  whatever  may  be  done  in  time  of  peace,  the 
best  results  in  war  would  be  obtained  by  handing  over  to  an 
expert  soldier  the  full  responsibility  both  for  the  inception  and 
for  the  execution  of  the  military  plan  of  campaign,  giving  him 
full  '  power  to  act/  judging  him  by  results,  and  '  calling  him  to 
account  '  if  he  did  not  make  the  most  effective  use  of  the  resources 
placed  at  his  disposal.  But  it  can  never  be  a  purely  military 
question ;  the  naval  aspects  of  a  plan  must  also  be  considered. 
With  us  they  dominate  the  situation.  Finance,  economics,  man- 
power, the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  other  similar  conditions  must 
influence  all  military  strategy.  Also  co-operation  with  Allies. 
For  these  reasons  the  authority  for  co-ordinating  all  these  matters, 
the  executive  Government,  must  retain  full  responsibility  for 
approving  the  plan  of  operations. 

Again,  if  it  were  purely  a  naval  question,  it  would  be  easy  to 
solve  the  problem.  Some  day  Sky  strategy  may  dominate  the 
issues  of  wars,  and  airmen  will  decide  in  a  few  days  a  war  which 
would  take  fleets  and  armies  years  to  bring  to  a  conclusion.  When 
that  time  comes,  responsibility  for  drawing  up  plans  and  for  their 
execution  should  be  entrusted  to  an  expert  air  strategist.^  But  that 
time  has  not  yet  arrived. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  colossal  struggle  between  two  groups 
of  nations  and  empires.  The  side  that  wins  in  the  end  will  be 
the  side  that  has  concentrated  all  its  resources  by  sea,  land,  and 
air  in  a  well  co-ordinated  plan  to  win  battles.  Not  only  that, 
but  much  more.  Whole  nations  must  believe  in  their  cause, 
and  face  sacrifice  and  hardship  in  its  advancement.  Men,  women, 
and  children  must  give  their  labour  to  produce  munitions  and 
equipment  for  their  champions  in  arms,  and  the  operations  of 
the  armed  forces  must  be  supplemented  by  economic  and  financial 
pressure  upon  the  enemy.  These  last  are  relative  questions  in 
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a  war  of  endurance ;  it  is  a  question  which  side  is  affected  most 
seriously.  Our  own  civilian  population  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged,  and  the  fighting  forces  must  be  paid  for. 

In  devising  an  organisation  for  the  successful  conduct  of  war 
we  must  therefore  provide,  firstly,  for  ensuring  the  support  of 
the  nation  ;  secondly,  for  the  strategic  control  of  sea,  land,  and 
air  forces  to  defeat  those  of  the  enemy ;  thirdly,  for  bringing 
financial  and  economic  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  hostile  nation, 
while  ensuring  the  means  of  existence  for  our  own  people  ;  and 
fourthly,  for  co-operation  in  all  these  matters  with  Allied  countries. 
Let  us  see  whether  any  historical  precedent  will  help  us. 

The  Seven  Years  War  (1756-63)  has  been  described  as  the 
most  successful  war  we  ever  fought.  It  began,  as  many  of  our 
wars  have  begun,  with  disaster.  Admiral  Byng's  fleet  failed 
to  relieve  Minorca,  and  withdrew  from  the  Mediterranean.  The 
whole  responsibility — power  to  act  and  liability  to  be  called  to 
account — for  the  strategical  conduct  of  the  war  was  soon  after 
(1757)  taken  over  by  a  single  man,  the  elder  Pitt,  afterwards 
Lord  Chatham.  In  spite  of  the  lee-way  that  had  to  be  made 
up  at  first,  there  has  never  been  a  war  in  which  more  effective 
use  was  made  of  our  sea  and  land  forces,  and  we  have  never  come 
better  out  of  a  great  struggle.  But  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake 
to  copy  rigidly  any  organisation  of  the  past  without  first  ascer- 
tain! ng  the  conditions  which  underlay  its  success.  It  depended 
upon  the  characteristics  of  an  individual  statesman.  Pitt,  we 
are  told,  was  a  genius  in  the  conduct  of  warfare,  of  which  he  had 
made  a  special  study.  He  had  read  every  available  military 
book,  had  never  followed  any  profession  but  that  of  a  soldier 
before  he  entered  public  life ;  he  had  held  an  office,  that  of  Pay- 
master, which  enabled  him  thoroughly  to  master  the  details  of 
military  administration.  More  important  still,  his  studies  and 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  warfare  qualified  him,  to  a  degree 
unusual  amongst  statesmen,  to  judge  the  capacities  of  the  '  ex- 
perts/ the  admirals  and  generals,  upon  whose  advice  he  based 
his  strategy.  Of  the  former  Anson,  and  of  the  latter  Ligonier, 
were  the  most  eminent  of  his  councillors.  They  held  the  posi- 
tions of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Commander-in-Chief 
respectively,  both  positions  of  real  responsibility,  directly  under 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  dealing  directly  with  him.  Next  we  must 
remember  the  difference  between  the  nature  of  warfare  in  1757 
and  1917.  Wars  used  to  be  conducted  between  Governments, 
using  standing  armies  and  navies  as  their  instruments.  We 
began  this  war  with  very  much  the  same  idea,  the  '  business 
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as  usual '  idea  for  the  portion  of  the  nation  not  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  conflict.  Although  it  has  taken  a  long  time,  we  now 
realise  that  the  present  struggle  is  between  whole  nations  in  arms, 
and  the  participation  of  every  individual  in  the  nation  in  some 
capacity  or  other  is  one  of  the  main  conditions  of  success.  A 
third  and  last  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  nations  were  more  self-supporting.  There  was  not 
the  same  interdependence  in  finances  and  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  people.  A  struggle  that  used  acutely  to  affect  only  the  belli- 
gerents, now  affects  acutely  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Where  does  our  investigation  lead  us  ?  Let  us  remember  that 
this  is  a  war  about  such  deep-seated  principles  that  compromise 
is  impossible.  To  lose  it  would  for  Germany  be  an  inconvenience  ; 
for  the  nations  under  the  British  Crown,  for  France,  Eussia,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Servia,  Greece,  and  Montenegro  it  would  be  death  ;  for 
the  United  States,  dishonour.  The  situation  is  serious  enough  to 
justify  radical  alterations  in  the  system  of  control,  if  they  are 
required  to  ensure  victory.  Systems  are  useless  without  the  right 
men,  but  in  these  days  no  men  could  get  the  most  effective  results 
under  a  defective  system.  They  must  have  a  free  hand  in  their 
respective  departments,  subject  to  the  control  of  one  co-ordinating 
authority  in  case  their  work  should  overlap. 

For  each  belligerent  country  the  ideal  system  requires  a  Pitt 
for  general  control.  His  attributes  have  been  described.  To 
assist  him,  he  must  have  '  experts  '  in  the  conduct  of  sea  and  land 
warfare,  and,  nowadays,  experts  in  finance  and  economics.  If 
'  one-man  '  control  is  impracticable,  for  want  of  the  right  man  or 
for  other  reasons,  some  small  executive  body  is  required,  whether 
it  be  called  a  Cabinet,  a  Committee,  a  Council,  or  what  not. 
Since  in  time  of  war  all  things  are  subsidiary  to  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy's  armed  forces,  the  seaman  and  the  soldier  members  must 
not  be  merely  'advisers/1  This  system  was  proved  to  be  un- 
satisfactory, and  nearly  led  us  to  disaster.  Their  status  must 
be  at  least  equal,  certainly  not  subordinate,  to  that  granted  to 
economists  and  financiers.  Provided  the  right  men  are  chosen, 
success  will  depend  upon  their  being  left  as  free  as  possible  in 
their  respective  departments.  Though  we  have  not  been  so 
informed  definitely,  the  higher  control  of  our  own  war  strategy 
is  probably  being  conducted,  formally  or  informally,  on  some 
such  lines  at  the  present  time  ;  if  not,  it  will  be,  before  we  can 
hope  for  victory.  There  can  be  no  fear  with  us  of  interference 
by  the  '  experts  '  with  policy.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
excepting  to  advise  about  the  forces  required  to  ensure  its  success, 
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and  their  only  wish  is  to  be  the  good  servants  of  the  country, 
never  its  masters.  It  is  a  vital  mistake  to  confuse  national  policy 
with  the  detailed  method  of  using  fleets  and  armies  to  defeat 
those  of  the  enemy.  In  time  of  peace  their  distribution  and 
employment  under  popular  control  may  be  the  ideal.  In  war- 
time it  is  an  impossibility. 

It  has  been  proved  throughout  all  ages  that  some  form  of 
dictatorship,  whether  by  a  single  man  or  a  very  small  group, 
such  as  a  triumvirate,  is  the  most  successful  form  of  organisation 
to  handle  the  forces  to  the  best  effect  in  warfare.  It  has  also 
been  proved  that  seamen  and  soldiers,  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  their  profession,  and  know  the  nature 
of  the  instruments  with  which  they  are  working,  are  likely  to  be 
the  best  strategists  at  sea  and  on  land  respectively.  Their  opera- 
tions, especially  in  a  great  amphibious  war,  require  co-ordination 
by  some  authority  not  belonging  to  either  service,  but  suited  by 
temperament  and  by  study  for  the  conduct  of  warfare,  like  the 
elder  Pitt. 

The  constructive  proposal  by  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie  in  the 
note  he  appended  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Dardanelles  Commission 
embodies  a  principle  proved  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  wars 
to  be  sound. 

The  Minority  Report,  signed  by  Mr.  Walter  Roch,  contained 
a  further  proposal  that  all  combined  operations  should  be  thoroughly 
considered  by  a  joint  naval  and  military  staff  before  they  are 
undertaken.  This  would  follow  at  once  the  adoption  of  the 
other  proposal.  Expert  strategists,  both  seamen  and  soldiers, 
would  never  agree  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  initiation  of 
a  plan  which  had  not  been  worked  out  in  detail  by  the  staff  allowed 
them  for  the  purpose.  Combined  plans  would  be  worked  out  by 
them  both  in  consultation. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  this  paper 
deals  only  with  systems  for  controlling  the  conduct  of  actual 
warfare.  The  only  policy  must  then  be  to  defeat  the  enemy's 
armed  forces  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  to  make  the  best 
use  of  all  the  resources  available  for  the  purpose.  I  have  not 
dealt  with  peace  conditions.  In  time  of  peace,  policy  as  con- 
trolled by  'politicians/  in  the  original  and  best  sense  of  the 
term,  must  dominate  everything,  and  the  system  of  higher  con- 
trol over  the  armed  forces  must  be  devised  accordingly.  Wise 
statesmen  in  future  will  see  that  the  policy,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  supported  by  armed  force  strong  enough  to  ensure  a  good 
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prospect  of  its  success.  This  strength  can  only  be  based  upon 
hypothetical  plans  of  campaign.  A  proper  staff,  both  naval  and 
military,  is  required  to  work  out  these  plans  in  time  of  peace, 
and  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  representatives  of  the  Air 
Service  must  be  added  to  their  numbers.  Unless  these  hypo- 
thetical plans  are  carefully  worked  out,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
either  the  strength  of  the  forces  required,  or  the  state  of  readiness 
in  which  they  must  be  maintained.  But  these  are  peace  questions. 
We  are  now  at  war,  and  everything  must  give  way  to  the  most 
urgent  need,  victory  over  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy. 

Of  ultimate  victory  we  are  assured.  We  are  fighting  for 
freedom,  and  not  for  the  subjection  of  all  nations  of  the  world 
to  our  will.  This  victory  will  be  deferred  until  we  and  our  Allies 
can  employ  our  forces,  naval,  military,  economic,  and  financial, 
in  combination  with  each  other  in  a  single  and  well  co-ordinated 
plan.  In  this  paper  I  have  dealt  with  the  comparatively 
simple  problem  of  ensuring  the  effective  use  of  the  forces 
of  a  single  Power.  The  co-operation  of  allied  forces  is  more 
difficult  to  ensure.  If  we  cannot  devise  a  responsible  executive 
body  to  govern  the  policy  and  control  the  strategy  of  several 
Powers,  we  must  at  least  ensure  that  the  Allied  naval  strategy 
is  co-ordinated  by  responsible  admirals,  and  the  military 
strategy  by  responsible  generals.  We  must  also  ensure  similar 
co-operation  between  the  economists  and  the  financiers  of  the 
respective  countries  to  advance  the  plans  of  the  admirals  and 
generals,  and  to  guarantee  the  endurance  of  the  nations  engaged 
in  the  struggle.  The  ideal  would  be  for  all  the  Allied  nations  to 
entrust  the  co-ordination  of  all  these  forces  to  one  man.  A 
'  super-man '  would  be  required,  and,  as  this  ideal  is  prob- 
ably unattainable,  the  only  alternative  is  co-ordination  by  trusted 
statesmen  sitting  in  conference.  Combined  action  by  our  oppo- 
nents depends  upon  their  subservience  to  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty 
and  to  the  Prussian  military  caste,  with  their  avowed  war  doctrine 
of  violence  and  cunning  above  all  moral  obligations.1  Their 
combination  depends  upon  one  example  of  cunning,  the  lie  that 
the  German  Empire  was  in  danger  of  attack  in  1914.  Their 
extraordinary  belief  in  this  falsehood  will  apparently  continue  as 
long  as  they  maintain  their  faith  in  military  success,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  combination  between  the  Allies  in  using 
the  vast  resources  under  their  control. 

1  German  War  Book. 
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A   TALE  OF  THE  EXODUS. 
BY  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

CHAPTER  I. 

SCRIBE    ANA   COMES    TO  TANIS. 

THIS  is  the  story  of  me,  Ana  the  scribe,  son  of  Meri,  and  of  certain 
of  the  days  that  I  have  spent  upon  the  earth.  These  things  I  have 
written  down  now  that  I  am  very  old  in  the  reign  of  Barneses,  the 
third  of  that  name,  when  Egypt  is  once  more  strong  and  as  she 
was  in  the  ancient  time.  I  have  written  them  before  death  takes 
me,  that  they  may  be  buried  with  me  in  death,  for  as  my  spirit 
shall  arise  in  the  hour  of  resurrection,  so  also  these  my  words  may 
arise  in  their  hour  and  tell  to  those  who  shall  come  after  me  upon 
the  earth  of  what  I  knew  upon  the  earth.  Let  it  be  as  Those 
in  heaven  shall  decree.  At  least  I  write  and  what  I  write  is 
true. 

I  tell  of  his  divine  Majesty  whom  I  loved  and  love  as  my  own 
soul,  Seti  Meneptah  the  second,  whose  day  of  birth  was  my  day  of 
birth,  the  Hawk  who  has  flown  to  heaven  before  me  ;  of  Userti  the 
Proud,  his  queen,  she  who  afterwards  married  his  divine  Majesty, 
Saptah,  whom  I  saw  laid  in  her  tomb  at  Thebes.  I  tell  of  Merapi, 
who  was  named  Moon  of  Israel,  and  of  her  people,  the  Hebrews, 
who  dwelt  for  long  in  Egypt  and  departed  thence,  having  paid  us 
back  in  loss  and  shame  for  all  the  good  and  ill  we  gave  them.  I 
tell  of  the  war  between  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  the  god  of  Israel, 
and  of  much  that  befell  therein. 

Also  I,  the  King's  Companion,  the  great  scribe,  the  beloved 
of  the  Pharaohs  who  have  lived  beneath  the  sun  with  me,  tell  of 
other  men  and  matters.  Behold  !  is  it  not  written  in  this  roll  ? 
Read,  ye  who  shall  find  in  the  days  unborn,  if  your  gods  have  given 
you  skill.  Read,  0  children  of  the  future,  and  learn  the  secreta 
of  that  past  which  to  you  is  so  far  away  and  yet  in  truth  so  near. 

As  it  chanced,  although  the  Prince  Seti  and  I  were  born  upon 
the  same  day  and  therefore,  like  the  other  mothers  of  gentle  rank 
whose  children  saw  the  light  upon  that  day,  my  mother  received 
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Pharaoh's  gift  and  I  received  the  title  of  Royal  Twin  in  Ra,  never 
did  I  set  eyes  upon  the  divine  Prince  Seti  until  the  thirtieth  birth- 
day of  both  of  us.  All  of  which  happened  thus. 

In  those  days  the  great  Pharaoh,  Rameses  the  second,  and  after 
him  his  son  Meneptah  who  succeeded  when  he  was  already  old, 
since  the  mighty  Rameses  was  taken  to  Osiris  after  he  had  counted 
one  hundred  risings  of  the  Nile,  dwelt  for  the  most  part  at  the  city 
of  Tanis  in  the  desert,  whereas  I  dwelt  with  my  parents  at  the 
ancient,  white-walled  city  of  Memphis  on  the  Nile.  At  times 
Meneptah  and  his  court  visited  Memphis,  as  also  they  visited 
Thebes,  where  this  king  lies  in  his  royal  tomb  to-day.  But  save 
on  one  occasion,  the  young  Prince  Seti,  the  heir-apparent,  the  Hope 
of  Egypt,  came  not  with  them,  because  his  mother,  As-nefert,  did 
not  favour  Memphis,  where  some  trouble  had  befallen  her  in  youth — 
they  say  it  was  a  love  matter  that  cost  the  lover  his  life  and  her 
a  sore  heart — and  Seti  stayed  with  his  mother,  who  would  not  suffer 
him  out  of  sight  of  her  eyes. 

Once  he  came  indeed  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  be 
proclaimed  to  the  people  as  son  of  his  father,  as  Son  of  the  Sun, 
as  the  future  wearer  of  the  Double  Crown,  and  then  we,  his  twins 
in  Ra — there  were  nineteen  of  us  who  were  gently  born — were  called 
by  name  to  meet  him  and  to  kiss  his  royal  feet.  I  made  ready  to 
go  in  a  fine  new  robe  embroidered  in  purple  with  the  name  of  Seti 
and  my  own.  But  on  that  very  morning  by  the  gift  of  some  evil 
god  I  was  smitten  with  spots  all  over  my  face  and  body,  a  common 
sickness  that  affects  the  young.  So  it  happened  that  I  did  not  see 
the  Prince,  for  before  I  was  well  again  he  had  left  Memphis. 

Now  my  father  Meri  was  a  scribe  of  the  great  temple  of  Ptah, 
and  I  was  brought  up  to  his  trade  in  the  school  of  the  temple,  where 
I  copied  many  rolls  and  also  wrote  out  Books  of  the  Dead  which 
I  adorned  with  paintings.  Indeed,  in  this  business  I  became  so 
clever  that,  after  my  father  went  blind  some  years  before  his  death, 
I  earned  enough  to  keep  him,  and  my  sisters  also  until  they  married. 
Mother  I  had  none,  for  she  was  gathered  to  Osiris  while  I  was  still 
very  little.  So  life  went  on  from  year  to  year,  but  in  my  heart  I 
hated  my  lot.  While  I  was  still  a  boy  there  rose  up  in  me  a  desire 
— not  to  copy  what  others  had  written,  but  to  write  what  others 
should  copy.  I  became  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  Walking  at  night 
beneath  the  palm-trees  upon  the  banks  of  Nile  I  watched  the 
moon  shining  upon  the  waters,  and  in  its  rays  I  seemed  to  see  many 
beautiful  things.  Pictures  appeared  there  which  were  different 
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from  any  that  I  saw  in  the  world  of  men,  although  in  them  were 
men  and  women  and  even  gods. 

Of  these  pictures  I  made  stories  in  my  heart  and  at  last,  although 
that  was  not  for  some  years,  I  began  to  write  these  stories  down  in 
my  spare  hours.  My  sisters  found  me  doing  so  and  told  my  father, 
who  scolded  me  for  such  foolishness,  which  he  said  would  never 
furnish  me  with  bread  and  beer.  But  still  I  wrote  on  in  secret  by 
the  light  of  the  lamp  in  my  chamber  at  night.  Then  my  sisters 
married,  and  one  day  my  father  died  suddenly  while  he  was  reciting 
prayers  in  the  temple.  I  caused  him  to  be  embalmed  in  the  best 
fashion  and  buried  with  honour  in  the  tomb  he  had  made  ready 
for  himself,  although  to  pay  the  costs  I  was  obliged  to  copy  Books 
of  the  Dead  for  nearly  two  years,  working  so  hard  that  I  found  no 
time  for  the  writing  of  stories. 

When  at  length  I  was  free  from  debt  I  met  a  maiden  from  Thebes 
with  a  beautiful  face  that  always  seemed  to  smile,  and  she  took 
my  heart  from  my  breast  into  her  own.  In  the  end,  after  I  returned 
from  righting  in  the  war  against  the  Nine  Bow  Barbarians,  to  which 
I  was  summoned  like  other  young  men,  I  married  her.  As  for  her 
name,  let  it  be,  I  will  not  think  of  it  even  to  myself.  We  had  one 
child,  a  little  girl  which  died  within  two  years  of  her  birth,  and 
then  I  learned  what  sorrow  can  mean  to  man.  At  first  my  wife 
was  sad,  but  her  grief  departed  with  time  and  she  smiled  again 
as  she  used  to  do.  Only  she  said  that  she  would  bear  no  more 
children  for  the  gods  to  take.  Having  little  to  do  she  began  to  go 
about  the  city  and  make  friends  whom  I  did  not  know,  for  of  these, 
being  a  beautiful  woman,  she  found  many.  The  end  of  it  was  that 
she  departed  back  to  Thebes  with  a  soldier  whom  I  had  never  even 
seen,  for  I  was  always  working  at  home  thinking  of  the  babe  who  was 
dead  and  how  happiness  is  a  bird  that  no  man  can  snare,  though 
sometimes,  of  its  own  will,  it  flies  in  at  his  window-place. 

It  was  after  this  that  my  hair  went  white  before  I  had  counted 
thirty  years. 

Now,  as  I  had  none  to  work  for  and  my  wants  were  few  and 
simple,  I  found  more  time  for  the  writing  of  stories  which,  for  the 
most  part,  were  somewhat  sad.  One  of  these  stories  a  fellow  scribe 
borrowed  from  me  and  read  aloud  to  a  company,  whom  it  pleased 
so  much  that  there  were  many  who  asked  leave  to  copy  it  and  publish 
it  abroad.  So  by  degrees  I  became  known  as  a  teller  of  tales,  which 
tales  I  caused  to  be  copied  and  sold,  though  out  of  them  I  made 
but  little.  Still  my  fame  grew  till  on  a  day  I  received  a  message 
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from  the  Prince  Seti,  my  twin  in  Ra,  saying  that  he  had  read  certain 
of  my  writings  which  pleased  him  much  and  that  it  was  his  wish 
to  look  upon  my  face.  I  thanked  him  humbly  by  the  messenger 
and  answered  that  I  would  travel  to  Tanis  and  wait  upon  his  High- 
ness. First,  however,  I  finished  the  longest  story  which  I  had  yet 
written.  It  was  called  the  Tale  of  Two  Brothers,  and  told  how 
the  faithless  wife  of  one  of  them  brought  trouble  on  the  other, 
so  that  he  was  killed.  Of  how,  also,  the  just  gods  brought  him 
to  life  again,  and  many  other  matters.  This  story  I  dedicated  to 
his  Highness,  the  Prince  Seti,  and  with  it  in  the  bosom  of  my  robe 
I  travelled  to  Tanis,  having  hidden  about  me  a  sum  of  gold  that  I 
had  saved. 

So  I  came  to  Tanis  at  the  beginning  of  winter  and,  walking  to 
the  palace  of  the  Prince,  boldly  demanded  an  audience.  But  now 
my  troubles  began,  for  the  guards  and  watchmen  thrust  me  from 
the  doors.  In  the  end  I  bribed  them  and  was  admitted  to  the 
ante-chambers,  where  were  merchants,  jugglers,  dancing-women, 
officers,  and  many  others,  all  of  them,  it  seemed,  waiting  to  see  the 
Prince  ;  folk  who,  having  nothing  to  do,  pleased  themselves  by 
making  mock  of  me,  a  stranger.  When  I  had  mixed  with  them 
for  se/eral  days,  I  gained  their  friendship  by  telling  to  them  one 
of  my  stories,  after  which  I  was  always  welcome  among  them. 
Still  I  could  come  no  nearer  to  the  Prince,  and  as  my  store  of 
money  was  beginning  to  run  low,  I  bethought  me  that  I  would 
return  to  Memphis. 

One  day,  however,  a  long-bearded  old  man,  with  a  gold-tipped 
wandof  office,  whohada  bull's  head  embroidered  on  his  robe,  stopped 
in  front  of  me  and,  calling  me  a  white-headed  crow,  asked  me  wha.t 
I  was  doing  hopping  day  by  day  about  'the  chambers  of  the  palace. 
I  told  him  my  name  and  business  and  he  told  me  his,  which  it  seemed 
was  Pambasa,  one  of  the  Prince's  chamberlains.  When  I  asked 
him  to  take  me  to  the  Prince,  he  laughed  in  my  face  and  said 
darkly  that  the  road  to  his  Highness's  presence  was  paved  with 
gold.  I  understood  what  he  meant  and  gave  him  a  gift  which  he 
took  as  readily  as  a  cock  picks  corn,  saying  that  he  would  speak 
of  me  to  his  master  and  that  I  must  come  back  agairc 

I  came  thrice  and  each  time  that  old  cock  picked  more  corn. 
At  last  I  grew  enraged  and.  forgetting  where  I  was,  began  to  shout 
at  him  and  call  him  a  thief,  so  that  folk  gathered  round  to  listen. 
This  seemed  to  frighten  him.  At  first  he  looked  towards  the  door 
as  though  to  summon  the  guard  to  thrust  me  out,  then  changed 
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his  mind,  and  in  a  grumbling  voice  bade  me  follow  him.  We  went 
down  long  passages,  past  soldiers  who  stood  at  watch  in  them 
still  as  mummies  in  their  .coffins,  till  at  length  we  came  to  some 
broidered  curtains.  Here  Pambasa  whispered  to  me  to  wait, 
and  passed  through  the  curtains,  which  he  left  not  quite  drawn, 
so  that  I  could  see  the  room  beyond  and  hear  all  that  took  place 
there. 

It  was  a  small  room  like  to  that  of  any  scribe,  for  on  the  tables 
were  palettes,  pens  of  reed,  ink  in  alabaster  vases,  and  sheets  of 
papyrus  pinned  upon  boards.  The  walls  were  painted  not  as  I 
was  wont  to  paint  the  Books  of  the  Dead,  but  after  the  fashion  of 
an  earlier  time,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  certain  ancient  tombs,  with 
pictures  of  wild  fowl  rising  from  the  swamps  and  of  trees  and  plants 
as  they  grow.  Against  the  walls  hung  racks  of  wood  in  which  were 
papyrus  rolls,  and  on  the  hearth  burned  a  fire  of  cedar. 

By  this  fire  stood  the  Prince,  whom  1  knew  from  his  statues. 
His  years  appeared  fewer  than  mine  although  we  were  born  upon 
the  same  day,  and  he  was  tall  and  thin,  very  fair  also  for  one  of  our 
people,  perhaps  because  of  the  Syrian  blood  that  ran  in  his  veins. 
His  hair  was  straight  and  brown  like  to  that  of  northern  folk  who 
come  to  trade  in  the  markets  of  Egypt,  and  his  eyes  were  grey 
rather  than  black,  set  beneath  somewhat  prominent  brows  such  as 
those  of  his  father,  Meneptah.  His  face  was  sweet  as  a  woman's, 
but  made  curious  by  certain  wrinkles  which  ran  from  the  corners 
of  the  eyes  towards  the  ears.  I  think  that  these  came  from  the 
bending  of  the  brow  in  thought,  but  others  say  that  they  were 
inherited  from  an  ancestress  on  the  female  side.  Bakenkhonsu 
my- friend,  the  old  prophet  who  served  under  the  first  Seti  and  died 
tut  the  other  day,  having  lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  told 
me  that  he  knew  her  before  she  was  married,  and  that  she  and  her 
descendant,  Seti,  might  have  been  twins. 

In  his  hand  the  Prince  held  an  open  roll,  a  very  ancient  writing 
as  I,  who  am  skilled  in  such  matters  that  have  to  do  with  my  trade, 
knew  from  its  appearance.  Lifting  his  eyes  suddenly  from  the 
study  of  this  roll,  he  saw  the  chamberlain  standing  before  him. 

'  You  come  at  a  good  time,  Pambasa,'  he  said  in  a  voice  that 
was  very  soft  and  pleasant,  and  yet  most  manlike.  '  You  are  old 
and  doubtless  wise.  Say,  are  you  wise,  Pambasa  ?  * 

'  Yes,  your  Highness.  I  am  wise  like  your  Highness's  uncle, 
Khaemuas  the  mighty  magician,  whose  sandals  I  used  to  clean  when 
I  was  young.' 
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*  Is  it  so  ?  Then  why  are  you  so  careful  to  hide  your  wisdom 
which  should  be  open  like  a  flower  for  us  poor  bees  to  suck  at  ? 
Well,  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  wise,  for  in  this  book  of  magic 
that  I  have  been  reading  I  find  problems  worthy  of  Khaemuas 
the  departed,  whom  I  only  remember  as  a  brooding,  black-browed 
man  much  like  my  cousin,  Amenmeses  his  son — save  that  no  one 
can  call  Amenmeses  wise.' 

'  Why  is  your  Highness  glad  ?  ' 

'  Because  you,  being  by  your  own  account  his  equal,  can  now 
interpret  the  matter  as  Khaemuas  would  have  done.  You  know, 
Pambasa,  that  had  he  lived  he  would  have  been  Pharaoh  in  place 
of  my  father.  He  died  too  soon,  however,  which  proves  to  me  that 
there  was  something  in  this  tale  of  his  wisdom,  since  no  really 
wise  man  would  ever  wish  to  be  Pharaoh  of  Egypt.' 

Pambasa  stared  with  his  mouth  open. 

'  Not  wish  to  be  Pharaoh,'  he  began 

'  Now,  Pambasa  the  Wise/  went  on  the  Prince  as  though  he 
had  not  heard  him.  '  Listen.  This  old  book  gives  a  charm  "  to 
empty  the  heart  of  its  weariness,"  that  it  says  is  the  oldest  and 
most  common  sickness  in  the  world  from  which  only  kittens,  some 
children,  and  mad  people  are  free.  It  appears  that  the  cure  for 
this  sickness,  so  says  the  book,  is  to  stand  on  the  top  of  the  Pyramid 
of  Khufu  at  midnight  at  that  moment  when  the  moon  is  largest 
in  the  whole  year,  and  drink  from  the  cup  of  dreams,  reciting  mean- 
while a  spell  written  here  at  length  in  language  which  I  cannot  read.'' 

'  There  is  no  virtue  in  spells,  Prince,  if  anyone  can  read  them/ 

1  And  no  use,  it  would  seem,  if  they  can  be  read  by  none.' 

'  Moreover,  how  can  anyone  climb  the  pyramid  of  Khufu,  which 
is  covered  with  polished  marble,  even  in  the  day  let  alone  at  midnight, 
your  Highness,  and  there  drink  of  the  cup  of  dreams  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  know,  Pambasa.  All  I  know  is  that  I  weary  of  this 
foolishness,  and  of  the  world.  Tell  me  of  something  that  will 
lighten  my  heart,  for  it  is  heavy.' 

'  There  are  jugglers  without,  Prince,  one  of  whom  says  he  can 
throw  a  rope  into  the  air  and  climb  up  it  until  he  vanishes  into 
heaven.' 

'  When  he  has  done  it  in  your  sight.  Pambasa,  bring  him  to  me, 
but  not  before.  Death  is  the  only  rope  by  which  we  can  climb  to 
heaven — or  be  lowered  into  hell.  For  remember  there  is  a  god 
called  Set,  after  whom,  like  my  great-grandfather,  I  am  named  by 
the  way — the  priests  alone  know  why — as  well  as  one  called  Osiris/ 
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'  Then  there  are  the  dancers,  Prince,  and  among  them  some  very 
finely  made  girls,  for  I  saw  them  bathing  in  the  palace  lake,  such 
as  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  your  grandfather,  the  great 
Barneses.' 

'  They  do  not  delight  my  heart  who  want  no  naked  women 
prancing  here.  Try  again,  Pambasa/ 

'  I  can  think  of  nothing  else,  Prince.  Yet,  stay.  There  is  a 
ecribe  without  named  Ana,  a  thin,  sharp-nosed  man  who  says  he  is 
your  Highness 's  twin  in  Ra/ 

'  Ana  ! '  said  the  Prince.  '  He  of  Memphis  who  writes  stories  ? 
Why  did  you  not  say  so  before,  you  old  fool  ?  Let  him  enter  at 
once,  at  once/ 

Now  hearing  this  I,  Ana,  walked  through  the  curtains  and 
prostrated  myself,  saying, 

'  I  am  that  scribe,  0  Royal  Son  of  the  Sun/ 

'How  dare  you  enter  the  Prince's  presence  without  being 

bidden '  began  Pambasa,  but  Seti  broke  in  with  a  stern  voice, 

saying, 

'  And  how  dare  you,  Pambasa,  keep  this  learned  man  waiting  at 
my  door  like  a  dog  ?  Rise,  Ana,  and  cease  from  giving  me  titles,  for 
we  are  not  at  Court.  Tell  me,  how  long  have  you  been  in  Tanis  ?  ' 

'  Many  days,  0  Prince/  I  answered,  '  seeking  your  presence  and 
in  vain/ 

'  And  how  did  you  win  it  at  last  ?  ' 

'  By  payment,  0  Prince/  I  answered  innocently,  '  as  it  seems 
is  usual.  The  doorkeepers ' 

'  I  understand/  said  Seti,  '  the  doorkeepers  !  Pambasa,  you 
will  ascertain  what  amount  this  learned  scribe  has  disbursed  to 
'•'  the  doorkeepers  "  and  refund  him  double.  Begone  now  and  see 
to  the  matter/ 

So  Pambasa  went,  casting  a  piteous  look  at  me  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye. 

'  Tell  me/  said  Seti  when  he  was  gone,  '  you  who  must  be  wise 
in  your  fashion,  why  does  a  Court  always  breed  thieves  ?  ' 

'  I  suppose  for  the  same  reason,  O  Prince,  that  a  dog's  back 
breeds  fleas.  Fleas  must  live,  and  there  is  the  dog/ 

'  True/  he  answered,  '  and  these  palace  fleas  are  not  paid 
enough.  If  ever  I  have  power  I  will  see  to  it.  They  shall  be  fewer 
but  better  fed.  Now,  Ana,  be  seated.  I  know  you  though  you 
do  not  know  me,  and  already  I  have  learned  to  love  you  through 
your  writings.  Tell  me  of  yourself/ 
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So  I  told  him  all  my  simple  tale,  to  which  he  listened  without 
a  word,  and  then  asked  me  why  I  had  come  to  see  him.  I  replied 
that  it  was  because  he  had  sent  for  me,  which  he  had  forgotten ; 
also  because  I  brought  him  a  story  that  I  had  dared  to  dedicate  to 
him.  Then  I  laid  the  roll  before  him  on  the  table. 

'  I  am  honoured/  he  said  in  a  pleased  voice,  '  I  am  greatly 
honoured.  If  I  like  it  well,  your  story  shall  go  to  the  tomb  with 
me  for  my  Ka  to  read  and  re-read  until  the  day  of  resurrection, 
though  first  I  will  study  it  in  the  flesh.  Do  you  know  this  city  of 
Tanis,  Ana  ? ' 

I  answered  that  I  knew  little  of  it,  who  had  spent  my  time  here 
haunting  the  doors  of  his  Highness. 

'  Then  with  your  leave  I  will  be  your  guide  through  it  this  night, 
and  afterwards  we  will  sup  and  talk/ 

I  bowed  and  he  clapped  his  hands,  whereon  a  servant  appeared, 
not  Pambasa,  but  another. 

'  Bring  two  cloaks/  said  the  Prince,  '  I  go  abroad  with  the 
scribe,  Ana.  Let  a  guard  of  four  Nubians,  no  more,  follow  us, 
but  at  a  distance  and  disguised.  Let  them  wait  at  the  private 
entrance/ 

The  man  bowed  and  departed  swiftly. 

Almost  immediately  a  black  slave  appeared  with  two  long 
hooded  cloaks,  such  as  camel-drivers  wear,  which  he  helped  us  to 
put  on.  Then,  taking  a  lamp,  he  led  us  from  the  room  through  a 
doorway  opposite  to  that  by  which  I  had  entered,  down  passages 
and  a  narrow  stair  that  ended  in  a  courtyard.  Crossing  this  we 
came  to  a  wall,  great  and  thick,  in  which  were  double  doors  sheathed 
with  copper  that  opened  mysteriously  at  our  approach.  Outside 
of  these  doors  stood  four  tall  men,  also  wrapped  in  cloaks,  who 
seemed  to  take  no  note  of  us.  Still,  looking  back  when  we  had 
gone  a  little  way,  I  observed  that  they  were  following  us,  as  though 
by  chance. 

How  fine  a  thing,  thought  I  to  myself,  it  is  to  be  a  prince  who 
by  lifting  a  finger  can  thus  command  service  at  any  moment  of  the 
day  or  night. 

Just  at  that  moment  Seti  said  to  me, 

'  See,  Ana,  how  sad  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  prince,  who  cannot  even 
stir  abroad  without  notice  to  his  household  and  commanding  the 
service  of  a  secret  guard  to  spy  upon  his  every  action,  and  doubtlesa 
to  make  report  thereof  to  the  police  of  Pharaoh/ 

There  are  two  faces  to  everything,  thought  I  to  myself  again. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    BREAKING    O7   THE    CUP. 

WE  walked  down  a  broad  street  bordered  by  trees,  beyond  which 
were  lime- washed,  flat-roofed  houses  built  of  sun-dried  brick, 
standing,  each  of  them,  in  its  own  garden,  till  at  length  we  came 
to  the  great  market-place  just  as  the  full  moon  rose  above  the  palm- 
trees,  making  the  world  almost  as  light  as  day.  Tanis,  or  Rameses 
as  it  is  also  called,  was  a  very  fine  city  then,  if  only  half  the  size 
of  Memphis,  though  now  that  the  Court  has  left  it  I  hear  it  is  much 
deserted.  About  this  market-place  stood  great  temples  of  the 
gods,  with  pylons  and  avenues  of  sphinxes,  also  that  wonder  of 
the  world,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  second  Rameses,  while  to  the 
north  upon  a  mound  was  the  glorious  palace  of  Pharaoh.  Other 
palaces  there  were  also,  inhabited  by  the  nobles  and  officers  of  the 
Court,  and  between  them  ran  long  streets  where  dwelt  the  citizens, 
ending,  some  of  them,  on  that  branch  of  the  Nile  by  which  the 
ancient  city  stood. 

Seti  halted  to  gaze  at  these  wondrous  buildings. 

'  They  are  very  old,'  he  said,  '  but  most  of  them,  like  the  walls 
and  those  temples  of  Amon  and  of  Ptah,  have  been  rebuilt  in  the 
time  of  my  grandfather  or  since  his  day  by  the  labour  of  Israelitish 
slaves  who  dwell  yonder  in  the  rich  land  of  Goshen.' 

'  They  must  have  cost  much  gold,'  I  answered. 

'  The  Kings  of  Egypt  do  not  pay  their  slaves,'  replied  the  Prince 
shortly. 

Then  we  went  on  and  mingled  with  the  thousands  of  the  people 
who  were  wandering  to  and  fro  seeking  rest  after  the  business 
of  the  day.  Here  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt  were  gathered  folk  of 
every  race  :  Bedouins  from  the  desert,  Syrians  from  beyond  the 
Red  Sea,  merchants  from  the  rich  Isle  of  Chittim,  travellers  from 
the  coast,  and  traders  from  the  land  of  Punt  and  from  the  unknown 
countries  of  the  north.  All  were  talking,  laughing,  and  making 
merry,  save  some  who  gathered  in  circles  to  listen  to  a  teller  of 
tales  or  wandering  musicians,  or  to  watch  women  who  danced 
half  naked  for  gifts. 

Now  and  again  the  crowd  would  part  to  let  pass  the  chariot 
of  some  noble  or  lady  before  which  went  running  footmen  who 
fihouted  '  Make  way,  Make  way  1 '  and  laid  about  them  with  their 
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long  wands.  Then  came  a  procession  of  the  white-robed  priests  of 
Isis  travelling  by  moonlight  as  was  fitting  for  the  servants  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Moon,  and  bearing  aloft  the  holy  image  of  the  goddess 
before  which  all  men  bowed  and  for  a  little  while  were  silent. 
After  this  followed  the  corpse  of  some  great  one  newly  dead,  preceded 
by  a  troop  of  hired  mourners  who  rent  the  air  with  their  lamentation* 
as  they  conducted  it  to  the  quarter  of  the  embalmers.  Lastly,  from 
out  of  one  of  the  side  streets  emerged  a  gang  of  several  hundred 
hook-nosed  and  bearded  men,  among  whom  were  a  few  women, 
loosely  roped  together  and  escorted  by  a  company  of  armed  guards. 

'  Who  are  these  ?  '  I  asked,  for  I  had  never  seen  their  like. 

'  Slaves  of  the  people  of  Israel  who  return  from  their  labour 
at  the  digging  of  the  new  canal  which  is  to  run  to  the  Red  Sea,* 
answered  the  Prince. 

We  stood  still  to  watch  them  go  by,  and  I  noted  how  proudly 
their  eyes  flashed  and  how  fierce  was  their  bearing  although  they 
were  but  men  in  bonds,  very  weary  too  and  stained  by  toil  in 
mud  and  water.  Presently  this  happened.  A  white-bearded  man 
lagged  behind,  dragging  on  the  line  and  checking  the  march.  There- 
upon an  overseer  ran  up  and  flogged  him  with  a  cruel  whip  cut 
from  the  hide  of  the  sea-horse.  The  man  turned  and,  lifting  a 
wooden  spade  which  he  carried,  struck  the  overseer  such  a  blow 
that  he  cracked  his  skull  so  that  he  fell  down  dead.  Other  overseers 
rushed  at  the  Hebrew,  as  these  Israelites  were  called,  and  beat  him 
till  he  also  fell.  Then  a  soldier  appeared  and,  seeing  what  had 
happened,  drew  his  bronze  sword.  From  among  the  throng  sprang 
out  a  girl,  young  and  very  lovely  although  she  was  but  roughly 
clad. 

Since  then  I  have  seen  Merapi,  Moon  of  Israel,  as  she  was  called, 
clad  in  the  proud  raiment  of  a  queen,  and  once  even  of  a  goddess, 
but  never,  I  think,  did  she  look  more  beauteous  than  in  this  hour  of 
her  slavery.  Her  large  eyes,  neither  blue  nor  black,  caught  the 
light  of  the  moon  and  were  aswim  with  tears.  Her  plenteous 
bronze-hued  hair  flowed  in  great  curls  over  the  snow-white  bosom 
that  her  rough  robe  revealed.  Her  delicate  hands  were  lifted 
as  though  to  ward  off  the  blows  which  fell  upon  him  whom  she 
sought  to  protect.  Her  tall  and  slender  shape  stood  out  against 
a  flare  of  light  which  burned  upon  some  market  stall.  She  was 
beauteous  exceedingly,  so  beauteous  that  my  heart  stood  still  at 
the  sight  of  her,  yes,  mine  that  for  some  years  had  held  no  thought 
of  woman  save  such  as  were  black  and  evil. 
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She  cried  aloud.  Standing  over  the  fallen  man  she  appealed 
to  the  soldier  for  mercy.  Then,  seeing  that  there  was  none  to  hope 
for  from  him,  she  cast  her  great  eyes  around  until  they  fell  upon 
the  Prince  Seti. 

'  Oh  !  Sir,'  she  wailed,  '  you  have  a  noble  air.  Will  you  stand 
by  and  see  my  father  murdered  for  no  fault  ?  ' 

'  Drag  her  off,  or  I  smite  through  her,'  shouted  the  captain, 
for  now  she  had  thrown  herself  down  upon  the  fallen  Israelite* 
The  overseers  obeyed,  tearing  her  away. 

'  Hold,  butcher  !  '   cried  the  Prince. 

'  Who  are  you,  dog,  that  dare  to  teach  Pharaoh's  officer  his 
duty  ?  '  answered  the  captain,  smiting  the  Prince  in  the  face  with 
his  left  hand. 

Then  swiftly  he  struck  downwards  and  I  saw  the  bronze  sword 
pass  through  the  body  of  the  Israelite,  who  quivered  and  lay 
still.  It  was  all  done  in  an  instant,  and  on  the  silence  that  followed 
rang  out  the  sound  of  a  woman's  wail.  For  a  moment  Seti  choked — 
with  rage,  I  think.  Then  he  spoke  a  single  word — '  Guards  !  ' 

The  four  Nubians,  who,  as  ordered,  had  kept  at  a  distance, 
burst  through  the  gathered  throng.  Ere  they  reached  us  I,  who 
till  now  had  stood  amazed,  sprang  at  the  captain  and  gripped  him 
by  the  throat.  He  struck  at  me  with  his  bloody  sword,  but  the 
blow,  falling  on  my  long  cloak,  only  bruised  me  on  the  left  thigh. 
Then  I,  who  was  strong  in  those  days,  grappled  with  him  and  we 
rolled  together  on  the  ground. 

After  this  there  was  great  tumult.  The  Hebrew  slaves  burst 
their  rope  and  flung  themselves  upon  the  soldiers  like  dogs  upon 
a  jackal,  battering  them  with  their  bare  fLits.  The  soldiers  defended 
themselves  with  swords  ;  the  overseers  plied  their  hide  whips  ; 
women  screamed,  men  shouted.  The  captain  whom  I  had  seized 
began  to  get  the  better  of  me  ;  at  least  I  saw  his  sword  flash  above 
me  and  thought  that  all  was  over.  Doubtless  it  would  have  been, 
had  not  Seti  himself  dragged  the  man  backwards  and  thus  given 
the  four  Nubian  guards  time  to  seize  him.  Next  I  heard  the  Prince 
cry  out  in  a  ringing  voice, 

'  Hold  !  It  is  Seti,  the  son  of  Pharaoh,  the  Governor  of  Tanis, 
with  whom  you  have  to  do.  See/  and  he  threw  back  the  hood  of 
his  cloak  so  that  the  moon  shone  upon  his  face. 

Instantly  there  was  a  great  quiet.  Then,  first  one  and  then 
another  as  the  truth  sank  into  them,  men  began  to  fall  upon  their 
knees,  and  I  heard  one  say  in  an  awed  voice, 
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'  The  royal  Son,  the  Prince  of  Egypt  struck  in  the  face  by  a 
€oldier  !  Blood  must  pay  for  it.' 

'How  is  that  officer  named  ? '  asked  Seti,  pointing  to  the  man 
who  had  killed  the  Israelite  and  well-nigh  killed  me. 

Someone  answered  that  he  was  named  Khuaka. 

'  Bring  him  to  the  steps  of  the  temple  of  Amon/  said  Seti  to 
the  Nubians  who  held  him  fast.  '  Follow  me,  friend  Ana,  if  you 
have  the  strength.  Nay,  lean  upon  my  shoulder/ 

So  resting  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Prince,  for  I  was  bruised 
and  breathless,  I  walked  with  him  a  hundred  paces  or  more  to  the 
steps  of  the  great  temple  where  we  climbed  to  the  platform  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  After  us  came  the  prisoner,  and  after  him  all 
the  multitude,  a  very  great  number  who  stood  upon  the  steps  and 
on  the  flat  ground  beyond.  The  Prince,  who  was  very  white  and 
quiet,  sat  himself  down  upon  the  low  granite  base  of  a  tall  obelisk 
which  stood  in  front  of  the  temple  pylon,  and  said, 

'  As  Governor  of  Tanis,  the  City  of  Rameses,  with  power  of  life 
and  death  at  all  hours  and  in  all  places,  I  declare  my  Court  open/ 

'  The  Royal  Court  is  open  ! '  cried  the  multitude  in  the  accus- 
tomed form. 

'  This  is  the  case/  said  the  Prince.  '  Yonder  man  who  is  named 
Khuaka,  by  his  dress  a  captain  of  Pharaoh's  army,  is  charged  with 
the  murder  of  a  certain  Hebrew,  and  with  the  attempted  murder 
of  Ana  the  scribe.  Let  witnesses  be  called.  Bring  the  body  of 
the  dead  man  and  lay  it  here  before  me.  Bring  the  woman  who 
strove  to  protect  him,  that  she  may  speak/ 

The  body  was  brought  and  laid  upon  the  platform,  its  wide  eyes 
staring  up  at  the  moon.  Then  soldiers  who  had  gathered  thrust 
forward  the  weeping  girl. 

'  Cease  from  tears/  said  Seti, '  and  swear  by  Kephera  the  creator, 
and  by  Maat  the  goddess  of  truth  and  law,  to  speak  nothing  but  the 
truth/ 

The  girl  looked  up  and  said  in  a  rich  low  voice  that  in  some  way 
reminded  me  of  honey  being  poured  from  a  jar,  perhaps  because  it 
was  thick  with  strangled  sobs, 

'  0  Royal  Son  of  Egypt,  I  cannot  swear  by  those  gods  who  am  a 
daughter  of  Israel/ 

The  Prince  looked  at  her  attentively  and  asked, 

'  By  what  god  then  can  you  swear,  0  Daughter  of  Israel  ?  ' 

'  By  Jahveh,  0  Prince,  whom  we  hold  to  be  the  one  and  only 
Crod,  the  Maker  of  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein/ 
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'  Then  perhaps  his  other  name  is  Kephera,'  said  the  Prince- 
with  a  little  smile.  '  But  have  it  as  you  will.  Swear,  then,  by 
your  god  Jahveh/ 

Then  she  lifted  both  her  hands  above  her  head  and  said, 

'  I,  Merapi,  daughter  of  Nathan  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  swear  that  I  will  speak  the  truth  and  all  the  truth  in  the 
name  of  Jahveh,  the  God  of  Israel.' 

'  Tell  us  what  you  know  of  the  matter  of  the  death  of  this  man, 

0  Merapi/ 

'  Nothing  that  you  do  not  know  yourself,  0  Prince.  He  who 
lies  there,'  and  she  swept  her  hand  towards  the  corpse,  turning  her 
eyes  away,  '  was  my  father,  an  elder  of  Israel.  The  captain  Khuaka 
came  when  the  corn  was  young  to  the  Land  of  Goshen  to  choose 
those  who  should  work  for  Pharaoh.  He  wished  to  take  me  into 
his  house.  My  father  refused  because  from  my  childhood  I  had 
been  affianced  to  a  man  of  Israel ;  also  because  it  is  not  lawful 
under  our  law  for  our  people  to  intermarry  with  your  people. 
Then  the  captain  Khuaka  seized  my  father,  although  he  was  of 
high  rank  and  beyond  the  age  to  work  for  Pharaoh,  and  he  was 
taken  away,  as  I  think,  because  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  wed 
Khuaka.  A  while  later  I  dreamed  that  my  father  was  sick.  Thrice 

1  dreamed  it  and  ran  away  to  Tanis  to  visit  him.     But  this  morning 
I  found  him  and,  0  Prince,  you  know  the  rest.' 

'  Is  there  no  more  ? '  asked  Seti. 

The  girl  hesitated,  then  answered, 

'  Only  this,  0  Prince.  This  man  saw  me  with  my  father  giving 
him  food,  for  he  was  weak  and  overcome  with  the  toil  of  digging 
the  mud  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  he  who  being  a  noble  of  our  people 
knew  nothing  of  such  labour  from  his  youth.  In  my  presence 
Khuaka  asked  my  father  if  now  he  would  give  me  to  him.  My 
father  answered  that  sooner  would  he  see  me  kissed  by  snakes  and 
devoured  by  crocodiles.  "  I  hear  you,"  answered  Khuaka.  "  Learn, 
now,  slave  Nathan,  before  to-morrow's  sun  arises,  you  shall  be  kissed 
by  swords  and  devoured  by  crocodiles  or  jackals."  "  So  be  it,"  said 
my  father,  "  but  learn,  0  Khuaka,  that  if  so,  it  is  revealed  to  me 
who  am  a  priest  and  a  prophet  of  Jahveh,  that  before  to-morrow's 
sun  you  also  shall  be  kissed  by  swords  and  of  the  rest  we  will  talk 
at  the  foot  of  Jahveh's  throne." 

'  Afterwards,  as  you  know,  Prince,  the  overseer  flogged  my 
father  as  I  heard  Khuaka  order  him  to  do  if  he  lagged  through 
weariness,  and  then  Khuaka  killed  him  because  ray  father  in  hia 
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madness  struck  the  overseer  with  a  mattock.  I  have  no  more  to 
saj,  save  that  I  pray  that  I  may  be  sent  back  to  my  own  people 
there  to  mourn  my  father  according  to  our  custom.' 

'  To  whom  would  you  be  sent  ?    Your  mother  ?  ' 

'  Nay,  0  Prince,  my  mother,  a  lady  of  Syria,  is  dead.  I  will 
go  to  my  uncle,  Jabez  the  Levite.' 

'  Stand  aside,'  said  Seti.  '  The  matter  shall  be  seen  to  later. 
Appear,  0  Ana  the  scribe.  Swear  the  oath  and  tell  us  what 
you  have  seen  of  this  man's  death,  since  two  witnesses  are 
needful.' 

So  I  swore  and  repeated  all  this  story  that  I  have  written  down. 

'  Now,  Khuaka,'  said  the  Prince  when  I  had  finished,  '  have 
you  aught  to  say  ?  ' 

'  Only  this,  0  Royal  One,'  answered  the  captain  throwing 
himself  upon  his  knees, '  that  I  struck  you  by  accident,  not  knowing 
that  the  person  of  your  Highness  was  hidden  in  that  long  cloak. 
For  this  deed  it  is  true  I  am  worthy  of  death,  but  I  pray  you  to 
pardon  me  because  I  knew  not  what  I  did.  The  rest  is  nothing, 
since  I  only  slew  a  mutinous  slave  of  the  Israelites,  as  such  are 
slain  every  day.' 

'  Tell  me,  0  Khuaka,  who  are  being  tried  for  this  man's  death 
and  not  for  the  striking  of  one  of  royal  blood  by  chance,  under 
which  law  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  kill  an  Israelite  without  trial 
before  the  appointed  officers  of  Pharaoh.' 

'  I  am  not  learned.  I  do  not  know  the  law,  0  Prince.  All  that 
this  woman  said  is  false.' 

'  At  least  it  is  not  false  that  yonder  man  lies  dead  and  that  you 
slew  him,  as  you  yourself  admit.  Learn  now,  and  let  all  Egypt 
learn,  that  even  an  Israelite  may  not  be  murdered  for  no  offence 
save  that  of  weariness  and  of  paying  back  unearned  blow  with 
blow.  Your  blood  shall  answer  for  his  blood.  Soldiers  !  Strike 
off  his  head.' 

The  Nubians  leapt  upon  him,  and  when  I  looked  again  Khuaka's 
headless  corpse  lay  by  the  corps?  of  the  Hebrew  Nathan  and  their 
blood  was  mingled  upon  the  steps  of  the  temple. 

'  The  business  of  the  Court  is  finished,'  said  the  Prince.  '  Officers, 
see  that  this  woman  is  escorted  to  her  own  people,  and  with  her 
the  body  of  her  father  for  burial.  See,  too,  upon  your  lives  that 
no  insult  or  harm  is  done  to  her.  Scribe  Ana,  accompany  me 
hence  to  my  house,  where  I  would  speak  with  you.  Let  guards 
precede  and  follow  me.' 
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He  rose  and  all  the  people  bowed.  As  he  turned  to  go  the  lady 
Merapi  stepped  forward,  and  falling  upon  her  knees,  said, 

'  0  most  just  Prince,  now  and  ever  I  am  your  servant.* 

Then  we  set  out,  and  as  we  left  the  market-place  on  our  way  to 
the  palace  of  the  Prince,  I  heard  a  tumult  of  voices  rise  behind 
us,  some  in  praise  and  some  in  blame  of  what  had  been  done.  We 
walked  on  in  silence  broken  only  by  the  measured  tramp  of  the 
guards.  Presently  the  moon  passed  behind  a  cloud  and  the  world 
was  dark.  Then  from  the  edge  of  the  cloud  sprang  out  a  ray  of 
light  that  lay  straight  and  narrow  above  us  on  the  heavens.  Seti 
studied  it  a  while  and  said, 

'  Tell  me,  0  Ana,  of  what  does  that  moonbeam  put  you  in  mind  ? ' 

'  Of  a  sword,  0  Prince,'  I  answered,  '  stretched  out  over  Egypt 
and  held  in  the  black  hand  of  some  mighty  god  or  spirit.  See, 
there  is  the  blade  from  which  fall  little  clouds  like  drops  of  blood, 
there  the  hilt  of  gold,  and  look  !  there  beneath  is  the  face  of  the 
god.  Fire  streams  from  his  eyeholes  and  his  brow  is  black  and 
awful.  I  am  afraid,  though  what  I  fear  I  know  not.' 

'  You  have  a  poet's  mind,  Ana.  Still,  what  you  see  I  see  and 
of  this  I  am  sure,  that  some  sword  of  vengeance  is  indeed  stretched 
out  over  Egypt  because  of  its  evil  doings,  whereof  this  light  may 
be  the  symbol.  Behold  !  it  seems  to  fall  upon  the  temples  of  the 
gods  and  the  palace  of  Pharaoh,  and  to  cleave  them.  Now  it  is 
gone  and  the  night  is  as  nights  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  Come  to  my  chamber  and  let  us  eat.  I  am  weary,  I  need 
food  and  wine,  as  you  must  after  struggling  with  that  lustful 
murderer  whom  I  have  sent  to  his  own  place.' 

The  guards  saluted  and  were  dismissed.  We  mounted  to  the 
Prince's  private  chambers,  in  one  of  which  his  servants  clad  me  in 
fine  linen  robes  after  a  skilled  physician  of  the  household  had  doc- 
tored the  bruises  upon  my  thigh  over  which  he  tied  a  bandage  spread 
with  balm.  Then  I  was  led  to  a  small  dining-hall,  where  I  found  the 
Prince  waiting  for  me  as  though  I  were  some  honoured  guest  and 
not  a  poor  scribe  who  had  wandered  hence  from  Memphis  with 
my  wares.  He  caused  me  to  sit  down  at  his  right  hand  and  even 
drew  up  the  chair  for  me  himself,  whereat  I  felt  abashed.  To 
this  day  I  remember  that  leather-seated  chair.  The  arms  of  it 
ended  in  ivory  sphinxes  and  on  its  back  of  black  wood  in  an  oval 
was  inlaid  the  name  of  the  great  Rameses,  to  whom  indeed  it  had 
once  belonged.  Dishes  were  handed  to  us — only  two  of  them  and 
those  quite  simple,  for  Seti  was  no  great  eater — by  a  young  Nubian 
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•lare  of  a  very  merry  face,  and  with  them  wine  more  delicious 
than  any  I  had  ever  tasted. 

We  ate  and  drank  and  the  Prince  talked  to  me  of  my  business 
as  a  scribe  and  of  the  making  of  tales,  which  seemed  to  interest 
him  very  much.  Indeed  one  might  have  thought  that  he  was  a  pupil 
in  the  schools  and  I  the  teacher,  so  humbly  and  with  such  care 
did  he  weigh  everything  that  I  said  about  my  art.  Of  matters  of 
state  or  of  the  dreadful  scene  of  blood  through  which  we  had  just 
passed  bespoke  no  word.  At  the  end,  however,  after  a  little  pause 
during  which  he  held  up  a  cup  of  alabaster  as  thin  as  an  eggshell, 
studying  the  light  playing  through  it  on  the  rich  red  wine  within, 
he  said  to  me, 

'  Friend  Ana,  we  have  passed  a  stirring  hour  together,  the  first 
perhaps  of  many,  or  mayhap  the  last.  Also  we  were  born  upon 
the  same  day  and  therefore,  unless  the  astrologers  lie,  as  do  other 
men — and  women — beneath  the  same  star.  Lastly,  if  I  may  say 
it,  I  like  you  well,  though  I  know  not  how  you  like  me,  and  when 
you  are  in  the  room  with  me  I  feel  at  ease,  which  is  strange,  for  I 
know  of  no  other  with  whom  it  is  so. 

'  Now  by  a  chance  only  this  morning  I  found  in  some  old  records 
which  I  was  studying,  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  in  Egypt  a  thousand 
years  ago  had,  and  therefore,  as  nothing  ever  changes  in  Egypt, 
Btill  has,  a  right  to  a  private  librarian  for  which  the  State,  that  is, 
the  toilers  of  the  land,  must  pay  as  in  the  end  they  pay  for  all.  Some 
dynasties  have  gone  by,  it  seems,  since  there  was  such  a  librarian, 
I  think  because  most  of  the  heirs  to  the  throne  could  not,  or  did  not, 
read.  Also  by  chance  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Vizier  Nehesi, 
who  grudges  me  every  ounce  of  gold  I  spend,  as  though  it  were  one 
taken  out  of  his  own  pouch,  which  perhaps  it  is.  He  answered  with 
that  crooked  smile  of  his, 

'  "  Since  I  know  well,  Prince,  that  there  is  no  scribe  in  Egypt 
whom  you  would  suffer  about  you  for  a  single  month,  I  will  set  the 
cost  of  a  librarian  at  the  figure  at  which  it  stood  in  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty  upon  the  roll  of  your  Highness's  household  and  defray  it 
from  the  Royal  Treasury  until  he  is  discharged." 

'  Therefore,  Scribe  Ana,  I  offer  you  this  post  for  one  month  ; 
that  is  all  for  which  I  can  promise  you  will  be  paid  whatever  it  may 
be,  for  I  forget  the  sum/ 

'  I  thank  you,  0  Prince,'  I  exclaimed. 

Do  not  thank  me.     Indeed  if  you  are  wise  you  will  refuse.     You 
have  met  Pambasa.    Well,  Nehesi  is  Pambasa  multiplied  by  ten, 
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a  rogue,  a  thief,  a  bully,  and  one  who  has  Pharaoh's  ear.  He'will 
make  your  life  a  torment  to  you  and  clip  every  ring  of  gold  that 
at  length  you  wring  out  of  his  grip.  Moreover  the  place  is  weari- 
some, and  I  am  fanciful  and  often  ill-humoured.  Do  not  thank  me, 
I  say.  Refuse  ;  return  to  Memphis  and  write  stories.  Shun  courts 
and  their  plottings.  Pharaoh  himself  is  but  a  face  and  a  puppet 
through  which  other  voices  talk  and  other  eyes  shine,  and  the  sceptre 
which  he  wields  is  pulled  by  strings.  And  if  this  is  so  with  Pharaoh, 
what  is  the  case  with  his  son  ?  Then  there  are  the  women,  Ana. 
They  will  make  love  to  you,  Ana,  they  even  do  so  to  me,  and  I  think 
you  told  me  that  you  know  something  of  women.  Do  not  accept,  go 
back  to  Memphis.  I  will  send  you  some  old  manuscripts  to  copy 
and  pay  you  whatever  it  is  Nehesi  allows  for  the  librarian/ 

'  Yet  I  accept,  0  Prince.  As  for  Nehesi  I  fear  him  not  at  all, 
since  at  the  worst  I  can  write  a  story  about  him  at  which  the  world 
would  laugh,  and  rather  than  that  he  will  pay  me  my  salary/ 

'  You  have  more  wisdom  than  I  thought,  Ana.  It  never  came 
into  my  mind  to  put  Nehesi  in  a  story,  though  it  is  true  I  tell  tales 
about  him  which  is  much  the  same  thing/ 

He  bent  forward,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  ceasing 
from  his  bantering  tone,  looked  me  in  the  eyes  and  asked, 

'  Why  do  you  accept  ?  Let  me  think  now.  It  is  not  because  you 
care  for  wealth  if  that  is  to  be  won  here  ;  nor  for  the  pomp  and  show 
of  courts  ;  nor  for  the  company  of  the  great  who  really  are  so 
small.  For  all  these  things  you,  Ana,  have  no  craving  if  I  read  your  4 
heart  aright,  you  who  are  an  artist,  nothing  less  and  nothing  more. 
Tell  me,  then,  why  will  you,  a  free  man  who  can  earn  your  living, 
linger  round  a  throne  and  set  your  neck  beneath  the  heel  of  princes 
to  be  crushed  into  the  common  mould  of  servitors  and  King's 
Companions  and  Bearers  of  the  Footstool  ? ' 

'  I  will  tell  you,  Prince.  First,  because  thrones  make  history, 
as  history  makes  thrones,  and  I  think  that  great  events  are  on 
foot  in  Egypt  in  which  I  would  have  my  share.  Secondly,  because 
the  gods  bring  gifts  to  men  only  once  or  twice  in  their  lives 
and  to  refuse  them  is  to  offend  the  gods  who  gave  them  those 
lives  to  use  to  ends  of  which  we  know  nothing.  And  thirdly  ' — here 
I  hesitated. 

'  And  thirdly— out  with  the  thirdly  for,  doubtless,  it  is  the  real 
reason/ 

'  And  thirdly,  0  Prince — well,  the  word  sounds  strangely  upon 
a  man's  lips — but  thirdly  because  I  love  you.  From  the  moment 
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that  my  eyes  fell  upon  your  face  I  loved  you  as  I  never  loved  any 
other  man — not  even  my  father.  I  know  not  why.  Certainly  it 
is  not  because  you  are  a  prince.' 

When  he  heard  these  words  Seti  sat  brooding  and  so  silent  that, 
fearing  lest  I,  a  humble  scribe,  had  been  too  bold,  I  added  hastily, 

'  Let  your  Highness  pardon  his  servant  for  his  presumptuous 
words.  It  was  his  servant's  heart  that  spoke  and  not  his  lips.' 

He  lifted  his  hand  and  I  stopped. 

'  Ana,  my  twin  in  Ra,'  he  said,  '  do  you  know  that  I  never  had  a 
friend  ? ' 

'  A  prince  who  has  no  friend  ! ' 

'  Never,  none.  Now  I  begin  to  think  that  I  have  found  one. 
The  thought  is  strange  and  warms  me.  Do  you  know  also  that 
when  my  eyes  fell  upon  your  face  I  loved  you  also,  the  gods  know 
why  !  It  was  as  though  I  had  found  one  who  was  dear  to  me 
thousands  of  years  ago  but  whom  I  had  lost  and  forgotten.  Perhaps 
this  is  but  foolishness,  or  perhaps  here  we  have  the  shadow  of 
something  great  and  beautiful  which  dwells  elsewhere  in  the  place  we 
call  the  Kingdom  of  Osiris — beyond  the  grave,  Ana.' 

'  Such  thoughts  have  come  to  me  at  times,  Prince.  I  mean 
that  all  we  see  is  shadow  ;  that  we  ourselves  are  shadows  and  that 
the  realities  who  cast  them  live  in  a  different  home  which  is  lit  by 
some  spirit  sun  that  never  sets.' 

The  Prince  nodded  his  head  and  again  was  silent  for  a  while. 
Then  he  took  his  beautiful  alabaster  cup,  and  pouring  wine  into  it, 
he  drank  a  little  and  passed  the  cup  to  me. 

'  Drink  also,  Ana,'  he  said,  '  and  pledge  me  as  I  pledge  you,  in 
token  that  by  decree  of  the  Creator  who  made  the  hearts  of  men, 
henceforward  our  two  hearts  are  as  the  same  heart  through  good 
and  ill,  through  triumph  and  defeat,  till  death  takes  one  of  us. 
Henceforward,  Ana,  unless  you  show  yourself  unworthy,  I  hide 
no  thought  from  you.' 

Flushing  with  joy  I  took  the  cup,  saying, 

'  I  add  to  your  words,  0  Prince.  We  are  one,  not  for  this  life 
alone  but  for  all  the  lives  to  be.  Death,  0  Prince,  is,  I  think,  but 
a,  single  step  in  the  pylon  stair  which  leads  at  last  to  that  dizzv  height 
whence  we  see  the  face  of  God  and  hear  his  voice  tell  us  what  and 
why  we  are.' 

Then  I  pledged  him,  and  drank,  bowing,  and  he  bowed  back  to 
me. 

'  What  shall  we  do  with  the  cup,  Ana,  the  sacred  cup  that  has 
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held  this  rich  heart-wine  ?  Shall  I  keep  it  ?  No,  it  no  longer 
belongs  to  me.  Shall  I  give  it  to  you  ?  No,  it  never  can  be  yours 
alone.  See,  we  will  break  the  priceless  thing.' 

Seizing  it  by  its  stem,  with  all  his  strength  he  struck  the  cup 
upon  the  table.  Then  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  marvel  hap- 
pened, for  instead  of  shattering  as  I  thought  it  surely  would,  it 
split  in  two  from  rim  to  foot.  Whether  this  was  by  chance  or 
whether  the  artist  who  fashioned  it  in  some  bygone  generation 
had  worked  the  two  halves  separately  and  cunningly  cemented 
them  together,  to  this  hour  I  do  not  know.  At  least  so  it  befell. 

'  This  is  fortunate,  Ana,'  said  the  Prince,  laughing  a  little  in 
his  light,  way.  '  Now  take  you  the  half  that  lies  nearest  to  you  and 
I  will  take  mine.  If  you  die  first  I  will  lay  my  half  upon  your 
breast,  and  if  I  die  first  you  shall  do  the  same  by  me,  or  if  the  priests 
forbid  it  because  I  am  royal  and  may  not  be  profaned,  cast  the 
thini»  into  my  tomb.  What  should  we  have  done  had  the  alabaster 
shattered  into  fragments,  Ana,  and  what  omen  should  we  have 
read  in  them  ?  ' 

'  Why  ask,  0  Prince,  seeing  that  it  has  befallen  otherwise.* 

Then  I  took  my  half,  laid  it  against  my  forehead  and  hid  it  in 
the  bosom  of  my  robe,  and  as  I  did,  so  did  Seti. 

So  in  this  strange  fashion  the  royal  Seti  and  I  sealed  the  holy 
compact  of  our  brotherhood,  as  I  think  not  for  the  first  time  or 
the  last. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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VI.     IF   THEY  KNEW— 
BY  BOYD  CABLE. 

A  GROUP  of  infantry  in  our  front  line  trench  watching  the  boiling 
eddying  smoke  and  spurting  fires  of  our  artillery  barrage  on  the 
enemy  lines  saw  a  couple  of  planes  whirl  suddenly  up  into  sight 
above  and  beyond  the  barrage  smoke.  They  were  diving  and 
twisting  about  each  other  like  a  couple  of  tumbler  pigeons  in  flight, 
or  rather,  since  one  was  obviously  pursuing  the  other  closely,  like 
a  pigeon  hard  pressed  by  a  hawk.  The  excitement  of  the  infantry 
turned  to  disgust  as  they  caught  plain  sight  of  the  markings  on  the 
machines,  saw  that  the  pursued  was  a  British  machine,  the  pursuer 
a  black-crossed  German.  And  when  the  British  machine  came 
rocketting  and  whirling  through  the  barrage  smother  in  plain  flight 
from  the  German,  who  dared  not  follow  through  the  wall  of  falling 
and  bursting  shells,  the  disgust  of  the  men  on  the  ground  was  openly 
and  angrily  expressed. 

'  Mastery  o'  the  air/  shouted  one.  '  Fat  lot  he'll  master/ 
And  from  the  others  came  similar  jeers — '  Hurry  up,  son,  or  he'll 
catch  you  yet — Why  couldn't  he  have  put  up  a  fight  ? — Do  they 
ever  court  martial  them  blokes  for  runnin'  away  ?— Fritz  fliers 
top  dog  again.' 

And  yet,  if  those  men  had  known,  they  would  have  cheered 
the  man  passing  over  them,  cheered  him  for  as  plucky  a  man  as 
ever  flew — and  that  is  saying  something.  If  they  knew,  so  often 
if  they  knew — but  at  least  I  can  let  them  know  something  of  this 
particular  story. 

The  Flight  went  out  as  usual  on  '  o.p.'  (offensive  patrol),  which, 
again  as  usual,  had  taken  them  well  over  Hunland.  For  the  first 
half-hour  they  had  a  dull  time,  seeing  no  Huns  about  and  having 
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no  more  than  the  normal  amount  of  Archie  fire  to  dodge.  Then 
the  Flight  Leader  spotted  a  string  of  dots  to  eastward,  and  on 
counting  them  and  finding  they  numbered  something  round  a  dozen 
to  fifteen,  concluded  they  were  Huns.  He  ensured  the  Flight's 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  then  pointing  his  machine  straight  at 
the  enemy,  and  after  glancing  round  to  make  sure  the  Flight  were  in 
correct  formation,  began  to  climb  them  steadily  up  and  towards  the 
oncoming  hostiles.  He  kept  a  close  watch  on  the  enemy,  because  he 
knew  that  the  Squadron  to  which  he  belonged  and  the  type  of 
machine  they  flew  had  a  name  apparently  discouraging  to  the 
Huns'  fighting  inclinations,  and  he  was  afraid  that,  even  with  more 
than  two  to  one  in  their  favour,  they  might  on  recognising  the 
Flight  avoid  action  and  clear  off.  The  Flight  had  already  burnt 
a  good  hour's  petrol  and  had  some  miles  to  go  back  home,  and  this 
did  not  leave  a  very  great  margin  for  a  long  pursuit  and  perhaps 
a  prolonged  fight.  But  this  time  the  Huns  showed  no  sign  of 
shirking  the  fight,  and  came  driving  straight  west  on  a  course  which 
must  very  soon  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  Flight.  As  they 
swept  closer  it  was  seen  that  the  hostile  fleet  was  made  up  of  three 
two-seater  machines  and  a  dozen  single-seater  fighting  scouts,  and 
just  before  they  came  close  enough  for  action  '  Ailie '  Arrowman, 
the  Flight  Leader,  noticed  something  else  that  made  him  decide 
very  quickly  to  concentrate  the  Flight's  frightfulness  on  the  two- 
seaters.  The  three  were  bombers,  and  from  their  slow  and  heavy 
flight  obviously  fully  loaded  with  bombs,  and  from  the  direction 
they  were  taking  were  clearly  out  on  a  bombing  raid  over  the 
British  lines. 

Now  these  Hun  raids  and  bomb-droppings  had  been  becoming 
unpleasantly  frequent  for  a  little  time  before  this,  and  all  our  patrols 
had  special  orders  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  bombers  and  make 
things  as  hot  for  them  as  possible.  The  Hun  was  coming  to 
specialise  on  rapid  dashes  over  our  lines,  the  hurried  dropping  of 
their  eggs,  and  a  hasty  bee-line  flight  for  home.  Our  infantry  and 
our  batteries  were  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  these  attentions,  and 
naturally  and  very  simply  wanted  to  know  why  our  flying  men 
didn't  '  stop  these  blighters  coming  and  going  as  they  liked.'  This, 
of  course,  is  a  delusion  of  the  men  on  the  ground.  The  Huns  were 
very  far  from  doing  as  they  liked,  but  since  the  air  (for  flying 
purposes)  is  twenty  odd  thousand  feet  high,  and  as  long  as  the 
line,  it  takes  a  lot  of  policing  against  tip-and-run  raids,  especially 
when  you  remember  that  machines  can  pass  within  quite  a  few 
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hundred  yards  of  each  other  and  never  know  the  other  13  there. 
The  groundlings  don't  recognise  these  facts,  much  less  the  inci- 
dental possibilities  of  Huns  sneaking  over  under  cover  of  clouds 
and  so  on,  and  it  must  be  confessed  the  airmen,  as  a  rule,  don't 
take  many  pains  to  enlighten  them,  even  when  they  do  get  talking 
together.  On  the  ground,  again,  they  know  nothing  of  the  Hun 
bombers  chased  back  and  brought  down  well  behind  their  own 
lines,  and  nothing  of  the  raids  which  are  caught  and  interrupted, 
as  the  one  Tin  telling  of  was  about  to  be. 

All  this  is  by  the  way,  but  it  explains  why  Ailie  was  specially 
keen  to  out  the  bombing  machines  first  of  all,  and  also  why  the 
bombers  at  the  first  sign  of  attack  on  them  dropped  their  noses 
and  went  off  at  a  rush,  and  the  Hun  fighters  hurriedly  dived  in 
to  divert  the  Flight  and  force  a  fight  with  them.  We  need  not 
at  the  moment  follow  the  details  of  the  whole  fight,  but  see  rather 
how  the  one  man  Ailie  fared  in  it.  But,  incidentally,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  rest  of  the  Flight  sank  one  bomber  and  chased 
the  other  down  to  the  ground,  fought  the  escort  and  sank  three  of 
them  at  a  cost  of  no  more  than  one  pilot  wounded,  a  great  many 
bullet  holes  in  the  machines,  and  one  badly  crippled  and  just  able 
to  reach  and  land  on  our  side  of  the  lines. 

Ailie  went  down  in  a  hurricane  dive  on  the  first  bomber,  and 
since  he  was  much  faster  than  the  big  machine,  especially  with  it 
carrying  a  full  load,  he  caught  it  up  rapidly,  and  bringing  his  bow 
gun  into  action  commenced  to  hail  a  stream  of  lead  on  it.  The 
gunner  of  the  two-seater  began  to  fire  back  at  Ailie,  but  as  his  pilot 
at  the  same  time  was  swerving  and  swinging  his  machine  to  dodge 
the  streaking  bullets,  he  spoiled  the  gunner's  aim  and  few  of  the 
bullets  came  dangerously  close  to  Ailie.  But  two  of  the  enemy 
scouts  had  seen  Ailie's  charge,  had  promptly  swung  and  dived  after 
him,  and,  following  hard  astern,  opened  fire  in  their  turn.  Ailie 
caught  up  the  two-seater,  swooped  down  under  her,  throttled  back 
to  keep  her  pace,  pulled  down  the  gun  fixed  on  his  top  plane,  and 
started  to  pelt  bullets  up  into  the  underbody  hurtling  along  above 
him.  The  two  Hun  scouts  dropped  to  his  level  and  followed, 
shooting  close  and  hard,  and  Ailie,  finding  their  bullets  snapping 
and  smacking  on  his  planes,  was  forced  to  swerve  and  duck  and  at 
last  to  turn  sharp  on  them.  Either  he  was  the  better  pilot  or  his 
was  the  handier  machine,  because  in  a  few  seconds  he  had  out- 
mano3uvred  them  and  driven  them  diving  down  ahead  of  him. 
He  ripped  a  short  burst  into  one,  wheeled,  looted  round  for  sight 
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of  his  two-seater  and,  sighting  it  tearing  off  at  top  speed,  swung 
and,  opening  his  engine  full  out,  went  tearing  after  him.  The 
two-seater  flung  himself  into  a  spin  and  went  twisting  and  spiralling 
wildly  down,  Ailie  following  close  and  shooting  whenever  he  could 
bring  his  sights  to  bear.  But  again  the  renewed  rattle  of  close 
machine-gun  fire  began,  and  he  glanced  round  to  find  the  scouts 
hot  in  pursuit  again.  This  time  they  were  not  to  be  pursuers  only, 
for  another  of  the  Flight  leaped  suddenly  into  the  fight,  rattled 
off  a  quick  burst  of  fire,  and  in  an  instant  had  one  of  the  enemy 
scouts  plunging  down  helplessly  out  of  control,  whirled  round  and 
without  a  second's  hesitation  attacked  the  second.  The  Hun 
bomber,  down  to  about  1000  feet,  flattened  out  and  drove  off 
east  with  Ailie  still  hard  after  him.  He  was  getting  angry  now. 
Burst  after  burst  of  fire  he  had  poured, as  far  as  he  could  see,  straight 
into  the  big  machine,  and  yet  it  kept  on  apparently  unharmed. 
But  suddenly  its  tail  flicked  up,  a  wing  buckled  and  tore  loose,  and 
it  went  down  rolling  and  pitching,  to  crash  on  the  ground. 

Ailie  swept  over,  leaning  out  and  peering  down  on  the  heaped 
wreckage ;  but  whatever  triumph  he  might  have  felt  was  short- 
lived, for  at  that  moment  tat-tat-tat-tat  went  a  gun  close  behind  him 
and  then  the  quicker  closer  rattle  of  double  or  triple  guns.  Ailie 
hoicked  hard  up  in  a  swift  climbing  turn,  whirled  round,  and  just 
catching  one  of  the  enemy  scouts  in  his  sights,  gripped  the  trigger 
of  the  firing  mechanism.  His  gun  fired — once — and  stopped, 
although  he  still  held  the  trigger  hard  gripped  and  it  should  have 
continued  to  fire.  The  target  swept  clear,  and  Ailie,  after  gripping 
and  releasing  quickly  several  times,  knew  his  gun  had  jambed. 
The  two  hostiles  re-opened  fire  on  him,  ftnd  he  swerved,  straightened 
out  and  went  off  in  a  bee-line  at  top  speed.  He  was  not  unduly 
alarmed,  although  his  position,  a  bare  1000  feet  off  the  ground 
and  therefore  well  within  ground  shooting  range  of  rifles  and 
machine-guns,  with  a  jambed  gun,  and  with  two  scouts  hard  after 
him,  was  uncomfortably  risky.  He  was  on  a  fast  machine,  so  fast 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  Hun  flew  that  could  catch  him  ;  and  he 
reckoned  that  in  a  straightaway  flight  he  could  drop  the  two 
sufficiently  to  be  out  of  urgent  danger  from  them.  As  he  flew  he 
leaned  forward,  wrenched  back  the  cover  over  the  breech  of  his 
gun  and  jerked  the  loading  lever  rapidly  to  and  fro.  But  the 
jambed  cartridge  stayed  jambed,  and  Ailie  felt  a  first  qualm  of  fear, 
as  he  heard  the  guns  behind  him  re-open  fire  and  recognised  that 
he  was  not  gaining  on  his  enemies.  Another  gun  broke  into  the 
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chorus,  and  Ailie  glanced  round  to  see  another  of  his  Flight  diving 
in  and  engaging  one  of  the  enemy.  The  second  one  kept  on  after 
him,  caught  him  up  and  dived  firing  on  him.  Then  began  a  game 
that  Ailie  might  remember  in  his  nightmares  for  long  enough. 
His  machine  was  not  doing  her  best,  and  the  hostile  fairly  had  the 
wings  of  him.  Time  after  time  the  Hun  swooped  up  over  him  and 
dived  down ,  firing  as  he  came.  Ailie  could  only  duck  and  swerve 
and  dodge,  some  of  his  dives  bringing  him  perilously  close  to  the 
ground  ;  and  as  he  flew  he  wrenched  and  jerked  at  his  gun's  firing 
mechanism,  snatched  the  Verey  pistol  from  its  rack,  and  with  the 
butt  tapped  and  hammered  at  the  gun,  hoping  the  jar  might  loosen 
the  cartridge.  He  escaped  touching  the  ground  and  crashing  over 
and  over  again  by  bare  feet ;  more  than  once  he  had  to  zoom 
sharply  and  just  cleared  low  trees  or  even  bushes  that  appeared 
suddenly  before  him  ;  once  his  wheels  brushed  and  ripped  across  the 
top  of  a  hedge,  and  once  again  in  a  banking  turn  his  heart  stood 
still  for  a  second  that  seemed  an  eternity,  as  he  banked  steeply 
and  the  machine  side-slipped  until  his  wing-tip,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  was  touching  the  grass.  And  all  the  time,  in  dive  after  dive, 
his  enemy  came  whirling  down  on  him,  the  fire  of  his  machine-gun 
clattering  off  burst  after  burst,  and  the  bullets  hissing  past 
in  flame  and  smoke  or  smacking  venomously  on  the  wings  and 
body  of  Ailie's  machine.  And  through  it  all,  flinging  his  machine 
about,  twirling  and  twisting  like  a  champion  skater  cutting  fancy 
and  fantastic  figures,  doing  star-performance  low  flying  that  might 
have  kept  every  nerve  and  sense  of  any  stunt-artist  flier  occupied 
to  the  full,  Ailie  still  made  shift  to  spare  a  hand  and  enough  eye 
and  mind  for  the  job  of  fiddling  and  hammering  and  working  to 
clear  his  jambed  gun— a  gun  that  was  not  even  in  a  convenient 
position  to  handle  because,  set  above  the  left  upper  edge  of  his 
cockpit,  it  was  very  little  below  the  level  of  his  face  and  awkwardly 
high  for  his  hand  to  reach.  He  gave  up  trying  to  clear  it  at  last 
and  turned  all  his  attention  to  out-manoeuvring  his  opponent. 
The  Hun  was  above  him,  and  every  time  he  tried  to  lift  his  machine 
the  Hun  dived,  firing  on  him,  and  drove  him  down  again.  He  was 
too  low  to  pick  up  or  follow  landmarks,  so  kept  the  westering  sun 
in  his  eyes,  knowing  this  was  edging  him  west  towards  our  lines. 
The  Hun  after  each  dive  did  a  climbing  turn  to  a  position  to  dive 
anew,  and  each  time  he  climbed  Ailie  made  another  dash  towards 
the  west.  The  Hun  saw  the  move,  and,  to  beat  it,  dropped  his 
climbing-turn  tactics  and  instead  dived  and  zoomed  straight  up, 
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dived  and  zoomed  again  and  again.  Ailie  saw  his  chance  and 
took  it.  He  throttled  hard  back  next  time  the  Hun  dived,  and 
as  the  Hun  overshot  him  and  zoomed  straight  up,  Ailie  in  two  swift 
motions  pulled  the  stick  in,  zooming  sharp  up  after  and  under  him, 
pulled  down  the  top  gun  and  fired  point  blank  into  him.  The  Hun 
whirled  over,  dived  vertically,  and  in  an  instant  crashed  heavily 
nose  first  into  the  ground.  And  AikYs  top  gun  had  jambed  after 
about  its  tenth  shot. 

He  flew  on  west,  hardly  for  the  moment  daring  to  believe  he 
had  escaped,  opening  the  throttle  and  starting  to  lift  from  his 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  ground  mechanically ,  and  with  his  mind 
hardly  yet  working  properly.  If  he  had  not  caught  the  Hun  with 
that  last  handful  of  shots  before  his  second  gun  jambed  .  .  . 

And  then,  almost  before  he  had  collected  his  wits  enough  to 
realise  properly  how  close  his  escape  had  been,  that  same  horrible 
clatter  of  machine-gun  fire  from  the  air  above  and  behind  him  broke 
out,  the  same  hiss  and  snap  of  bullets  came  streaming  about  him. 
For  a  moment  he  had  a  wild  idea  that  his  Hun  had  not  actually 
crashed,  but  a  glance  round  showed  that  it  was  no  longer  the 
brilliant  red  machine,  but  another,  and  again  a  fighting  scout. 

Exactly  the  old  performance  started  all  over  again,  but  this 
time  without  even  that  slender  chance  he  had  used  so  well  before 
of  catching  his  enemy  with  the  fire  of  his  top  gun.  Again  he  went 
through  the  twisting  and  dodging  and  turning  to  avoid  his  relentless 
enemy  and  the  fire  that  crackled  about  him.  Again  he  dived  into 
fields,  skimmed  the  ground,  hurdled  over  low  bushes  and  hedges, 
used  every  flying  trick  and  artifice  he  knew,  but  had  never  before 
dared  try  at  less  than  thousands  of  feet  height,  to  shake  off  his 
pursuer  ;  and  again  as  he  flew  fye  wriggled  and  worked  at  the 
jambed  Vickers  in  front  of  him.  For  breathless  minutes  he  worked, 
casting  quick  glances  from  the  ground  rushing  under  him  to  the 
gun  mechanism,  jockeying  his  machine  with  steady  pressures  or 
sharp  kicks  on  the  rudder-bar  and  one  hand  on  the  joy-stick,  while 
the  other  fumbled  and  worked  at  the  gun,  and  the  bullets  sang  and 
cracked  about  him.  By  all  the  laws  of  chance,  by  all  the  rules  of 
hazard,  he  should  have  been  killed,  shot  down  or  driven  down  into" 
a  crash,  a  dozen  times  over  in  those  few  minutes ;  just  as  by  all 
the  limits  of  possibility  he  could  never  hope  to  clear  a  jambed 
Vickers  while  doing  fancy  flying  at  such  a  height.  But  against  all 
chance  and  hazard  and  possibility — as  pilots  do  oftener  than  most 
people  outside  themselves  know — he  flew  on  untouched,  and  .  .  i 
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cleared  his  jamb.  By  now  he  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pilch  of 
fear,  frenzy,  desperation,  anger — it  may  have  been  any  of  them, 
it  may  have  been  something  of  all — that  he  took  no  further  thought 
of  manoeuvring  or  tactics,  whirled  blindly  and  drove  straight  at 
his  enemy,  firing  as  he  went,  feeling  a  savage  joy  in  the  jar  and  bang 
of  his  spurting  gun.  To  avoid  that  desperate  rush  and  the  stream- 
ing bullets,  the  Hun  swerved  wide  and  swooped  out  in  a  banking 
turn,  a  turn  so  hurriedly  and  blindly  taken  that,  before  he  could 
properly  see,  he  found  himself  whirling  into  the  edge  of  a  forest 
the  chase  had  unwittingly  skirted.  Ailie  saw  him  distinctly  try 
to  wrench  round  to  clear  the  trees — but  he  was  too  near  ;  to  hoick 
up  and  over  them — but  he  was  too  low.  He  crashed  sideways 
on  a  tree-trunk,  down  headlong  into  the  ground. 

Again  Ailie  swung  and  flew  straight  towards  the  sun,  switching 
on  to  the  emergency  tank,  because  by  now  his  main  petrol  tank  was 
almost  empty.  He  continued  to  fly  low  and  no  more  than  one 
or  two  hundred  feet  off  the  ground.  At  his  speed  it  would  take  a 
good  shot  to  hit  him  from  the  ground  ;  higher  up  he  would  run 
more  risk  of  Archie  fire  and  of  meeting  Huns,  and — this  perhaps 
was  the  main  determining  factor,  because  by  now  he  was  almost 
exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  severe  and  prolonged  strain — flying 
low  would  bring  him  quicker  to  the  lines  and  safety. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  by  now  the  grim  gods  of  War 
had  had  sport  enough  of  him.  But  he  was  not  yet  free  of  them. 
Within  a  mile  he  was  attacked  again,  and  this  time  by  three  hostile 
scout  fighters.  He  made  no  attempt  to  dodge  or  out-manceuvre 
them.  His  cartridges  were  almost  finished,  his  machine  was  badly 
shot  about,  his  petrol  was  running  out.  He  opened  his  engine  out 
to  its  fullest  and  drove  hard  and  headlong  for  the  lines  and  the 
drifting  smoke  and  winking  fires  that  told  of  an  artillery  barrage. 
Close  to  the  barrage  he  had  to  swerve  and  dodge  a  moment,  because 
one  of  the  Huns  was  fairly  on  top  of  him  and  hailing  lead  on  him, 
but  next  instant  he  plunged  at,  into  and  through  the  barrage,  his 
machine  rocking  and  pitching  and  rolling  in  the  turmoil  of  shell- 
torn  air,  his  eyes  blinded  by  the  drifting  smoke,  his  ears  stunned 
by  the  rending  crashes  and  cracks  of  the  drum-fire  explosions. 
He  won  through  safely  and  alone,  for  his  three  enemies,  baulked  at 
facing  that  puffing,  spurting,  fire-winking  inferno,  turned  back  and 
left  him. 

Ailie,  hardly  daring  to  believe  that  he  was  actually  clear  and 
safe  and  free,  steered  for  home.  He  skimmed  his  bullet-torn 
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machine  over  the  trenches,  a  machine  holed  and  ripped  and  torn 
and  cut  with  armour-piercing  and  explosive  bullets,  his  guns 
jambed,  his  ammunition  expended,  his  petrol  at  its  last  pints,  he 
himself  at  almost  the  last  point  of  exhaustion,  dizzy  from  excite- 
ment, weak  and  faint  from  sheer  strain. 

Yet  this  was  the  man  and  the  moment  that  those  infantry  in 
the  trenches  jeered,  looking  up  as  he  passed  over,  his  ripped  fabric 
fluttering,  his  shot-through  wires  whipping  and  trailing,  blessing 
the  wildest  luck  that  had  left  him  alive,  heart-thankful  for  the  sight 
of  khaki  in  the  trenches  below  him. 

It  seems  a  pity  those  disgusted  infantry  could  not  have  known 
the  truth,  of  all  he  had  come  through,  of  those  long  danger-packed 
minutes,  of  those  three  crashed  Huns  scattered  along  liis  track — 
and  of  those  bombs  which  would  not  drop  on  our  lines,  batteries, 
or  billets  that  day. 
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BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ALGERNON  WEST,  G.G.B. 

II. 

IN  April  1891  we  heard,  to  our  deep  regret,  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Granville,  who  had  for  twenty-three  years  been  our  kind  and 
affectionate  friend.  Indeed,  there  must  have  been  many  aching 
hearts,  for  his  charm  and  geniality  affected  all  with  whom  he  had 
been  brought  in  contact  politically  and  socially.  The  courtliness 
of  an  earlier  time  sometimes  brought  on  him  the  utterly  undeserved 
reputation  of  a  humbug.  But  what  does  humbug  mean  ?  If 
never  wilfully  to  hurt  anyone — to  be  courteous  to  friend  and  foe 
alike,  to  be  generous  and  to  gain  the  love  of  young  and  old — if 
this  is  to  be  a  humbug,  then  he  excelled  in  the  art — and  now,  he 
was  gone ! 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  a  more  loyal  or  devoted  friend,  '  of  such 
a  friendship  as  had  mastered  time/  Written  or  personal  com- 
munications between  them  had  hardly  ceased  for  a  day.  And 
here  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  describe  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  felt  the  loss  keenly,  but  yet,  so  great  was  his  command 
of  his  feelings,  that  after  ten  minutes'  talk  about  it,  he  closed  the 
subject,  and  for  the  rest  of  my  visit  never  alluded  to  it  again.  How 
such  control  is  to  be  envied  !  '  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge, 
self-control,  these  three  alone  lead  man  to  sovereign  power/ 

A  day  or  two  had  hardly  passed,  when  we  heard  of  the  death 
of  another  old  friend,  Charles  Hambro,  who  also  possessed  a  great 
charm.  At  his  funeral  appeared  a  one-legged  shoe-black  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  had  walked  all  the  way  down  to  Milton 
in  Dorsetshire,  to  be  present  at  the  laying  to  rest  of  a  man  who 
had  always  been  kind  to  him. 

On  July  8  I  was  pleased  with  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Haldane 
and  Asquith  at  their  annual  dinner  at  the  '  Blue  Posts/  which 
I  considered  a  great  honour.  Among  the  guests  were  Lord  Dufferin, 
Arthur  Balfour,  John  Morley,  George  Curzon,  Edward  Grey, 
Burne- Jones,  and  Lord  Bowen.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  Poet 
Laureateship,  Asquith  hoping  it  would  be  held  in  suspense  on 
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Tennyson's  death.  Arthur  Balfour  said  Swinburne  should  have 
it.  John  Morley  wondered  what  the  Nonconformist  conscience 
would  say  to  his  '  Epithalamium.'  Lord  Bowen  was  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Bridges,  whom  none  of  us  knew  as  a  poet.  Burne- Jones  said 
he  read  certain  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  every  year  ;  he  had 
read  some  of  them  thirty -seven  or  thirty-eight  times,  but  admired 
Thackeray  above  everybody  else.  He  admired  Tennyson  too, 
with  all  his  rude  ways.  Oscar  Browning  going  up  to  him  once, 
he  said  gruffly  : 

'  Who  are  you  ?  ' 

'  Browning,'  he  said. 

'  That  you  ain't,  by  God  ! ' 

Bowen  said  that  before  twenty  years  were  over  we  should  see 
a  combination  of  labour. 

Then  on  general  politics  George  Curzon  led  a  crusade  against 
Randolph  Churchill,  whom  I  felt  called  on  to  defend,  which  I  did 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  animated  and  general  conversation.  George 
Curzon  said  he  was  done  for,  and  would  never  come  to  the  front 
again,  which  I  disputed.  He  said  there  were  three  men  before 
him  :  Arthur  Balfour,  Ritchie,  and  Chaplin,  at  which  John  Morley 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  I  suppose  you  think  them  incomprehen- 
sible,' said  George  Curzon.  '  Not  three  incomprehensibles,  but  one 
incomprehensible,'  said  John  Morley,  and  so  on  till  12.30,  when  we 
were  turned  out  by  the  police. 

On  October  7  I  heard  of  Charles  Parnell's  death.  It  fell  like 
an  eclipse  ;  the  cold  unsympathetic  leader  had  gained  a  position 
and  a  personal  influence  surpassing  in  potency  anything  known 
before  in  English  politics.  He  was  the  chosen  representative  of 
the  loftiest  aspirations  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  death  left  a 
void  undescribable. 

Later  on  I  went  to  the  Glen  and  met  Haldane  and  Asquith. 
During  discussions  on  the  events  and  men  of  the  day  Haldane  said 
there  was  no  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  god,  but  an  inferior  one, 
while  Asquith  described  Goschen  as  having  a  complex  but  not  a 
subtle  mind. 

On  October  28, 1891, 1  paid  another  visit  to  Ha  warden  and  found 
Lord  Rosebery,  his  two  boys,  and  Canon  Scott  Holland  there. 

We  discussed  Pitt's  Life,  which  Lord  Rosebery  was  writing. 
'  I  am  more  inclined  to  be  a  Pittite  than  a  Foxite,'  said  he,  '  because 
Fox  seceded  when  he  could  have  spoken  against  the  Union,  and 
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in  1806  gave  the  same  pledge  as  Pitt  did  to  the  King  about  Catholic 
Emancipation/ 

From  that  we  passed  to  the  coming  biography  of^Lord  Chatham, 
which  John  Morley  was  writing — a  work  which  Lord  Rosebery 
did  not  think  well  fitted  for  him,  for  Lord  Chatham  was  certainly 
mad  in  the  latter  days  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thought  John  Morley  had  overrated  Walpole, 
from  which  I,  as  his  descendant,  presumptuously  differed.  Later 
on  Mrs.  Drew  told  me  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  read  George 
Russell's  Life  of  himself,  but  had  seen  a  quotation  which  accused 
him  of  a  great  love  of  power  ;  but  he  thought,  in  looking  back  on 
his  life,  he  was  more  to  blame  in  refusing  power  than  in  accepting  it. 

I  sat  up  late  with  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  smoking-room,  talking 
chiefly  about  men.  He  considered  that  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
'Life  of  Macaulay  '  ranked  with  BoswelFs  Johnson,  and  his  witty 
poems  of  early  life  were  excellent. 

Next  day  at  dinner  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  not  very  well ;  after 
discussing  Walter  Scott's  novels,  he  reiterated  what  he  had  so  often 
said  before,  that  he  thought  the  '  Bride  of  Lammermoor  '  was  the 
best,  and  the  second  best  '  Kenilworth  ' — the  first  might  have  been 
written  by  Aeschylus,  the  second  by  Shakespeare.  Unfortunately 
we  then  got  on,  I  know  not  how,  to  the  Irish  Rebellion  (1798), 
on  which  he  spoke  with  extreme  force,  perhaps  exaggeration,  and 
was  a  little  short  with  Lord  Rosebery.  Later  on  he  showed  us  in 
his  library  a  little  book  which  he  treasured,  given  to  him  as  a 
child  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  when  she  said  'I  am  going  out  of  the 
world  :  you  are  just  entering  it/ 

In  discussing  Arthur  Hallam's  early  works  on  philosophy,  he 
said  that  he  stood  out  above  his  fellows,  and  deserved  all  that 
Tennyson  had  said  of  him  in  his  '  In  Memoriam/ 

Lord  Rosebery  told  me,  when  he  entered  the  Cabinet,  he  was 
struck  by  their  want  of  manners  all  round  to  each  other.  In  reading 
Lord  Broughton's  '  Memoirs  '  I  found  that  he  made  a  similar 
remark. 

At  dinner  we  talked  of  Peel,,  who  said  in  1847  he  would  never 
again  form  a  Government. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  in  the  formation  of  his  Governments 
the  worries  kept  him  awake  thinking  of  all  the  complex  and 
inevitable  arrangements  that  it  involved. 

Sir  George  Lewis  was  always  opposed  to  him  in  finance,  saying 
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the  principle  of  taxation  should  be  to  tax  the  greatest  number  of 
articles  very  lightly,  ^Peel  and  he  having  both  acted  on  the  exactly 
opposite  principle. 

We  were  both  struck  with  Mr/ Gladstone's  powers  and  modesty, 
and  rejoiced  at  the  luck  of  our  quiet  visit. 

On  my  return  to  London  I  had  a  talk  with  Arthur  Godley,  who 
told  me  he  thought  it  would  be  my  duty  to  help  Mr.  Gladstone,  by 
devoting  myself  to  him  on  my  retirement,  and  to  do  that  perfectly 
I  ought  to  go  into  Parliament.  He  ridiculed  my  plea  of  age,  and 
said  I  had  probably  had  as  great  an  experience  of  Parliament  as 
anybody  but  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House.  He  was  very  strong  on 
the  subject,  and  on  going  to  Coombe  I  talked  on  the  same  topic  to 
Lady  Wolverton,  who  supported  Godley 's  contention,  and  Arnold 
Morley  coming  there,  also  urged  my  standing  for  Parliament, 
promising  me  a  safe  seat.  I  could  not  agree  as  to  the  desirability 
of  my  going  into  the  House,  but  everybody  was  against  me.  I  put 
my  case  after  a  long  talk  thus  :  1  was  prepared  to  do  anything  for 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  if  he  proprio  motu  wished  me  to  stand,  I  would. 
£--  It  was  settled  that  Sir  Keginald  Welby  was  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  to-morrow  as  to  my  intention  of  retirement,  and  my  wish 
to  devote  myself  to  his  service,  when  he  formed  a  Government ; 
whether  he  would  like  it  at  all,  and  if  so,  whether  he  would  consider 
it  most  to  his  interest  that  I  should  try  for  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
Before  dinner  I  saw  Welby,  who  said  he  had  gone  through  the 
whole  question  thoroughly  with  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  that  he  had  set 
forth  my  desire  to  place  myself  at  his  service  one  way  or  the  other, 
saying  that,  as  to  Parliament,  if  I  could  divide  my  mind  into  ten 
parts,  nine  parts  would  be  contra,  one  pro.  As  to  the  first,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  my  offer  removed  a  load  from  his  mind,  and  that  it 
was  an  act  of  unparalleled  generosity  on  my  part.  As  to  the 
second,  he  was  in  favour  of  my  getting  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

He,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Carrington,  Henry  Asquith,  and  John 
Morley  came  to  dinner.  1  told  the  latter  my  views,  and  asked 
whether  there  would  be  any  jealousy  of  one  in  such  a  position  as 
I  had  proposed.  He  said  none,  though  it  would  be  a  far  more 
important  place  than  any  other,  and  would  perhaps  be  the  salvation 
of  the  Government. 

He  thought  on  the  whole  Parliament  would  be  a  waste  of  time, 
and  bore  me  ;  but  he  attached  great  weight,  of  course,  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  opinion. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  :    '  I  need  not  talk  to  you  now  about  the 
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conversations  I  have  had  lately  about  you,  but  I  shall  never  forget 
them  .' 

We  discussed  '  Pitt's  Life/  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
great,  without  the  literary  touch  of  a  professional.  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that  up  to  1793  it  was  excellent.  The  three  men  with  the 
greatest  parliamentary  courage  he  had  ever  known  were  John 
Russell,  Disraeli,  and  Peel.  George  Cornewall  Lewis  was  always 
contemplating  philosophical  and  literary  work,  and  was  idle  as  an 
administrator,  and  no  originator. 

A  day  or  two  later  I  had  a  conversation  with  Henry  Asquith 
at  Brooks',  when  we  discussed  Mr.  Gladstone's  saying  that  people 
so  often  misapplied  St.  Paul's  instructions  to  comply  with  every 
ordinance  of  man — which,  he  contended,  was  meant  to  apply  not 
to  nations,  but  individuals,  for  he  knew  of  nothing  so  contemptible 
as  a  nation  submitting  to  unjust  oppression.  In  course  of  our  talk 
Asquith  told  me  of  a  curious  saying  of  John  O'Connor's,  that  the 
Parnellite  game  was  up,  because  all  that  Irishmen  now  cared  for 
was  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Two  days  after  his  return  from  South  Africa  in  December 
1891,  Randolph  Churchill  dined  with  us,  and  said  that  he  had 
missed  his  chance  in  life  by  not  possessing  the  qualifications  of 
W.  H.  Smith.  He  would  be  careful  to  educate  his  son  on  those 
lines,  and  then  he  wrould  be  sure  of  success. 

W.  H.  Smith  had  died  in  the  preceding  October.  He  was 
endowed  with  few  gifts,  but  he  certainly  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  his  integrity  and  common  sense.  He  had 
for  a  few  weeks'  been  Secretary  for  Ireland — an  office  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt  aptly  defined  as  being  conducted  on  the  truly 
•ommercial  lines  of  '  small  profits  and  quick  returns/ 

At  the  end  of  the  month  I  had  spent  a  few  days  at  Ha  ward  en , 
and  travelled  homewards  with  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  sons.  On 
arriving  at  the  station  at  Crewe,  one  of  Lord  Rosebery's  boys 
turned  to  his  father  and  asked  how  we  should  get  our  newspapers 
now  W.  H.  Smith  was  dead  !  He  had  not  learnt  that  in  this  world 
nobody  is  indispensable. 

Extracts  from  letters  to  my  Wife,  when  on  a  visit  to  Biarritz, 
in  December  1891. 

Having  arranged  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Armitstead  at  Biarritz, 
where  Mr.  Gladstone  was  staying,  I  started  from  Charing  Cross  at 
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10  A.M.  (on  the  23rd)  in  a  thick  fog,  Horace  coming  to  see  me  off. 
It  had  cleared  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  Channel,  where  the 
sea  was  smooth  and  the  sun  bright.  1  had  to  drive  an  endless 
distance  from  the  '  Nord  '  to  the  '  Orleans  '  station,  where  I  dined 
and  went  on  to  Biarritz,  arriving  about  11  A.M.  on  December  24, 
and  was  met  by  Armitstead's  courier,  who  took  me  to  the  Grand 
Hotel,  where  I  washed  and  dressed  and  was  ready  for  breakfast. 

The  result  of  the  Waterford  Election,  W.  Redmond  (Parnellite) 
defeating  M.  Davitt  (Nationalist),  followed  me  rapidly,  but  beyond 
the  moment  it  did  not  seem  to  depress  Mr.  Gladstone. 

I  took  a  little  walk  down  to  the  sea,  and  as  Oscar  Wilde  was 
disappointed  with  the  Atlantic  so  was  I  disappointed  with  the 
rocks,  which  are  poor  compared  to  our  Cornish  coasts,  though 
there  is  always  of  course  a  fine  sea. 

After  tea  we  discussed  the  Memoirs  of  General  Marbot. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  struck  with  England's  unhandiness  through 
the  Continental  wars,  which  had  all  tended  to  Napoleon's  glorifica- 
tion. It  was  curious  to  follow,  how  each  progressive  act  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror  was  in  response  to  some  success  of  the  Allies.  Pitt's 
hiring  foreign  troops  with  English  subsidies  was  dreadful,  and  had 
the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  corn  to  five  times  its  present  value. 
Then  Mr.  Gladstone  and  John  Morley  talked  of  Lucretius  and 
compared  him  with  Virgil,  though  the  second  Aeneid  could  not 
have  been  written  by  Lucretius,  who  followed  him  closer  than 
Horace,  and  Catullus  stood  very  high.  Tennyson  was  our  greatest 
living  poet.  Byron  had  splendid  powers.  Persius  was  spoken 
of  highly.  I  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  if  what  Mr.  Mills  said,  as 
reported  to  me  by  Robert  Meade,  was  true,  that  he  had  said  that 
there  was  really  no  first-class  character  in  the  Old  Testament. 
He  denied  it,  saying  what  he  had  done  was  to  compare  them 
with  the  Greeks.  Moses  was  a  very  great  character ;  Joseph 
was  beautiful,  and  I  suggested  Jeremiah  ;  brt  then,  he  said, 
the  Greeks  would  not  have  tolerated  the  horrors  and  cruelties 
recounted  in  the  Old  Testament. 

I  played  backgammon  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  beat  me. 
While  smoking  afterwards,  John  Morley  told  me  that  A.  Balfour 
had  said  to  him,  at  our  Asquith-Haldane  dinner,  that  it  was  an  odd 
thing  that  permanent  Civil  servants,  with  all  their  opportunities 
and  knowledge,  always  advised  what  was  unadvisable,  from  a 
Parliamentary  point  of  view.  1  strongly  disputed  this,  saying  that 
he  must  have  spoken  from  hig  own  experience,  as  I  had  always 
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heard  that  the  Irish  Secretary  was  infamously  served.  I  should 
like  the  question  referred  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  he  said  he 
would  do. 

Christmas  Day  was  fine,  but  not  hot.  John  Morley  and  I 
started  at  9  A.M.  by  electric  tram  to  Bayonne,  where  we  intended 
to  be  present  at  the  10.30  High  Mass  in  the  Cathedral.  On  our  way 
we  discussed  the  future.  Who  could  be  Lord  Lieutenant  ?  It 
would  be  essential  to  have  a  strong  man  :  DufTerin  would  not  take 
it ;  it  would  have  to  be  Spencer  ?  Then  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  future  Cabinet,  he  said  that  in  such  a  life-and-death  struggle 
as  it  would  be,  each  man  roust  do  what  Mr.  Gladstone  thought 
best  for  the  general  good. 

We  then  enumerated  those  men  who  had  gone  into  tbe  Cabinet 
per  saltum — Goschen,  Matthews,  Randolph  Churchill,  Chamberlain, 
and  John  Morley — without  previous  official  training  of  any  kind. 

Arriving  at  Bayonne,  we  went  straight  to  the  Cathedral,  which 
was  very  fine,  and  full  of  ecclesiastics  and  seminarists.  Then 
came  a  solemn  procession  during  which  the  Bishop  gave  his  ring  to 
be  kissed  by  a  little  girl,  which  was  pretty.  The  ceremony  was 
gorgeous  and  the  music  beautiful.  The  Adeste  Fideks  was  sung 
by  the  biggest  choir  I  had  ever  seen.  We  stayed  to  the  end,  and 
both  agreed  how  wonderful  it* was  that  anybody  passed  the 
emotional  age  without  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Morley  said  that  he  was  brought  up  by  parents  who  would  have 
thought  it  an  arch  sin  to  attend  such  worship  as  we  had  done. 

Then  we  wandered  for  a  bit  on  the  quays  of  the  Adour,  which 
was  very  bright  and  pretty,  and  then  to  our  tram. 

At  dinner  Mr.  Gladstone  chaffed  us  for  our  Roman  Catholic 
tendencies. 

Talked  of  Dufferin  and  his  various  successes  and  the  poverty 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  notwithstanding  its  great  prizes  ;  also 
of  Morier,  Augustus  Paget.  and  Drummond  Wolff,  of  whom  I  told 
the  story  of  his  saying  '  Good-bye  '  to  Stanley,  when  he  came  up 
to  say  '  How-d'you-do  ?  '  and  to  bore  us — which  I  thought  a 
triumph  of  diplomatic  skill. 

Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  very  highly  of  Lord  Lytton  and  '  Julian 
Fane.' 

Then  to  church  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  said  he  was  growing 
shorter.  Told  him  of  Lowell's  story  about  Methuselah,  whose 
friends  went  to  visit  him  on  his  nine  hundredth  birthday.  When 
they  asked  him  how  he  was  :  '  Oh  !  pretty  well/  he  said,  '  for 
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my  age,  but  those  d d  shoe-strings  will  go  flapping  in  my 

face  ! ' 

Drove  to  the  Lighthouse  built  in  1832  ;  got  out  and  walked 
back  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  said  if  he  had  a  chance  he  wished  to 
have  it  out  with  the  constituencies,  about  the  demands  they  made 
on  the  time  of  their  members,  making  them  talkers  and  propa- 
gandists instead  of  thinkers.  We  wanted  someone  to  think  out  our 
Army  administration.  The  next  Election,  he  hoped,  as  Disraeli 
said,  would  be  decisive  one  way  or  another.  Spoke  highly  of  Lord 
Spencer.  Then  began  about  me  in  language  which  my  modesty 
prevents  my  recording.  '  The  help  1  should  be  to  him  it  was 
impossible  to  exaggerate/  But  I  should  look  at  the  question  from 
my  point  of  view  and  think  I  was  attaching  myself  to  a  corpse  and 
for  so  short  a  time  !  He  thought  that  anybody  occupying  such  an 
important  and  confidential  position  should  be  in  Parliament,  where 
my  knowledge  and  authority  on  all  Revenue  questions  would  be  of 
great  weight,  and  combated  my  idea  that  1  was  too  old  for  a  Parlia- 
mentary career.  He  cited  Lord  Dalling  and  Lord  Stratford,  who 
both  spoke  on  their  own  subjects  with  weight  and  authority.  I  had 
converted  him  to  my  views  on  death  duties,  why  not  others  ? 
I  said  I  was  no  believer  in  a  man  of  sixty  beginning  a  new  career. 
Indeed,  1  should  be  doing  what  many  of  niy  friends  would  go  so  far 
as  to  call  ridiculous  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  should  not  be  doing 
it  for  myself,  and  if  he  thought  I  should  be  of  more  use  to  him  by 
going  into  the  House,  I  would  make  the  sacrifice. 

At  dinner  we  talked  about  Ecclesiastical  Endowments  :  their 
doubtful  use.  The  question,  John  Morley  said,  had  been  thoroughly 
worked  out  one  hundred  years  ago  for  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Diderot 
by  Turgot. 

We  started  on  a  lovely  morning  from  the  Negresse  station, 
passing  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  the  Spanish  Frontier  at  Irun  to  Font- 
arabia,  an  old  Basque  town  on  the  Bidassoa,  which  Wellington 
had  crossed  in  1813.  The  people  were  mostly  like  Irish  cottiers, 
squalid  and  dirty  ;  but  the  old  town  on  a  hill  was  very  picturesque, 
with  houses  of  the  eleventh  century  whose  cornices  almost  touched 
across  the  streets  ;  ironwork  balconies — large  persiennes  and  one 
woman  with  a  mantilla  ;  a  fine  cathedral  and  a  castle  with  dun- 
geons— '  to  be  let  or  sold/  and  a  Spanish  ducal  title  attached  to  the 
property. 

On  our  return  we  drove  by  the  side  of  the  Bidassoa,  past 
Isle  of  Pheasants,  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 
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The  drive  back  was  very  sunny  and  bright,  and  we  had  a 
gorgeous  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  de  France  and  the  best  omelette 
soufflee  I  ever  ate — and  macaroni.  Then  to  a  very  fine  old  Basque 
church,  where  the  men  were  all  put  into  large  galleries  running 
round. 

At  luncheon  on  the  day  following  John  Morley  praised  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  '  Chronicles  of  Carlingford  ' — as  good  as  any  of  George 
Eliot's  ;  but  said  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  no  judge  of  when  she  could  or 
could  not  give  an  opinion,  never  submitting  to  others.  He  gave 
her  a  book  to  write  on  Sheridan,  which  she  did  very  badly.  The 
conversation  turned  on  geographical  mistakes  in  literature.  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  Elsinore  was  spoken  of  by  Campbell  and  Shake- 
speare as  being  on  a  very  rocky  shore,  whereas  it  was  on  a  sandy 
flat.  And  John  Morley  told  us  that  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  a  poem 
on  '  the  Church  of  Brou/  and  described  it  as  standing  on  a  height, 
where  the  people  of  Chambery  went  for  their  Sunday  walk,  when  it 
was  really  on  a  plain  and  sixty  miles  from  Chambery.  Arnold 
consulted  him  as  to  whether  the  poem  should  be  omitted  from  his 
works,  which  it  was  at  the  time,  but  has  since  been  published. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  '  artistic  '  was  a  new  and  horrid  word.  I 
suggested  that  it  was  French. 

We  talked  of  extremes  in  literature,  such  as  '  awful '  and  '  utter,' 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  said  when  he  was  at  Eton  the  word  '  dapper  ' 
was  used  for  everything.  Hallam  used  notes  to  his  books  to  an 
excess.  Macaulay,  who  wrote  beautiful  English,  embodied  all  his 
information  in  the  original.  Cobden  spoke  good  English.  Bright's 
crinis  passis,  which  I  said  was  cnnis  disjectis,  applied  to  Disraeli 
and  his  ten  minutes'  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  he  had 
probably  used  it  twice. 

The  waves  became  very  fine,  and  we  went  out  and  watched  them 
for  a  long  time.  At  dinner  we  discussed  Marbot  and  the  bad  con- 
duct of  the  French  Marshals,  Murat  and  Lannes,  taking  the  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Danube  by  telling  the  Austrian  General  that 
peace  was  settled,  which  was  a  pure  lie  ;  thus  leading  to  the 
victory  of  Austerlitz.  John  Morley  praised  '  Nathan  the  Wise  ' 
by  Lessing,  and  the  apprecjation  of  a  German  audience  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  countries. 

The  House  of  Lords — how  it  could  be  mended  !  John  Morley 
thought  it  impossible,  but  did  not  see  the  advantage  of  two 
Chambers,  though  he  acknowledged  the  sentiment*  in  favour  of  it. 

December  28. — Mr.  Gladstone  deplored  the  neglect  of  Italian, 
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which  is  the  real  foundation  of  all  literature.  Dante  is  supposed 
to  have  come  to  Oxford.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  old  celebrities 
were  then  discussed.  Comparison  of  Butler  and  Locke,  and  their 
philosophy. 

Tennyson  took  his  '  In  Menioriam  '  from  the  model  of  '  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,'  &c.  &c. 

December  29. — To-day  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  birthday,  and  I  hold 
this  over  to  tell  you  what  happens. 

An  innumerable* number  of  telegrams  and  one  from  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  from  England,  and  a  charming  one  from 
assistants  in  Marshall  and  Snelgrove's,  to  which  a  pretty  answer 
was  sent. 

At  one  a  deputation  and  bouquet  from  the  municipality  and 
then  the  English  Club.  Then  Armitstead,  Miss  Helen  and  I  went 
to  see  a  Nunnery  of  Bernardines  at  Anglet  near  here  ;  beautiful 
pine  woods  and  gardens,  where  those  poor  nuns,  who  never  speak, 
and  wear  hoods  which  prevent  their  seeing  anything  but  the  ground, 
pass  what  they  call  their  lives — horrible  ! 

December  31. — At  dinner  we  talked  of  income-tax  adminis- 
tration, probate,  &c.,  then  discussed  payment  of  M.P.s.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  view  was  that  any  M.P.  who  could  procure  a  certificate 
from  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  the  eftect  that  his  income 
was  under  £400  should  receive  a  salary,  and  that  a  return  should 
be  made  to  Parliament  of  all  M.P.s  receiving  payment.  Mr. 
Gladstone  protested  against  forcing  M.P.s  to  receive  payment 
however  rich.  I  said  his  argument  might  apply  to  men  like 
Hartington  receiving  £5000  a  year.  Herschell  (who  had  arrived 
on  the  30th)  thought  it  might  come  from  the  constituencies  by 
a  rate,  but  feared  that  it  might  lead  to  payment  of  county 
councillors,  &c.,  which  it  assuredly  will.  No  conclusion  was 
arrived  at. 

Herschell  told  us  some  good  American  stories  :  A  man  bought 
a  red  jersey,  returning  to  the  shop  soon  after  and  saying  '  You 
promised  me  it  would  not  shrink/  '  Has  it  ? '  said  the  shopkeeper. 
'  Well,'  he  said, '  when  I  put  it  on  this  morning  my  wife  said  "  Why 
have  you  got  my  pink  coral  necklace  round  vour  neck  ?  " 

A  man  was  boasting  of  a  dinner  of  five  hundred  with  one  hundred 
waiters.  '  Oh  ! '  said  another,  '  we  had  a  dinner  at  Ohio  of  two 
thousand  and  only  one  waiter,  though  I  must  admit  he  was  on 
horseback/ 

A  driver  met   another  in  a  narrow  way   and  shouted  out 
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menacingly,  '  If  you  don't  make  room  for  me,  I  will  treat  you  as 
I  treated  the  man  I  met  here  last  week/    "Whereupon  the  man 
humbly    drove  his  carriage   up    the    bank,  and  the  other  man 
passed.     '  Well,  how  did  you  treat  the  man  you  met  last  week  1 
'  Well,  I  got  out  of  his  way  ! ' 

He  saw  in  an  American  paper  :  '  Great  Dynamite  Scare — Two 
pigs  had  eaten  some  cartridges,  left  by  miners.  One  was 
kicked  by  a  donkey  and  a  huge  explosion  followed  ;  the  other  pig 
is  at  large.  Great  excitement  prevails  !  Hundreds  are  leaving 
the  neighbourhood  !  * 

Mr.  Gladstone  told  us  how  a  terrible  operation  was  being 
performed  in  Paris.  No  sound  came  from  the  unfortunate  sufferer. 
'  Est-il  mort  ? '  asked  a  student.  '  Non/  said  the  operator, 
'  c'est  un  anglais/ 

Oh  !  such  summer  days  as  we  had  !  I  rode  in  the  morning  and 
then  we  went  with  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Bayonne. 

The  year  passed,  and  I  looked  out  of  my  window  on  the  blue 
and  starry  sky  and  foaming  sea. 

January  1,  1892. — A  long  talk  on  the  possibility  of  arranging 
Revenue  for  Ireland. 

January  2. — Talking  of  quill  pens  at  breakfast,  apropos  of 
the  swan's  quill  which  you  gave  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  John  Morley 
told  us  that  Cardinal  de  Retz  said  he  was  sure  a  man  must  be 
a  fool  if  he  had  used  the  same  pen  for  three  years  ! 

Oliver  Cromwell  told  de  Retz  that  the  man  who  went  the  farthest 
was  the  man  who  did  not  know  at  starting  where  he  was  going. 
De  Retz  again  said  that  showed  him  Cromwell  was  a  fool  1 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  should  like  to  have  seen  Cromwell  pitted 
against  Napoleon.  Some  new  papers  showed  that  in  1647  Cromwell 
began  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  necessary,  if  he  could  not 
get  the  King  to  come  to  terms,  to  execute  him.  In  cutting  off  his 
head,  which  he  undoubtedly  did,  he  had  the  army,  ninety-nine  out 
of  one  hundred,  with  him,  but  not  the  people  of  England. 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  love  Cromwell,  but  thought  him  a  great 
man  with  no  distinct  love  of  religious  liberty. 

John  Morley,  though  he  considered  that  he  loved  administration 
more  than  liberty,  thought  that,  so  near  the  Spanish  times,  he  waa 
for  religious  liberty,  always  excepting  Reman  Catholics. 

Charles  I.  was  a  terrible  liar.  Cromwell  would  only  lie  for  a 
purpose,  as  Elizabeth  and  Bismarck  would. 

Then  about  Laud,  &c.,  too  deep  for  me.     I  said  afterwards  that 
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such  conversations  always  humbled  me.  John  Morley  said  I  was 
quite  wrong  ;  that  the  world  was  governed  by  men  of  action,  not 
by  men  of  books,  and  that  my  life  was  far  more  important  towards 
the  government  of  the  world  than  his  life  of  literature.  As  Lowe 
said  :  '  It  was  Eton  against  Education — and  Eton  always  won.' 

To  church  ;  walked  with  Arrnitstead.  At  dinner  the  talk  was 
of  English  poets.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  the  nineteenth  century 
how  much  we  owed  to  the  clergy.  Crabbe,  Heber,  Newman,  Keble, 
Trench,  Kingsley,  Faber,  C.  Tennyson,  Moultrie,  Milman,  Wolfe, 
Hawker,  Barnes,  McNeile  ;  England  stood  out  well  in  literature 
generally.  France  had  V.  Hugo,  Musset,  Coppee,  and  one  other 
whose  name  has  escaped  me. 

Matthew  Arnold's  'Dover  Beach,'  '  Rugby  Chapel'  and 
'  Thyrsis  ' — my  favourites — he  thought  very  fine. 

Arthur  Hallam  said  Wordsworth  might  have  been  a  great 
philosopher,  or  a  great  poet,  but  his  poetry  spoiled  his  philosophy, 
and  his  philosophy  his  poetry.  He  was  very  penurious.  He 
told  Miss  Martineau  he  always  gave  his  friends  tea,  but  if  they  had 
meat  he  charged  them  for  it. 

January  5. — Yesterday,  after  seeing  a  meet  of  the  hounds  in  the 
morning,  and  being  photographed  by  Arrnitstead,  we  drove  to  the 
bar  of  the  Adour  to  see  the  ships  cross  it  at  high  tide.  It  was  a 
calm  day  out  at  sea,  but  there  was  a  rolling  and  heavy  swell  at 
the  bar  nevertheless.  Ships  go  in  and  out,  to  or  from  Bayonne, 
by  signal  from  the  lighthouse. 

We  arrived  there  too  soon,  but  in  about  half  an  hour  the  first 
ship,  very  empty,  worked  her  way  out  against  a  heavy  swell  and 
strain.  The  second  tried,  but  could  not  get  up  sufficient  steam 
power  and  had  to  turn  back.  It  was  now  getting  very  cold,  but  I 
stayed  behind  the  others  to  see  one  ship  come  in,  but  before  that 
a  very  big  and  light  ship  went  out,  and  pitched  most  fearfully  at 
an  angle  of  45°.  I  then  saw  a  ship  run  in,  and  started  off  on  a  digue 
— you  recollect  the  word— about  six  feet  broad,  between  the  sea  and 
the  marsh,  just  wide  enough  to  prevent  my  feeling  uncomfortable, 
thinking  it  would  soon  lead  me  to  the  road.  After  walking  for  two 
miles,  imagine  my  horror  to  find  that  the  digue  narrowed  to  thrt 
feet.  I  was  terrified  and  very  giddy,  but  had  to  walk  on  at  1( 
another  mile.  I  then  saw  that  the  river  took  an  immense  sw< 
which  would  have  been  many  miles  round  to  Bayonne,  and  it 
getting  dark,  but  mercifully  there  was  a  little  moon.  At  last 
found  a  man  in  a  boat,  who  told  me  I  could  strike  ofi  by  a  path  ove 
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the  sand,  which  appeared  vague,  and  find  a  path  through  the  pine 
woods,  which  appeared  still  vaguer  ;  however,  after  much  heart- 
failing,  by  the  help  of  the  moon  I  found  the  road  and  reached 
Bayonne  in  time'for  the  6.30  train  here. 

A  long  talk  with  Mr.  Gladstone  about  the  Cabinet,  which  he 
admitted  was  getting  old.  He  said  he  felt  now  a  dissolution  might 
come  at  any  time. 

Goschen  he  thought  hardly  treated  by  not  being  Leader,  and  he 
might  have  resigned  ;  how  he  could  I  could  not  imagine,  as  he  was 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  He  said  now  Hartington  had 
gone  it  was  impossible. 

Last  night  he  talked  about  stamps,  and  it  was  delightful  to  hear 
him  pour  forth  praises  of  the  Inland  Revenue.  Promised  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Inland  Revenue  on  his  return  before  I  left. 

Mr.  Gladstone  began  his  fourth  administration  on  August  18, 
1892,  with  a  courage  which  would  have  been  great  in  a  younger 
man,  but  in  him  it  was  magnificent,  for  he  had  before  him,  waiting 
for  solution,  the  vexed  problem  of  Home  Rule,  with  a  majority  of 
only  forty,  and  he  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  ;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  he  bravely  undertook  the  task.  It  is  too  early  to  publish 
the  history  of  that  administration,  which  must  await  the  judgment 
of  a  later  generation. 

On  March  15  my  wife  and  I  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone 
at  1  Carlton  Gardens,  the  old  home  of  the  Ripons  in  which  I  had 
spent  so  many  happy  hours,  but  which  was  now  the  property  of 
Mr.  Rendel.  He  had  placed  it,  apparently,  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  an  indefinite  period. 

It  seemed  to  me* remarkable  how  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  so 
methodical  in  the  arrangement  of  his  books  and  papers,  could  bear 
this  absence  of  a  settled  home. 

V  The  conversation  turned  on  Garibaldi  and  the  enormous  en- 
thusiasm he  excited  wherever  he  went.  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  John  Russell  were  both  a  little  alarmed  at  it  during  his  visit  to 
this  country,  and  were  very  much  relieved  when  he  left  our  shores. 

On  March  21  I  was  asked  to  stand  for  the  Morley  Division 
of  Yorkshire,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  urged  me  to  take.  I  thought, 
if  I  went  into  Parliament,  I  should  be  troublesome,  for  I  had  doubts 
on  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  and  had  very  strong  views  on  national 
economy  and  war.  Eventually  I  declined  it,  and  to  my  great 
delight  abandoned  the  idea  of  going  into  the  House  altogether. 
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On  April  4,  my  birthday,  I  sent  in  my  resignation  of  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  The  end  of  forty  years' 
service  cannot  be  completed  without  a  pang,  and  a  sense  of  gratitude 
at  my  undeserved  success  in  it — my  only  merit  being  hard  work, 
and  an  attempt  to  '  never  be  in  the  way,  or  out  of  it/  a  saying  which 
I  think  was  applied  to  Montagu  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1694. 

In  1892,  having  been  urged  by  many  of  my  friends — H.  Asquith 
and  Lord  Welby  among  the  number — to  be  a  candidate  for  a  seat 
on  the  London  County  Council,  Jock  Wallop  arid  I  started  as  a 
forlorn  hope  to  capture  Marylebone.  We  had  great  fun  during  our 
canvass  and  at  our  meetings,  which  were  very  good,  and  which, 
had  I  been  younger,  would  have  led  me  to  suppose  there  was  a' 
chance  of  our  success.  We  had  the  goodwill  of  many  publicans, 
the  zeal  of  the  Temperance  party,  the  support  of  Canon  Wakefield 
as  representative  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  many  Noncon- 
formists, to  say  nothing  of  the  United  Irish  Party ;  but  I  was  old 
enough  to  know  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  at  meetings,  how- 
ever enthusiastic,  against  the  solid  phalanxes  of  those  voters  who 
never  allowed  their  dinners  to  be  interfered  with  by  attending 
political  demonstrations.  There  were  one  or  two  incidents  in 
our  canvass  which  amused  me.  I  called  on  a  lawyer  living  in  a 
villa,  who  welcomed  me,  saying  he  entirely  agreed  with  all  we 
said  in  our  address ;  but,  more  than  that,  he  was  delighted  to  see 
such  candidates  taking  a  part  in  municipal  work.  I  thanked  him 
and  hoped  we  should  see  him  voting  for  us  at  the  Poll  on  Thursday. 
'  Ah,  that's  the  worst  of  it/  he  said  ;  '  your  opponents  called  on  me 
yesterday,  and  I  promised  them  my  vote  !' — which  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  us.  I  canvassed  a  woman  possessed  of  municipal  franchise 
and,  on  my  request  that  she  should  vote  for  me,  she  angrily  answered 
me  by  saying  '  I've  been  an  honest  woman  all  my  life,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  be  different  now/  But  we  got  a  grain  of  comfort  from 
our  agent,  who  came  in  one  morning,  very  smiling,  for  he  had 
discovered  that  my  colleague  Mr.  Wallop  was  heir-presumptive  to 
an  earldom,  and  that  would  help  Sir  Algernon  West  too  !  !  I  need 
not  say  that  we  were  beaten  horse  and  foot. 

In  March  the  Progressives  in  the  London  County  Council  had 
an  enormous  majority  ;  and  in  April  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
chosen  by  co-optation  as  an  Alderman  in  the  place  of  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer,  which  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  offer.  I  joined  many 
frienda  at  the  Council — Lords  Carrington  and  Tweedmouth,  Sir 
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Reginald  Welby  and  Arthur  Arnold,  and  subsequently  Francis 
Mowatt — soon  making  many  more.  I  shall  never  forget  the  ad- 
miration I  conceived  for  those  who,  without  any  hope  of  reward 
or  fame,  gave  up  their  time,  their  professions,  and  their  ease  for 
the  honour  of  serving  their  fellow-citizens.  I  made  for  the  first 
time  the  acquaintance  of  John  Burns  and  Will  Crookes — the  one 
by  his  eloquence,  the  other  by  his  good  humour  and  ready  wit, 
making  many  a  long  sitting  pleasant.  Mr.  Crookes  was  always 
amusing.  Deprecating  a  proposal  that  a  reward  should  be  offered 
for  anyone  who  invented  a  means  of  stopping  smoke  from  domestic 
fires,  he  said  a  man  called  on  him  one  day  with  a  specific  for  this 
object — '  "  Take  a  pint  of  this  liquid  and  pour  it  on  a  ton  of  coals 
and  there  wil  be  no  smoke."  "  Ton  of  coals,"  said  I — "  do  you  take 
me  for  a  millionaire  "  ?  '  He  told  me  that  his  opponent  at  Poplar 
was  boasting  that  he  had  four  uncles  in  the  army,  and  his  agent 
wanted  to  know  what  he  was  to  say.  '  Tell  them/  said  Crookes, 
'  that  I've  had  five  aunts  in  the  workhouse  !  ! ' 
\  ?  We  all  recollect  Lord  Rosebery's  saying  that  the  charm  of 
municipal  life  was  that  a  man  might  live  to  see  the  erection  of  a 
pump  on  his  village  green  which  he  had  advocated  ;  so  whenever 
I  see  the  fire  curtain  lowered  in  a  theatre  I  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  in 
thinking  that  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Theatres  Committee  which 
insisted  on  its  use. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  GIANTS. 

SOME  IMPRESSIONS  AND   REFLECTIONS. 

PART  II. 
BY  BENNET  COPPLESTONE. 

AT  the  close  of  my  previous  article  I  took  a  mean  advantage 
of  my  readers.  For  I  broke  off  and  wrote  the  words  '  To  be  con- 
tinued' at  the  most  interesting  and  baffling  phase  in  the  whole  Battle 
of  the  Giants.  It  was  easy  to  write  of  the  first  two  phases — the 
battle-cruiser  action  up  to  the  turn  where  the  Queen  Mary  and 
Indefatigable  were  lost,  and  the  phase  during  which  Beatty,  though 
sorely  weakened,  gallantly  headed  off  the  German  line,  and  Evan- 
Thomas,  with  his  Fifth  Battle  Squadron,  stalled  off  the  Main  High 
Seas  Fleet  in  order  to  allow  Beatty  the  time  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  manoeuvre,  and  Jellicoe  the  time  to  bring  up  the  Grand 
Fleet.  This  second  phase  of  the  battle  was  perfectly  planned 
and  perfectly  executed.  It  will  always  stand  out  in  the  pages  of 
English  Naval  History  as  a  classical  example  of  English  battle 
tactics.  I  should  have  described  these  two  phases  with  much 
more  of  intimate  detail  had  •  the  Censor  permitted,  but  perhaps 
I  gave  enough  to  make  clear  what  was  sought  to  be  done  and  what 
was,  in  fact,  achieved. 

When  Jellicoe  had  deployed  his  potent  squadrons,  fitting  them 
in  between  Evan-Thomas  and  Beatty  and  curving  round  the  head 
of  the  German  line,  which  by  then  had  turned  back  upon  itself  and 
taken  the  form  of  a  closely  knit  spiral,  the  Germans  appeared  to  be 
doomed.  They  were  not  enveloped  in  the  strict  sense  of  being 
surrounded — we  were  twice  as  strong  as  they  were  in  numbers  of 
modern  ships  and  nearly  three  times  as  strong  in  effective  gun-power, 
yet  we  had  not  nearly  sufficient  numbers  actually  to  surround  them. 
A  complete  envelopment  of  an  enemy  fleet  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs 
at  sea.  But  though  Admiral  Scheer  was  not  surrounded  he  was  in 
the  most  imminent  peril  of  destruction.  Jellicoe  and  Beatty  were 
between  his  ships  and  the  Jutland  Coast,  and  as  they  pressed 
towards  the  south  and  west  were  pushing  him  away  from  the  Wet 
Triangle  and  the  security  of  his  home  bases.  We  had  him 
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outmanoeuvred  and  beaten,  but  we  did  not  destroy  him.  Why 
was  that  ? 

No  question  is  more  difficult  to  answer  fairly  and  truthfully. 
I  have  discussed  this  third  critical  phase  of  the  battle  with  a  great 
many  officers  who  were  present — and  in  a  position  to  see  what 
happened — and  with  a  great  many  who,  though  not  present,  had 
means  of  informing  themselves  upon  essential  details.  I  have 
studied  line  by  line  the  English  and  German  despatches  and  have 
paid  more  regard  to  what  they  do  not  tell  than  to  what  they  do  tell. 
It  is  stupid  to  reject  Admiral  Scheer's  despatch  as  fiction  ;  it  is  not, 
but  it  is  coloured  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  least  of  his  tactical 
defeat  and  the  most  of  his  very  skilful  escape.  Jellicoe's  despatch 
is  also  coloured.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  statements  contained  in 
it  are  strictly  true,  but  there  are  obvious  omissions.  By  a  process 
of  examination  and  inquiry  I  have  arrived  at  an  answer  to  my 
question.  I  put  it  forward  in  all  deference,  for  though  I  am  of  the 
Navy  in  blood  and  spirit,  and  have  studied  it  all  my  life,  yet  I  am 
a  layman  without  sea  training  in  the  Service. 

The  first  point  essential  to  an  understanding  is  that  Jellicoe's 
deployment  was  not  complete  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
6.17  P.M.  G.M.T.,  that  the  evening  was  misty,  and  the  '  visibility  * 
poor.  Had  the  encounter  between  Beatty's  and  Hipper 's  battle 
cruisers  occurred  two  hours  earlier,  and  had  Jellicoe  come  into 
action  at  4.15  instead  of  6.15,  one  may  feel  confident  that  there 
would  not  now  be  any  High  Seas  German  Fleet,  that  we  could, 
since  May  31,  1916,  have  maintained  a  close  blockade  with  fast 
light  craft  of  the  German  North  Sea  and  Baltic  bases,  and  that  the 
U-boat  activity,  which  still  threatens  our  sea  communications  and 
has  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  war,  would 
never  have  been  allowed  by  us  to  develop.  Upon  so  little,  two 
hours  of  a  day  in  late  spring,  sometimes  hangs  the  fate  of  nations. 

The  afternoon  was  drawing  towards  evening  ;  the  light  was 
poor,  the  German  lines  had  curved  away  seeking  safety  in  flight. 
But  there  remained  confronting  us  Hipper 's  battle  cruisers  and 
Scheer's  faster  battleships,  supported  by  swarms  of  torpedo  craft. 
We  also  had  our  destroyers,  many  of  them,  and  light  cruisers. 
There  was  one  chance  of  safety  open  to  Scheer,  and  he  took  it  with 
a  judgment  in  design  and  a  skill  in  execution  which  marks  him 
out  as  a  great  sea  captain.  His  one  chance  was  so  to  fend  off  and 
delay  Jellicoe  and  Beatty  by  repeated  torpedo  attacks  driven 
home,  that  the  big  English  ships  would  not  be  able  to  close  in 
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upon  the  main  German  Fleet  and  destroy  it  by  gun-fire  while 
light  remained  to  give  a  mark  to  the  gunners.  And  so  Scheer 
decided  to  '  attack/  and  did  attack.  In  his  despatch  he  deliberately 
gives  the  impression — for  the  comfort  and  gratification  of  German 
readers — that  he  successfully  attacked  our  Grand  Fleet  with  his 
main  High  Seas  Fleet.  He  was  no  fool  of  that  sort.  He  attacked, 
but  it  was  with  torpedo  craft  supported  by  Hipper's  battle  cruisers. 

The  range  of  a  modern  torpedo,  the  range  at  which  it  may 
occasionally  be  effective,  is  not  far  short  of  12,000  yards,  about 
seven  land  miles.  This,  when  the  visibility  is  low,  is  about  the 
extreme  effective  range  for  heavy  guns.  The  guns  can  shoot 
much  farther,  twice  as  far,  when  the  gunners  or  the  fire  directors 
up  aloft  can  see ;  but  gunnery  without  proper  light  is  a  highly 
wasteful  and  ineffective  business.  At  the  ranges — usually  about 
12,000  yards,  though  sometimes  coming  down  to  9000  yards — to 
which  the  German  torpedo  attacks  forced  Jellicoe  and  Beatty  to 
keep  out,  only  some  four  or  five  enemy  ships  in  the  van  could  be 
seen  at  once  ;  more  of  the  rear  squadron  could  be  seen,  though 
never  more  than  eight  or  twelve.  Our  marks  were  usually  not  the 
hulls  of  the  enemy's  ships  but  the  elusive  flashes  of  his  guns.  Scheer 
used  his  torpedo  craft  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  skilful  land 
General — in  the  old  days  of  open  fighting — used  his  cavalry  during 
a  retreat.  He  used  them  to  cover  by  repeated  charges,  sometimes 
of  single  flotillas,  at  other  times  of  heavily  massed  squadrons,  the 
retirement  of  his  main  forces. 

If,  therefore,  we  combine  the  factor  of  low  visibility  and  the 
approach  of  sunset,  with  the  other  factor  of  the  long  range  of  the 
modern  torpedo,  we  begin  to  understand  why  Jellicoe  and  Beatty 
were  not  able  to  close  in  upon  their  enemy  and  wipe  him  off  the 
seas.  From  the  English  point  of  view  the  third  phase — that  critical 
third  phase  to  which  the  first  and  second  phases  had  led  up  and 
which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  would  have  ended  with  the 
destruction  of  the  German  Fleet — found  us  in  the  position  of  a 
'  following  '  or  '  chasing  '  fleet.  But  from  the  German  point  of  view 
the  same  phase  found  their  fleet  in  the  position  of  '  attackers/  I 
have  shown  how  these  points  of  view  can  be  reconciled,  for  while 
the  main  German  Fleet  was  intent  upon  getting  away  and  our 
main  fleet  was  intent  upon  following  it  up  and  engaging  it,  the " 
German  battle  cruisers,  supported  by  swarms  of  torpedo  craft,  were 
fighting  a  spirited  rearguard  action  and  attacking  us  continually. 
The  visibility  was  poor  and  mist  troubled  both  sides.  But  the 
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escape  of  the  Germans  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  seeing 
them  distinctly.  If  we  could  have  closed  in  we  should  have  seen 
his  ships  all  right ;  we  did  not  close  in  because  the  persistence  and 
boldness  of  his  torpedo  attacks  prevented  us. 

The  third  phase,  which  lasted  from  6.17  P.M.  until  8.20  P.M., 
was  fought  generally  at  about  12,000  yards,  though  now  and  then 
the  range  came  down  to  9000  yards.  The  Germans,  fending  us  off 
with  torpedo  onslaughts,  did  their  utmost  to  open  out  the  ranges 
and  used  smoke  screens  to  lessen  what  visibility  the  atmosphere 
permitted.  Their  gun-fire  was  so  poor  and  ineffective  that  Jellicoe's 
Main  Fleet  was  barely  scratched  and  three  men  only  were  wounded. 
But  we  cannot  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  Scheer's  rearguard 
tactics  were  successful,  he  did  fend  Jellicoe  off  and  kept  him  from 
closing,  and  he  did  withdraw  the  bulk  of  his  fleet  from  the  jaws 
which  during  two  hours  were  seeking  to  close  upon  it.  He  made 
two  heavy  destroyer  attacks,  during  one  of  which  the  battleship 
Marlborough  was  hit  but  was  able  to  get  back  to  dock  under  her  own 
steam.  The  third  phase  of  the  Jutland  Battle  was  exactly  like  a 
contest  between  two  boxers — one  heavy  and  the  other  light — being 
fought  in  an  open  field  without  ropes.  The  little  man,  continually 
side-stepping  and  retreating,  kept  the  big  man  off ;  the  big  man 
could  not  close  for  fear  of  a  sudden  jab  in  his  vital  parts,  and 
there  were  no  corners  to  the  ring  into  which  the  evasive  light  weight 
could  be  driven. 

If  one  applies  this  key  to  the  English  and  German  descriptions 
of  the  third  phase  in  the  Jutland  Battle  one  becomes  able  to  reconcile 
them,  and  becomes  able  to  understand  why  the  immensely  relieved 
Germans  claim  their  skilful  escape  as  a  gift  from  Heaven.  They 
do  not  in  their  despatches  claim  to  have  defeated  Jellicoe,  except 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  having  foiled  his  purpose  of  compassing 
their  destruction.  They  got  out  of  the  battle  very  cheaply,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  actual  losses.  This  they  realise  as  plainly 
as  we  do.  Relief  shines  out  of  every  line  of  their  official  story  and  is 
compressed,  without  reserve,  into  its  concluding  sentence.  '  Who- 
ever had  the  fortune  to  take  part  in  the  battle  will  joyfully  recognise 
with  a  thankful  heart  that  the  protection  of  the  Most  High  was 
with  us.  It  is  an  old  historical  truth  that  fortune  favours  the 
brave.' 

I  am  afraid  that  I  can  do  little  to  elucidate  the  fourth  phase  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Giants — the  night  scrimmage  (one  cannot  call  it  a 
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battle)  during  which  our  destroyers  were  seeking  out  the  enemy  ships 
in  the  darkness  and  plugging  holes  into  them  at  every  opportunity. 
And  that  dawn  upon  June  1,  of  which  so  much  was  hoped  and  from 
which  nothing  was  realised  ?  Who  can  describe  that  ?  Nothing 
that  I  could  write  would  approach  in  sublimity  the  German  despatch. 
Consider  what  the  situation  was.  Jellicoe  and  Beatty  had  worked  far 
down  the  Jutland  Coast  and  had  partially  edged  their  way  between 
Scheer  and  the  German  bases.  Their  destroyers  had  sought  out 
the  German  ships,  found  them  and  loosed  mouldies  at  them,  lost 
them  again  and  found  them  again  ;  finally  had  lost  them  altogether. 
At  dawn  the  visibility  was  even  lower  than  during  the  previous 
evening — only  three  to  four  miles — our  destroyers  were  out  of 
sight  and  touch  and  did  not  rejoin  till  9  o'clock.  No  enemy  was 
in  sight,  and  after  cruising  about  until  11  o'clock  Jellicoe  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  Scheer  had  got  away  round  his  far-stretching 
horns  and  was  even  then  threading  the  mine  fields  which  protected 
his  ports  of  refuge.  There  was  no  more  to  be  done,  and  the  English 
squadrons,  robbed  of  the  prey  upon  which  they  had  set  their  clutches, 
steamed  off  towards  their  northern  fastnesses.  There  the  fleet 
fuelled  and  replenished  with  ammunition,  and  at  9.30  A.M.  on  June  2 
was  reported  ready  for  action.  The  German  description  of  that 
dawn  is  a  masterpiece  in  the  art  of  verbal  camouflage  :  '  As  the  sun 
rose  upon  the  morning  of  thehistoric  First  of  June  in  the  eastern  sky, 
each  one  of  us  expected  that  the  awakening  sun  would  illumine 
the  British  line  advancing  to  renew  the  battle.  This  expectation 
was  not  realised.  The  sea  all  round,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
was  empty.  One  of  our  airships  which  had  been  sent  up  reported, 
later  in  the  morning ,  having  seen  twelve  ships  of  a  line-of -battle 
squadron  coming  from  the  southern  part  of  the  North  Sea  holding 
a  northerly  course  at  great  speed.  To  the  great  regret  of  all  it  was 
then  too  late  for  our  fleet  to  intercept  and  attack  them.'  The 
British  Fleet,  which  the  writer  regretted  not  to  see  upon  the  dawn 
of  a  long  day  in  late  spring,  was  of  more  than  twice  the  strength  of 
his  own.  It  would  have  had  sixteen  hours  of  daylight  within 
which  to  devour  him  ;  yet  he  regretted  its  absence  !  The  Germans 
must  be  a  very  simple  people,  abysmally  ignorant  of  the  sea,  if 
this  sort  of  guff  stimulates  their  vanity. 

In  war  the  moral  is  far  greater  than  the  material,  the  psycho- 
logical than  the  mechanical.  One  cannot  begin  to  understand  the 
simplest  of  actions  unless  one  knows  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
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men  who  fight  them.  In  sea  battles,  more  than  in  contests  upon 
land,  events  revolve  round  the  personalities  of  the  leaders  and  re- 
sults depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  these  leaders  have  gauged  the 
problem  set  them,  and  dispose  their  forces  to  meet  those  varying 
phases  which  lead  up  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  borne  in  upon  us  by 
hard  experience  that  the  southern  part  of  the  North  Sea  is  not  big 
enough  and  not  deep  enough  to  afford  space  for  a  first-class  naval 
battle  to  be  fought  out  to  a  finish.  The  enemy  is  too  near  his  home 
bases,  he  can  break  off  an  action  and  get  away  before  being  over- 
whelmed. Yet  even  in  the  southern  North  Sea  there  is  room  in 
which  to  dispose  great  naval  forces  and  in  which  to  manoeuvre  them. 
Fleets  are  not  tucked  up  by  space  as  are  modern  armies.  Jutland 
was  a  battle  of  encounter  and  manoeuvre,  not  of  heavy  destructive 
fighting.  There  was  a  dainty  deftness  about  the  first  two  phases 
which  is  eminently  pleasing  to  our  national  sea  pride,  and  however 
we  may  growl  at  the  tactical  incompleteness  of  the  battle  we  cannot 
but  admit  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  as  strategically  decisive 
an  action  as  has  ever  been  fought  by  the  English  Navy  through- 
out its  long  history.  It  re-established  the  old  doctrine,  which 
the  course  of  the  Sea  War  has  tended  to  thrust  out  of  sight, 
that  Command  of  the  Sea  rests  as  completely  as  it  always  has 
done  in  the  past  upon  the  big  fighting  ships  of  the  main  battle 
line.  Upon  them  everything  else  depends  :  the  operations  of 
destroyers  and  light  cruisers,  of  patrols  and  even  of  submarines. 
For  upon  big  ships  depends  the  security  of  home  bases.  Surface 
ships  alone  can  occupy  the  wide  spaces  of  the  sea  and  can 
hold  securely  the  ports  in  one's  own  country  and  the  ports  which 
are  ravished  from  an  enemy.  Submarines  are  essentially 
raiders,  their  office  is  the  obstruction  of  sea  communications,  but 
submarines  are  useless,  even  for  their  special  work  of  obstruction, 
unless  they  can  retire,  refit,  and  replenish  stores  at  bases  made 
secure  by  the  existence  in  eSactive  being  of  a  strong  force  of  big 
fighting  ships.  Had  Jutland  been  as  great  a  tactical  success  as  it 
was  a  strategical  success,  had  it  ended  with  the  wiping  out  of  the 
German  High  Seas  Fleet,  then,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  U-boat 
menace  would  have  been  scotched  by  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
tecting screen  behind  which  the  U-boats  are  built,  refitted,  and 
replenished.  No  small  part  of  the  German  relief  at  the  issue  of 
Jutland  is  due  to  their  realisation  of  this  naval  truth.  They  express 
that  realisation  in  a  sentence  which  contains  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  big  ship  as  the  final  determinant  in  naval  warfare. 
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Admiral  Scheer  in  his  despatch  declared  that  the  battle  of  May  31, 
1916,  '  confirmed  the  old  truth  that  the  large  fighting  ship,  the  ship 
which  combines  the  maximum  of  strength  in  attack  and  defence, 
rules  the  seas/  They  do  not  claim  that  the  English  superiority  in 
strength — which  they  place  at  '  roughly  two  to  one  ' — was  sensibly 
reduced  by  our  losses  in  the  battle,  nor  that  the  large  English 
fighting  ships — admittedly  larger,  more  numerous,  and  more  power- 
fully gunned  than  their  own — ceased  after  Jutland  to  rule  the  seas. 
The  German  claim,  critically  considered,  is  simply  that  in  the  circum- 
stances it  was  a  very  lucky  escape  for  the  German  ships.  And  so 
indeed  it  was.  It  left  them  with  the  means  of  securing  their  bases 
from  which  could  be  carried  on  the  U-boat  warfare  against  out 
mercantile  communications  at  sea. 

When  the  day  arrives  for  the  veil  which  at  present  enshrouds 
naval  operations  to  be  lifted,  and  details  can  be  discussed  freely 
and  frankly,  a  whole  literature  will  grow  up  around  the  Battle  of 
the  Giants.  Strategically,  I  repeat — even  at  the  risk  of  becoming 
tedious — it  was  a  great  success,  both  in  its  inception  and  in  its 
practical  results.  Tactically  its  success  was  not  complete.  The 
Falkland  Islands  and  Cor  on  el  actions  were  by  comparison  simple 
affairs  of  which  all  essential  details  are  known.  Jutland, 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  May  31  until  dawn  upon  June  1, 
when  the  opposing  fleets  had  completely  lost  touch,  the  one  with 
the  other,  is  a  puzzling  confusing  business  which  will  take  years 
of  discussion  and  of  elucidation  wholly  to  resolve — if  ever  it  be 
fully  resolved.  If  one  may  be  permitted  to  describe  the  three 
actions  in  a  few  words  apiece  one  would  say  that  Coronel  was 
both  strategically  and  tactically  a  brilliant  success  for  the  Germans. 
Von  Spee  concentrated  his  squadron  outside  the  range  of  OUT 
observation,  placed  himself  in  a  position  of  overwhelming  tactical 
advantage,  and  won  a  shattering  victory.  At  the  Falkland  Islands 
action  we  did  to  Von  Spee  exactly  what  he  had  done  to  us  at  Coronel. 
This  time  it  was  the  English  concentration  which  was  effected 
outside  the  German  observation,  and  it  was  the  German  squadron 
which  was  wiped  out  when  the  tactical  clash  came.  The  first  two 
phases  of  Jutland  were,  in  spite  of  our  serious  losses  in  ships, notable 
tactical  successes  ;  they  ended  with  Beatty  round  the  head  of 
the  German  Fleet  and  Jellicoe  deployed  in  masterly  fashion  between 
Beatty  and  Evan-Thomas.  Then  we  get  the  exasperating  third 
phase,  in  which  the  honours  of  skilful  evasion  rest  with  the  Germans, 
and  the  fourth  or  night  phase,  during  which  ^confusion  becam* 
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worse  confounded  until  all  touch  was  lost.    And  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  tactical  failure  of  the  third  and  fourth  phases,  the  battle  as  a 
whole  was  so  great  a  success  that  it  left  us  with  an  unchallengeable 
command  of  the  sea — a  more  complete  command  than  even  after 
Trafalgar.     The  Germans  learned  that  they  could  not  fight  us 
in  the  open  with  the  smallest  hope  of  success.     One  of  the  direct 
fruits  of  Jutland  was  the  intensified  U-boat  warfare  against  merchant 
shipping.     The  Germans  had  learned  in  the  early  part  of  the  war 
that  they  could  not  wear  down  our  battleship  strength  by  under- 
water attacks  ;   they  learned  at  Jutland  that  they  could  not  place 
their  battleships  in  line  against  ours  and  hope  to  survive  ;  nothing 
was  left  to  them  except  to  prey  upon  our  lines  of  sea  communica- 
tion.   And  being  a  people  in  whose  eyes  everything  is  fair  in 
war — their  national  industry — they  proceeded  to  make  the  utmost 
of  the  form  of  attack  which  remained  to  them.    Viewed,  there- 
fore, in  its  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  was  among  the  most  momentous  in  our  long  sea  history. 
I  have  discussed  the  Battle  of  the  Giants  so  often,  and  so  remorse- 
lessly, with  many  officers  who  were  present  and  many  others  who 
though  not  present  were  in  a  position  to  know  much  which  is  hidden 
from  onlookers,  that  I  fear  lest  I  may  have  worn  out  their  beautiful 
patience.     There  are  two  outstanding  figures,  Beatty  and  Jellicoe, 
about  whose  personalities  all  discussion  of  Jutland  must  revolve. 
They  are  men  of  very  different  types.     Beatty  is  essentially  a 
fighter  ;  Jellicoe  is  essentially  a  student.    In  power  of  intellect 
and  in  knowledge  of  his  profession  Jellicoe  is  a  dozen  planes  above 
Beatty.     And  yet  when  it  comes  to  fighting,  in  small  things  and  in 
great,  Beatty  has  an  instinct  for  the  right  stroke  at  the  right 
moment,  which  in  war  is  beyond  price.    Whether  in  peace  or  in 
war,  Jellicoe  would  always  be  conspicuous  among  contemporaries  ; 
Beatty,  unless  war  had  given  him  the  stage  upon  which  to  develop 
his  flair  for  battle,  would  not  have  stood  out.    He  got  early  chances, 
in  the  Soudan  and  in  China  ;  he  seized  them  both  and  rushed  up 
the  ladder  of  promotion.     He  was  promoted  so  quickly  that  he 
outstripped  his  technical  education.    As  a  naval  strategist  and 
tactician  Jellicoe  is  the  first  man  in  his  profession  ;   Beatty  is  by 
professional  training  neither  'a  strategist  nor  a  tactician — he  was 
a  commander  at  twenty-seven  and  a  captain  at  twenty-nine — 
but  give  him  a  fighting  problem  to  be  solved  out  in  the  open  with 
the  guns  firing,  and  he  will  solve  it  by  sheer  instinctive  genius. 
In  th«  Battle  of  Jutland  both  Beatty  and  Jellicoe  played  their  parts 
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with  consummate  skill ;  Beatty  was  in  the  limelight  all  through, 
while  Jellicoe  was  off  the  stage  during  the  first  two  acts.  Yet 
Jellicoe's  part  was  incomparably  the  more  difficult,  for  upon  him, 
though  absent,  the  whole  issue  of  the  battle  depended.  His 
deployment  by  judgment  and  instinct — sight  was  withheld  from 
him  by  the  weather — was  perfect  in  its  timing  and  precision.  He 
should  have  been,  crowned  with  the  bays  of  a  complete  Victor, 
but  the  Fates  were  unkind.  He  was  robbed  of  his  prey  when  it  was 
almost  within  his  jaws.  Do  not  be  so  blind  and  foolish  as  to 
depreciate  the  splendid  skill  and  services  of  Sir  John  Jellicoe. 

I  find  the  writing  of  this  second  article  upon  the  Battle  of  the 
Giants  a  very  difficult  job.  Twice  I  have  tried  and  failed  ;  this  is 
the  result  of  the  third  effort.  My  failures  have  been  used  to  light 
the  fires  in  my  house.  Even  now  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the 
inadequacy  of  my  tentative  reflections.  Upon  so  many  points  one 
has  not  the  data  ;  upon  so  many  others  one  is  not  allowed — no 
doubt  properly — yet  still  not  allowed  to  say  what  one  knows. 
Though  sometimes  I  write  grave  articles,  many  of  my  readers  know 
that  by  instinct  I  am  a  story-teller,  and  to  me  narrative  by  dialogue 
comes  more  readily  than  a  disquisition.  Therefore,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  I  will  cast  the  remaining  portion  of  this  article  into  the 
form  of  dialogue  and  make  of  it  a  discussion  between  two  Admirals, 
a  Captain,  and  myself.  One  of  these  Admirals  I  will  call  a  Salt 
Horse,  a  man  who  has  seen  service  during  half  a  century  but 
who  has  not  specialized  in  a  technical  branch  such  as  gunnery,  or 
navigation,  or  torpedoes.  A  Salt  Horse  is  an  all-round  sailor. 
The  other  Admiral  I  will  call  a  Maker,  and  regard  him  as  a  highly 
competent  technical  officer  in  the  design  and  construction  of  ships 
of  war,  of  their  guns,  and  of  their  armour.  The  Captain,  a  younger 
man,  I  will  call  a  Gunner,  one  who  has  specialised  in  naval  gunnery 
in  all  its  branches,  and  one  who  knows  the  old  methods  and  those 
which  now  are  new  and  secret.  These  officers  have  not  been  drawn 
by  me  from  among  my  own  friends.  They  are  not  individuals 
but  are  types.  Any  attempts  which  may  be  made  at  identifying 
them  will  fail  and  justly  fail — for  they  do  not  exist  as  individuals. 
Let  this  be  clearly  understood.  They  are  creations  of  my  own  ; 
I  use  them  to  give  a  sense  of  vividness  to  a  narrative  which  tends 
to  become  tedious,  and  to  bring  out  features  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland 
which  cannot  without  impertinence  be  presented  directly  by  one, 
like  myself,  who  is  not  himself  a  naval  officer. 
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Bermet  Copplestone,  an  intrusive  and  persistent  fellow,  begins 
the  conference  by  inquiring  whether  Beatty  had,  in  the  professional 
judgment  of  his  brother  officers,  deserved  Admiral  Jellicoe's  praise 
of  his  '  fine  qualities  of  gallant  leadership,  firm  determination,  and 
correct  strategic  insight/  Was  he  as  good  as  his  public  reputa- 
tion ?  I  knew,  I  said,  a  good  deal  too  much  of  the  making  of 
newspaper  reputations  and  had  come  to  distrust  them. 

'  Beatty  is  a  real  good  man,'  declared  the  Maker.  '  He  sticks 
his  cap  on  one  side  and  loves  to  be  photographed  looking  like  a 
Western  American  "  tough."  But  under  all  this  he  conceals  a  fine 
naval  head  and  the  sturdiest  of  hearts.  He  is  a  first-class  leader 
of  men.  I  had  my  own  private  doubts  of  him  until  this  Jutland 
Battle,  but  now  I  will  take  off  my  hat  in  his  presence  though  he 
is  my  junior.' 

The  Maker's  colleagues  nodded  approval. 

'  There  was  nothing  much  in  the  first  part,'  went  on  the  Maker. 
*  Any  of  us  could  have  done  it.  His  pursuit  of  the  German  battle 
cruisers  up  to  their  junction  with  the  High  Seas  Fleet  was  a 
reconnaisance  in  force,  which  he  was  able  to  carry  through  with- 
out undue  risk,  because  he  had  behind  him  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron. 
His  change  of  course  then  through  sixteen  points  was  the  only 
possible  manoeuvre  in  order  to  bring  his  fleet  back  towards  Jellicoe 
and  to  lead  the  Germans  into  the  trap  prepared  for  them.  So  far 
Beatty  had  done  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  any  Competent 
fleet  leader.  Where  he  showed  greatness  was  in  not  diverging  by 
a  hair's  breadth  from  his  plans  after  the  loss  of  the  Indefatigable 
and  the  Queen  Mary.  Mind  you,  these  losses  were  wholly 
unexpected  and  staggering  in  their  suddenness.  He  had  lost 
these  fine  ships  while  fighting  battle  cruisers  fewer  in  numbers  and 
less  powerful  in  guns  than  his  own  squadrons.  A  weaker  man 
might  have  been  shaken  in  nerve  and  lost  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  ships.  But  Beatty  did  not  hesitate.  Although  he  was 
reduced  in  strength  from  six  battle  cruisers  to  four  only,  he  dashed 
away  to  head  off  the  Germans  as  serenely  as  if  he  had  suffered  no 
losses  at  all.  And  his  splendid  dash  had  nothing  in  it  of  reck- 
lessness. All  the  while  he  was  heading  off  the  Germans  he  was 
manoeuvring  to  give  himself  the  advantage  of  light  and  to  avoid 
the  dropping  shots  which  had  killed  his  lost  cruisers.  All  the 
while  he  kept  between  the  Germans  and  Jellicoe  and  within  touch 
of  his  supporting  squadron  of  four  Queen  Elizabeths.  Had  he 
itist  more  ships  he  could  at  any  moment  have  broken  off  the  action 
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and,  sheltered  by  the  massive  Fifth  B.  S.,have  saved  what  remained. 
As  a  mixture  of  dash  and  caution  I  regard  his  envelopment  of  the 
German  line,  after  losing  the  Queen  Mary  and  Indefatigable,  as  a 
superb  exhibition  of  sound  battle  tactics  and  of  sublime  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  his  men.  But  1  wish  that  he  would  not 
wear  his  cap  on  one  side  or  talk  so  much.  He  has  modified  both 
these  ill-practices  since  he  became  Commander-in-Chief.  That 
is  one  comfort/ 

'  Nelson  was  a  poseur/  said  I,  '  and  as  theatrical  as  an  elderly 
and  ugly  prima  donna.  He  posed  to  the  gallery  in  every  action, 
and  died,  as  it  were,  to  the  accompaniment  of  slow  music.  It 
was  an  amiable  weakness/ 

'  Jellicoe  doesn't  pose/  growled  the  Maker. 

'  Jellicoe  hates  advertisement/  I  observed.  '  Whenever  he  used 
to  talk  to  the  gangs  of  newspaper  men  who  infested  the  Grand  Fleet, 
he  always  implored  them  to  spare  his  own  shrinking  personality. 
It  is  a  matter  of  temperament.  Jellicoe  is  a  genuinely  modest 
man  ;  Beatty  is  a  vain  one.  They  form  a  most  interesting  contrast. 
Life  would  be  duller  without  such  contrasts.  One  could  give  a 
score  of  examples  from  military  and  naval  history  of  high  merit 
allied  both  to  modesty  and  vanity/ 

'  That  is  true/  said  the  Maker, '  but  the  Great  Silent  Sea  Service 
loathes  advertisement  like  the  very  devil,  and  it  is  right.  The 
Service  would  be  ruined  if  senior  officers  tried  to  bid  against  one 
another  for  newspaper  puffs/ 

'  Yet  I  have  known  them  do  it/  said  I  drily,  and  then  slid 
away  from  the  delicate  topic.  '  Let  us  return  to  the  first  part  of 
the  action,  and  examine  the  division  of  the  Fleet  between  Jellicoe 
and  Beatty.  Was  this  division,  admittedly  hazardous,  a  sound 
method  of  bringing  the  Germans  to  action  ?  ' 

The  Gunner  took  upon  himself  to  reply. 

'  It  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  possible  to  bring  the  Germans 
to  action  in  the  southern  part  of  the  North  Sea  except  with  their 
own  consent.  There  is  no  room.  They  can  always  break  off  and 
retire  within  their  protected  waters.  Steam  fleets  of  the  modern 
size  and  speed  cannot  force  an  action  and  compel  it  to  be  fought 
out  to  a  finish  in  a  smaller  space  than  a  real  ocean.  You  must 
always  think  of  this  when  criticising  the  division  of  our  fleets. 
Beatty  was  separated  from  Jellicoe  by  nearly  sixty  miles,  and 
strengthened  by  four  fast  Queen  Elizabeth  battleships  to  enable 
him  to  fight  an  action  with  a  superior  German  Fleet.  He  was 
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made  just  strong  enough  to  fight  and  not  too  strong  to  scare  the 
Germans  away.  In  theory,  the  division  of  our  forces  within  striking 
distance  of  the  enemy  was  all  wrong  ;  in  practice,  it  was  the  only 
way  of  persuading  him  into  an  action.  Both  sides  at  the  end  of 
May,  1916,  wanted  to  bring  off  a  fight  at  sea.  Fritz  wanted  some- 
thing which  he  could  claim  as  a  success  in  order  to  cheer  up  his 
blockaded  grumblers  at  home,  who  were  getting  restive.  We 
wanted  to  stop  the  projected  German  naval  and  military  onslaught 
upon  Russia  in  the  Baltic.  The  wonderful  thing  about  the  Jutland 
Battle  is  that  it  appears  to  have  achieved  both  objects.  Fritz, 
by  sinking  three  of  our  battle  cruisers,  has  been  able  to  delude  a 
nation  of  landsmen  into  accepting  a  highly  coloured  version  of  a 
great  naval  success  ;  and  we,  by  making  a  sorry  mess  of  his  main 
fleet,  did  in  fact  clear  the  northern  Russian  flank  of  a  grave  peril. 
The  later  Russian  successes  in  the  South  were  the  direct  result  of 
Jutland,  and  without  those  successes  the  subsequent  Italian,  French, 
and  British  advances  could  not  have  been  pushed  with  anything 
like  the  effect  secured.  Regarded  in  this  broad  international 
way,  the  division  of  our  fleets  justified  by  its  results  the  risks  which 
it  involved.  What  I  don't  understand  is  why  we  suffered  so  much 
in  the  first  part  of  the  action  when  Beatty  had  six  battle  cruisers 
and  four  battleships  against  five  battle  cruisers  of  the  enemy. 
He  lost  the  Indefatigable  and  Queen  Mary  while  he  was  in  great 
superiority  both  of  numbers  and  of  guns.  Then,  whemthe  German 
main  fleet  had  come  in,  and  he  was  carrying  out  an  infinitely  more 
hazardous  operation  in  the  face  of  a  greatly  superior  force,  he  lost 
nothing.  If  the  Indefatigable  and  Queen  Mary  had  been  lost  during 
the  second  hour  before  Jellicoe  arrived  I  should  have  felt  no  surprise 
— we  were  then  deliberately  risking  big  losses — but  during  the  first 
hour  of  fighting,  when  we  had  ten  ships  against  five — and  five  much 
weaker  individually  than  our  ten — we  lost  two  fine  battle  cruisers. 
I  confess  that  I  am  beaten.  It  almost  looks  as  if  at  the  beginning 
the  German  gunners  were  better  than  ours,  but  that  they  went  to 
pieces  later.  What  do  you  think  ? '  He  turned  to  the  Salt  Horse, 
who  spoke  little,  but  very  forcibly  when  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
open  his  lips. 

'  Everyone  with  Beatty,  to  whom  I  have  spoken/  declared  the 
Salt  Horse,  '  agrees  that  the  German  gunnery  was  excellent  at  the 
beginning.  We  were  straddled  immediately  and  hit  again  and 
again  while  coining  into  action.  Our  gunnels  must  have  been  a 
bit  over-anxious  until  they  settled  down.  We  ought  to  have  done 
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something  solid  in  a  whole  hour  against  five  battle  cruisers  with 
our  thirty-two  13. 5-inch  guns  and  thirty-two  15-inch.  And  yet 
no  one  claims  more  than  one  enemy  ship  on  fire.  That  means 
nothing.  The  burning  gas  from  one  big  shell  will  make  the  deuce 
of  a  blaze.  There  is  no  explanation  of  our  losses  in  the  first  part, 
and  of  Fritz's  comparative  immunity,  except  the  one  which  you, 
my  dear  Gunner,  are  very  unwilling  to  accept.  Fritz  hit  us  much 
more  often  than  we  hit  him.  There  you  have  it.  I  have  spoken/ 
Admiral  Salt  Horse,  a  most  abstemious  man,  rang  the  bell  of  the 
club  of  which  we  were  members,  and  ordered  a  whisky  and  soda. 
'  Just  to  take  the  taste  of  that  admission  out  of  my  mouth/  he 
explained. 

The  Maker  of  Ships  and  Guns  smiled  ruefully.  '  I  have  reckoned/ 
said  he/  that  the  Cats  fired  twenty  rounds  per  gun  during  the  first 
hour  and  the  Queen  Elizabeths  ten.  That  makes  640  rounds  of 
13.5-inch  shell  and  320  rounds  of  15-inch.  Three  per  cent,  of  fair 
hits  at  the  ranges,  and  in  the  conditions  of  light,  would  have  been 
quite  good.  But  did  we  score  twenty-eight  hits  of  big  shell,  or 
anything  like  it  ?  If  we  had  there  would  have  been  much  more 
damage  done  than  one  battle  cruiser  on  fire.  The  Salt  Horse  has 
spoken,  and  so  have  I.  I  also  will  wash  the  taste  of  it  out  of  my 
mouth/ 

'  You  will  admit/  muttered  the  Gunner,  '  that  in  the  second 
part,  after  Beatty  and  the  Queen  Elizabeths  had  turned,  our  control 
officers  and  long-service  gunners  came  into  their  own  ? ' 

'  Willingly/  cried  Admiral  Salt  Horse.  '  Nothing  could  have 
been  finer  than  the  hammering  which  Evan-Thomas  gave  to  the 
whole  High  Seas  Fleet.  And  Beatty  crumpled  up  his  opposite 
numbers  in  first-class  style.  Our  individual  system,  then,  justified 
itself  utterly.  Fritz's  mechanical  control  went  to  bits  when  the 
shells  began  to  burst  about  his  fat  ears,  but  it  was  painfully  good 
while  it  lasted.  Give  Fritz  his  due,  Master  Gunner,  it's  no  use 
shutting  our  eyes  to  his  merits/ ' 

I  had  listened  with  the  keenest  interest  to  this  interchange,  for 
though  I  should  not  myself  have  ventured  to  comment  upon  so 
technical  a  subject  as  naval  gunnery,  I  had  subconsciously  felt 
what  the  old  Salt  Horse  had  so  bluntly  and  almost  brutally 
expressed. 

'  We  have  arrived,  then,  at  this/  observed  I,  slowly,  '  that  during 
the  first  hour,  up  to  the  turn  when  the  main  High  Seas  Fleet  joined 
up  with  Hipper's  battle  cruisers,  our  squadrons  got  the  worst  of 
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it,  though  they  were  of  twice  Fritz's  numbers  and  of  far  more  than 
twice  his  strength.  It  is  a  beastly  thing  for  an  Englishman  to  say, 
but  really  you  leave  me  no  choice.  Though  I  hate  whisky,  I  must 
follow  the  example  set  by  my  betters/ 

The  Master  Gunner  laughed.  '  In  the  Service/  said  he,  '  we 
learn  from  our  mistakes.  At  the  beginning  we  did  badly  on  May  31 , 
but  afterwards  we  profited  by  the  lesson.  What  more  could  you 
ask  for  ?  ...  Civilians/  said  he,  aside  to  his  colleagues,  '  seem 
to  think  that  only  English  ships  should  be  allowed  to  have  guns  or 
to  learn  how  to  use  them/ 

'  Now  that  we  have  given  Fritz  his  due/  said  I,  '  let  us  get  on 
to  the  second  part  of  the  battle,  Act  Two  of  the  naval  drama. 
You  all  agree  that  the  handling  of  our  damaged  squadrons  by 
Beatty  and  Evan-Thomas  was  magnificent,  and  that  the  execution 
done  by  us  was  fully  up  to  the  best  English  standards  ?  ' 

'  Yes/  replied  the  grim  Salt  Horse,  to  whom  I  had  specially 
appealed.  '  We  will  allow  both.  Beatty's  combination  of  dash 
and  caution  was  beyond  praise  and  the  gunnery  was  excellent/ 

'  None  of  our  ships  were  sunk,  none  were  seriously  hit/  put  in 
the  Gunner.  '  On  the  other  hand  we  certainly  sank  one  German 
battle  cruiser  and  one  battleship,  and  very  heavily  damaged  others. 
I  don't  know  how  many.  I  think  that  we  must  accept  as  proved 
that  not  many  German  ships  of  the  battle  line  were  sunk  in  any 
part  of  the  action.  When  badly  hit  they  fell  out  and  retired 
towards  home,  which  they  could  always  do.  During  the  second 
part  both  fleets  were  steaming  away  from  the  German  bases,  so 
that  a  damaged  enemy  ship  bad  only  to  stop  to  be  left  behind  in 
safety.  A  good  many  ships  were  claimed  by  our  officers  as  sunk 
when  they  were  known  to  have  been  damaged  and  had  disappeared  ; 
but  I  feel  sure  that  most  of  them  had* fallen  out,  not  been  sunk/ 

'  The  outstanding  feature/  cried  the  Maker  of  Guns,  '  was  the 
superiority  of  our  gunnery.  We  have  always  encouraged 
individuality  in  gun  laying,  and  have  never  allowed  Fire  Control 
to  supersede  the  eyes  and  hands  of  the  skilled  gun-layers  in  the 
turrets.  Control  and  individual  laying  are  with  us  complementary, 
not  mutually  exclusive.  With  the  Germans  an  intensely  mechanical 
control  is  of  the  essence  of  their  system.  They  are  very  good  up 
to  a  point,  but  have  not  elasticity  enough  to  deal  with  the  perpetual 
variations  of  range  and  direction  when  fighting  ships  are  moving 
fast  and  receiving  heavy  punishment.  Fritz  "beat  us  in  the  first 
part,  but  we,  as  emphatically,  beat  him  in  the  second/ 
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We  then  passed  to  a  technical  discussion  upon  naval  gunnery, 
which  cannot  be  given  here  in  detail.  I  developed  my  thesis, 
aggravating  to  expert  gunners,  that  when  one  passes  from  the 
one  dimension — distance — of  land  shooting  from  a  fixed  gun  at  a 
fixed  object,  to  the  two  dimensions — distance  and  direction — of 
moving  guns  on  board  ship  firing  at  moving  objects,  the  drop  in 
accuracy  is  so  enormous  as  to  make  ship  gunnery  frightfully  in- 
effective and  wasteful.  I  readily  admitted  that  when  one  passed 
still  further  to  three  dimensions — distance,  direction,  and  height — 
and  essayed  air  gunnery,  the  wastefulness  and  ineffectiveness  of 
shooting  at  sea  were  multiplied  an  hundredfold.  But,  as  I  pointed 
out,  we  were  not  at  the  moment  discussing  anti-aircraft  gunnery, 
but  the  shooting  of  naval  guns  at  sea  in  the  Jutland  Battle. 

Of  course  I  brought  down  a  storm  upon  my  head.  But  my 
main  thesis  was  not  contested.  It  was,  however,  pointed  out  that 
I  had  not  allowed  sufficient  weight  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
shooting  from  a  moving  ship  at  a  moving  ship  ten  or  a  dozen  miles 
away,  and  that  instead  of  calling  naval  gunnery  '  wasteful  and 
ineffective '  I  ought  to  be  dumb  with  wonder  that  hits  were  ever 
brought  off  at  all.  1  enjoyed  myself  thoroughly. 

'  Don't  be  hard  on  the  poor  man/  at  last  interposed  the  kindly 
Salt  Horse.  '  He  means  well  and  can  be  useful  to  the  Service  some- 
times though  he  has  not  had  a  naval  training.  The  truth  is/  he 
went  on  confidentially,  '  we  all  feel  rather  wild  about  the  small 
damage  that  we  did  to  Fritz  on  May  31 :  small,  that  is,  in  comparison 
with  our  opportunities.  Our  gunnery  officers  and  gun-layers  are 
the  best  in  the  world,  our  guns,  range-finders  and  other  instruments 
are  unapproachable  for  precision,  our  system  of  fire  direction  is  the 
best  that  naval  brains  can  devise  and  is  constantly  being  improved, 
and  yet  all  through  the  war  the  result  in  effective  hits  has  been 
most  disappointing — don't  interrupt,  you  people,  I  am  speaking  the 
truth  for  once.  Fritz's  shooting,  except  occasionally,  has  been 
even  worse  than  ours,  which  indicates,  I  think,  that  the  real  inner 
problems  of  naval  gunnery  are  not  yet  in  sight  of  solution.  You 
see,  it  is  quite  a  new  science.  In  the  old  days  one  usually  fired 
point  blank  just  as  one  might  plug  at  a  haystack,  and  the  extreme 
range  was  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  ;  but  now  that  every 
fighting  ship  carries  torpedo  tubes  we  must  keep  out  a  very  long 
way.  I  admit  the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  situation.  Here  on 
May  31,  two  fleets  were  engaged  off  and  on  for  six  hours — most  of 
the  time  more  off  than  on — and  the  bag  for  Fritz  was  three  big 
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ships,  and  for  us  possibly  four,  by  gun-fire.  The  torpedo  practice 
was  no  better  except  when  our  destroyers  got  in  really  close.  During 
all  the  third  part  of  the  action,  when  Scheer  was  fending  us  off  with 
torpedo  attacks  he  hit  only  one  battleship,  the  Marlborough,  and  she 
was  able  to  continue  in  action  afterwards  and  to  go  home  under 
her  own  steam.  Yet  upon  a  measured  range  at  a  fixed  mark  a 
torpedo  is  good  up  to  11,000  yards,  nearly  six  miles.  In  action, 
against  moving  ships,  one  cannot  depend  upon  a  mouldy  hitting  at 
over  500  yards,  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  If  gunnery  is  wasteful  and 
inefficient,  what  about  torpedo  practice  in  battle  ?  ' 
'  What  is  the  solution  ?  '  I  asked,  greatly  interested. 

'  Don't  ask  me  !  '  replied  the  Salt  Horse.  '  I  knew  something 
of  gunnery  once,  but  now  I'm  on  the  shelf.  I  myself  would  risk  the 
mouldies  and  fight  at  close  quarters — we  have  the  legs  of  Fritz  and 
could  choose  our  own  range — but  in-fighting  means  tremendous 
risks,  and  the  dear  stupid  old  public  would  howl  for  my  head  if  the 
corresponding  losses  followed.  The  tendency  at  present  is  towards 
longer  and  longer  ranges,  up  to  the  extreme  visible  limits,  and  the 
longer  the  range  the  greater  the  waste  and  inefficiency.  Ask  the 
Qunner  there,  he  is  more  up-to-date  than  I  am/ 

The  Master  Gunner  growled.  He  had  listened  to  Admiral  Salt 
Horse's  homily  with  the  gravest  disapproval.  He  was  a  simple 
loyal  soul ;  any  criticism  which  seemed  to  question  the  suprem 
competence  of  his  beloved  Service  was  to  him  rank  treachery. 
Yet  he  knew  that  the  Salt  Horse  was  as  loyal  a  seaman  as  he  was 
himself.  It  was  not  what  was  said  which  caused  his  troubled 
feelings — he  would  talk  as  freely  himself  before  his  colleagues—- 
but that  such  things  should  be  poured  into  the  ears  of  a  civilian  ! 
It  was  horrible ! 

'  After  the  first  hour,  when  our  gunners  had  settled  down/ 
said  he  gruffly,  '  their  practice  was  exceedingly  good.  They  hit 
when  they  could  see,  which  was  seldom.  If  the  light  had  been  even 
tolerable  no  German  ship  would  have  got  back  to  port.' 

'  I.agree,'  cried  the  Maker  of  Guns  and  Ships.  '  We  did  as  well 
as  the  light  allowed.  Fritz  was  all  to  pieces.  The  bad  torpedo 
practice  was  Fritz's,  not  ours.  The  worst  of  the  gunnery  was  his, 
too.  We  have  lots  to  learn  still — as  you  rightly  say,  naval  gunnery 
is  still  in  its  infancy — but  we  have  learned  a  lot  more  than  anyone 
else  has.  That  is  the  one  thing  which  matters  to  me/ 

'  Have  we  not  reached  another  conclusion/  I  put  in,  diffidently, 
'  namely,  that  big-ship  actions  must  be  indecisive  unless  the  light 
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be  good  and  the  sea  space  wide  enough  to  allow  of  a  fight  to  a 
finish  ?  We  can't  bring  Fritz  to  a  final  action  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  North  Sea  unless  we  can  cut  him  off  entirely  from  his  avenues 
of  escape.  In  the  Atlantic,  a  thousand  miles  from  land,  we  could 
destroy  him  to  the  last  ship — if  our  magazines  held  enough  of 
shell — but  as  he  can  choose  the  battle  ground,  and  will  not  fight 
except  near  to  his  bases,  we  can  shatter  him  and  drive  him 
helpless  into  port,  but  we  cannot  wipe  him  off  the  seas.  Is  that 
proved  ? ' 

'  Yes/  said  the  Gunner,  who  had  recovered  his  usual  serenity. 
'  In  my  opinion  that  is  proved  absolutely/ 

'  One  talks  rather  loosely  of  envelopment/  explained  the 
Maker,  '  as  if  it  were  total  instead  of  partial.  The  German  Fleet 
was  never  enveloped  or  anything  like  it.  "What  happened  was 
this  :  As  the  Germans  curved  away  in  a"  spiral  to  the  south-west 
our  line  curved  in  with  them,  roughly  parallel,  also  to  the  south- 
west, keeping  always  between  Fritz  and  the  land.  We  were  partly 
between  him  and  his  bases,  but  he  could  and  did  escape  by  getting 
round  the  horn  which  threatened  to  cut  him  off/ 

'  Could  not  Jellicoe/  I  asked,  '  have  worked  right  round  so  as  to 
draw  a  line  across  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  to  cut 
Scheer  completely  off  from  the  approaches  to  Wilhelmshaven  ? ' 

'  Not  without  immense  risk.  He  would  have  had  to  pass  into 
mine  fields  and  penetrate  them  all  through  the  hours  of  darkness. 
He  might  have  lost  half  his  fleet.  Our  trouble  has  always  beer* 
the  extravagant  risk  involved  by  a  close  pursuit.  When  the 
Germans  retire  to  their  protected  waters  we  must  let  them  go. 
The  Grand  Fleet  is  too  vital  a  force  to  be  needlessly  risked.  When 
Jellicoe's  main  stroke  failed,  owing  to  the  bad  light  and  the  German 
retirement,  the  battle  was  really  over.  Jellicoe's  blow  had  spent 
itself  on  the  air.  The  Germans  were  almost  safe  except  from  our 
torpedo  attacks,  which  were  delivered  during  the  night  with  splendid 
dash  and  with  considerable  success.  But  that  night  battle  was 
the  queerest  business.  When  the  sun  rose  the  enemy  had  vanished." 
Fritz  says  that  we  had  vanished.  I  suppose,  strictly  speaking, 
that  we  had.  At  least  we  were  out  of  his  sight,  though  unintention- 
ally. Touch  had  been  lost  and  the  enemy  had  got  safely  home, 
taking  most  of  his  damaged  ships  with  him.  Nothing  remained 
for  us  to  do  except  to  return  to  our  northern  bases,  recoal,  and 
refit.  The  Jutland  Battle  was  indecisive  in  one  sense,  crushingly 
decisive  in  another.  It  left  the  German  Fleet  undestroyed,  but  left 
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it  impotent  as  a  fighting  force.    Thereafter  it  sank  into  a  mere 
guard  for  Fritz's  submarine  bases.' 

'  And  the  gunnery  in  the  third  part  ?  '  I  asked  with  a  sly  glance 
towards  the  Gunner.  He  rose  at  the  bait. 

'  I  do  not  doubt  that,  measured  by  the  perceotage  of  hits  to 
rounds  fired,  Copplestone  would  call  it  wasteful  and  inefficient. 
But  the  Navy  regards  the  gunnery  in  the  third  part  as  even  better 
than  in  the  second,  as  proving  our  superiority  over  the  Germans. - 
They  were  then  at  their  worst  while  we  were  at  our  best ;  we  rapidly 
improved  under  the  test  of  battle,  they  as  rapidly  deteriorated. 
The  facts  are  certain.  The  enemy  ships  were  hit  repeatedly  both 
by  our  battleships  and  battle  cruisers,  several  were  seen  to  haul 
out  of  the  line  on  fire,  and  at  least  one  battleship  was  observed  to 
sink.  Throughout  all  the  time — two  hours — during  which  Jellicoe's 
main  fleet  was  engaged  his  ships  were  scarcely  touched ;  not  a 
single  man  was  killed,  and  three  only  were  wounded.  Is  that  not 
good  enough  for  you  ?  ' 

'  You  have  forgotten  the  Invincible,'  remarked  that  candid 
critic  whom  I  have  called  Salt  Horse.  'She  took  station  at  the 
head  of  Beatty's  line  at  6.21.  Her  distance  from  the  enemy  was  then 
8000  yards.  It  was  a*  gallant  service,  for  Beatty  needed  support 
very  badly,  but  by  6.55  the  Invincible  had  been  destroyed.  The 
Iron  Duke  passed  her  floating  bottom  up.  She  must  have  been 
caught  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  several  enemy  ships.  It  was  a 
piece  of  luck  for  Fritz ;  the  last  that  he  had.  Apart  from  the 
downing  of  the  Invincible,  I  agree  that  the  third  part  of  the  battle 
showed  our  gunnery  to  be  highly  effective,  and  that  of  the  Germans 
to  be  almost  wholly  innocuous.  It  was  his  torpedoes  we  had  then 
to  fear,  not  his  guns/ 

'  During  the  third  part/  said  the  Maker,  '  the  ranges  were  com- 
paratively low,  from  9000  to  12,000  yards,  but  the  visibility  was 
so  bad  that  damaged  ships  could  always  betake  themselves  out 
of  sight  and  danger.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  most  of  Fritz's 
sorely  damaged  ships  did  get  home — in  the  absence  of  evidence 
that  they  did  not — for  we  never  really  closed  in  during  the  whole 
of  the  third  part  of  the  battle.  Fritz  was  continually  corning  and 
going,  appearing  and  disappearing.  His  destroyer  attacks  were 
well  delivered,  and  though  one  battleship  only  was  hit,  our  friend 
the  Marlborough,  we  were  kept  pretty  busy  looking  after  ourselves. 
Jellicoe  was  like  a  heavy-weight  boxer  trying  to  get  home  upon  a 
little  man,  skipping  about  just  beyond  his  reach.  We  had  the  speed 
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and  the  guns  and  the  superiority  of  position,  but  we  couldn't  see. 
That  is  the  explanation  of  the  indecisiveness  of  the  third  part  of 
the  Jutland  Battle,  that  part  which,  with  decent  luck,  would  have 
ended  Fritz's  business.  Our  gunnery  was  then  top-hole.  Take 
the  typical  case  of  the  flagship  Iron  Duke.  She  got  a  sight  of  a 
Koenig  at  12,000  yards  (seven  miles),  straddled  her  at  once,  and 
began  to  hit  at  the  second  salvo.  That  is  real  gunnery,  not  much 
waste  about  it  either  of  time  or  shell.  Then  towards  sunset  the 
Lion,  Princess  Royal,  and  New  Zealand  engaged  two  battleships 
and  two  battle  cruisers  at  10,000  yards.  Within  eighteen  minutes 
three  of  the  Germans  had  been  set  on  fire,  two  were  listing  heavily, 
and  the  three  burning  ones  were  only  saved  by  becoming  hidden 
in  smoke  and  mist.  That  is  the  way  to  get  on  to  a  target  and  to 
hold  on.  I  agree  with  our  old  friend  Salt  Horse  that  the  long  ranges 
during  the  first  part  of  the  action,  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand 
yards — and  even  more  for  the  Queen  Elizabeths — are  altogether  too 
long  for  accuracy  unless  the  conditions  are  perfect.  The  distances 
are  well  within  the  power  of  the  big  calibre  guns  which  we  mount, 
but  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  English  naval  spirit.  We  like 
to  see  our  enemy  distinctly  and  to  get  within  real  punishing  distance 
of  him.  Compare  our  harmless  performance  during  the  first  part 
with  the  beautiful  whacking  which  we  gave  Fritz  in  the  third  when- 
ever we  could  see  him.  The  nearer  we  get  to  Fritz  the  better  our 
gunners  become  and  the  more  completely  his  system  goes  to  bits. 
Which  is  just  what  one  would  expect.  Our  long-service  gunners 
can  lay  by  sight  against  any  ^hips  in  the  world  and  beat  them  to 
rags,  but  when  it  comes  to  blind  laying  directed  from  the  spotting 
tops  much  of  the  advantage  of  individual  nerve  and  training  is  lost. 
Like  Salt  Horse,  I  am  all  for  in-fighting,  at  10,000  yards  or  less, 
and  believe  that  our  gun-layers  can  simply  smother  Fritz  if  they 
are  allowed  to  get  him  plainly  on  the  wires  of  their  sighting 


'  There  is  not  a  petty  officer  gun-layer  who  wouldn't  agree  with 
you/  remarked  the  Gunner  thoughtfully,  '  but  the  young  scientific 
Gunnery  Lieutenants  would  shake  their  heads.  For  what  would 
become  of  the  beautiful  fire-direction  system  which  they  have  been 
building  up  for  years  past  if  we  are  to  ran  in  close  and  pound  in 
the  good  old  fashion  ?  Ten  thousand  yards  to  a  modern  15-inch 
gun  is  almost  point  blank/ 

'  Our  business  is  to  sink  the  enemy  in  the  shortest  possible  time,' 
cried  Admiral  Salt  Horse  and  to  fight  in  the  fashion  best  suited  to 
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what  Copplestone  here  rightly  calls  the  Soul  of  the  Navy.  Long 
range  fighting  is  all  very  well  when  one  can't  do  anything  else — 
during  a  chase,  for  example — but  when  one  can  close  in  to  a  really 
effective  distance,  then,  I  say,  close  in  and  face  the  risks.  In  the 
Jutland  Battle  we  lost  two  battle  cruisers  at  long  range  and  one  only 
after  the  ranges  had  shortened.  Fritz  shot  well  at  long  range, 
but  got  worse  and  worse  as  we  drew  nearer  to  him,  until  at  the  end 
his  gunnery  simply  did  not  count.  Our  ancestors  had  a  similar 
problem  to  solve,  and  solved  it  at  the  Battle  of  the  Saints  in  brutal 
fashjon  by  breaking  the  French  line  and  fighting  at  close  quarters. 
There  is  a  lot  to  be  learned  from  the  Jutland  Battle,  though  it  is  not 
for  an  old  dog  like  me  to  draw  the  lessons.  But  what  does  seem 
to  shout  at  one  is  that  the  way  to  fight  a  German  is  to  close  in  upon 
him  and  to  knock  the  moral  stuffing  out  of  him.  The  destroyers 
always  do  it  and  so  do  our  submarines.  I  am  told  that  the  way 
the  destroyers  charged  battleships  by  night,  and  rounded  up  the 
enemy's  light  stuff  by  day,  was  a  liberal  education  in  naval 
psychology.  We  are  at  our  best  when  the  risks  are  greatest — it  is 
the  sporting  instinct  of  the  race  that  sustains  us.  But  Fritz,  who  is 
no  sportsman,  and  has  a  good  deal  more  of  imagination  than  our 
lower  deck,  cracks  when  the  strain  upon  his  nerves  passes  the 
critical  point.  Our  young  officers  and  men  have  no  nerves  ; 
Fritz  has  more  than  is  good  for  him  ;  let  us  take  advantage  of  his 
moral  weakness  and  hustle  him  beyond  the  point  when  he  cracks. 
He  is  a  landsman  artificially  made  into  a  seaman  ;  our  men  are 
seamen  born.  In  a  battleship  action  the  personal  factor  tends  to 
be  overborne  by  the  immensity  of  the  fighting  instruments,  but  it  is 
there  all  the  time  and  is  the  one  thing  which  really  counts.  We 
give  it  full  scope  in  the  destroyers,  submarines,  and  light  cruisers  ; 
let  us  give  it  full  scope  in  the  big  ships  of  the  battle  line.  Let  our 
MEN  get  at  Fritz  ;  don't  seek  to  convert  them  into  mere  parts  of  a 
machine,  give  their  individuality  the  fullest  play  ;  you  need  then 
have  no  fear  lest  their  work  should  prove  wasteful  or  ineffective.' 
The  Master  Gunner,  a  man  ten  years  younger  than  old  Salt 
Horse,  smiled  and  said  '  I  am  afraid  that  the  gunnery  problem  has 
become  too  complicated  to  yield  to  your  pleasing  solution.  A  few 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  considered  a  futile  waste  of  shells  to 
fight  at  over  10,000  yards,  but  the  growth  in  the  size  of  our  guns 
and  in  our  methods  of  using  them  have  made  us  at  least  as  accurate 
at  20,000  yards  as  we  used  to  be  at  10,000.  At  from  9000  to  12,000 
.  in  good  light  we  are  now  terrific.  All  my  sympathies  are  on 
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you*  side  ;  the  Navy  has  always  loved  to  draw  more  closely  to 
the  enemy,  and  maybe  our  instincts  should  be  our  guide.  1  can't 
say.  If  we  could  have  a  big-ship  action  every  month  the  problem 
would  soon  be  solved.  Our  trouble  is  that  we  don't  get  enough  of 
the  Eeal  Thing.  You  may  be  very  sure  that  if  our  officers  and 
men  were  told  to  run  in  upon  Fritz  and  to  smash  him,  at  the 
ranges  which  are  now  short,  they  would  welcome  the  order  with  ; 
enthusiasm.  The  quality  and  training  of  our  sea  personnel  is 
glorious,  incomparable.  I  live  in  wonder  at  it.' 

'And  so  do  I/  cried  the  Maker,  a  man  not  ready  to  display 
enthusiasm.  '  One  has  lived  with  the  professional  Navy  so  long 
that  one  comes  to  take  its  superb  qualities  for  granted  ;  one  needa 
to  see  the  English  Navy  in  action  to  be  aroused  to  its  merits.  On 
May  31  very  few  of  those  in  Evan-Thomas's  or  Jellicoe's  squadrons 
had  been  under  fire — Beatty's  men  had,  of  course,  more  than  once. 
If  they  showed  any  defect  it  was  due  to  some  slight  over-eagerness. 
But  this  soon  passed.  In  a  big-ship  action  not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
has  any  opportunity  of  personal  distinction — which  is  an  uncom- 
monly good  thing  for  the  Navy.  We  have  no  use  for  pot-hunters 
and  advertisers.  We  want  every  man  to  do  his  little  bit,  devotedly, 
perfectly,  without  any  thought  of  attracting  attention.  Ours  is 
team  work.  If  men  are  saturated  through  and  through  with  this 
spirit  of  common  devotion  to  duty  they  sacrifice  themselves  as  a 
matter  of  course  when  the  call  comes.  More  than  once  fire  pene- 
trated to  the  magazines  of  ships.  The  men  who  instantly  rolled 
upon  the  blazing  bags  of  cordite,  and  extinguished  the  flames 
with  their  bodies,  did  not  wait  for  orders  nor  did  they  expect  to  be 
mentioned  in  despatches.  It  was  just  their  job.  But  what  I  did 
like  was  Jellicoe's  special  mention  of  his  engineers.  These  men, 
upon  whose  faithful  efficiency  everything  depends,  who,  Juried  in 
the  bowels  of  ships,  carry  us  into  action  and  maintain  us  there,  who 
are  the  first  to  die  when  a  ship  sinks  and  .the  last  to  be  remembered 
in  Honours  lists,  these  men  are  of  more  real  account  than  almost 
all  those  others  of  us  who  prance  in  our  decorations  upon  the  public 
stage.  If  the  conning  tower  is  the  brain  of  a  ship,  the  engine-room 
is  its  heart.  When  Jellicoe  was  speeding  up  to  join  Beatty  and 
Evan-Thomas  his  whole  fleet  maintained  a  speed  in  excess  of  the 
trial  speeds  of  some  of  the  older  vessels.  Think  what  skilful  devo- 
tion this  simple  fact  reveals,  what  minute  attention  day  in  day  out 
for  months  and  years,  so  that  in  the  hour  of  need  no  mechanical 
gadget  may  fail  of  its  duty.  And  as  with  Jellicoe's  Fleet  so  all 
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through  the  war.  Whenever  the  engine-rooms  have  been  tested 
up  to  breaking  strain  they  have  always,  always,  stood  up  to  the 
test.  I  think  less  of  the  splendid  work  done  by  destroyer  flotillas, 
by  combatant  officers  and  men  in  the  big  ships,  by  all  those  who 
have  manned  and  directed  the  light  cruisers.  Their  work  was  done 
within  sight ;  that  of  the  engine-rooms  was  hidden/ 

'  I  wish  that  the  big  public  could  hear  you/  I  said,  '  the  big 
'  public  whose  heart  is  always  in  the  right  place  though  its  head  is 
always  damned  ignorant  and  often  damned  silly/ 

The  Maker  of  Guns  and  Ships  turned  on  me,  this  calm,  cold  man 
whom  I  had  thought  a  stranger  to  emotion.  '  And  whose  fault  is 
that  ?  You  are  a  bit  of  an  ass,  Copplestone,  and  inconveniently 
inquisitive.  But  you  can  be  useful  sometimes.  When  you  come 
to  write  of  the  war  at  sea,  do  not  wrap  yourself  up  in  a  tangle  of 
strategy  and  tactics  of  which  you  know  very  little.  Stick  to  the 
broad  human  issues.  Reveal  the  men  who  fight  rather  than  the 
ships  which  are  fought  with.  Think  of  the  Navy  as  a  Service  of 
flesh  and  blood  and  soul,  no  less  than  of  brains  and  heart.  If  you 
will  do  this,  and  write  as  well  as  you  know  how  to  do,  the  public 
will  not  remain  either  damned  ignorant  or  damned  silly/ 

'  I  will  do  my  best/  said  I,  humbly. 
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THE   CULT  OF   THE   'LIMERICK.' 

THE  '  Limerick  '  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  modern  form  of  English 
verse  in  existence  and  as  such  lends  itself  to  the  greatest  amount  of 
misuse.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  '  wropt  in  mistery  '  which  even  . 
the  erudition  of  the  editors  of  the  New  English  Dictionary  has  failed 
to  clear  up.  '  Murray  '  describes  it  as  a  form  of  nonsense  verse 
'  said  to  be  from  a  custom  at  convivial  parties,  according  to  which 
each  member  sang  an  extemporised  "  nonsense- verse,"  which  was 
followed  by  a  chorus  containing  the  words  "  Will  you  come  up  to 
Limerick  ?  " 

But  he  does  not  give  any  details  as  to  the  form  of  the  stanza, 
and  none  of  the  references  quoted  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  1898, 
when  Murray  himself  raised  the  question  of  origin  in  '  Notes  and 
Queries,'  but  apparently  failed  to  elicit  any  satisfactory  informa- 
tion. He  contented  himself  with  declaring  that  a  nonsense-verse 
such  as  was  written  by  Lear  is  wrongfully  called  a  '  Limerick,* 
and  continues  :  '  Who  applied  this  name  to  the  indecent  nonsense- 
verse  first  it  is  hard  to  say/  This  is  a  hard  saying  and,  with  due 
respect  to  the  great  lexicographer,  hardly  fair,  since  though  a  great 
many  '  Limericks  '  are  unseemly  or  unfit  for  publication,  a 
many  blameless  ones  are  to  be  found  outside  the  pages  of  Le 

To  this  we  can  add  that  when  the  D.C.L.  degree  was  confe 
on  the  then  Bishop  of  Limerick  by  the  University  of  Oxford  ne 
forty  years  ago,  he  was  greeted  in  the  Sheldonian  by  cries  of  : 

'Won't  you  come  up,  come  up,  come  up, 
Won't  you  come  up  to  Limerick  town  ? ' 

— which  we  believe  to  be  the  correct  form  of  the  refrain.  But 
reason  for  the  connexion  of  the  City  of  the  Violated  Treaty  with 
this  particular  form  of  pasquinade  remains,  as  Stevenson  said  of 
the  young  of  the  penny-whistler,  '  occult  from  observation.'  Nine- 
teen people  out  of  twenty  believe  that  the  '  Limerick  '  was  invented 
by  Edward  Lear,  but  he  only  borrowed  the  form  and  diverted 
it  into  the  channel  of  pure  nonsense.  The  present  writer  has  seen 
a  '  Limerick  '  identical  in  form  with  those  of  Lear  in  a  Miscellany 
published  early  in  the  second  decade  of  the  last  century,  nearly 
a  generation  before  Lear's  '  Nonsense  Rhymes  '  were  published. 
The  metre  of  the  five-line  stanza  has  always  been  the  same,  but 
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in  Lear's  '  Limericks  '  the  word  at  the  end  of  the  first  line 
was  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  whereas  in  modern  '  Limericks  ' 
a  fresh  rhyme  is  invariably  introduced.  In  Lear  the  first  line 
introduced  us  to  the  hero  or  heroine,  and  nearly  always  stated 
his  or  her  place  of  residence.  The  second  line  described  some  act 
done  by,  or  quality  appertaining  to,  the  subject  of  the  poem.  The 
third  line  set  forth  the  result  or  took  the  form  of  a  comment  or 
query  by  detached  observers — somewhat  like  the  chorus  in  a 
Greek  play.  '  They  '  asked  or  said  something.  The  fourth  line 
contained  the  answer  or  retort  of  the  central  figure,  and  the  fifth 
only  differed  from  the  first  in  supplying  a  criticism  in  the  form  of 
an  epithet,  the  last  four  words  being  generally  the  same.  As  thus  : 

'There  was  a  young  lady  of  Norway, 
Who  casually  sat  in  a  doorway. 

When  the  door  squashed  her  flat, 

She  remarked  "  What  of  that  ?  " 
That  courageous  young  lady  of  Norway.' 

But  though  this  was  the  commonest  form,  Lear  did  not  adhere 
to  it  with  pedantic  rigour.  For  instance,  in  the  companion  stanza 
to  the  lines  just  quoted  there  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  last  line  : 

'There  was  a  young  lady  of  Sweden, 
Who  went  by  the  slow  train  to  Weeck>n. 
When  they  called  "  Weedon  Station  " 
She  made  no  observation, 
But  thought  she  would  go  back  to  Sweden.' 

In  the  matter  of  the  last  word,  however,  he  never  varied,  and 
here  the  modern  form  is  a  distinct  improvement  as  introducing 
not  only  the  surprise  of  a  fresh  rhyme  but  also  fresh  matter.  Lear's 
'  Limericks,'  however,  stand  apart.  They  were  a  refreshing  and 
delightful  deviation  from  the  main  current.  They  were  written 
for  children,  whereas  most  '  Limericks  '  are  intended  for  adult 
consumption.  Moreover,  they  were  never  topical  or  personal  or 
satirical,  but  merely  nonsensical  '  songs  of  innocence,'  the  appeal 
of  which  was  reinforced  by  the  writer's  pencil. 

Before  '  Limericks  '  were  vulgarised  by  newspaper  competition 
they  often  furnished  a  field  for  the  irregular  activities  of  men  of  wit 
and  talent.  Thackeray's  irreverent  lines  on  James  Sped  ding  were 
cast  in  this  form.  Extremes  meet,  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
Pre-Raphaelite  and  mystic,  delighted  in  frivolous  moments  to 
compose  violent  and  outrageously  personal  '  Limericks  '  on  his 
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friends  and  enemies.  We  can  quite  well  imagine  that  there  are 
unpublished  specimens  of  Swinburne's  skill  in-  handling  this  stanza, 
and  Du  Maurier's  examples  in  doggerel  French  are  well  known. 
We  quote  one  from  memory  : 

'II  etait  un  homme  de  Madere, 
Qui  cassa  la  tete  a  son  pere. 

On  demanda  "  Pourquoi  ?  " 

II  repondit  "  Ma  foi  ! 
Vous  n'avez  pas  connu  mon  pere  !  "  ; 

-which  might  be  roughly  paraphrased  : 

'There  was  a  rude  youth  of  Madrid, 
Who  fractured  his  father's  brain-lid. 

When  they  asked  him  "  What  for  ?  " 

He  answered  "  0  Lor  ! 
You  never  knew  father  ;    I  did"  ' 

The  often  quoted  lines  on  the  '  young  lady  of  Riga  '  have  had 
their  currency  extended  in  a  Latin  version  : 

'Puella  Rigensis  ridebat, 
Quam  tigris  in  tergo  vehebat. 

Externa  profecta, 

Interna  revecta  ; 
Risusque  cum  tigre  manebat.  ' 

So  again  the  exploits  of  the  '  Old  Man  of  Boolong  '  have  ap- 
pealed to  an  esoteric  circle  in  the  Greek  version,  which  sets  forth 
how  the  sage  who  inhabited  Tlov\oyyov  composed 
<f>doy<yov  with  the  sequel  : 


tt         virov  'orjpa 

'  Limericks  '  were  early  acclimatised  at  the  Universities,  but 
those  which  achieved  the  widest  popularity  were  rather  Philistii 
than  academic  in  their  temper.    Their  point  of  view  was  rather 
that  of  the  undergraduate  than  of  the  don. 

The  best  of  the  Cambridge  College  '  Limericks  '  came  from  the 
pen  of  the  short-lived  A.  C.  Hilton,  author  of  the  immortal 
'  Octopus  '  parody  of  Swinburne,  and  appeared  in  the  Light  Green, 
a  burlesque  magazine  of  which  two  numbers  were  issued  in  1872. 
The  best  of  all,  a  triumph  of  rhyming  ingenuity,  has  appropriately 
enough  a  mathematical  motive  : 
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'There  was  a  young  man  at  Sid.  Sussex, 
Who  insisted  that  w  +  x 

Was  the  same  as  xw ; 

So  they  said  "  Sir,  we'll  trouble  you 
To  confine  that  idea  to  Sid.  Sussex." ' 

The  once  familiar  gibe  at  the  scanty  numbers  of  Downing 
prompted  this  effort : 

'There  was  a  boat  captain  of  Downing, 
Whose  crew  were  in  danger  of  drowning ; 
But  he  cried  "  Swim  to  shore, 
For  I'm  sure  that  eight  more 
Could  not  be  collected  in  Downing."  * 

These  experiments  in  quantitative  analysis  may  be  supple- 
mented by  the  stanza  on  King's  Chapel : 

'There  was  a  young  critic  of  King's 
Who  had  views  on  the  limits  of  things  ; 

With  the  size  of  his  chapel 

He  would  frequently  grapple 
And  exclaim  "  It  is  biggish  for  King's." ' 

In  these  three  '  Limericks '  Hilton  adhered  to  Lear's  treatment 
of  the  last  line,  but  in  dealing  with  the  study  of  applied  science  at 
Queen's,  gastronomy  at  St.  John's,  and  theology  at  Trinity,  he 
adopted  the  more  elastic  modern  form  : 

'There  was  a  young  genius  of  Queen's, 
Who  was  fond  of  explosive  machines. 

He  once  blew  up  a  door 

But  he'll  do  it  no  more, 
For  it  chanced  that  that  door  was  the  Dean's.' 

'There  was  a  young  gourmand  of  John's, 
Who'd  a  notion  of  dining  on  swans. 

To  the  Backs  he  took  big  nets 

To  capture  the  cygnets, 
But  was  told  they  were  kept  for  the  Dons. ' 

'There  was  an  old  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
A  Doctor  well  versed  in  Divinity, 
But  he  took  to  free  thinking 
And  then  to  deep  drinking 
And  so  had  to  leave  the  vicinity.' 
VOL.  XLIV.— NO.  260,  N.S.  11 
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There  is  a  wittier  variant  by  another  hand  on  the  same  theme 
as  that  dealt  with  in  the  last  example.  Here,  however,  theology 
is  represented  as  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  irregularity  : 

'There  was  an  old  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
Who  raised  xyz  to  infinity; 

And  then  the  old  brute 

Extracted  the  root ! — 
He  afterwards  took  to  Divinity.' 

There  are  about  a  dozen  more  '  Limericks  '  in  the  Light  Green, 
but  in  execution  they  seldom  rise  to  a  high  level,  and  their  humour 
is  ephemeral  rather  than  elemental.  The  characters  of  colleges 
change  a  good  deal  in  forty-five  years,  and  the  relations  of  freshmen 
to  third-year  men  at  Pembroke,  the  fellowship  standard  at  Corpus, 
the  finances  of  Sidney,  and  the  lax  discipline  of  St.  Catharine's 
as  satirised  in  1872  represent  an  '  old  order '  long  since  passed  away. 
Hilton  was  an  unequal  performer,  and  his  experiments  in  varying 
the  metre  of  the  '  Limerick '  by  lengthening  the  third  and  fourth 
lines  cannot  be  pronounced  worthy  of  imitation. 

How  far  the  divergent  rjOos  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  reflected 
in  their  '  Limericks '  might  prove  an  attractive  subject  of  psy- 
chological inquiry.  The  present  writer  is  reluctantly  obliged  to 
admit  that,  viewed  from  a  purely  literary  standpoint,  the  Oxford 
product  must  take  second  place.  Yet  there  is  charm,  as  well  as 
historic  interest,  in  the  stanza  which  throws  a  lurid  light  on  those 
now  submerged  refuges  for  the  intellectually  destitute — the  Halls  : 

'  There  once  lived  at  Magdalen  Hall 
A  man  who  knew  nothing  at  all ; 
He  was  seventy-three 
When  he  took  his  degree. 
Which  is  youngish  for  Magdalen  Hall.' 

This  might  be  regarded  as  a  poetic  gloss  on  the  hackneyed  story 
of  the  pathetic  note,  picked  up  in  the  Schools,  which  had  been 
passed  by  one  candidate  for  Smalls  to  his  neighbour  :  '  For  Heaven's 
sake  tell  me  the  genitive  of  ego.  1  have  a  wife  and  six  small 
children/  The  familiar  tragedy  of  wasted  talents  is  recalled  in — 

'  There  was  a  bright  scholar  of  Lincoln, 
Whose  prose  was  a  pleasure  to  think  on  ; 

But  in  his  third  year 

He  took  to  strong  beer — 
He  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Pink  'Un.* 
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As  an  example  of  the  mens  conscia  recti  in  its  most  aggressive 
form  we  may  quote  the  old  Christ  Church  '  Limerick ' : 

'There  was  an  old  Don  at  the  House, 
Renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  nous. 

When  they  said  "  You  are  wrong," 

He  replied  "  Go  along  ! 
We  never  are  wrong  at  the  House."  ' 

This,  however,  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  successful  summing-up  of 
the  old  Christ  Church  spirit,  though  indicating  a  certain  haughty 
aloofness,  not  necessarily  based  on  intellectual  superiority,  which 
marked  the  House  in  old  days.  The  weakness  of  the  characterisation 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  mutatis  mutandis  it  would  have  applied 
equally  well  to  Balliol.  But  the  traditional  qualities  of  Balliol 
— intellectual  supremacy  combined  with  a  cavalier  treatment  of 
theology — are  well  hit  off  in  the  lines  which  recall  echoes  of  the 
old  heresy-hunting  days  in  which  Jowett  was  the  bugbear  of  the 
orthodox : 


;  There  once  was  a  scholar  of  Balliol, 
Who  was  asked  what  he  knew  of  Gamaliel. 

He  replied  "  Twas  a  hill "  ; 

And  examiners  still 
Remember  that  scholar  of  Balliol.' 


The  contrast  between  dons  and  undergraduates  of  the  same 
college  is  shown  in  the  once  familiar  lines  on  Oriel  in  the  Pre- 
Rhodesian  epoch.  Whatever  esoteric  meaning  may  be  discovered 
in  them,  they  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  exalted  ideals 
of  the  Oriel  Fellows  in  mid-Victorian  days  : 

'There  was  a  lithe  freshman  of  Oriel, 
Who  climbed  up  the  Martyrs'  Memorial. 
There  he  stood  on  his  head, 
And  indignantly  said 
"  Who  says  we're  not  active  at  Oriel  ?  "  ' 

'  Profiteering  '  is  a  new  name,  but  an  old  practice,  and  fortunes 
were  once  made,  or  at  least  affluence  attained,  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  ways  which  are  no  longer  possible  under  the  alert 
scrutiny  of  modern  bursars,  trained  in  business  methods.  Legends 
of  the  riches  of  college  cooks  are  crystallised  in  the  following 
verse : 
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'  There  was  an  old  House  cook,  whose  means 
Very  largely  exceeded  the  Dean's. 

His  son's  in  the  Blues, 

Independent  of  Jews, 
And  his  girls  are  Society  queens.' 

A  later   variation   on  the   same   theme  changes  the  venue  to  a 
smaller  college  and  avoids  any  imputation  of  ill-gotten  gains  : 

'  There  was  an  old  magnate  of  Merton, 
Who  sent  both  his  daughters  to  Girton  ; 

His  son's  a  Q.C. 

And  a  rising  M.P. — 
He  himself  was  the  Porter  of  Merton.' 

The  practice  of  tempering  high  prices  with  long  credit  which 
prevailed,  and  may  still  prevail,  amongst  Oxford  tradesmen  is 
commemorated  in  another  verse  : 

'  A  tailor  of  Oxford,  whose  shears 
Were  employed  in  the  service  of  Peers, 

Nearly  died  on  the  spot 

When  an  innocent  Scot 
Paid  a  bill  that  was  not  in  arrears.' 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  majority  of  the  old  Oxford 
'  Limericks  '  are  sadly  lacking  in  urbanity,  and  only  serve  to 
perpetuate  ill-mannered  gibes  at  the  meagre  fare  of  Queen's,  the 
table-manners  of  Jesus  Freshmen,  or  the  poverty  and  illiteracy  of 
the  'unattached.'  The  comparative  remoteness  of  Worcester  is 
more  genially  satirised  in  a  '  Limerick  '  stronger  in  point  than  in 
rhyme  : 

'  A  sanguine  young  freshman  of  Worcester 
Tried  to  walk  to  the  High  with  his  sister ; 
But  in  the  Long  Vac. 
They  got  there  and  back, 
Which  was  rather  fast  walking  for  Worcester.' 

Certainly  it  would  be  unjust  to  judge  Oxford  light  verse  by  the 
test  of  college  '  Limericks.'  College  rhymes  are  another  matter, 
but  here  the  '  personal  note  '  is  too  strongly  sounded  to  warrant 
their  publication. 

The  cult  of  the  '  Limerick  '  in  the  present  century,  sedulously 
fostered  by  journalistic  enterprise,  may  be  said  to  have  culminated 
in  a  prize  competition  organised  by  a  daily  paper  a  couple  of  years 
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ago.  From  the  preface  to  a  volume  containing  the  cream  of  the 
competition,  we  learn  that  14,361  '  Limericks  '  were  sent  in,  '  fully 
three  quarters  of  which  were  duplicates  of  popular  favourites.' 
The  editors  add  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  Edward 
Lear's  book,  all  these  old  favourites  are  included.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  Lear's  stanzas,  that  on  '  the  old  man  who  supposed  that 
the  street  door  was  partially  closed,'  appears  on  p.  71.  The  selec- 
tion runs  to  over  750  specimens,  and  criticism  is  largely  disarmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  devoted  to  a  highly 
laudable  war  purpose.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  continuous 
perusal  of  this  '  Book  of  Limericks  '  makes  for  exhilaration.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  verses  are  illustrations  of  that  primi- 
tive and  anti-social  sense  of  humour  which  is  excited,  as  Mr.  Stephen 
Leacock  observes  in  his  admirable  essay  on  'American  Humour,' 
'by  the  aspect  of  something  smashed,  broken,  defeated,  knocked 
out  of  its  original  shape  and  purpose.'  This  '  humour  of  discom- 
fiture and  destructiveness  '  is  writ  large  on  every  page.  People 
are  constantly  sitting  down  on  tin-tacks,  or  being  blown  up,  or 
falling  down  wells  or  into  the  sea.  A  large  number  again  base 
their  appeal  on  the  peculiar  spelling  of  surnames  and  place-names, 
and  the  mis-spelling  of  rhymes  to  them — e.g.  'Warwick'  and 
'  paregarwick,'  '  Wemyss  '  and  '  scremyss,'  and  these^exercises  in 
mechanical  dexterity,  though  often  ingenious,  are  apt  to  pall  in 
the  long  run.  Mutatis  mutandis  a  verse  in  one  of  Gilbert's  '  Bab 
Ballads  '  seems  to  meet  the  situation  : 

'  But  though  at  first  amused, 

Yet  after  seven  years 
That  Hebrew  child  grew  awful  riled 
And  busted  into  tears.' 

Out  of  the  750  odd  '  Limericks  '  not  more  than  thirty  deserve 
a  First-Class,  and  the  majority  of  these  are  '  old  favourites.'  It 
is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  of  the  limitations  of  the  young  lady  of 
Rio  ;  the  tragedy  of  the  young  man  of  Ostend  '  who  vowed  he'd  hold 
out  to  the  end' ;  the  opulent  contours  of  the  old  man  of  the  Nore 
who  was  '  the  same  shape  behind  as  before  '  ;  the  strange  methods 
of  the  young  belle  of  North  Berwick  '  who  followed  the  guns  and 
distributed  buns  to  the  men  who  were  down  with  enteric  '  ;  the 
interchange  of  amenities  between  the  hen  and  Henry jWard^eecher  ; 
the  masterly  explanation  of  the '  strong  man  of  the  Syndicate  ' ;  and 
the  mysterious  reticence  of  the  '  Old  Man  of  Khartoum  ' — 
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'  Who  kept  two  black  sheep  in  his  room 
To  remind  him,  he  said, 
Of  two  friends  who  were  dead, 
But  he  never  would  tell  us  of  whom.' 

There  is  another  version  of  the  last  line,  '  Though  he  could  not 
remember  of  whom,'  which  also  has  its  merits. 

Of  the  modern  '  Limericks '  included  in  the  collection  perhaps 
the  most  ingenious  is  the  following  : 

'There  was  a  lethargic  Reporter, 
Wh  >  said  that  hens'  names  might  be  shorter ; 

So  he  wrote  "  Y  &  .  " 

But  his  effort  was  not 
A  success,  for  it  baffled  the  sorter. ' 

For  the  rest,  there  are  some  that  are  '  funny  without  being 
vulgar  '  and  a  good  many  that  are,  let  us  say,  unrefined  without 
being  funny.  But  the  editors  are  fully  justified  in  their  statement 
that  they  have  excluded  all  rhymes  '  which  offend  good  manners 
by  reason  of  their  Rabelaisian  tendency.'  If  not  a  '  noble  seven 
hundred,'  the  collection  is  at  least  a  good  answer  to  Murray's 
insinuation  that  the  '  Limerick  '  was  essentially  an  incentive  to 
indecorum. 

C.  L.  G. 
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THE   FOURTH   WIFE. 

JANE  RUDD  was  thirty-two  when  she  sat  in  her  father's  drawing-room 
waiting  to  see  the  girl  who  a  few  hours  earlier  had  become  his 
fourth  wife.  No  Ipnger  ago  than  that  morning,  as  she  lay  in  bed, 
she  had  reflected,  with  the  grim  humour  which  was  the  single  starved 
flower  of  her  life,  that,  although  this  was  the  fourth  time,  it  was  by 
no  means  necessarily  the  last ;  she  could  not  count  on  its  being  the 
last.  Jane  never  counted  on  anything,  for  she  had  long  since  dis- 
covered that  to  do  that  was  to  make  oneself  vulnerable  to  Clement 
Rudd.  Being  vulnerable  on  some  point  or  other  was  what  had 
killed  each  of  his  three  wives,  as  doubtless  it  would  presently  kill 
his  fourth.  And  as  Jane  had  but  one  intense  purpose  in  life — not 
to  be  killed — it  followed  that  she  must  by  no  means  be  vulnerable 
on  any  point.  Lovers,  friends,  interests,  amusements — of  all  these 
she  had  had  deliberately  to  deprive  herself,  in  order  that  she  might 
simply  continue  to  live.  For  there  was  nothing  that  Clement  Rudd 
would  not  blithely  (and  indeed  all  but  instinctively)  snatch  from 
his  dependants  in  order  that  they  might  concentrate  more  completely 
on  him ;  the  only  safeguard  was  to  have  nothing  that  he  could 
snatch,  nothing  but  the  one  stark  hope  that  Jane  had  had,  because 
it  was  really  unsnatchable — the  ultimate  right  of  the  younger  to 
outlive  the  older  generation. 

But  now  as  she  sat  waiting,  with  the  miracle  wrought  by  that 
morning's  post  in  her  hand,  she  was  telling  herself  over  and  over 
again,  as  though  she  "could  never  learn  to  believe  it,  that  she  had  not, 
after  all,  to  wait  for  that ;  that  she  was  free  ;  that  it  no  longer 
mattered  whether  she  were  vulnerable  or  not.  For  the  letter  that  she 
held  was  her  order  of  release  from  a  servitude  that  had  been  as 
long  as  her  life.  It  was  a  lawyer's  letter,  and  it  informed  her  that 
an  old  school-friend  of  her  mother  had  left  her  a  legacy  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  Viewed  as  a  part  of  the  dead  lady's  large  fortune 
it  was  an  insignificant  sum  ;  viewed  in  the  way  that  Jane  viewed  it 
— as  the  bridge  from  slavery  to  freedom — it  was  a  precisely  satisfying 
figure. 

Ever  since  she  grew  up,  Jane  had  known  that  there  were  but 
two  possible  avenues  of  escape  for  her — her  father's  death  (which, 
even  if  he  left  her  nothing,  would  release  her  mother's  income  that 
was  his  only  for  his  life-time),  and  some  miracle  from  the  outside. 
It  was  the  latter  and  the  fainter  hope  that  had  materialised. 
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She  kept  the  letter — that  she  might  continue  to  believe  in  it — 
open  on  her  knee  while  she  thought  about  it.  She  would  not  tell 
her  father,  she  decided  finally,  until  the  next  day.  Glad  as  she  was, 
and  eager  to  be  gone,  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  tasting, 
for  that  brief  interval,  the  intoxicating  difference  between  things 
as  they  now  were  and  things  as  her  father  would  suppose  them 
still  to  be. 

It  was  the  only  point  left  to  decide,  for  she  knew  perfectly  what 
she  was  going  to  do  with  her  hundred  pounds.  She  had  been  sixteen 
when  her  mother,  Clement  Rudd's  first  wife,  had  died,  and  for  two 
years  after  that  her  father  had  trained  her  to  order  his  house  as  he 
liked  it  ordered,  to  give  her  entire  attention  to  securing  his  comfort 
and  convenience.  She  had  been  forced  to  learn  what  he  taught  her 
and  nothing  else  ;  but,  later  on,  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  she  would 
be  more  useful  as  his  secretary  if  she  had  a  knowledge  of  type- 
writing and  shorthand.  So  for  three  months,  while  she  attended 
classes  for  these,  she  had  nursed  a  hope  :  the  training  that  he  was 
allowing  her  for  his  own  benefit  would,  when  secured,  serve  equally 
well  for  hers  :  she  would  be  able  to  leave  him.  But  he  had  divined 
that  before  it  was  too  late,  as  he  always  somehow  divined  any  hope 
that  dared  to' beat  its  wings  under  his  roof.  For  anything  that 
threatened  his  comprehensive  selfishness  he  had  a  sixth  sense,  and 
he  had  terminated  her  lessons  abruptly  before  she  had  learnt  enough 
to  be  of  any  use  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living.  (He  was  on  the 
verge,  by  then,  of  his  second  marriage,  but  the  fact  made  no  difference 
to  his  firm  grip  on  his  daughter.  Having  trained  one  woman  to  look 
after  his  house,  he  was  not  the  man  to  train  another,  or  even  to 
suffer  temporary  discomfort  while  she  did  it :  each  of  his  succeeding 
wives  had  had  to  stand  aside  and  see  Jane  continue  his  housekeeping. 
It  said  much  for  Jane's  cold,  quiet  tact  that  neither  of  them  had 
found  the  arrangement  disagreeable.) 

In  spite  of  their  abortiveness,  however,  Jane  had  always 
treasured  those  three  months  as  an  asset ;  by  so  much  the  less 
time,  if  ever  her  chance  came,  would  she  secure  freedom.  So  now 
she  knew  that  with  only  six  months  more  of  arduous  training  she 
could  be  proficient,  and  for  those  six  months  her  hundred  pounds 
would  suffice.  On  the  morrow  she  would  go  and  begin  them — 
she  knew  exactly  where  and  how — but  for  this  one  day  she  would 
hug  her  happiness  in  a  delicious  secrecy. 

The  sound  for  which  she  had  been  waiting  reached  her  ears, 
although  rather  late.  A  cab  had  rumbled  up  the  drive  and  stopped 
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before  she  came  out  of  her  dream.  She  rose  then,  thrust  her  letter 
behind  a  cushion,  and  gave  an  anxious,  swift  look  round  before  she 
remembered  that  it  did  not  now  matter  to  her  whether  her  father's 
chair  were  exactly  at  the  right  angle  or  the  silver  kettle  on  the 
tea-tray  exactly  at  the  boil.  Twice  before  she  had  waited  like  this, 
and  twice  before  it  had  mattered  exceedingly — first  when  '  Mamma  ' 
and  second  when  '  the  Mater  '  came  as  brides  to  the  house.  (What, 
she  wondered  ironically,  could  be  the  name  he  would  impose  this 
time  ?) 

Each  of  her  former  step-mothers  had  come  straight  here  from 
the  wedding,  even  as  this  girl  was  coming ;  for  Clement  Rudd, 
having  sampled  one  honeymoon,  had  never  wanted  another,  and 
it  was  entirely  characteristic  of  him  that  his  three  succeeding  wives 
had  therefore  each  had  to  do  without  even  one.  It  was  all  part  of 
the  subtle  process  that  sapped  the  spirit  and,  finally,  the  lives  of 
people  who  had  to  live  with  him — the  conviction  pressing  in  on 
them  from  all  sides  that  they  simply  did  not  matter.  Only  Jane, 
with  a  quiet  stubbornness  and  a  fierce  sense  of  justice  that  insisted 
on  her  right  to  outlive  a  man  thirty  years  her  senior,  had  been 
able  to  resist  it. 

The  sounds  of  arrival  penetrated  to  the  hall,  and  she  crossed  the 
room.  A  queer  illusion  at  that  instant  encompassed  her.  The 
years,  as  it  were,  contracted,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  only 
yesterday  she  had  gone  to  welcome  '  the  Mater '  in  the  hall — only 
the  day  before  yesterday  that  it  had  been  the  turn  of  '  Mamma/ 
Really  (she  allowed  herself  again  that  moment  of  bitter  humour) 
she  was  growing  a  little  tired  of  welcoming  new  wives,  and  this 
one  could  hardly  be  surprised  if  she  showed  traces  of  boredom. 
But  before  she  opened  the  door  she  remembered  that  she  must  do 
nothing  of  the  sort,  or  her  father,  with  that  flair  of  his  for  danger 
to  himself,  would  suspect  that  something  had  happened.  And  she 
wanted,  with  an  exultant  hardness,  to  surprise  him  utterly — to 
watch  his  surprise  and  discomfiture. 

It  was  her  father  who  was  in  the  foreground,  as  usual,  when  she 
reached  the  hall — her  father  surrounded  by  luggage,  and  being 
helped  out  of  his  coat  by  servants,  and  giving  orders  breezily,  and 
absorbing  attention  on  every  hand. 

Clement  Rudd  was  a  big,  burly  man,  with  a  superficial  air  of 
geniality.  He  had  blue-red  cheeks,  twinkling  eyes,  and  a  thick 
neck  that  was  forced  upwards  behind  by  his  collar  into  two  fat 
overhanging  rolls.  His  hair,  which  had  been  receding  for  years, 
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was  now  invisible  from  the  front,  but  covered  these  rolls  with  stiff 
grey  bristles  that  accentuated  their  unpleasantness.  It  struck  Jane 
for  a  moment  that  his  face  was  more  blue-red  and  his  general  aspect 
more  breathless  and  bloated  than  ever.  Then  he  spoke. 

'  Well,  well,  Jane  !  Here  we  are  ! '  His  voice  radiated  good 
humour,  and  she  knew  what  that  meant :  it  came  of  his  having  had 
a  perfect  orgy  of  his  own  way. 

'  Yes.  You  must  be  cold.  Tea  is  ready/  she  found  herself 
answering  carefully,  quite  as  usual,  and  moved  a  little  so  that  she 
could  see  behind  him.  A  slim  girl  with  her  back  to  her  was 
picking  up  something  that  she  had  dropped. 

Clement  Kudd  turned  towards  the  girl.  '  Well,  little  Virgie,' 
he  said,  stooping  to  fondle  her  arm  greedily,  '  let  Jane  have  a  look 
at  you/  He  waved  his  daughter  towards  the  drawing-room,  and 
drew  his  wife  after  him.  He  had  shut  the  door  behind  the  three 
of  them  before  Jane  caught  sight  of  the  girl's  face,  and  after  that 
look  her  first  feeling  was  of  thankfulness  that  she  had  not  seen 
her  in  the  hall,  for  in  the  room  there  was  still  only  firelight,  and  her 
eyes  had  suddenly  filled  with  scalding  tears  of  revolt  and  pity. 

She  was  utterly  taken  aback  by  her  own  emotion.  She,  who. 
had  not  cried  since  she  was  a  child,  to  do  it  over  this  girl  whom 
she  had  never  seen  before  and  would  never  see  again  after  the 
morrow  !• — and  whom,  moreover,  she  despised  for  marrying  an 
old  man  for  his  wealth  !  She  did  not  realise  that  channels  which 
had  been  frozen  in  her  for  years  were  to-day  thawed  by  her  miracle, 
so  that  she  was  what  she  had  never  dared  to  be  before — vulnerable. 

Virginia  was  beautiful.  Jane's  own  mother,  '  Mamma/  and 
'  the  Mater '  had  all  had  good  looks  ;  for  Clement  Kudd  was  incap- 
able of  seeing  anything  except  looks  in  a  woman ;  but  theirs  had 
been  prettiness,  and  this  was  all  but  incredible  beauty.  That  her 
father  himself  appreciated  the  difference  was  apparent  in  his  sleek 
good  humour,  his  unconcealable  excitement. 

The  girl,  after  a  murmured  word  of  greeting,  stood  in  an  almost 
trance-like  stillness,  and  Jane  had  to  fight  an  impression  that  she 
was  a  sleep-walker  whom  a  word  would  awaken — to  horror.  He 
face,  softly  framed  in  dusky  hair,  was  of  a  pure  oval,  and  her  skii 
had  a  pearl-like  pallor  of  beauty  and  perfect  health.  Her  gre] 
eyes,  that  were  so  exquisite  in  colour  and  shape,  had  no  light 
them ;  but  it  seemed  to  Jane,  looking,  that  now  suddenly  a  flicker 
of  uneasiness  troubled  their  sleeping  depths,  and  she  wondered 
why.  One  other  thing  about  the  girl  caught  at  her  heart  with  a 
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fierce  tug  of  pity  and  rage  :  the  small  hands  were  actually  rather 
red  and  even  a  little  rough — as  a  schoolgirl's  hands  often  are, 
but  never  a  beautiful  woman's. 

'  She  is  a  child  ! '  cried  Jane's  heart,  and  a  sheer  horror  of  her 
father  invaded  her  ;  he  had  never  done  anything  as  bad  as  this. 

'  Well,  you  won't  be  here  to  see/  her  brain  reminded  her.  '  And 
anyhow,  it's  not  your  business.' 

'  I  thought  little  Virgie  would  surprise  you,'  said  Clement  Rudd, 
chuckling  with  a  thick  joyousness.  '  Well,  well !  Light  up,  Jane  ; 
light  up  ! ' 

She  lit  up,  and  had  herself  in  hand  again  by  the  time  she  had 
done  it.  She  turned  back  to  Virginia.  '  You  must  be  very  tired,' 
she  said  to  her,  with  the  unfailing,  cold  courtesy  that  she  used  to 
step-mothers.  '  Would  you  like  tea  now,  or  would  you  rather 
come  and  take  off  your  things  first  ? ' 

'  Oh,  tea  first — tea  first ! '  said  Clement  Rudd  with  the  irrita- 
tion that  was  always  ready  for  the  slightest  sign  of  a  check  upon 
his  wishes. 

He  ate  little,  but  swallowed  cup  after  cup  of  tea  thirstily. 
Jane  knew  what  that  meant,  too  :  he  had  been  over-eating  and 
over-drinking  while  he  had  been  away.  He  talked  a  great  deal 
excitedly,  and  his  twinkling,  covetous  eyes,  that  lapped  up  a  woman's 
looks  like  cream,  were  for  ever  darting  towards  Virginia. 

Jane  could  not  be  sure  whether  the  girl  was  aware  of  that ; 
her  stillness  was  somehow  an  essential  part  of  her  beauty,  and  it 
hardly  seemed  strange  that  for  some  time  she  simply  sat  passive, 
with  her  eyes  on  the  fire.  Yet  a  certain  awareness  of  her  sur- 
roundings was  proved  by  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  Clement  Rudd 
put  down  his  final  cup  and  leaned  back  with  a  surfeited  sigh,  she 
spoke. 

'  Could  I  go  and  take  my  hat  off  now  ?  '  she  asked  in  a  rather 
sleepy,  velvety  voice  that  was  the  perfect  complement  of  her  face. 

'  Certainly — certainly  ! '  agreed  Clement  Rudd,  with  so  much 
cordiality  that  Jane  saw  he  must  have  been  on  the  point  of  telling 
her  to  do  that  very  thing.  For  she  knew  him  so  well ;  it  required 
no  effort  now  to  read  his  mind.  His  appetites  were  all  either 
temporarily  sated  or  in  abeyance  ;  he  wanted  to  have  a  sleep  in 
order  that  he  might  return  to  them  with  renewed  zest.  His 
next  words  confirmed  her  supposition  ;  it  was  so  like  him  to  impose 
his  will  on  others  with  this  boisterous  heartiness,  as  though  it  were 
their  own.  '  Jane/  he  said,  '  take  the  little  Madre  upstairs.'  (So 
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that  was  to  have  been  the  new  name  !)  '  And  don't  hurry— don't 
hurry,  you  know.  Take  your  time.  A  couple  of  hours  till  dinner, 
and  women  like  a  chat  together.  I  know — /  know  ! ' 

They  were  dismissed,  and  Jane  led  the  way  upstairs.-  For  just 
an  instant  she  hesitated  outside  the  door  of  the  room  that  had  been 
sumptuously  refitted  as  a  bridal  chamber  ;  then  she  passed  it. 
'  There's  a  fire  in  my  sitting-room,'  was  her  rather  hasty  explanation 
to  Virginia  ;  she  shirked  making  any  explanation  to  herself.  Never- 
theless, she  had  no  intention  of  staying  to  talk — of  widening 
dangerously  the  unexpected  breach  that  the  girl  had  made  in  the 
armour  of  a  lifetime. 

Virginia  went  to  the  window  and  stood  looking  out.  She 
continued  to  do  it  even  after  Jane  had  turned  on  the  light  and  stirred 
the  fire  and  made  what  other  commonplace  bustle  she  could. 

'  Won't  you  have  a  rest  on  the  sofa  ? '  Jane  suggested  then, 
with  her  distant  kindness.  '  I  will  get  a  rug.' 

At  the  question  Virginia  turned  slowly,  but  it  was  evident  that 
she  had  not  grasped  its  rneaning.  More  than  ever  she  had  the  look 
of  a  sleep-walker,  Jane  thought. 

And  then  with  appalling  suddenness  the  lids  quivered  above  the 
girl's  dilated  eyes,  and  she  made  a  heartbreakingly  childish  gesture 
of  fear  :  she  was  awake.  '  I  can't ! '  she  said,  and  gave  a  gasp. 
'  You  know  I  can't ! ' 

Jane  had  a   sickening  sensation   of   being  trapped.    It   was 
impossible  to  pretend  that  the  girl's  words  were  an  answer  to  her 
trivial  question  ;   they  flung  open  the  doors  of  a  soul.    Why,  oh, 
why  had  she  not  fled  the  moment  her  miracle  happened  ?    What 
was  this  that  had  sprung  up  suddenly  between  her  and  freedom  ? 
She  found  that  she  knew  very  well.    Virginia  was,  for  some 
hardly  conscious  of  a  lapse  of  time  since  the  moment  of  their  mee 
She  had  seen  that  chink  in  the  armour  then  ;    she  was  appeali 
to  her  through  it  now.     Jane  fought  desperately  against  the  ap 
'  I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand/  she  said  with  her  habitual  c 
aloofness  that  checked  confidences. 

'  You  do — you  do  ! '  Far  from  checking,  that  opposition  released 
a  spring  of  action  in  Virginia.  She  came  swiftly  forward  ;  her  words 
leaped  out  in  a  torrent ;  she  stammered  uncontrollably.  '  You  know 
I  c-can't  stay — th-though  I've  married  him.  I  didn't  understand. 
I  th-thought  I  could  bear  it.  I've  always  borne  things.  But  I 
can't — I  can't !  Not  this.  I  s-see  now.  I  must  go.  C-can  I  go 
now  ? — Will  he  hear  me  ? '  Magnificently  she  insisted  on  the  chink, 
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through  which  she  had  seen,  once  for  all,  that  Jane  was  on  her 
side. 

And  Jane  suspended  the  fight  in  her  own  soul.  The  girl's 
immediate  danger  of  being  caught  if  she  attempted  to  rush  out  of 
the  house  as  she  suggested,  had  to  take  precedence  of  everything 
else.  '  No,  no  ;  don't  go  ! '  she  found  herself  saying.  '  You  must 
wait.  He  won't  be  asleep.  Wait — wait  a  minute.  Let  me 
think.' 

And  as  soon  as  she  thought,  she  saw  where  that  landed  her. 
What  now  was  the  use  of  further  thinking  ?  She  had  temporised 
when  her  only  hope  was  to  oppose  root  and  branch,  and  so  she  was 
lost.  It  was  plain  that  Virginia  knew  she  was  lost.  For  now  the 
girl  shuddered,  and,  stumbling  to  the  nearest  chair,  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands  :  she  was  to  be  helped,  and  with  the  need  for  action 
on  her  own  part  vanished  also  her  capacity  for  it. 

'  But  you  must  tell  me,'  Jane  said,  with  the  weak  anger  of  despair. 
'  At  least  you  must  tell  me  first — why  ? ' 

'  Why  what  ? '  Virginia  looked  up,  undismayed  by  an  irritation 
so  innocuous. 

'  Why — how  you  have  let  it  go  so  far,  of  course  ! ' 

'  Oh,  marrying  him,  you  mean  ? '  Virginia  was  enlightened, 
and  weighed  the  question.  '  Well,  but,  of  course,  I  thought — 
something  would  happen,'  she  submitted  simply. 

Of  course  :  Jane  remembered  and  understood.  Virginia  was 
young — young  !  And  youth  in  its  innocent  arrogance  is  always 
sure  that  something  will  happen  :  there  must  be  an  exception  to 
horrors — for  it. 

'  Besides,'  Virginia  was  explaining,  '  I  couldn't  stay  at  home 
any  longer.  It's  my  face/  She  referred  to  it  with  a  casual  imper- 
sonality, a  lack  of  self-consciousness  that  was  proof  indeed,  if  more 
proof  were  needed,  of  the  child  she  still  was.  '  People  stared  at 
me,  and  my  step-mother  didn't  like  it.  And  then  there  was  Ruby — 
her  daughter.  She's  older  than  me,  and  she  didn't  like  it,  either. 
They  seemed  to  think  I  did  something — put  myself  forward. 
When  we  were  alone  it  wasn't  so  bad ;  but  when  we  were  all 
asked  out  or  when  people  came  to  us — And  it  got  worse  and 
worse.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Of  course  there  was  father, 
but  it  was  no  good  telling  him.  He's  an  astronomer,  you  see,  and 
very  kind  and  good — only  you  mustn't  worry  him.  Besides,  he 
would  never  have  believed  they  both  hated  me*  And  then  Mr. 
Rudd  came,  and  somehow  it  was  arranged.  They  were  so  pleased 
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about  it,  and  it  seemed  a  way  out.  I  did  try  at  first  to  get  out 
of  it,  but  when  he  promised  to  settle  some  money  on  me,  it — it 
was  no  use/  Her  voice  trembled.  '  And  anyhow,  I  only  just 
didn't  want  to  marry  anyone  ;  1  wasn't — frightened.  But  now 
1  am.  There's  something — I  don't  know  what — I  only  know  I 
can't — I  can't !  I — I  belong  to  myself!' 

The  uncomprehending  cry  had  an  awful  poignancy.  'How 
old  are  you  ? '  Jane  asked. 

'  Eighteen/ 

So  it  was  true.  The  girl  had  been  asleep,  and  now  beyond 
a  doubt  she  was  awake  :  a  Cinderella  dreaming  of  a  fairy-prince — 
and  waking  to  a  Clement  Rudd.  But  what,  actually,  had  awakened 
her  ?  Jane  felt  that  she  had  a  right  to  know  that. 

'  Did  you  never  think/  she  asked,  '  what  it  meant  ?  If  you 
can  see  it  so  plainly  now,  didn't  you  see  anything  before  ?  '  She 
still  spoke  on  that  note  of  intense,  because  impotent,  exasperation  ; 
but  for  that  accident  of  arrested  sight,  she  could  not  help 
remembering,  she  herself  would  still  be  free. 

'  No/  Virginia  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  '  Don't  you  under- 
stand ?  How  could  I,  when  it's  you  who've  made  me  see  ?  ' 

1 1  ? '     Jane  rebelled.     '  Why,  I've  hardly  spoken  to  you  ! ' 

'No,  but — the  way  you  look/  The  childish  hands  helped 
out  the  inadequate  words  with  little  nervous  gestures.  '  It  was 
like  something  I'd  been  groping  for  made  plain.  It  made  me  see 
him — see  I  couldn't.  Why,  though  you're  not  married  to  him, 
it's  made  even  you — whatever  it  is — hard  and  cold.  When  you're 
not/ 

Jane's  mind  gave,  perforce,  profound  and  bitter  assent  to  that. 
That  was  what  life  with  Clement  Rudd  had  done  to  her,  even  though 
she  had  escaped  the  crowning  calamity  of  being  his  wife  :    his 
wives  it  had  killed  ;  her  it  had  made  hard  and  cold — when  si 
was  not.    And  now  this  girl,  by  reading  Clement  Rudd  throi 
her,  as  it  were— through  his  effect  on  her — had  riveted  upon 
the  chain  of  responsibility  for  whatever  was  to  come  of  that  revel 
tion.    And  very  well  Jane  knew  what  was  to  come  of  it !     Froi 
the  first  moment  she  had  instinctively  felt  the  approach  of 
danger.    Even  now,  however,  she  was  not  quite  beaten  :    in 
life-and-death  struggle  the  loser  is  hard  to  beat. 

'  Have  you  any  money  ?  '  she  asked — with  abruptness,  becaus 
BO  much  depended  on  it. 

Virginia  nodded  eagerly.     '  Five  pounds  that  father  gave  me/ 
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And  then,  indeed,  Jane  knew  that  she  was  beaten.  For  in  six 
words  Virginia  had  unconsciously  revealed  three  things  :  that  she 
had  never  owned  as  much  as  five  pounds  before,  that  she 
regarded  it  in  the  light  of  a  fortune,  and  that  no  help  or  compre- 
hension was  to  be  expected  from  a  father  who  could  hand  over  his 
daughter  to  a  man  like  Clement  Rudd  with  no  protection  from 
him  beyond  five  pounds.  She  no  longer  struggled  in  the  grip  of 
'the  fate  that  had  overtaken  her  with  such  cruel  unexpectedness. 
Virginia's  need  was,  beyond  all  question,  greater  and  more  urgent 
than  hers  ;  she  was  under  a  compulsion  of  the  spirit  to  come  to 
her  aid. 

'  You're  sure  now  ?  '  she  asked,  nevertheless.  '  You  know  what 
it  means  ? — what  you'd  be  facing  ?— poverty  and  loneliness  and 
hard  work  ?  ' 

'  Anything — anything  but  this  ! '  Virginia  responded  with  a 
passion  of  shrinking  sincerity  that  could  not  be  doubted. 

And,  after  all,  it  was  obvious.  The  one  thing  that  this  child  could 
not  be  was  the  wife,  in  anything  but  name,  of  Clement  Rudd.  It 
comforted  Jane  at  that  moment  to  remember  that,  although  her 
revolt  was  to  leave  her  still  her  father's  slave,  it  was  none  the  less 
revolt ;  although  he  would  never  know  it,  it  was  she  who  was 
saving  Virginia  from  him.  And  she  was  doing  it  without  com- 
punction, without  doubts.  True,  she  was  depriving  a  husband 
of  his  wife  ;  much  more  true,  in  actual  fact,  she  was  robbing  a 
buyer  of  his  purchase.  On  the  other  hand,  she  knew  how  Clement 
Rudd  treated  wives  ;  she  knew  to  what  usage  he  subjected  pur- 
chases :  she  had  to  choose  between  his  pleasures  and  this  girl's 
soul — indeed,  if  the  fate  of  three  wives  was  anything  to  go  by,  her 
very  life.  She  chose. 

And  the  next  moment  a  dagger  of  remembrance  thrust  its  way 
into  her  mind  :  she  had  left  her  precious  letter  behind  that  cushion 
in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  more  than  possible  that  her  father, 
as  he  settled  himself  on  the  couch  where  she  had  sat,  would  find  it, 
and  in  that  case  her  life  would  be  sheerly  impossible.  For  he  would 
guess  what  she  had  done  ;  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  to  bring  into 
operation  that  sixth  sense  of  his.  She  would  have  to  go — and 
without  her  hundred  pounds.  What  would  she  do  then  ? 

'  What  is  it  ?  '  Virginia  asked  uneasily.  '  Why  are  you  looking 
like  that  ? ' 

'  Nothing !  '  She  recovered  hold  on  herself.  Come  what 
might,  she  would  go  through  with  it  now.  Yet  even  as  she  made 
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up  her  mind  to  that,  another  paralysing  thought  was  ready  for  her. 
Virginia — the  girl  herself — she  was  so  lovely !  What  was  the  use 
of  making  sacrifices  for  such  a  girl  ?  ^  Wherever  she  went,  men  would 
fall  in  love  with  her ;  moreover,  almost  at  once  now  this  exquisite 
bloom  of  childhood  must  pass,  and  be  followed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  woman,  and  then  she  would  fall  in  love  herself.  After  awhile, 
she  would  be  free  of  Clement  Rudd,  and  after  that  she  would  lightly 
throw  up  the  training  that  had  been  given  to  her  at  such  a  cost,  and 
marry  again.  Why,  indeed,  should  she  not  ?  Jane  tried  to  look 
steadily  and  critically  at  her,  to  gauge  what  purpose,  what  strength 
of  soul,  might  be  in  her — to  repay  debts.  But  her  mind  refused  the 
task ;  it  would  not  be  fixed  on  that.  And  suddenly  she  realised 
why  :  it  was  because  it  did  not  matter  ! 

A  wave  of  great  joy  surged  through  her  as  she  saw  that — saw 
that  her  reason  for  doing  this  thing  was  not  the  serving  of  any 
purpose,  even  the  purpose  of  being  good  or  kind  or  unselfish  or 
Christian  ;  she  was  doing  it  simply  because  she  wanted  to — because 
she  could  not  do  otherwise.  If  it  was  a  thing  hard  to  do,  it  was  also 
a  thing  impossible  to  leave  undone,  and  therefore  that  was  an  end 
of  it.  Virginia  might  fail  to  profit  by  her  precious  opportunity 
she  might  marry  again,  she  might  forget  what  had  been  done  for 
her,  she  might  do  any  of  a  dozen  things  that  would  nullify,  in  a 
material  sense,  this  sacrifice  ;  it  made  no  difference. 

Another  thing  :  if  this  crisis  had  never  arisen,  if  she  herself  had 
been  able  to  profit,  as  she  had  intended,  by  her  windfall  of  inde- 
pendence, nothing  she  might  have  done  with  it  could  have  exceeds 
in  glory  this  moment  of  finding  and  obeying  her  own  soul ;  with  that 
the  perfect  flower  of  independence  was  hers  for  ever.  '  Ye  km 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of  ...  ye  know  not. 
Why  did  these  words,  to  which  she  had  never  given  more  than 
mechanical  ear,  suddenly  detach  themselves  from  all  the  other 
words  in  the  world,  and  beat  against  her  brain  ?  She  thrust  them 
back,  for  she  had  no  time  for  them  then. 

'  Now/  she  said  to  Virginia,  '  I've  thought  it  out.  Listen 
This  is  what  you  must  do/  Carefully  she  explained  to  the 
the  plans  that  had  been  made  for  herself ;  she  gave  her  directioi 
wrote  down  addresses,  thought  of  everything.  '  And  you 
make  your  five  pounds  go  as  far  as  possible/  she  cautioned  finally 
'  because  it  may  be  a  few  days  before  I  can  send  you  more/ 

'  Yes — yes/  Virginia  agreed  hurriedly  to  everything,  her  ej 
on  the  door  that  still  trapped  her. 
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'  Then  come,'  Jane  said,  and  opened  it. 

Very  quietly  they  went  down  the  thickly  carpeted  stairs, 
without  a  sound  Jane  opened  and  held  the  front  door,  and  Virginia 
slipped  through  it  into  the  darkness.  Their  farewell  was  a  nod. 
Not  yet  had  Virginia  even  thought  of  gratitude,  for  not  yet  was  she 
safe. 

Jane  went  at  once  to  the  drawing-room.  When  Virginia  was 
missed,  at  dinner-time,  she  had  to  be  ready  with  proof  that  she  had 
left  her  a  full  hour  earlier ;  it  did  not  do,  in  dealing  with  Clement 
Rudd,  to  neglect  any  detail. 

She  entered  the  room,  and  at  once  a  sound  reached  her — a 
horrible,  unnatural,  snoring  sound.  But  at  first  she  could  not  see 
her  father  ;  his  chair  and  the  couch  were  empty.  She  went  swiftly 
towards  the  fire — and  saw  him.  He  was  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
couch,  his  body  bent  brokenly  forward  and  with  a  heavy  list  to  the 
right,  so  that  his  left  arm  stood  out  stiffly  a  little  way  from  his  side. 
But  almost  before  she  had  seen  that,  the  snoring  sound  was  merged 
in  a  terrible,  choking  gurgle,  the  stiff  arm  fell  back  limply,  and  then 
there  was  silence. 

Death  :  this  was  death.  Not  for  an  instant  could  she  doubt  it, 
but  not  for  an  instant,  either,  was  she  stunned.  She  could  think 
with  extraordinary  clearness,  with  lightning  speed.  Since  this  was 
death,  there  would  be  time  enough  to  think  of  the  dead  ;  but  what 
of  that  little  flying  figure  in  the  dark  ? 

Her  first  step  lay  clear  before  her,  and  she  took  it.  Hurrying 
to  the  kitchen,  she  gave  rapid  orders  ;  then,  unobserved  in  the 
general  commotion,  she  left  the  house.  Running  with  all  her  speed, 
she  caught  Virginia  up  at  the  end  of  the  long  road  to  the  station. 

'  Oh  1 '  The  girl  gave  a  terrified  gasp.  '  Is  it  you  ?  How  you 
frightened  me  1  What  is  it  ?  ' 

'  You  must  come  back,'  Jane  said.     '  He  is  dead.' 

Virginia  shrank  back.  '  No,  no  !  I  can't — I  won't ! '  She  had 
grasped  only  the  first  statement. 

'  You  must — at  once,'  Jane  repeated  firmly.  There  was  no 
time  for  argument  or  explanation  ;  she  had  to  bear  down  the  girl's 
opposition  immediately  by  sheer  force  of  will,  and  she  did  it.  '  He 
is  dead.  He  won't  hurt  you  now,  ever.  I  promise.  Come.' 

When  they  reached  the  house,  the  maids  were  huddled  in  a 
scared  group  in  the  brightly  lighted  porch.  Behind  them  the  two 
gardeners  waited.  The  expression  in  those  watching  eyea  changed 
from  fright  to  curiosity  as  they  approached* 
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'  We  wondered  where  you  was,  miss/  one  of  the  maids  said, 
with  hardly  veiled  inquisitiveness.  '  It  seemed  so  strange,  not 
bein'  able  to  find  you  or — or  Mrs.  Rudd.' 

Jane  felt  five  pairs  of  eyes  probing — probing.  She  was  equal  to 
the  occasion,  as  she  felt  that  at  this  moment  she  would  have  been 
equal  to  any  other.  '  Mrs.  Rudd/  she  said  quietly,  '  went  to  try 
to  find  a  doctor,  too.  I  guessed  she  might  lose  her  way,  and  went 
to  look  for  her.  Has  the  doctor  come  yet  ? ' 

'  Here   he   comes   now,    miss ! '    Curiosity,    appeased   in   one 

direction,  switched  itself  easily  into  the  new  channel. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  # 

It  was  late  that  night  before  Jane  was  free  to  go  to  her  own 
room.  She  had  sent  Virginia  to  bed  hours  earlier  ;  now  the  servants 
had  gone,  too  ;  the  house  was  quiet  and  in  darkness.  But  she 
herself  had  no  hope  of  sleep,  and  drew  a  chair  to  her  fire.  It  was 
perhaps  half  an  hour  later  that  there  was  a  low  knock  at  her  door. 

'  Come  in  ! '  she  said,  surprised,  and  it  was  Virginia  who  answered 
the  summons. 

'  Why — you've  not  been  to  bed  ?  '  Jane  questioned,  though 
the  fact  was  obvious.  The  girl  was  fully  dressed  ;  her  cheeks  were 
tinged  with  colour,  her  eyes  brilliant  with  some  repressed  emotion. 

'  No.  I  was  waiting  to  see  you — when  it  was  all  over/  Virginia 
held  out  a  letter.  '  I  didn't  give  it  you  before,  in  case — in  case  it 
was  important.  The  maids  picked  it  up  on  the  floor  after  the  men 
lifted  him  up  ;  they  thought  it  had  dropped  out  of  one  of  his  pockets. 
You  had  gone  on  ahead  to  see  that  the  bed  was  ready,  so  they 
gave  it  to  me.  There  was  no  envelope,  and  I  read  it.  I'd  read  it 
through  before  I  understood  that  it  was  yours  and  not  his/ 

Jane  took  the  letter.  Yes,  it  was  hers — the  lawyer's  letter 
that  she  had  hidden  behind  the  cushion.  And  instantly  light 
broke  on  her ;  what  had  puzzled  her  about  her  father's  sudden 
death  was  clear  enough  now.  Fatigue,  excess  of  good  living,  the 
excitement  of  the  wedding — these,  she  had  gathered  from 
doctor's  discreet  questions,  were  in  themselves  hardly  enough 
account  for  it.  Did  she  know  of  no  shock,  no  unexpected  emotion 
in  addition  ?  No,  Jane  had  known  of  nothing  like  that,  and 
had  said  so.  But  now  she  knew  !  Now  she  could  realise  with 
what  an  upsurging  of  baffled  anger  her  father  must  have  read  her 
letter — must  have  seen  himself  left  with  an  inexperienced  gir 
wife  as  his  only  shield  against  "discomfort,  seen  himself,  for  the 
time,  powerless  to  constrain  one  of  his  women. 
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'  I  see/  she  said,  absorbed  ;  '  yes,  that  explains '  and  broke 

off. 

'  Does  it  ?  '  Virginia  fastened  upon  it  swiftly.  '  I  thought 
so !  I've  been  thinking  for  hours.  And  one  thing  I  thought 
was  that  you'd  rather  not  know  about  the  letter  till  the  doctor 
had  asked  all  his  questions  ;  then  you  wouldn't  have  to  lie.  That's 
why  I  kept  it.  It — it  was  all  I  could  do  for  you/ 

Jane  looked  at  her  wonderingly.  '  But  you  ? — you  mean  you 
thi"k  you  understand  ? '  She  half  smiled  at  the  idea  ;  she  had 
not  reckoned  with  the  fact  that  suffering  such  as  the  girl  had 
compressed  into  a  day  may  be  a  forcing-house  indeed  to  spiritual 
growth. 

'  I  don't*  know,  but — yes,  I  think  so.  He  found  this  letter, 
didn't  he  ?  He  didn't  know  about  it  before  ?  And  he  hated  you 
to  have  any  money  of  your  own  ?  He  thought  you'd  leave  him, 
and  things  would  be — annoying  and  uncomfortable  with  only  me  ? 
And  yet,  because  of  this  money,  he  had  lost  the  power  to  stop 
you  ? '  The  girl's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Jane ;  she  spoke  slowly, 
with  pauses  between  her  tentative  statements ;  it  was  as  though 
she  drew  each  fresh  one  from  the  confirmation  of  the  last  that  she 
read  in  Jane's  eyes.  Now  she  went  on  with  more  certainty.  '  And 
it  made  him  angry,  and  helped  to  bring  on — his  illness.  And  it 
was  this  money  that  you  were  giving  to  me,  before  you'd  even  got 
it,  robbing  yourself  of  every  hope  for  me — for  me  !  And  I  just 
snatched  it,  and  never  thought.  But  I've  thought  now.  He's 
dead,  but  that's  an  accident ;  it  wasn't  his  death  that  saved  me  ; 
it  was  you;  it's  still  you;  it  will  always  be  you!'  She  flung 
herself  on  her  knees,  and  hid  her  face  against  Jane's  shoulder. 
The  repressed  emotion  found  vent.  '  I  love  you — I  love  you  ! ' 

Jane  raised  her  arm,  so  as  to  draw  the  girl  within  its  shelter, 
The  snuggling  movement  she  made  there  was  curiously  warming 
and  sweet,  and  the  eyes  she  raised  presently  were  full  of  a  shy  young 
light  of  hero-worship. 

As  Jane  bent  and  kissed  the  lips  that  so  plainly  hungered  to  be 
kissed  by  her,  she  felt  something  melt  within  her.  This  was  love  1 
Nothing  could  so  have  brought  home  to  her  the  fact  of  her  freedom 
as  this  demonstration  that  at  last  it  had  been  possible  for  her 
to  awaken  and  to  respond  to  love.  Not  that  she  deceived  herself 
for  a  moment.  This  was  love,  but  it  would  not  last — for  her  I 
In  a  year  or  two,  when  the  girl  had  grown  into  a  woman,  it  would 
be  reft  from  her,  and  given  to  another.  But,  meanwhile,  it  waa 
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hers — and,  indeed,  in  a  sense  it  was  hers  eternally.  This  white 
blossom  of  girlhood,  that  waited  still  its  lovely,  gradual  unfolding, 
that  had  not  been  rudely  torn  by  covetous  hands  to  a  premature,, 
tragic  maturity — this  was,  because  she  had  saved  it,  hers  for  ever. 
The  girl  was  right ;  the  accident  of  death  could  not  rob  her  of  that ; 
she  had  done  it  before  Clement  Rudd  died,  and  so  she  could  look 
at  Virginia  almost  as  a  god  might  look  at  his  own  handiwork — 
not  possessively,  but  with  a  creative  ecstasy  in  its  perfection. 

Virginia  saw  that  light  kindle  in  her  eyes.  '  Do  you  love  me,' 
she  whispered,  '  just  a  little  ? ' 

'  Yes/  Jane  said. 

'  But  did  you — when  you  did  it  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  I  don't  think  so/ 

'  You  didn't ;  I  knew  you  didn't ! '  Virginia's  eyes  searched 
hers  in  awed  astonishment,  and  she  hesitated.  '  Well,  but  then, 
why  did  you  do  it  ?  Why  should  you  ?  ' 

And  Jane,  too,  paused  in  wonder  before  the  mystery  of  a  thing 
that  had  been  so  much  greater  than  she.  '  Ye  know  not — ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of/  Again  the  words  rose  to 
memory — a  sigh,  a  challenge,  the  proudest  of  promises.  .  .  . 
So  that  at  last  she  could  answer,  with  a  sense  of  its  being  the  most 
satisfying,  the  most  intoxicatingly  glorious  solution  to  the  riddle 
of  the  universe — '  I  don't  know  !  ' 

V.  H.  FRIEDLAENDEB. 
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THE   TWO  PRESIDENTS: 
WOODROW   WILSON  AND   RAYMOND  POINCARZ. 

NOT  very  much  alike  in  their  outward  aspects — the  two  Presidents : 
'  the  spare  grey  man  with  the  long  jaw,'  who  plunged  so  coura- 
geously into  New  Jersey  politics  from  Princeton  University  seven 
years  ago,  and  who  still  looks  so  scholarly  and  serious  in  his 
portraits,  though  his  laugh,  they  say,  '  hangs  on  a  hair  trigger ' ; 
and  the  sturdy,  fresh-complexioned,  bearded  little  lawyer  from 
Lorraine,  with  the  big  forehead  and  the  blue,  expressive  eyes. 
But  there  are  many  points  of  curious  similarity,  as  well  as  some 
interesting  points  of  contrast,  in  their  characters  and  careers. 

The  Frenchman  'apparently  was  the  more  striking  schoolboy  : 
'  a  notable  boy,  serious,  energetic,  kind,  speaking  and  writing  well,' 
carrying  off  all  the  prizes  at  the  Lycee  of  his  native  Bar-le-Duc,  and 
already  a  personification  of  those  solid  qualities,  accuracy,  common- 
sense,  good  judgment,  general  level-headedness,  which  were  to 
win  him  later  the  friendly  nickname  of  '  la  prudence  lorraine/ 
The  schoolboy  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  so  obviously 
the  father  of  the  man  who  now  sits  in  '  The  White  House.'  He 
was  a  promising  boy  enough  as  boys  go.  He  had  an  open,  engag- 
ing manner  and  was  very  generally  liked,  so  say  his  biographers  ; 
he  played  baseball  for  his  first  college  and  would  have  made  a 
'  dandy  player,'  the  captain  of  the  team  told  him,  if  only  he 
hadn't  been  '  so  dam  lazy  ' ;  he  was  a  great  walker,  and  in  congenial 
company  a  great  talker ;  but  nobody  foresaw  in  him  a  future 
President  of  the  United  States — or  even  a  future  man  of  note. 

It  was  not  until  he  went  up  to  Princeton — the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  as  it  was  then  called— in  1875,  that  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  whom  we  know  began  to  become  recognisable.  The  young 
Southerner  (his  Scoto-Irish  father  was  living  in  Virginia  when  he 
was  born)  very  quickly  made  his  mark  as  a  leader  and  as  a 
Democrat.  He  still  did  not  shine  much  in  class— four  years  later 
he  was  to  pass  out  as  only  forty-first  among  the  forty-two  '  honor 
men  ' ;  but  he  had  already  chosen  for  himself  the  line  of  life  which 
he  was  to  follow.  His  '  confident  selection  of  the  kinds  of  work 
to  which  he  proposed  to  devote  himself,  and  his  easy  indifference 
to  all  subjects  not  directly  to  his  purpose,'  were  the  characteristics 
which  most  struck  his  colleagues.  He  himself  records  the  interest- 
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ing  fact  that  it  was  his  chance  reading  of  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  '  Men  and  Manners  in  Parliament,'  by  '  The  Member  for 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds  '  (a  pseudonym  then  used  by  Sir  Henry 
Lucy),  which  more  than  anything  else  moved  him  to  turn  all 
his  energies  in  the  one  direction — that  of  politics.  Fascinated  by 
those  vivid  pictures  of  English  parliamentary  life,  he  took  up 
political  history  in  real  earnest,  and,  as  his  friend  Mr,  W.  B. 
Hale  puts  it, '  the  comparative  merits  of  the  British  parliamentary 
method  of  government  and  of  the  private  committee  method  of 
the  United  States  became  the  theme  round  which  his  mind  con- 
tinued to  revolve  for  many  years.'  In  1877  we  find  him  starting 
a  Liberal  Debating  Club  at  Princeton,  holding  forth  on  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  century  British  statesmen  from  Burke  to 
Cobden,  and  showing  himself  a  very  up-to-date  student  of  econo- 
mics as  a  disciple  of  Walter  Bagehot.  In  August  1879  the  Inter- 
national Review  published  a  striking  article  from  his  pen  on 
'  Cabinet  Government  in  the  United  States ' — a  notable  event  in 
his  career.  In  1880  his  health  broke  down  and  he  spent  most  of 
1881  in  enforced  idleness  at  home.  Then  came  a  year  and  a  half  of 
tranquil  existence  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  as  junior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Renick  and  Wilson  he  sought,  while  continuing  his 
political  studies  very  energetically,  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  the 
law. 

M.  Poincare's  progress  into  public  life  was  swifter  and  more 
direct  than  Mr.  Wilson's,  though  it  was  interrupted  at  the  start 
by  his  '  volontariat  '• — in  the  2Qme  de  ligne- — at  Nancy.  He  was  a 
keen  and  efficient  soldier  (he  ended  up  as  Captain  in  the  Chasseurs 
Alpins),  and  very  possibly  there  were  moments  in  which  he  indulged 
in  day-dreams  of  military  glory,  but  he  was  not  to  be  easily  turned 
aside  from  his  pursuit  of  the  law  and  politics.  His  twentieth  year 
found  him  installed  in  Paris  as  a  young  '  avocat '  with  a  future, 
but  not  too  much  absorbed  in  the  law  to  prevent  him  from  showing 
his  paces  very  effectively  in  the  field  of  literature  with  dramatic 
criticisms  and  excellent  appreciations  in  the  Reviews  of  the  books 
and  bookmen  of  the  moment.  In  1883,  in  his  capacity  as  Secretary 
to  the  Conference  des  Avocats,  he  delivered  his  first  public  address — 
an '  eloge '  of  Dufaure,  a  high-minded  French  Minister  of  the  'seven- 
ties, whose  very  name  is  now  almost  forgotten  outside  France, 
though  young  Raymond  Poincare's  generous  panegyric  did  much  to 
revive  his  memory  in  his  own  country.  Four  years  later,  July  1887, 
the  young  lawyer-politician  is  elected  Depute  for  the  Meuse  (the 
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three  other  candidates,  of  whom  General  Boulanger  was  one,  polling 
only  6000  votes  to  his  34,796),  and  becomes  Chef  de  Cabinet  to  his 
friend  and  fellow  Lorrainer,  M.  Jules  Develle,  Minister  for  Agriculture 
in  the  Cabinet  of  M.  de  Freycinet.  It  was  very  characteristic  of  him 
that  he  was  in  the  Chambre  des  Deputes  for  three  years  before  he 
allowed  himself  to  mount  the  tribune  and  make  his  voice  heard. 
Not  until  1891  did  he  make  a  set  speech.  The  time  was  that  of 
the  '  Affaire  Wilson  '  and  of  '  Boulangisme,'  and  the  reconstitution 
of  the  national  finances  on  a  sound  basis  was  the  most  urgent  problem 
of  the  day.  M.  Develle  had  counselled  his  protege  to  specialise  in 
'  difficult  questions.'  This  was  a  question  difficult  enough,  and 
young  Poincare  had  applied  himself  to  it  with  the  utmost  diligence. 
He  had  become  a  real  expert  in  finance,  and  in  1891  he  was  entrusted 
with  what  has  always  been  regarded  in  the  French  Chamber  as  a 
duty  of  prime  importance,  that  of  making  the  '  report '  on  the 
Budget.  His  speech  was  an  immense  success,  and  in  1893  he  was 
appointed  '  Rapporteur  General.'  His  public  career  dates  from 
this  point.  During  the  subsequent  twenty  years  we  find  him  in 
turn  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Minister  of  Finance,  President 
of  the  Chamber,  Senator,  Minister  of  Justice,  Prime  Minister, 
and,  finally,  in  January  1913,  President  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Wilson's  road  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  United  States 
was  strikingly  different,  but,  like  M.  Poincare,  he  was  qualifying 
himself  all  the  time  for  that  high  office  by  the  nature  of  his  work 
and  his  experiences,  and,  as  with  M.  Poincare,  the  three  subjects 
to  which  he  was  giving  most  attention  were  education,  law,  and 
finance.  The  partnership  of  Renick  and  Wilson  at  Atlanta  was 
short-lived,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1883  Mr.  Wilson  entered  on  a  two 
years'  post-graduate  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
From  1885— the  year  of  his  marriage — to  1890  he  lectured  on 
History  and  Political  Economy  at  that  university,  as  well  as  at 
another  in  Connecticut  and  a  well-known  college  for  women  at 
Bryn  Mawr  near  Philadelphia.  In  1890  he  was  offered  the  Chair 
of  Jurisprudence  and  Politics  at  Princeton,  which  he  held  until 
1902,  when  he  was  made  President  of  that  famous  institution.  In 
November  1910,  after  an  election  which  was  to  constitute  an  epoch- 
making  event  in  American  history,  he  was  installed  as  Governor 
of  New  Jersey.  In  March  1913  he  became  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  pleasant  exercise  for  the  imagination  to  try  to  picture 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  of  the  'nineties,  who  was  slowly  but  surely 
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to  transform  Princeton  from  a  luxurious  dwelling-place  for  wealthy 
young  sybarites — '  the  most  charming  country  club  in  America ' — 
into  one  of  the  most  advanced,  efficient,  and  democratic  univer- 
sities in  the  world.  To  visualise  him  at  all  we  must  remember — 
what  his  intimate  friends  seem  to  have  no  chance  of  forgetting — 
that  this  very  serious-minded  man,  this  resolute  reformer  and  stern 
idealist,  is  and  always  has  been  very  human  and  good-humoured 
• — that  he  has  always  been  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  '  a  clubbable 
man.'  Even  now  he  has  a  schoolboyish  habit  of  keeping  his  hands 
in  his  trousers  pockets  while  discussing  affairs  of  State,  and  in 
private  life  his  most  salient  characteristic  is  said  to  be  his  love  of 
fun.  Then,  as  now,  he  neither  smoked  nor  drank,  but  if  you  have 
wit  and  geniality  and  high  spirits  and  good  manners  and  good  health 
and  good  looks  you  can  be  very  popular  with  your  fellowmen, 
even  when  they  are  in  their  teens,  or  only  just  out  of  them,  and 
you  are  a  Spartan  of  middle- age.  We  may  be  sure  that,  for  all 
his  strenuousness  and  his  high  ideals,  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  favourite 
with  those  young  Princeton  plutocrats,  and  that  he  transformed 
many  of  them  into  true  democrats  and  unselfish  citizens.  One 
feels  that  his  fine  qualities  must  have  been  infectious.  Here  is  a 
sympathetic  picture  of  him  from  the  pen  of  a  friend  : 

'  Beyond  and  above  all  other  convictions  that  ripened  during 
those  twelve  years  in  the  enlivening  companionship  of  students, 
in  the  joyful  exercise  before  them  of  his  gift  of  speech,  and  in  the 
lonely  stillness  of  a  heart  that  pondered  the  history  of  human 
institutions  and  the  laws  of  progress,  there  grew  up  in  Woodrow 
Wilson  a  fervent  devotion  to  democracy.  You  cannot  understand 
the  man  from  this  time  forth,  you  cannot  follow  the  battle  of  the 
next  few  years  through  the  intricate  alleys  through  which  it  raged, 
unless  you  are  conscious  that  you  are  always  beholding  a  scene  in 
which  the  central  figure  is  that  of  a  prophet  inspired  by  a  passion- 
ate sense  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  of  social  justice;  a  warrior 
burning  with  abhorrence  of  secret  things  that  divide  and  isolate, 
hot  with  hatred  of  the  artificial  distinction,  the  unearned  privilege, 
the  unequal  opportunity  ;  a  Knight  animated  by  a  loving  tender- 
ness for  the  man  at  the  bottom — a  tenderness  not  sentimental 
but  born  in  reason.' 

One  feels  that  the  friend  does  not  exaggerate — that  this  is  a  true 
portrait. 

If  he  was  to  shape  Princeton  according  to  his  own  notions,  his 
work  was  cut  out  for  him  !  From  the  first  his  aim,  as  he  put  it 
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humorously  himself,  was  to  make  the  graduates  henceforth  '  as 
unlike  their  fathers  as  possible,'  but  it  was  not  until  he  became 
President  of  the  University  that  he  could  initiate  what  seemed  to 
him  the  really  essential  reforms  in  its  administration.  The  first 
was  the  holding  of  an  examination  which  students  must  pass  or  else 
go.  The  next  was  to  recast  entirely  the  academic  curriculum, 
not  sweeping  away  the  classics  or  doing  anything  else  sensational, 
but  introducing  a  basis  of  general  education  containing  '  all  the 
elements  of  modern  knowledge '  (to  use  Mr.  Wilson's  own  words) 
and  calculated  to  '  fit  a  man  to  serve  his  country  better.' 

Then  came  the  institution  of  what  he  called  the  preceptorial 
system — small  groups  of  students  being  associated  with  a  tutor 
or  professor,  with  whom  they  were  to  live  in  constant  intercourse 
instead  of  merely  listening  to  formal  lectures  for  a  few  hours  every 
week.  The  greatest  change  of  all,  however,  was  in  the  gradual 
democratising  of  the  spirit  of  the  place — in  making  '  a  gentleman 
chum  with  a  mucker  '  as  a  proud  young  gentleman  put  it  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  transformation.  The  story  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
efforts  in  this  direction,  their  gradual  triumph  in  the  face  of  violent 
opposition,  and  their  partial  failure  eventually  through  the  un- 
timely munificence  of  a  dead  millionaire,  are  full  of  interest  and 
even  excitement,  but  considerations  of  space  forbid  the  telling  of  it 
here.  Suffice  it  to  note  that,  a  sum  of  three  million  dollars  having 
been  bequeathed  in  1910  by  an  old  alumnus  of  Princeton  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  Graduate  College  to  be  constituted  upon  the  aristocratic 
and  plutocratic  lines  which  for  the  last  eight  years  had  been  in  pro- 
cess of  alteration,  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  trustees  of  the  University  came 
to  loggerheads,  and  in  September  of  that  year,  after  careful  reflec- 
tion during  a  three  months'  holiday,  he  resigned  the  Presidency. 
Meanwhile,  by  great  good  fortune,  a  splendid  alternative  had 
become  available  for  him.  On  September  15,  1910,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  State  Convention  as  candidate  for  the 
Governorship  of  New  Jersey.  On  November  8  he  was  elected. 

Never  was  there  a  more  incongruous  association  than  that  of 
the  ex-President  of  Princeton  and  his  political  '  backers/  The 
whole  course  of  the  election  was  a  delightful  comedy  in  three  Acts  ; 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  could  not  have  bettered  it.  The  Democratic 
party  in  the  State  had  been  out  of  power  for  fourteen  years,  and  its 
'  boss,'  Ex-Senator  James  Smith,  knew  that  its  only  chance  of 
defeating  the  Republicans  lay  in  the  discovery  of  a  suitable  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Governorship — a  candidate  of  good  repute 
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(of  which  the  party  itself  was  bankrupt)  and  of  impressive  person- 
ality ;  Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  very  man.  His  high-sounding 
principles,  backed  by  his  distinguished  personal  record,  would 
surely  win  the  day.  What  mattered  it  if  they  had  to  humour  him 
by  verbally  agreeing  to  all  his  absurd  conditions  ?  Once  they 
had  got  him  '  in/  they  would  know  how-  to  deal  with  him.  The 
curtain  of  Act  I.  falls  upon  Ex-Senator  James  Smith  chuckling. 
In  the  course  of  Act  II.  he  chuckles  less.  This  Woodrow  Wilson 
is  a  bit  of  a  surprise.  Apparently  he  is  not  just  a  schoolmaster 
with  ideals  and  the  faculty  of  fluent  speech — he  is  a  singularly 
shrewd  and  resourceful  and  energetic  man  of  the  world.  It  still 
seems  incredible  and  ridiculous,  but  what  if  he  were  really  to  succeed 
in  carrying  his  scheme  of  reform  into  effect — reorganisation  and 
economy  in  administration  ;  the  equalisation  of  taxation ;  the 
control  of  corporations  ;  employers'  liability ;  the  preventing  of 
corrupt  practices  at  elections ;  and  (worst  of  all)  conservation  of 
natural  resources  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  ?  End  of 
Act  II.  Ex-Senator  James  Smith  looking  very  serious.  Act  III. 
shows  us  Mr.  Wilson  triumphantly  elected  and,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  Mr.  James  Smith,  already  beginning  to  realise  his  aims 
with  the  most  astonishing  persistence  and  success.  The  Democrats 
have  got  their  candidate  in  and  he  himself,  James  Smith  the 
Democrat  '  boss/  is  evidently  going  to  get  nothing  out  of  it !  In 
fact,  he  is  being  shamelessly  held  to  his  own  plighted  word — to 
that  promise  not  to  seek  re-election  as  United  States  Senator  which 
Woodrow  Wilson  had  extracted  from  him  before  consenting  to  be 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Governorship  !  Ex-Senator  James 
Smith,  Democratic  '  boss '  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  appeals 
in  his  agony  to  the  biggest  '  boss '  of  all,  the  hero  of  Tammany, 
Mr.  Croker,  already  long  retired  from  American  politics,  but  still 
a  keenly  interested  observer.  Mr.  Croker  listens  sympathetically 
and  is  thoroughly  disgusted  with  what  he  learns  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  behaviour.  'An  ingrate/  he  declares  with  scorn,  'is  no 
good  in  politics/  End  of  Act  III. 

The  quite  impenitent  '  ingrate '  persisted  unblushingly  in 
carrying  out  his  programmes  of  reform  and,  as  an  American  writer 
expresses  it,  in  proving  himself  '  an  idealist  who  can  down  the 
politicians  and  get  results/  The  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
useful  measures  introduced  within  the  first  five  months  of  his 
Governorship  were  so  remarkable  that  politicians  soon  recognised 
in  him  an  inevitable  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
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States.  In  March  1911  Colonel  George  Harvey,  editor  of  the 
North  American  Review,  speaking  to  a  Southern  audience,  heralded 
him  as  the  ideal  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party,  summing  him 
up  as  follows  :  '  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  highly  Americanised  Scotch- 
Irishman,  descended  from  Ohio,  born  in  Virginia,  developed  in 
Maryland,  married  in  Georgia,  and  now  delivering  from  bondage 
that  faithful  old  Democratic  Commonwealth,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey/  Already  it  looked  as  though  Mr.  Bryan,  the  Democratic 
hero  of  previous  elections,  had  no  chance  of  being  again  the  nominee 
of  the  party,  though  he  still  had  a  large  following.  When  at  the 
Party  Convention  of  1911  Mr.  Bryan  threw  in  his  support  on  Mr. 
Wilson's  side,  as  against  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  was  the  only  other  serious 
candidate,  the  outcome  of  the  voting  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  Republican  nominee  was  the  retiring  President  Mr.  Taft, 
while  Mr.  Roosevelt,  a  Republican  also,  ran  as  a  Progressive.  Tlie 
Republican  vote  was  split,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected. 

In  considering  the  personalities  and  achievements  of  Mr.  Wilson 
and  M.  Poincare,  it  is  very  interesting  to  reread  the  chapters  in 
which  Lord  Bryce  in  '  The  American  Commonwealth/  and  Mr. 
Bodley  in  his  admirable  book  on  France,  set  forth  and  reflect  upon 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Republics. 
Both  writers  make  one  feel  that,  except  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, '  golden  mediocrity  '  is  the  attribute  most  desired — if  not 
actually  most  desirable — in  the  holders  of  either  post.  The 
Presidency  of  the  Republic,  according  to  Mr.  Bodley,  is  apt  to  be 
regarded  in  France  as  '  a  vain  office  ' — best  filled  by  a  citizen  '  of 
unemphatic  character  and  unsensitive  temperament.'  It  was 
thought  to  be  well  enough  filled  by  M.  Felix  Faure,  a  type  of  the 
successful  and  intelligent  man  of  business  who  takes  an  active  part 
in  politics  ;  it  was  filled  almost  ideally  by  M.  Carnot,  '  industrious, 
cultivated,  scrupulous,  unobtrusive.'  A  President's  functions  in 
France  are  so  rigidly  circumscribed  that  they  offer  no  scope  to  a 
powerful  personality.  Political  genius  in  a  French  President  is 
reckoned  out  of  place — if  combined  with  military  genius  it  would 
be  viewed  with  apprehension  and  alarm.  Integrity,  dignity, 
common-sense,  savoir-faire — these  are  almost  the  only  qualities 
really  essential.  If,  in  addition,  he  can  make  an  eloquent  speech 
and  win  the  esteem  of  other  nations  by  his  tact  and  address,  tant 
mieux  ! 

In  normal  times  the  qualifications  which   fit    a  man  for  the 
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Presidency  of  the  United  States,  despite  its  wider  scope  and  bigger 
possibilities,  are  very  similar.  It  is  so  much  an  accepted  thing  that 
America's  '  First  Citizen '  is  seldom  first  by  reason  of  outstanding 
virtues  or  attainments  that  Lord  Bryce  devotes  a  separate  chapter 
to  the  question,  '  Why  Great  Men  are  not  chosen  Presidents/  His 
answer  in  brief  is,  first,  that  great  men  are  rare  in  American  politics. 
American  politics  are  less  interesting  to  a  man  of  wide  outlook  and 
lofty  intellect  than  European  politics,  being  subject  to  a  variety 
of  limitations ;  no  foreign  politics,  for  instance,  are  within  the 
scope  of  the  State  Legislature ;  while  social  reforms  and  philan- 
thropic projects  are  largely  excluded  from  the  survey  of  Congress  ; 
and  both  State  and  Federal  politics  are  concerned  for  the  most 
with  commerce,  industrial  enterprise,  and  finance.  Secondly,  when 
such  men  are  anxious  to  serve  their  country  the  method  of  choice 
does  not  bring  them  to  the  front ;  for  instance  a  Member  of  Congress 
can  represent  only  his  own  district  and  should  he  make  enemies 
locally — and  a  great  Statesman  must  be  prepared  to  make  enemies — 
his  chances  for  the  rest  of  his  life  are  as  good  as  gone.  Thirdly,  in 
quiet  times,  it  is  found  in  practice  that  great  men  are  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

'  Thus  it  comes,'  says  Lord  Bryce,  writing  in  1888,  that  '  since 
the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  died  out  with  Jefferson  and  Adams 
and  Madison  some  sixty  years  ago,  no  person  except  General  Grant 
has  reached  the  chair  whose  name  would  have  been  remembered 
had  he  not  been  President,  and  no  President  except  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  displayed  rare  or  striking  qualities  in  the  chair.  Who  knows 
or  cares  to  know  anything  about  the  personality  of  James  K.  Polk 
or  Franklin  Pierce  ?  The  only  thing  remarkable  about  them  is 
that  being  so  commonplace  they  should  have  climbed  so  high. 

Among  the  most  valuable  studies  of  the  United  States  d 
stitution  which  Lord  Bryce  had  for  reference  in  1888  was  a  small 
volume  entitled  '  Congressional  Government '  by  one  Woodrow 
Wilson,  published  four  years  previously.  Reading  it  now  and 
remembering  what  a  forceful  personality  was  recognisable  in  its 
author  even  in  those  early  'eighties,  one  feels  that  somebody  ought 
to  have  been  able  to  '  spot  a  winner '  in  this  very  trenchant  and 
thoroughgoing  critic  of  what  he  calls  '  Government  by  Committee  ' 
as  distinguished  from  Government  by  a  responsible  Cabinet  Ministry. 
He  sees  endless  disadvantages  and  many  dangers  in  the  '  separation 
of  the  right  to  plan  from  the  duty  to  execute ' — to  his  mind  the 
cardinal  flaw  in  the  Congressional  system  and  one  on  which  he 
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enlarges  in  page  after  page  of  strenuous  argument.  '  Strict  account- 
ability ' — evidently  a  favourite  phrase  of  his  already  then — is  his 
remedy  for  the  disease.  '  Power  and  strict  accountability  for  its 
use  are  the  essential  constituents, '  he  says,  '  of  good  government/ 
In  the  Congressional  system  he  finds  power  arbitrarily  and  methodi- 
cally divided  between  Congress  with  its  Committees  and  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  Cabinet ;  while '  accountability '  can  be  brought  home 
to  none  of  them.  '  Accountability '  may  be  said,  however,  to  be 
only  the  first  plank  in  his  platform  :  the  second  is  increased  power 
for  the  President.  He  contends  throughout  that  Congress  has  come 
to  trespass  unduly  upon  the  President's  province.  All  that  he  has 
to  say  on  this  subject  derives,  of  course,  a  greatly  enhanced  interest 
in  the  sight  of  recent  developments. 

M.  Poincar6,  also,  has  expounded  in  an  authoritative  book 
the  principles  of  government  that  exist  in  .the  State  of  which  he 
has  become  President,  but  his  volume  ('  How  France  is  Governed,' 
English  edition,  1913)  is  purely  expository  and  contains  little 
in  the  way  of  criticism.  The  fact,  however,  that  both  Presidents 
have  thus  set  forth  in  writing  the  constitutions  of  the  great  Republics 
which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  rule  emphasises  the  one  out- 
standing resemblance  between  them,  namely  the  thoroughness 
with  which  they  both  trained  themselves  for  their  task.  So  many 
men  seem  to  have  reached  the  President's  chair  almost  by  chance  ! 
Here  are  two  men  who  might  almost  have  said  to  themselves  forty 
years  ago  :  '  I  am  destined  to  the  Presidency — I  must  equip 
myself  for  the  post.' 

Many  of  M.  Poincare's  admirers,  indeed,  would  say  that  he  had 
equipped  himself  even  better  for  the  role  of  French  Prime  Minister 
than  for  that  of  French  President,  if  only  one  could  imagine  a 
Ministry  in  France  remaining  long  enough  in  power  to  enable  its 
head  to  achieve  something  really  noteworthy  in  the  way  of  reforms. 
In  his  quiet,  cautious,  level-headed  way  he  is  a  born  reformer,  and 
in  this  field,  as  President,  he  has  little  scope.  His  mastery  of 
finance  must  have  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  successive 
War  Ministries,  but  whether  in  war  or  peace  a  French  President 
cannot  well  do  much  towards  initiating  new  laws  affecting  methods 
of  education  or  the  administration  of  justice  or  the  conditions  of 
labour  or  indeed  any  of  the  great  problems  that  inevitably  exercise 
the  mind  of  a  constructive  statesman.  Apart  from  his  active 
share  in  foreign  policy  and  his  control  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  State,  the  French  President  presides  but  does  not 
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govern.  With  the  stately  Palais  de  1'Elysee  to  live  in  and  the 
pleasant  Chateau  de  Rambouillet  in  which  to  enjoy  change  and 
rest,  with  a  salary  of  £24,000  a  year  and  a  similar  amount  for 
ceremonial  expenses,  his  role  is  very  like  that  of  a  Constitutional 
Monarch.  As  long  as  he  is  content  to  be  '  King  Log  '  he  may  expect 
to  complete  his  seven  years'  tenure  of  office  without  mishap,  and 
the  type  of  man  likely  to  wish  to  be  '  King  Stork  '  is  not  likely  to 
be  elected  President.  Mr.  Laurence  Jerrold,  in  his  very  sympathetic 
study  of  '  France  To-day,'  declares  that  so  experienced  and  alert 
a  politician  as  M.  Clemenceau  cherished  some  fears  as  to  whether 
M.  Raymond  Poincare  might  not  have  ambitions  in  this  direction, 
but  one  feels  that  in  this  case  M.  Clemenceau  strangely  under- 
estimated '  la  prudence  lorraine.' 

As  Prime  Minister,  with  efficient  colleagues  and  an  adequate 
lease  of  power,  M.  Poincare  would  inevitably  proceed  further  in  the 
various  directions  in  which  he  started  out  very  successfully  during 
his  too  brief  periods  of  office  as  Minister,  more  especially  as  Minister 
of  Finance.  Finance  is  his  forte,  and  what  he  calls  '  la  sincerite 
budgetaire '  is  to  his  mind  the  most  urgent  necessity  in  French 
politics.  In  the  field  of  education  also  there  are  many  ideas  and 
schemes  which  as  Prime  Minister  he  might  carry  into  effect,  but 
with  which  as  President  he  cannot  hope  to  make  progress — ideas 
and  schemes  hinted  at  or  sketched  out  in  some  of  the  admiral 
addresses  he  delivered  in  different  parts  of  France  as  Minister 
Public  Instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  probably  in  tl 
role  that  his  qualifications  for  the  Presidency  became  most  manifest, 
for  a  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  apt  to  be  continually 
'  en  evidence '  and  becomes  known  to  every  section  of  the  com- 
munity, especially  if,  like  M.  Poincare,  he  be  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  stimulating  and  inspiring  speech.  The  list  of  M. 
Poincar6's  public  utterances  in  this  capacity  is  remarkable  for  their 
number  and  variety.  We  find  him  discoursing,  now  on  Renan  to 
delegates  of  the  learned  societies  at  the  Sorbonne,  now  at  the 
servatoire  to  a  theatrical  audience  on  Alexandre  Dumas  fits,  Saint 
Sae'ns,  and  Massenet.  Now  he  is  analysing  the  life  work  of  some 
famous  politician,  now  reviving  memories  of  the  great  past  of  the 
Institut  de  France,  now  finding  new  and  moving  thoughts  to  express 
to  his  young  compatriots  on  the  illustrious  example  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
These  speeches,  or  most  of  them,  have  been  reprinted,  and  are  well 
worth  reading.  They  are  not,  and  do  not  aim  at  being,  masterpieces 
of  oratory,  but  they  are  all  the  products  of  a  man  of  fine  brain  and 
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warm  heart  who  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  deliberately  acquiring 
the  faculty  of  expression.  They  are  carefully  conceived,  deftly 
executed,  essays,  with  a  beginning  and  an  end  to  them,  and  never 
a  careless  sentence.  Lucidity,  succinctness,  finish — these  have 
always  been  the  characteristic  features  of  M.  Poincare's  speeches 
whether  on  public  platforms,  in  Parliament,  or  at  the  Bar.  At  the 
Paris  Bar,  it  may  be  recalled,  M.  Poincare,  during  those  years  when 
affairs  of  State  have  not  claimed  all  his  energies,  met  with  uniform 
success  and  became  a  universal  favourite.  One  of  the  finest  tributes 
ever  paid  to  him  is  contained  in  the  speech  in  which  M.  Labori, 
the  famous  champion  of  Captain  Dreyfus,  conveyed  to  him  on  his 
accession  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  the  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  of  his  fellow  advocates. 

Mr.  Wilson  applied  himself  not  less  industriously  in  his  younger 
days  to  the  mastery  of  the  orator's  art  and  not  without  success, 
but  it  was  evidently  not  in  him  to  attain  to  that  purity  of  style, 
that  perfection  of  utterance,  which  we  find  both  in  the  writings 
and  in  the  speeches  of  M.  Poincar6.  We  can  all  remember  the 
half  a  dozen  or  so  rather  unfortunate  phrases  which  stood  out  with 
such  disconcerting,  and  apparently  quite  unintended,  promin- 
ence in  his  war  addresses  and  manifestoes.  It  is  not  easy  to 
explain  how  he  comes  to  be  guilty  of  such  lapses.  Certainly  it  is 
not  from  poverty  of  vocabulary  or  from  carelessness  in  composition. 
In  other  respects  there  seems  really  little  to  choose  between  the 
Frenchman  and  the  American.  Mr.  Wilson  has  had  the  bigger 
field  for  his  activities  and  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  problems 
with  which  to  grapple,  but  one  feels  that  he  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  the  same  qualities  of  energy  and  thoroughness  and 
prudent  determination  that  have  marked  M.  Poincare's  career  as 
a  statesman.  The  remark  of  Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  when  young 
Raymond  Poincard  was  first  pointed  out  to  him  at  a  caf6  in  Paris, 
might  have  been  made  with  almost  equal  truth  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  :  '  Sacrebleu,  quand  celui-la  tiendra  un  os  il  ne  lachera 
pas  !  '  The  long  jaw  of  the  American  has  as  good  a  grip  aa  the 
square  jaw  of  the  Frenchman.  j 

What  will  they  look  like  to  Posterity — our  two  Presidents  ? 
What  will  be  said  6f  them  in  the  histories  and  biographical  diction- 
aries of  a  century  hence  ?  Will  Woodrow  Wilson  rank,  as  his  ad- 
mirers predict  boldly,  with  Washington  and  Lincoln  ?  Will  Ray- 
mond Poincare  be  regarded  as  the  first  really  adequate  President  of 
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the  French  Republic  ?  Such  speculations  are  fascinating  but  idle. 
We  can  feel  sure  only  that  both  men  will  stand  out  conspicuously, 
and  that  the  world  will  still  be  interested  in  their  personal  idio- 
syncrasies. President  Wilson's  manysidedness  will  be  remembered 
— his  wide  range  of  sympathies  and  enthusiasms  and  accomplish- 
ments, his  sense  of  fun,  his  love  of  music,  his  familiarity  '  with 
Kipling's  latest  poem  and  Chesterton's  latest  paradox,'  the  remark- 
able blend  in  him  of  the  scholar  and  the  practical  man.  '  An 
idealist  but  not  a  visionary,'  '  The  President  who  reads  Greek  and 
writes — shorthand  ' :  those  neat  characterisations  of  him  will 
not  be  forgotten.  M.  Poincar6,  doubtless,  will  continue  to  be 
thought  of  as  '  la  prudence  lorraine,'  and  that  wise  phrase  of  his 
will  continue  to  be  quoted  :  '  avant  de  reviser  la  constitution  on 
pourrait  peut-etre  essay er  de  1'appliquer.'  Contrasts  will  inevitably 
be  drawn  between  his  forceful  personality  and  brilliant  attain- 
ments and  the  drab  mediocrity  of  his  immediate  predecessors  in  the 
Presidency.  Recalling  his  term  of  office,  no  future  President  will 
have  the  face  to  complain,  as  did  Casimir-Perier  when  he  resigned, 
of  being  '  nothing  but  a  Master  of  Ceremonies,'  nor  will  it  be  possible 
for  anyone  to  regard  the  post,  as  M.  Grevy  is  said  to  have  described 
it,  as  merely  '  an  honourable  retreat  for  an  old  servant  of  the 
country.'  It  must  always  be  accounted  a  splendid  thing  for  the 

2 

his  old  friend  and  ministerial  colleague,  M.  Hanotaux,  has  well 
expressed  it,  Raymond  Poincare  has  risen  to  the  highest  position 
in  France  because  among  the  Frenchmen  of  his  generation  he  ia 
really  the  best. 

FREDERIC  WHYTH. 


French  that  in  this  hour  of  danger  they  should  have  been  able 
to  attain  to  the  democratic  ideal — '  le  Pouvoir  au  Meilleur.' 
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OF  course  no  one  is  ever  really  well  off,  unless  he's  addle-pated 
with  contentment,  and  can  imagine  nothing  better  than  what 
he's  got. 

But,  all  the  same,  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  when  a  change 
comes  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true,  even  though  cold-blooded 
Prudence"  with  her  boiled-fishy  eyes,  tells  you  that  as  like  as  not 
it's  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  or  out  of  the  wet  blanket 
into  the  frost-bite. 

Anyway,  too  good  to  be  true  was  how  it  seemed  to  us  as  we  sat 
on  the  city  walls  at  Chester,  the  three  of  us — Molly  and  I  and  the 
baby — in  fair  midsummer,  1916,  and  gloated  over  our  good  luck. 
Our  papers  were  '  examined  and  found  correct/  our  passports  were 
vised,  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  wait  till  the  Ammunition  Carrier, 
commonly  called  the  A.C.,  sailed  from  somewhere  in  England  to 
Archangel. 

But  the  mystery  everything  was  wrapped  in  was  so  amazing. 
When  once  the  appointment  was  made,  and  the  boat  and  place  of  de- 
parture given  in  a  sealed  letter,  no  names  were  mentioned  again.  It 
was  '  port  named  '  and  '  ship  aforementioned/  Then,  beside  our 
Russian  passports,  there  were  the  permits  to  leave  England,  the 
orders  for  the  transport  to  take  us  at  all,  the  harbour  warrant, 
and  finally  the  pass  to  enter  the  docks.  It  was  all  like  Johnnie 
Russki  at  his  very  best,  only  no  tips  were  needed. 

So  yesterday  afternoon,  in  the  stewing,  steaming  heat,  we  waddled 
down  through  a  lot  of  amused,  polite,  but  ever-challenging  harbour- 
police — Basukas,  we  shall  be  calling  them  presently.  We  were  laden 
to  the  teeth  with  bags  and  wraps,  for  the  usual  small  boy,  who  is 
such  a  useful  nuisance,  isn't  allowed  in  the  area,  so  you  do  your  own 
portering.  I  gave  the  pass  to  K.  I.,  the  baby,  to  hand  up  to  all  and 
sundry  who  might  want  it,  for  Molly  and  I  hadn't  a  finger  to  spare. 
He's  not  two  yet,  and  enjoyed  it  hugely,  but  one  mighty  Irish  con- 
stable nearly  howled  when  he  realised  we  were  off  to  the  perilous 
seas  and  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Yet  with  all  these  precautions,  the  first  thing  on  board  was  a 
strange  yarn  how  the  day  before,  in  a  momentary  pause  in  the  up- 
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roar  of  the  docks,  one  of  the  men  thought  he  heard  a  tick-ticking 
somewhere  near  him. 

'  Open  that  bale  ! '  he  roared. 

And,  right  enough,  it  was  a  clockwork  machine  snug  in  a  nest  of 
gun-cotton,  or  something  funny,  set  to  go  off  that  night,  for  choice 
on  the  ship  next  berth  to  us. 

She  won't  sail  for  a  few  days.  They  are  having  all  her  cargo 
out  to  make  sure. 

Then,  from  grave  to  gay — for  that's  the  way  of  the  sea — they 
told  us  how  one  of  our  own  drums  (metal  casks)  of  poison-gas  got 
lively  and  cleared  the  dock-side  and  all  the  ships  near  in  a  skurry 
for  masks ! 

Morning  brought  the  whisper  of  the  happy  capture  of  the  second 
U-boat  that  was  working  outside,  and  certainly  by  midday  a 
destroyer,  our  own  private  convoy,  ranged  alongside  and  signalled 
us  out.  This  time  we're  really  off. 

That  evening  and  all  next  day  we  followed  the  long  curve  of  the 
north  Irish  coast.  Hour  after  hour,  just  ahead  of  us  to  our  right, 
the  destroyer  slipped  from  one  sea  to  the  next,  rolling  and  dipping 
in  the  long  Atlantic  swell.  To  our  left  lay  the  bleak  grey  cliffs. 
At  one  point  the  skipper  handed  us  his  glasses.  A  dark  naked 
promontory,  backed  with  splintered  rocks,  ran  out  into  the  white 
of  the  foam — the  Giant's  Causeway. 

Then  we  lost  the  land  and  entered  into  the  wilderness  of  waves. 
Once  a  sailing-ship  came  near  to  cross  our  track.  In  a  second,  from 
the  rocking  lurch  of  half-speed,  our  escort  sprang  into  life.  One 
moment  a  grey  floating  splinter,  the  next  she  leaped  forward,  turning 
as  she  went,  and  hurled  herself  on  the  intruder.  There  was  a  pause 
as  they  talked.  Then  the  other  changed  her  course  and  passed 
far  astern. 

They  have  only  too  good  reason  to  distrust  these  harmless- 
looking  wind-jammers.  They  have  been  known  to  spawn  mines. 

At  night  we  saw  the  signal  b'ghts  of  some  cruiser  winking  in 
the  far  darkness.  Our  convoy  answered,  and  the  lights  flashed  to 
and  fro  .across  the  waves.  Then  she  came  up  to  us  and  roared 
hoarsely  through  the  speaking-trumpet. 

That  was  her  last  good-night.  We  were  far  enough  out  by  now 
to  look  after  ourselves  and  to  go  up  in  glory  if  need  be.  When 
morning  broke  we  were  alone. 

Our  course,  as  disclosed  in  the  orders,  was  to  fetch  a  compass 
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far  round  the  North  Cape  of  Norway,  and  not  to  approach  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  any  land. 

The  third  day  out  we  came  upon  an  auxiliary  cruiser  at  target 
practice.  Of  course  she  was  really  a  tramp,  taken  over  by  the 
Admiralty,  but  she  certainly  wasn't  a  beauty.  She  signalled  us 
to  stand  and  deliver,  hauled  in  her  target,  and  sent  a  boat  aboard 
us  to  examine  our  papers,  while  we  steamed  slowly  in  great 
circles,  pitching  nose-under.  She  also  gave  us  the  latest  wireless 
news,  for  ships  like  ours  aren't  provided  with  Marconi  machines. 
It  gives  the  dear  Huns  a  better  chance  so.  Get  them  some 
day,  I  suppose.  Mustn't  complain.  Why,  we've  only  just  had 
guns. 

After  that  we  went  back  to  our  world  without  time  or  space. 
Every  evening  the  sun  shone  later  and  later  as  we  went  farther 
north.  The  weather  was  beautiful.  The  days  were  Cambridge, 
.and  the  nights  Oxford  blue. 

Meanwhile  we  have  found  another  lad  of  parts  on  board,  namely 
the  cabin  steward.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  he  had  helped  to 
sink  the  Kap  Trafalgar.  His  story  of  the  running  fight  was  great. 
You  must  know  that  boats  which  once  were  liners  do  not  make 
ideal  fighting  ships — too  high  out  of  the  water,  and  too  much 
woodwork  about.  They  make  too  big  a  target,  and  they  burn  like 
match-boxes  when  hit.  A  real  man-of-war  goes  into  action  just 
stripped  steel  plates.  So  the  English  manoeuvred  all  the  time 
to  keep  their  boat  end-on  to  the  enemy  (that  means  a  smaller 
target),  and  then  they  fired  to  sink — fired  low,  that  is.  Never 
mind  the  pleasure  of  setting  the  other's  deck-houses  ablaze — that 
was  Fritz's  idea  of  hard  hitting.  You  hit  her  under  water,  and 
the  rest  won't  matter.  They  were  riddled  like  a  sieve,  and  burn- 
ing all  over  the  place,  but  they  kept  on  firing  low  till  they  got  the 
other  down. 

Farther  and  farther  north  we  passed.  Colder  grew  the  wind, 
but  brighter  shone  the  sun,  and  the  sky  took  a  clearer  blue — that 
faint  and  fugitive  April  blue  you  sometimes  see  in  spring  in 
England. 

Nothing  happened  for  several  days,  and  then  suddenly  there 
came  a  flash  in  the  pan.  I  was  on  deck  alone  in  the  early  morning, 
looking  at  the  unruffled  steel-blue  sea  in  the.  sun,  when  in  the 
middle  distance  I  saw  a  Going.  Something  like  a  bubble  burst 
with  widening  rings,  and  a  Shape  moved  below  the  water. 
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'  Hi,  Sambo ! '  I  yelled  to  a  nigger  as  he  crossed  the  fo'c'sle, 
'  what's  that  over  there  ? ' 

He  turned  and  stared  at  it  with  dropped  jaw.  And  while  he 
did  so,  let  me  explain  that  on  an  A.C.  all  the  crew  must  be  British 
subjects.  That  bars  Dagoes  out  of  the  engine-room,  so  now  we 
have  Sierra  Leone  stokers,  black  as  ink,  but  as  much  subjects  of 
King  George  as  you  or  I  are. 

Then  Sambo  rolled  black  face  and  white  eyes  upwrard,  and 
spoke  with  gleaming  teeth. 

'  It's  feesh  ! ' 

Great  Scott !     A  school  of  whales.    I  hadn't  thought  of  that ! 

Of  course  we  are  having  the  white  nights  now.  More  than 
that,  in  fact,  for  yesterday  Molly  brought  off  a  really  priceless 
jest  all  on  her  own.  I  burst  into  our  state-room  only  to  find  her 
turned  in. 

'  I  say,  bundle  on  your  furs  and  come  out.  You  must  see  the 
sky  !  The  sun's  all  white,  in  blinding  yellow  clouds.  Out  you  come  ! ' 

'  What  ?    At  this  time  of  night  ? ' 

'  Well,  my  dear  girl,  you  can't  have  a  really  good  look  at  the 
midnight  sun,  except  at  midnight !  ' 

By  this  time  the  two  jolly  mates  and  we  are  as  thick  as  thieves, 
and  they  have  told  us  the  stormy  prelude  of  our  coming  aboard. 
It  ran  thus : 

The  Commodore  comes  down  to  see  that  everything  is  ship-shape, 
and  finally  asks : 

'  Ail  ready  for  your  passengers  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir, '  says  the  mate. 

'  You're  to  have  two  and  a  half,  I  understand/ 

'  How's  that,  sir  ? ' 

'  Well,  it's  the  Archangel  chaplain  and  his  wife  and  little  boy.' 

Taffy  put  a  tooth  on  his  lip,  as  Meredith  would  say,  and  took 
a  turn  up  the  deck  and  back  again,  treading  mostly  on  his  heels* 

'  What  ?  A  Skype  ?  '—(short  for  sky-pilot).  '  Oh,  Commodore, 
can't  you  send  him  by  another  boat  ? ' 

'I'm  afraid  I  can't.' 

'  But,  sir,  you  know  what  our  last  journey's  record  was.  This 
time  we'll  go  up  for  sure  with  a  Skype  on  board ! ' 

'  Then  we  can  only  hope  he's  not  a  Jonah.' 

Their  last  journey's  record  was  : 

(1)  Allowed  to  start  for  Archangel  and  the  White  Sea  in  earl 
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December  by  some  wise  men,  who — ought  to  have  been  sent  out  with 
them. 

(2)  A  seven  months'  trip  out  and  home,  instead  of  seven  or  eight 
weeks. 

(3)  Five  months  in  the  ice. 

(4)  Three  times,  '  Abandon  ship.' 

No  wonder  they  were  afraid  of  a  Jonah  ! 

The  Second  Mate  told  me  how,  the  third  time  the  ice-pack  was 
drifting  them  on  to  the  rocks,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  order  to 
abandon,  and  the  skipper  came  below  and  found  him  smoking  in 
his  bunk. 

'  Hallo  !    Aren't  you  coming  ?  ' 

'  No,  thanks,  captain.  What's  the  good  of  taking  to  the  ice  with 
this  wind  blowing  ?  You'll  reach  nowhere.  I'll  go  down  with  the 
boat.  Much  more  comfortable.' 

In  the  end  the  wind  changed,  and  they  cleared  the  rocks.  But 
they  were  quite  helpless  all  the  time  and  had  to  go  where  the  pack 
took  them,  with  a  choice  of  deaths  left  them  between  freezing  and 
drowning  ;  just  the  same  as  ourselves  at  this  moment.  If  by  a 
miracle  we  didn't  explode  and  took  to  the  boats  we  should  all  be  dead 
of  exposure  in  a  couple  of  hours.  It's  too  cold,  and  we're  much  too 
far  from  land  for  any  hope  of  reaching  it. 

'A  short  life  in  the  saddle,  Lord ; 
Not  long  life  by  the  fire  ! ' 

There's  a  terrible  story  going  of  how  the  crew  of  one  ship  did  take 
to  the  ice  last  winter,  and  how  two  crippled,  frost-bitten  men  fetched 
up  somewhere  at  a  Samoyede  settlement,  and  that  was  all. 

Well  might  Taffy  say,  considering  how  strong  the  old  superstition 
is  against  having  a  preacher  on  board  : 

'  If  you'd  been  with  us  last  time,  Padre,  I  don't  say  we'd  have 
thrown  you  on  to  the  ice,  but  you  wouldn't  have  had  a  civil  word 
spoken  to  you  !  ' 

To  which  I  answered  : 

'  Ah,  but  Jonah  was  running  away  from  danger,  and  I'm  running 
into  it  with  my  eyes  open  ! ' 

By  this  time  we  had  passed  our  farthest  north  and  were  edging 
down  south  again.  We  were  on  deck  one  afternoon  when  suddenly 
Molly  turned  to  me  with  : 

'  Can't  you  smell  something  ?  ' 

We  went  to  the  side  and  sniffed  the  wind  that  was  blowing 
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from  due  south.     Something  faint  and  sweet  mingled  with  the 
hot  air. 

'  Why,  it's  Russia  !  ' 

It  was  the  honey  scent  of  sun-baked  pines  and  heather. 

Later  on  it  came  in  sight,  the  Narrows  that  form  the  mouth  of 
the  White  Sea.  This  time  we  never  saw  the  great  shelving  rocks, 
five  hundred  miles  long  and  a  thousand  feet  high,  that  stand  as  one 
unbroken  barrier  along  the  Murman  coast  up  to  the  North  Cape. 
We  were  kept  carefully  out  of  sight  of  land.  Before  us  lay  a  flat, 
sandy  shore,  with  fir  trees  covering  it  like  a  cloak  down  to  the  yellow 
edge  of  the  beach. 

But  there  were  abundant  signs  of  new  life  since  three  years  ago. 
Up  a  little  bay  at  one  point  was  a  signal  station.  Down  the  coast, 
every  ten  miles  or  so,  were  clumps  of  wooden  doll's  houses.  Two 
pairs  of  mine-sweepers  were  working  their  way  up  the  channel,  and 
with  them  came  a  sub -deputy-auxiliary  cruiser,  who,  like  the  other 
long  ago,  sent  a  boat  to  examine  our  papers.  As  she  lay  across  our 
bows,  rolling  aimlessly  about,  she  seemed  somehow  vaguely  familiar, 
and  since  idle  curiosity,  like  everything  else  idle,  is  very  strong  at 
sea,  I  turned  to  one  of  the  deck  hands  : 

'  You've  younger  eyes  than  I  have.  What's  her  name  ?  Under 
the  black  paint  there — can  you  read  it  ? — It's  not  ABC.  I  can  see 
that.  But  what  is  it  ?  ' 

'  It's  D-E-F-G-H-I,  I  think,  sir/ 

'  Ah,  I  thought  as  much  ! — Hi !  You  in  the  boat ! — Are  you  the 
Dzfghi  ?  Commonly  called  the  "  Deaf  Guy  "  !  Used  to  run  from 
Dog's  Docks  to  Timbuctoo  ? ' 

(You  will  all  see  from  the  above  how  beautifully  I  work  the 
war-time  mystery  stunt.) 

'  Ay,  ay,  sir.     That's  us/ 

'  Why,  I  took  that  trip  on  her,  there  and  back,  eight  years 
ago/ 

'  Oh,  then  you  don't  need  no  telling  what  a  horrid  old  hooker 
she  is  ! ' 

Whereat  the  boat's  crew  laughed  mirthlessly. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  you  so  seldom  have  a  chance  of 
entering  a  town  by  the  front  door,  for  travelling  by  river  is  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Yet  come  by  water,  and  you  always  make  a 
grand  approach  ;  by  road  sometimes  ;  by  rail  never. 

Archangel  is  no  exception.     The  outside  roads  can  be  ruled  out. 
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They  only  exist  as  lumber-tracks.  The  railway  station  is  on  the 
far  side  of  the  river,  and  it's  half  a  day's  journey  to  get  there. 
But  enter  by  the  lordly  river,  the  great  North  Dvina,  and  you'll 
wonder  where  you've  got  to,  that  this  five-mile  water-front  with 
its  rows  of  wooden  houses,  its  quays  and  parks,  and  later  its  domes 
and  great  white  buildings,  should  be  the  sub-arctic  town  which  is 
to  English  people  the  last  place  on  earth,  whose  very  name  means 
only  the  farthest  back  of  far  beyond.  Yet  it's  a  wonderful  place, 
considering. 

The  estuary  below  Archangel  is  a  tangle  of  channel  and  branches, 
with  three  main  outlets  to  the  sea.  They  say  that  the  Challenger 
sailed  up  the  most  westerly,  but  it  silted  up  long  ago,  and  then 
they  used  the  old  Korabel  (ship)  channel.  Now  it  also  is  out  of  use, 
and  the  entrance  is  through  the  Maimoxa  River,  the  easternmost 
of  the  three.  It  is  very  narrow,  but  the  scour  of  the  tide  keeps  it 
deep,  so  there  lie  the  woodyards  and  sawmills,  one  after  another, 
and  there  go  the  ships.  It's  pretty  country.  Right  and  left, 
reaches  of  quiet  water  open  out  and  stretch  away  between  groves 
of  larches  and  firs  among  the  meadows  where  they  grow  the  finest 
hay  in  the  world.  I  mean  that  literally — it's  the  most  wonderful 
stuff.  By  some  means  they  keep  it  a  lovely  green  and  the  scent  of 
it  fills  the  street  when  a  sleighful  goes  by  in  midwinter. 

All  down  these  lower  reaches  the  soil  is  as  rich  as  plum  pudding. 
Where  the  banks  are  cut  down  sharp  by  last  spring's  ice-going  you 
can  see  it  sliced,  and  plum  pudding  is  just  what  it  looks  like.  What 
a  place  this  will  be  when  the  next  contra-ice-age  comes,  and  Aus- 
tralia gets  cold  and  we  get  hot !  Then  you'll  have  the  North  Dvina 
blossoming  like  the  rose,  and  all  burgeoning  with  Siberian  million- 
aires, and  I'll  build  my  desirable  and  detached  villa  residence  on 
the  top  of  the  bluff  where  the  fleet  of  trawling  schooners  lies  in 
September  waiting  for  the  great  fish  fair. 

The  sawmills  themselves  are  built  upon  their  own  rubble, 
deposits  of  shavings  and  splinters  and  sawdust — wood-waste,  they 
call  it — layer  on  layer  of  it.  You  see  it  in  section  as  you  pass 
the  water-side,  where  the  loading  ships  lie,  and  when  you  see  it 
you  can  well  believe  that  when  a  mill  catches  fire  it  burns  with 
its  whole  heart  and  from  its  heart. 

Many  things  we  remembered  back  into  their  places  as  we  picked 
our  way  slowly  up-stream.  And  that  was  just  it — the  crowded 
shipping  made  the  difference.  The  boats  lay  two  deep  at  some  of 
the  wharves,  so  the  Narrows  were. narrower  than  ever.  What  a  place 
for  a  U-boat !  I  wonder  they  haven't  tried. 
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All  of  a  sudden,  and  long  before  we  expected  it,  we  found  we 
were  passing  the  straggling  wooden  front  of  Solombola,  as  the 
suburb  of  Archangel  is  called,  and  we  were  next  door  to  there. 

Solombola  has  deep  water  alongside  and  was  built  for  the  grain- 
port  when  they  used  to  float  the  stuff  down  the  rivers  for  shipment 
here.  In  those  days  they  built  an  ugly  wooden  English  church 
on  the  quay,  and  three  years  ago  it  still  was  the  custom  to  drive 
all  the  way  to  morning  service  there,  though  Solombola  had  died 
long  before  that.  The  coming  of  the  railways  had  taken  the  wheat 
to  the  Baltic  ports — that  and  German  influence.  You  see,  during 
the  open  months  Archangel  had  free  access  to  a  Russian  sea,  and 
that  would  never  do,  because  the  Hun  knew  that  he  could  close  the 
Baltic  any  time  he  wanted  to  cripple  Russian  trade.  So  Archangel 
only  got  a  narrow-gauge  single  line  of  railway,  and  was  left  to  its 
wood  trade,  which  is  scattered  over  twenty  miles  of  river.  But 
now  the  half-rotten  old  quay  was  busy  again,  for  they've  made  it 
the  coaling  station. 

Then,  round  the  bend,  the  city  itself  came  in  sight,  and  a  great 
sight  it  was,  but  what  a  change ! 

The  port  we  had  sailed  from  is  famous  all  the  world  over  for 
its  vast  shipping,  but  I  vow  the  smoke  lay  on  Archangel  river  and 
the  masts  crowded  as  thick  as  there.  Then  as  we  came  up,  the 
picture  grew  complete.  There  were  the  tugs  and  launches  belching 
trails  of  sulphur  from  the  Pit.  There  were  the  big  ships  at  anchor, 
or  fidgeting  just, out  of  mid-stream,  all  roaring  their  impatience  to 
get  to  their  berths  at  the  new  quays  beyond  the  town.  And 
there  beneath  it  was  the  old  life  of  the  Russian  town  going  on  just 
the  same  as  ever.  There  were  the  long  skiffs  full  of  market- 
women,  a  dozen  oars  all  rowing  together,  and  keeping  very  good  time 
too ;— the  flats  piled  high  with  hay,  looking  after  themselves, 
with  Johnnie  Russki  fast  asleep  on  the  top  of  the  lot;  the  ferry- 
boats, all  colours  with  the  shawls  and  kerchiefs  of  the  mob  on  deck  ; 
and  of  course  the  rafts  of  timber  from  far  up-stream,  the  terror 
of  foreign  skippers — immense  rafts  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide  and 
anything  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  Their  crew  is  a  man  or 
two,  sometimes  a  family,  whose  hearthstone  is  a  slab  of  rock  to  light 
a  fire  on,  in  front  of  a  shanty  three  feet  high  to  sleep  under  when 
it  rains.  But,  bless  you,  they  had  been  here  before  the  war,  so  down 
they  came  as  if  nothing  were  happening,  an  object  of  angry  inte 
to  everything  near  them,  each  one  looking  like  a  cross  between 
half-made  street  and  a  forest  clearing.  They  were  provided  wi 
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two  tugs  each  to  keep  them  good,  one  to  pull  in  front  and  the  other 
to  push  behind. 

Then  there  was  a  cry  of  delight  from  Molly,  and  behold,  above 
the  trees  of  the  Esplanade,  the  roof  of  Our  House,  and  we  had  come 
to  our  own  again.  It  was  the  white  enchanted  palace  in  the  wood, 
which  was  once  our  home,  and  now  should  be  again. 

But  step  ashore  and  take  possession  we  couldn't,  much  as  we 
should  have  liked  to.  Our  discharge  lay  ahead  of  "us  at  Bakaritsa, 
the  new  unloading  quay  above  the  town  on  the  far  side.  So  on  we 
went  to  the  town-end,  past  the  great  open  market  with  the  old  fishing 
harbour  below  it.  The  famous  White  Sea  fishing  fleet  hadn't  yet 
returned  from  the  grounds,  but  a  few  early  comers  were  there,  as  fine 
a  lot  of  boats  as  you'll  see  anywhere,  and  as  pretty,  for  they're  painted 
red  and  green  and  yellow,  with  the  Russian's  love  of  colour.  And 
remember,  everything  on  board  has  to  be  of  the  best  when  you  face 
that  terrible  sea  off  the  Murman  coast,  where  one  mistake  means 
death  by  drowning,  for  there's  no  port  in  a  storm  out  there — only 
a  wall  of  rocks  to  bleach  your  bones. 

At  the  town-end  we  came  to  a  stop.  £7,000,000  jewel  as  we 
were — for  that  was  the  worth  of  our  cargo  of  munitions — they 
hadn't  a  berth  for  us  till  midnight,  so  we  anchored  opposite  the 
square  monastery  church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  with  its  one 
copper  and  four  green  domes,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  town. 
Here  the  well-known  Troitski  Prospect,  or  rather  the  continuation 
of  it,  runs  along  the  front  and  there  we  saw  another  change.  A  neat 
little  red-bodied  car  came  into  sight,  skimmed  down  the  middle  of 
the  road,  halted  opposite  us,  and  skimmed  away  again.  The  trams 
had  come  at  last,  and  about  time,  too,  for  a  town  five  miles  long. 

At  last  a  berth  was  found  for  us,  and  we  were  allowed  to  proceed 
to  Bakaritsa,  the  new  port  for  landing  the  munitions.  And  when 
I  saw  it,  then  for  the  first  time  out,  I  knew  fear. 

There  were  some  thirty  ships,  all  discharging  explosives.  They 
lay  stem  to  stern  along  the  quay-side.  The  quay  itself  was  piled 
high  with  more  danger-stuff,  and  the  quay  was  made  of  wood. 

Three  years  ago  I  saw  six  woodyards  burning,  so  I  know  that 
this  is  asking  for  it.  If  anything  happens  we'll  all  go  off  one  after 
the  other  like  a  row  of  Chinese  crackers. 

As  my  fellow-countryman  is  reported  to  have  said  :  '  We're 
skating  on  the  thin  ice  over  the  mouth  of  an  active  volcano.' 

I'll  keep  my  thoughts  to  myself,  because  it's  no  business  of 
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mine.     But  I  shan't  breathe  freely  till  to-morrow,  when  we're  well 
out  of  this. 

Allah  is  great,  and  each  man's  fate  is  written  on  his  forehead. 
So  if  we're  blown  up  to-night,  what  harm  ? 

The  inevitable  came  in  September.  One  afternoon  I  was 
lighting  our  real  English  open  fire — for  show — in  addition  to  the 
great  stove,  when  I  heard  a  voice  outside  calling  : 

'Are  you  there,  Mr.  Cullen  ?     May  I  come  in  ?  ' 

It  was  the  Vice-consul. 

'  A  most  dreadful  thing  has  happened,'  he  ran  on.  '  Bakaritsa 
is  on  fire,  and  the  crews  of  some  of  the  wrecked  ships  are  on  their 
way  here  now.' 

So  that  was  the  noise  we  heard  about  an  hour  ago,  just  like  a 
couple  of  distant  rockets,  not  half  as  loud  as  the  midday  gun. 

I  left  word  to  have  all  the  kettles  boiling,  and  went  out  into  the 
avenue.  An  unending  procession  was  going  down  the  Troitski 
Prospect,  cabs,  trolleys,  and  drays  of  wounded.  It  had  been  a 
smash,  and  there  isn't  a  trained  nurse  in  the  town  !  Well,  that's 
the  V.A.D.s'  job.  Mine  is  to  feed  and  clothe  our  lot. 

As  I  turned  back,  a  bunch  of  them  arrived.  Most  were  dripping 
wet,  several  were  wounded,  twro  were  sharing  one  suit  of  clothes 
between  them,  and  another  had  collapsed. 

Molly  had  opened  a  tea-room  already,  and  thrown  all  our  own 
provisions  into  the  stock.  Foragers  went  out  for  bread,  butter, 
cheese — anything.  Upstairs  we  .started  a  lazarette  and  a  changing- 
room,  where  I  got  rid  of  about  forty  '  changes  of  raiment.' 

Then  to  the  emergency  wards  of  the  hospitals,  with  a  guide  in 
the  form  of  a  pretty  and  happy  English  girl,  who  was  a  resident  and 
came  the  moment  she  was  asked,  and  most  pluckily  faced  the  ordeal 
of  hunting  for  the  English  wounded  among  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  bandaged  heads  with  the  blood  still  on  them. 

They  were  nearly  all  hit  about  the  head  by  the  flying  wreckage 
from  the  explosions,  and  it  made  the  wards  look  like  shambles  that 
first  night.  The  Volunteer  Red  Cross  people  certainly  did  wonders 
with  everything  so  hastily  improvised. 

Up  at  Bakaritsa  itself  the  British  Admiralty  and  Transport 
people  were  working  like  savages  on  the  brink  of  the  pit,  saving 
bodies,  alive  and  dead,  and  rescuing  ships. 

There  is  one  priceless  yarn  about  that  last.  The  A.C.s,  Russian, 
English,  and  Norwegian,  lay  helpless  along  the  wooden  quay,  ready 
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to  go  off  like  a  row  of  crackers  just  as  I  had  figured  them  months 
ago.  The  wharves  were  a  beautiful  blaze  with  heaps  of  ammunition 
to  keep  them  at  it.  Two  ships  had  gone  to  smithereens,  and  the 
rest  were  waiting  their  turn.  No  orders  had  been  given  to  cut 
the  moorings,  so  there  they  must  stay — so  much  for  red-tape 
brainlessness. 

Enter  a  huge  and  burly  bull-dog,  seizes  a  chopper  and  tackles 
the  shore-cables  of  the  ship  next  the  bonfire.  Forward  rushes 
a  horrified  official. 

'  What  are  you  doing  ?     Whose  orders  ?  ' 

'  Admiral  Sloshoff's,  you  fool ! ' 

Salute,  and  all  turn  to  and  clear  the  ships.  But  there  were 
no  orders,  neither  is  there  an  Admiral  Sloshoff. 

Just  when  we  had  finished  tidying  up,  a  British  cruiser  arrived 
and  provided  a  guard  of  honour  for  the  funerals.  It  froze  again 
after  the  muggy  night  of  the  disaster,  and  we  laid  the  dead  men  in 
Russia's  iron  earth  and  fired  the  last  salute  over  them  with  full 
honours,  for  had  they  not  died  the  death  of  war  in  execution  of 
their  duty  ? 

How  many  perished  altogether  ?  That  will  never  be  known, 
but  I  heard  say,  two  to  three  thousand,  mostly  Manchurian ;  and 
35,000  tons  of  stuff  destroyed,  mostly  destined  for  the  Rumanians. 
Hard  on  them,  for  they've  none  too  much  material  as  it  is. 

Was  it  treachery  ?  Who  knows  ?  It's  non-proven.  They 
left  no  evidence,  and  after  all  it's  so  easy.  Do  you  know  all  you 
have  to  do,  if  you  want  to  blow  up  a  ship  ?  Go  as  captain's  steward 
(anyone  can  do  that),  get  your  machine  ready,  and  when  the  moment 
comes,  set  it  to  go  of?  in  two  hours'  time.  Then  go  ashore  to  buy 
fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  All's  up  while  you're  away  on  your 
duties,  and  no  more  said. 

C.  D.  CULLEN. 
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A    TALE  OF   THE  EXODUS. 
BY  H.   EIDER   HAGGARD. 

CHAPTER  in. 

USEKTI. 

SETI  rose,  stretching  out  his  arms. 

'  That  is  finished/  he  said,  '  as  everything  finishes,  and  for  once 
I  am  sorry.  Now  what  next  ?  Sleep,  I  suppose,  in  which  all  ends, 
or  perhaps  you  would  say,  all  begins/ 

As  he  spoke  the  curtains  at  the  end  of  the  room  were  drawn 
and  between  them  appeared  the  chamberlain,  Pambasa,  holding 
his  gold-tipped  wand  ceremoniously  before  him. 

'  What  is  it  now,  man  ? '  asked  Seti.  '  Can  I  not  even  sup  in 
peace  ?  Stay,  before  you  answer  tell  me,  do  things  end  or  begin  in 
sleep  ?  The  learned  Ana  and  I  differ  on  the  matter  and  would 
hear  your  wisdom.  Bear  in  mind,  Pambasa,  that  before  we  are 
born  we  must  have  slept,  since  of  that  time  we  remember  nothing, 
and  after  we  are  dead  we  certainly  seem  to  sleep,  as  any  who  have 
looked  on  mummies  know.  Now  answer/ 

The  chamberlain  stared  at  the  wine  flask  on  the  table  as  though 
he  suspected  his  master  of  having  drunk  too  much.  Then  in  a 
hard  official  voice  he  said, 

'  She  comes  !  She  comes  !  She  comes,  offering  greetings  and 
adoration  to  the  Royal  Son  of  Ra/ 

'  Does  she  indeed  ? '  asked  Seti.  '  If  so,  why  say  it  three  times  ? 
And  who  comes  ?  ' 

'  The  high  Princess,  the  heiress  of  Egypt,  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  your  Highnesses  royal  half-sister,  the  great  lady  Userti/ 

'  Let  her  enter  then.  Ana,  stand  you  behind  me.  If  you 
grow  weary  and  I  give  leave  you -can  depart ;  the  slaves  will  show 
you  your  sleeping-place/ 

Pambasa  went,  and  presently  through  the  curtains  appeared 
a  royal-looking  lady  splendidly  apparelled.  She  was  accompanied 
by  four  waiting  women  who  fell  back  on  the  threshold  and  were 
no  more  seen.  The  Prince  stepped  forward,  took  both  her  hands 
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in  his  and  kissed  her  on  the  brow,  then  drew  back  again,  after  which 
they  stood  a  moment  looking  at  each  other.  While  they  remained 
thus  I  studied  her  who  was  known  throughout  the  land  as  the 
'  Beautiful  Royal  Daughter/  but  whom  till  now  I  had  never 
seen.  In  truth  I  did  not  think  her  beautiful,  although  even  had 
she  been  clad  in  a  peasant's  robe  I  should  have  been  sure  that  she 
was  royal.  Her  face  was  too  hard  for  beauty  and  her  black  eyes, 
with  a  tinge  of  grey  in  them,  were  too  small.  Also  her  nose  was 
too  sharp  and  her  lips  were  too  thin.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  delicate  and  finely  shaped  woman's  form  beneath,  I  might 
have  thought  that  a  prince  and  not  a  princess  stood  before  me. 
For  the  rest  in  most  ways  she  resembled  her  half-brother  Seti, 
though  her  countenance  lacked  the  kindliness  of  his  ;  or  rather 
both  of  them  resembled  their  father,  Meneptah. 

'  Greeting,  Sister/  he  said,  eyeing  her  with  a  smile  in  which  I 
caught  a  gleam  of  mockery.  '  Purple-bordered  robes,  emerald 
necklace  and  enamelled  crown  of  gold,  rings  and  pectoral,  every- 
thing except  a  sceptre — why  are  you  so  royally  arrayed  to  visit 
one  so  humble  as  your  loving  brother  ?  You  come  like  sunlight 
into  the  darkness  of  a  hermit's  cell  and  dazzle  the  poor  hermit,  or 
rather  hermits/  and  he  pointed  to  me. 

'Cease  your  jests,  Seti/  she  replied  in  a  full,  strong  voice.' 
'  I  wear  these  ornaments  because  they  please  me.  Also  I  have 
supped  with  our  father,  and  those  who  sit  at  Pharaoh's  table  must 
be  suitably  arrayed,  though  I  have  noted  that  sometimes  you  think 
otherwise.' 

'  Indeed.  I  trust  that  the  good  god,  our  divine  parent,  is  well 
to-night  as  you  leave  him  so  early.' 

'  I  leave  him  because  he  has  sent  me  with  a  message  to  you/ 
She  paused,  looking  at  me  sharply,  then  asked,  '  Who  is  that  man  ? 
I  do  not  know  him.' 

'  It  is  your  misfortune,  Userti,  but  one  which  can  be  mended. 
He  is  named  Ana  the  Scribe,  who  writes  strange  stories  of  great 
interest  which  you  would  do  well  to  read  who  dwell  too  much  upon 
the  outside  of  life.  He  is  from  Memphis  and  his  father's  name 
was — I  forget  what.  Ana,  what  was  your  father's  name  ?  ' 

'  One  too  humble  for  royal  ears,  Prince/  I  answered,  '  but  my 
grandfather  was  Pentaur  the  poet  who  wrote  of  the  deeds  of  the 
mighty  Rameses/ 

'  Is  it  so  ?  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  before  ?  The  descent 
should  earn  you  a  pension  from  the  Court,  if  you  can  extract  it 
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from  Nehesi.  Well,  Userti,  his  grandfather's  name  was  Pentaur 
whose  immortal  verses  you  have  doubtless  read  upon  temple  walls, 
where  our  grandfather  was  careful  to  publish  them/ 

'  I  have — to  my  sorrow — and  thought  them  poor,  boastful 
stuff/  she  answered  coldly. 

'  To  be  honest,  if  Ana  will  forgive  me,  so  do  I.  I  can  assure 
you  that  his  stories  are  a  great  improvement  on  them.  Friend 
Ana,  this  is  my  sister,  Userti,  my  father's  daughter  though  our 
mothers  were  not  the  same/ 

'  I  pray  you,  Seti,  to  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  my  rightful  titles 
in  speaking  of  me  to  scribes  and  other  of  your  servants/ 

'  Your  pardon,  Userti.  This,  Ana,  is  the  first  Lady  of  Egypt, 
the  Royal  Heiress,  the  Princess  of  the  Two  Lands,  the  High-priestess 
of  Amen,  the  Cherished  of  the  Gods,  the  half-sister  of  the  Heir- 
apparent,  the  Daughter  of  Hathor,  the  Lotus  Bloom  of  Love,  the 
Queen  to  be  of — Userti,  whose  queen  will  you  be  ?  Have  you 
made  up  your  mind  ?  For  myself  I  know  no  one  worthy  of  so 
much  beauty,  excellence,  learning  and — what  shall  I  add — sweetness, 
yes,  sweetness/ 

'  Seti/  she  said,  stamping  her  foot, '  if  it  pleases  you  to  make  a 
mock  of  me  before  a  stranger,  I  suppose  that  I  must  submit.  Send 
him  away,  I  would  speak  with  you/ 

'  Make  a  mock  of  you !  Oh  !  mine  is  a  hard  fate.  When 
truth  gushes  from  the  well  of  my  heart,  I  am  told  I  mock,  and 
when  I  mock,  all  say — he  speaks  truth.  Be  seated,  Sister,  and 
talk  on  freely.  This  Ana  is  my  sworn  friend  who  saved  my  life 
but  now,  for  which  deed  perhaps  he  should  be  my  enemy.  His 
memory  is  excellent  also  and  he  will  remember  what  you  say  and 
write  it  down  afterwards,  whereas  I  might  forget.  Therefore,  with 
your  leave,  I  will  ask  him  to  stay  here/ 

'  My  Prince/  I  broke  in,  '  I  pray  you  suffer  me  to  go/ 

'  My  secretary/  he  answered  with  a  note  of  command  in  his 
voice,  '  I  pray  you  to  remain  where  you  are/ 

So  I  sat  myself  on  the  ground  after  the  fashion  of  a  scribe, 
having  no  choice,  and  the  Princess  sat  herself  on  a  couch  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  but  Seti  remained  standing.  Then  the 
Princess  said, 

'  Since  it  is  your  will,  Brother,  that  I  should  talk  secrets  into 
other  ears  than  yours,  I  obey  you.  Still ' — here  she  looked  at  me 
wrathfully— '  let  the  tongue  be  careful  that  it  does  not  repeat  what 
the  ears  have  heard,  lest  soon  there  should  be  neither  ears  noi 
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tongue.  My  Brother,  it  has  been  reported  to  Pharaoh,  while  we  ate 
together,  that  there  is  tumult  in  this  town.  It  has  been  reported 
to  him  that  because  of  a  trouble  about  some  base  Israelite  you 
caused  one  of  his  officers  to  be  beheaded,  after  which  there  came 
a  riot  which  still  rages.' 

'  Strange  that  truth  should  have  come  to  the  ears  of  Pharaoh 
so  quickly.  Now,  my  Sister,  if  he  had  heard  it  three  moons  hence 
I  could  have  believed  you — almost.' 

'  Then  you  did  behead  the  officer  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  beheaded  him  about  two  hours  ago.' 

'  Pharaoh  will  demand  an  account  of  the  matter.' 

'  Pharaoh,'  answered  Seti,  lifting  his  eyes,  '  has  no  power  to 
question  the  justice  of  the  Governor  of  Tanis  in  the  north.' 

'  You  are  in  error,  Seti.     Pharaoh  has  all  power/ 

'  Nay,  Sister,  Pharaoh  is  but  one  man  among  millions  of  other 
men,  and  though  he  speaks  it  is  their  spirit  which  bends  his  tongue, 
while  above  that  spirit  is  a  yet  greater  spirit  who  decrees  what 
they  shall  think  to  ends  of  which  we  know  nothing.' 

'  I  do  not  understand,  Seti.' 

'  I  never  thought  you  would,  Userti,  but  when  you  have  leisure, 
ask  Ana  here  to  explain  the  matter  to  you.  I  am  sure  that  he 
understands.' 

'  Oh  !  I  have  borne  enough,'  exclaimed  Userti  rising.  '  Hearken 
to  the  command  of  Pharaoh,  Prince  Seti.  It  is  that  you  wait 
upon  him  to-morrow  in  full  council,  at  an  hour  before  noon,  there 
to  talk  with  him  of  this  question  of  the  Israelitish  slaves  and  the 
officer  whom  it  has  pleased  you  to  kill.  I  came  to  speak  other 
words  to  you  also,  but  as  they  were  for  your  private  ear,  these  can 
bide  a  more  fitting  opportunity.  Farewell,  my  Brother.' 

'  What,  are  you  going  so  soon,  Sister  ?  I  wished  to  tell  you  the 
story  about  those  Israelites,  and  especially  of  the  maid  whose  name 
is — what  was  her  name,  Ana  ?  ' 

'  Merapi,  Moon  of  Israel,  Prince,'  I  answered  with  a  groan. 

'About  the  maid  called  Merapi,  Moon  of  Israel,  I  think  the 
sweetest  that  ever  I  have  looked  upon,  whose  father  the  dead 
captain  murdered  in  my  sight.' 

'  So  there  is  a  woman  in  the  business  ?    Well,  I  guessed  it.' 

'  In  what  biisiness  is  there  not  a  woman,  Userti,  even  in  that  of 
a  message  from  Pharaoh  ?  Pambasa,  Pambasa,  escort  the  Princess 
and  summon  her  servants,  women  every  one  of  them,  unless  my 
senses  mock  me.  Good-night  to  you,  0  Sister  and  Lady  of  the 
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Two  Lands,  and  forgive  me — that  coronet  of  yours  is  somewhat 
awry.' 

At  last  she  was  gone  and  I  rose,  wiping  my  brow  with  a  corner 
of  my  robe,  and  looked  at  the  Piince,  who  stood  before  the  fire 
laughing  softly. 

'  Make  a  note  of  all  this  talk,  Ana,'  he  said  ;  '  there  is  more  in 
it  than  meets  the  ear.' 

'  I  need  no  note,  Prince/  I  answered  ;  '  every  word  is  burnt 
upon  my  mind  as  a  hot  iron  burns  a  tablet  of  wood.  With  reason 
too,  since  now  her  Highness  will  hate  me  for  all  her  lite/ 

'  Much  better  so,  Ana,  than  that  she  should  pretend  to  love 
you,  which  she  never  would  have  done  while  you  are  my  friend. 
Women  ofttimes  respect  those  whom  they  hate  and  even  will 
advance  them  because  of  policy,  but  let  those  whom  they  pretend 
to  love  beware.  The  time  may  come  when  you  will  yet  be  Userti's 
most  trusted  councillor/ 

Now  here,  I,  Ana  the  Scribe,  will  state  that  in  after  days,  when 
this  same  queen  was  the  wife  of  Pharaoh  Siptah,  I  did,  as  it  chanced, 
become  her  most  trusted  councillor.  Moreover,  in  those  times,  yes, 
and  even  in  the  hour  of  her  death,  she  swore  that  from  the  moment 
her  eyes  first  fell  on  me  she  had  known  me  to  be  true-hearted  and 
held  me  in  esteem  as  no  self-seeker.  More,  I  think  she  believed  what 
she  said,  having  forgotten  that  once  she  looked  upon  me  as  her 
enemy.  This  indeed  I  never  was,  who  always  held  her  in  regard 
and  honour  as  a  great  lady  who  loved  her  country,  though  one 
who  sometimes  was  not  wise.  But  as  I  could  not  foresee  these 
things  on  that  night  of  long  ago,  I  only  stared  at  the  Prince  and 
said, 

'  Oh  !  why  did  you  not  allow  me  to  depart  as  your  Highness 
said  I  might  at  the  beginning  ?  Soon  or  late  my  head  will  pay  the 
price  of  this  night's  work/ 

'  Then  she  must  take  mine  with  it.  Listen,  Ana.  I  kept  you 
here,  not  to  vex  the  Princess  or  you,  but  for  a  good  reason.  You 
know  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  royal  dynasties  of  Egypt  for  kings, 
or  those  who  will  be  kings,  to  wed  their  near  kin  in  order  that  the 
blood  may  remain  the  purer/ 

'  Yes,  Prince,  and  not  only  among  those  who  are  royal.  Still, 
I  think  it  an  evil  custom/ 

'  As  I  do,  since  the  race  wherein  it  is  practised  grows  ever  weaker 
in  body  and  in  mind  ;  which  is  why,  perhaps,  my  father  is  not  what 
his  father  was  and  I  am  not  what  my  father  is/ 
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'  Also,  Prince,  it  is  hard  to  mingle  the  love  of  the  sister  and  of 
the  wife/ 

'  Very  hard,  Ana  ;  so  hard  that  when  it  is  attempted  both  are 
apt  to  vanish.  Well,  our  mothers  having  been  true  royal  wives, 
though  hers  died  before  mine  was  wedded  by  my  father,  Pharaoh 
desires  that  I  should  marry  my  half-sister,  Userti,  and  what  is 
worse,  she  desires  it  also.  Moreover,  the  people,  who  fear  trouble 
ahead  in  Egypt  if  we,  who  alone  are  left  of  the  true  royal  race  born 
of  queens,  remain  apart  and  she  takes  another  lord,  or  I  take  another 
wife,  demand  that  it  should  be  brought  about,  since  they  believe 
that  whoever  calls  Userti  the  Strong  his  spouse  will  one  day  rule 
the  land/ 

'  Why  does  the  Princess  wish  it — that  she  may  be  a  queen  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Ana,  though  were  she  to  wed  my  cousin,  Amenmeses, 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  elder  brother  Khaemuas,  she  might  still  be  a 
queen,  if  I  chose  to  stand  aside  as  I  should  not  be  loth  to  do/ 

'  Would  Egypt  sutler  this,  Prince  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know,  nor  does  it  matter  since  she  hates  Amenmeses, 
who  is  strong-willed  and  ambitious,  and  will  have  none  of  him. 
Also  he  is  already  married/ 

'  Is  there  no  other  royal  one  whom  she  might  take,  Prince  ? ' 

'  None.    Moreover  she  wishes  me  alone/ 

'  Why,  Prince  ? ' 

'  Because  of  ancient  custom  which  she  worships.  Also  because 
she  knows  me  well  and  in  her  fashion  is  fond  of  me,  whom  she 
believes  to  be  a  gentle-minded  dreamer  that  she  can  rule.  Lastly, 
because  I  am  the  lawful  heir  to  the  Crown  and  without  me  to  share 
it,  she  thinks  that,  she  would  never  be  safe  upon  the  Throne,  espe- 
cially if  I  should  marry  some  other  woman,  of  whom  she  would  be 
jealous.  It  is  the  Throne  she  desires  and  would  wed,  not  the  Prince 
Seti,  her  half-brother,  whom  she  takes  with  it  to  be  in  name  her 
husband,  as  Pharaoh  commands  that  she  should  do.  Love  plays 
no  part  in  Userti's  breast,  Ana,  which  makes  her  the  more  dangerous, 
since  what  she  seeks  with  a  cold  heart  of  policy,  that  she  will  surely 
find/ 

'  Then  it  would  seem,  Prince,  that  the  cage  is  built  about  you. 
After  all  it  is  a  very  splendid  cage  and  made  of  gold/ 

'  Yes,  Ana,  yet  not  one  in  which  I  would  live.     Still,  except 

by  death  how  can  I  escape  from  the  threefold  chain  of  the  will  of 

Pharaoh,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Userti  ?  Oh  ! '  he  went  on  in  a  new  voice, 

one  that  had  in  it  both  sorrow  and  passion,  '  this  is  a  matter  in 
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which  I  would  have  chosen  for  myself  who  in  all  others  must  be  a 
servant.     And  I  may  not  choose  !  ' 

'  Is  there  perchance  some  other  lady,  Prince  ?  ' 

'  None !  By  Hathor,  none — at  least  I  think  not.  Yet  I  would 
have  been  free  to  search  for  such  a  one  and  take  her  when  I  found 
her,  if  she  were  but  a  fisher-girl/ 

'  The  Kings  of  Egypt  can  have  large  households,  Prince/ 

'  I  know  it.  Are  there  not  still  scores  whom  I  should  call  aunt 
and  uncle  ?  I  think  that  my  grandsire,  Barneses,  blessed  Egypt 
with  quite  three  hundred  children,  and  in  so  doing  in  a  way  was 
wise,  since  thus  he  might  be  sure  that,  while  the  world  endures,  in 
it  will  flow  some  of  the  blood  that  once  was  his/  , 

'  Yet  in  life  or  death  how  will  that  help  him,  Prince  ?  Some 
must  beget  the  multitudes  of  the  earth,  what  does  it  matter  who 
these  may  have  been  ?  ' 

'Nothing  at  all,  Ana,  since  by  good  or  evil  fortune  they  are 
born.  Therefore,  why  talk  of  large  households  ?  Though,  like  any 
man  who  can  pay  for  them,  Pharaoh  may  have  a  large  household, 
I  seek  a  queen  who  shall  reign  in  my  heart  as  well  as  on  my  throne, 
not  a  "  large  household/'  Ana.  Oh!  I  am  weary.  Pambasa,  come 
hither  and  conduct  my  secretary,  Ana,  to  the  empty  room  that  is 
next  my  own,  the  painted  chamber  which  looks  toward  the  north, 
and  bid  my  slaves  attend  to  all  his  wants  as  they  would  to  mine/ 

'  Why  did  you  tell  me  you  were  a  scribe,  my  lord  Ana  ? '  asked 
Pambasa,  as  he  led  me  to  my  beautiful  sleeping-place. 

'  Because  that  is  my  trade,  Chamberlain/ 

He  looked  at  me,  shaking  his  great  head  till  the  long  white  beai 
waved  across  his  breast  like  a  temple  banner  in  the  faint  evenir 
breeze,  and  answered, 

'  You  are  no  scribe,  you  are  a  magician  who  can  win  the  loi 
and  favour  of  his  Highness  in  an  hour,  which  others  cannot 
between  two  risings  of  the  Nile.  Had  you  said  so  at  once,  yoi 
would  have  been  differently  treated  yonder  in  the  hall  of  waitii 
Forgive  me  therefore  what  I  did  in  ignorance,  and,  my  lord,  I  praj 
that  it  may  please  you  not  to  melt  away  in  the  night,  lest  my  feet 
should  answer  for  it  beneath  the  sticks/ 

It  was  the  fourth  hour  from  sunrise  of  the  following  day  that 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found  myself  in  the  Court  of  Pharaoh 
standing  with  other  members  of  his  household  in  the  train  of  his 
Highness,  the  Prince  Seti,  It  was  a  very  great  place,  for  Pharaoh 
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sat  in  the  judgment  hall,  whereof  the  roof  is  upheld  by  round  and 
sculptured  columns,  between  which  were  set  statues  of  Pharaohs 
who  had  been.  Save  at  the  throne  end  of  the  hall,  where  the  light 
flowed  down  through  clerestories,  the  vast  chamber  was  dim  almost 
to  darkness  ;  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  me  entering  there  out  of  the 
brilliant  sunshine.  Through  this  gloom  many  folk  moved  like 
shadows  :  captains,  nobles,  and  state  officers  who  had  been  summoned 
to  the  Court,  and  among  them  white-robed  and  shaven  priests. 
Also  there  were  others  of  whom  I  took  no  count,  such  as  Arab  head- 
men from  the  desert,  traders  with  jewels  and  other  wares  to  sell, 
farmers  and  even  peasants  with  petitions  to  present,  lawyers  and 
their  clients,  and  I  know  not  who  besides,  though  of  all  these  none 
were  suffered  to  advance  beyond  a  certain  mark  where  the  light 
began  to  fall.  Speaking  in  whispers  all  of  these  folk  flitted  to  and 
fro  like  bats  in  a  tomb. 

We  waited  between  two  Hathor-headed  pillars  in  one  of  the 
vestibules  of  the  hall,  the  Prince  Seti,  who  was  clad  in  purple- 
bordered  garments  and  wore  upon  his  brow  a  fillet  of  gold  from 
which  rose  the  uraeus  or  hooded  snake,  also  of  gold,  that  royal 
ones  alone  might  wear,  leaning  against  the  base  of  a  statue,  while 
the  rest  of  us  stood  silent  behind  him.  For  a  time  he  was  silent 
also,  as  a  man  might  be  whose  thoughts  were  otherwhere.  -At 
length  he  turned  and  said  to  me, 

'  This  is  weary  work.  Would  I  had  asked  you  to  bring  that 
new  tale  of  yours,  Scribe  Ana,  that  we  might  have  read  it  together.' 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  the  plot  of  it,  Prince  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  I  mean,  not  now,  lest  I  should  forget  my  manners  listen- 
ing to  you.  Look,'  and  he  pointed  to  a  dark-browed,  fierce-eyed 
man  of  middle  age  who  passed  up  the  hall  as  though  he  did  not  see 
us, '  there  goes  my  cousin,  Amenmeses.  You  know  him,  do  you  not?' 

I  shook  my  head. 

'  Then  tell  me  what  you  think  of  him,  at  once  before  the  first 
judgment  fades.' 

'  I  think  he  is  a  royal-looking  lord,  obstinate  in  mind  and  strong 
in  body,  handsome  too  in  his  way.' 

'  All  can  see  that,  Ana.     What  else  ? 

'  I  think,'  I  said  in  a  low  voice  so  that  none  might  overhear, 
'  that  his  heart  is  as  black  as  his  brow  ;  that  he  has  grown  wicked 
with  jealousy  and  hate  and  will  do  you  evil.' 

'  Can  a  man  grow  wicked,  Ana  ?  Is  he  not  as  he  was  born  till 
the  end  ?  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  you.  Still  you  are  right,  he  is 
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jealous  and  will  do  me  evil  if  it  brings  him  good.  But  tell  me, 
which  of  us  will  triumph  at  the  last  ? ' 

While  I  hesitated  what  to  answer  I  became  aware  that  some- 
one had  joined  us.  Looking  round  I  perceived  a  very  ancient 
man  clad  in  a  white  robe.  He  was  broad-faced  and  bald-headed, 
and  his  eyes  burned  beneath  his  shaggy  eyebrows  like  two  coals  in 
ashes.  He  supported  himself  on  a  staff  of  cedar  wood,  gripping 
it  with  both  hands  that  for  thinness  were  like  to  those  of  a  mummy. 
For  a  while  he  considered  us  both  as  though  he  were  reading  our 
souls,  then  said  in  a  full  and  jovial  voice, 

'  Greeting,  Prince.' 

Seti  turned,  looked  at  him,  and  answered, 

'Greeting,  Bakenkhonsu.  How  comes  it  that  you  are  still 
alive  ?  When  we  parted  at  Thebes  I  made  sure ' 

'  That  on  your  return  you  would  find  me  in  my  tomb.  Not 
so,  Prince,  it  is  I  who  shall  live  to  look  upon  you  in  your  tomb, 
yes,  and  on  others  who  are  yet  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  Pharaoh.  Why 
not  ?  Ho  !  ho  !  Why  not,  seeing  that  I  am  but  a  hundred  and  seven, 
I  who  remember  the  first  Rameses  and  have  played  with  his  grand- 
son, your  grandsire,  as  a  boy  ?  Why  should  I  not  live,  Prince,  to 
nurse  your  grandson — if  the  gods  should  grant  you  one  who  as  yet 
have  neither  wife  nor.  child  ?  ' 

'  Because  you  will  get  tired  of  life,  Bakenkhonsu,  as  I  am 
already,  and  the  gods  will  not  be  able  to  spare  you  much  longer.' 

'  The  gods  can  endure  yet  a  while  without  me,  Prince,  when 
so  many  are  flocking  to  their  table.  Indeed  it  is  their  desire  that 
one  good  priest  should  be  left  in  Egypt.  Ki  the  Magician  told 
me  so  only  this  morning.  He  had  it  straight  from  Heaven  in  a 
dream  last  night.' 

'  Why  have  you  been  to  visit  Ki  ?  '  asked  Seti,  looking  at  him 
sharply.  '  I  should  have  thought  that  being  both  of  a  trade  you 
would  have  hated  each  other.' 

'  Not  so,  Prince.  On  the  contrary  we  add  up  each  other's 
account ;  I  mean,  check  and  interpret  each  other's  visions,  with 
which  we  are  both  of  us  much  troubled  just  now.  Is  that  young 
man  a  scribe  from  Memphis  ? ' 

'  Yes,  and  my  friend.    His  grandsire  was  Pentaur  the  poet/ 

'  Indeed.  I  knew  Pentaur  well.  Often  has  he  read  me  to  sleep 
with  his  long  poems,  rank  stuff  that  grew  like  coarse  grass  upon  a 
deep  but  half-drained  soil.  Are  you  sure,  young  man,  that  Pentaur 
was  your  grandfather  ?  You  are  not  like  him.  Quite  a  different 
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kind  of  herbage,  and  you  know  that  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  must 
take  a  woman's  word/ 

Seti  burst  out  laughing  and  I  looked  at  the  old  priest  angrily, 
though  now  that  I  came  to  think  of  it  my  father  always  said  that 
his  mother  was  one  of  the  biggest  liars  in  Egypt. 

'Well,  let  it  be,'  went  on  Bakenkhonsu,  'till  we  find  out  the 
truth  before  Thoth.  Ki  was  speaking  of  you,  young  man.  I 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  him,  but  it  was  something  about 
a  sudden  vow  of  friendship  between  you  and  the  Prince  here. 
There  was  a  cup  in  the  story  too,  an  alabaster  cup  that  seemed 
familiar  to  me.  Ki  said  it  was  broken/ 

Seti  started  and  I  began  angrily, 

'  What  do  you  know  of  that  cup  ?  Where  were  you  hid,  0 
Priest  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  in  your  souls,  I  suppose/  he  answered  dreamily,  '  or  rather 
Ki  was.  But  I  know  nothing  and  am  not  curious.  If  you  had 
broken  the  cup  with  a  woman  now,  it  would  have  been  more  inter- 
esting, even  to  an  old  man.  Be  so  good  as  to  answer  the  Prince's 
question  as  to  whether  he  or  his  cousin  Amenmeses  will  triumph 
at  the  last,  for  on  that  matter  both  Ki  and  I  are  curious/ 

'  Am  I  a  seer,'  I  began  again  still  more  angrily,  '  that  I 
should  read  the  future  ? ' 

'  I  think  so,  a  little,  but  that  is  what  I  want  to  find  out/ 

He  hobbled  towards  me,  laid  one  of  his  claw-like  hands  upon 
my  arm,  and  said  in  a  new  voice  of  command, 

'  Look  now  upon  that  throne  and  tell  me  what  you  see  there/ 

I  obeyed  him  because  I  must,  staring  up  the  hall  at  the  empty 
throne.  At  first  I  saw  nothing.  Then  figures  seemed  to  flit  around 
it.  From  among  these  figures  emerged  the  shape  of  the  Count 
Amenmeses.  He  sat  upon  the  throne,  looking  about  him  proudly, 
and  I  noted  that  he  was  no  longer  clad  as  a  prince  but  as  Pharaoh 
himself.  Presently  hook-nosed  men  appeared  who  dragged  him 
from  his  seat.  He  fell,  as  I  thought,  into  water,  for  it  seemed  to 
splash  up  about  him.  Next  Seti  the  Prince  appeared  to  mount 
the  throne,  led  thither  by  a  woman,  of  whom  I  could  only  see  the 
back.  I  saw  him  distinctly  wearing  the  double  crown  and  holding 
a  sceptre  in  his  hand.  He  also  melted  away  and  others  came  whom 
I  did  not  know,  though  I  thought  that  one  of  them  was  like  to  the 
Princess  Userti. 

Now  all  were  gone  and  I  were  telling  Bakenkhonsu  everything  I 
had  witnessed  like  a  man  who  speaks  in  his  sleep,  not  by  his  own 
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will.  Suddenly  I  woke  up  and  laughed  at  my  own  foolishness. 
But  the  other  two  did  not  laugh  ;  they  regarded  me  very  gravely. 

'  I  thought  that  you  were  something  of  a  seer/  said  the  old 
priest,  '  or  rather  Ki  thought  it.  I  could  not  quite  believe  Ki, 
because  he  said  that  the  young  person  whom  I  should  find  with  the 
Prince  here  this  morning  would  be  one  who  loved  him  with  all  the 
heart,  and  it  is  only  a  woman  who  loves  with  all  the  heart,  is  it 
not  ?  Or  so  the  world  believes.  Well,  I  will  talk  the  matter  over 
with  Ki.  Hush  !  Pharaoh  comes/ 

As  he  spoke  from  far  away  rose  a  cry  of — 

'Life!     Blood!     Strength!     Pharaoh!     Pharaoh!     Pharaoh!' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    COURT    OF   BETROTHAL. 

'  LIFE  !  Blood  !  Strength  ! '  echoed  everyone  in  the  great  hall,  falling 
to  their  knees  and  bending  their  foreheads  to  the  ground.  Even 
the  Prince  and  the  aged  Bakenkhonsu  prostrated  themselves  thus 
as  though  before  the  presence  of  a  god.  And,  indeed,  Pharaoh 
Meneptah,  passing  through  the  patch  of  sunlight  at  the  head  of  the 
hall,  wearing  the  double  crown  upon  his  head  and  arrayed  in  royal 
robes  and  ornaments,  looked  like  a  god,  no  less,  as  the  multitude  of 
the  people  of  Egypt  held  him  to  be.  He  was  an  old  man  with  the 
face  of  one  worn  by  years  and  care,  but  from  his  person  majesty 
seemed  to  flow. 

With  him,  walking  a  step  or  two  behind,  went  Nehesi  his 
Vizier,  a  shrivelled,  parchment-faced  officer  whose  cunning  eyes 
rolled  about  the  place,  and  Roy  the  High-priest,  and  Hora  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  Table,  and  Meranu  the  Washer  of  the  King's 
Hands,  and  Yuy  the  private  scribe,  and  many  others  whom  Baken- 
khonsu named  to  me  as  they  appeared.  Then  there  were  fan-bearers 
and  a  gorgeous  band  of  lords  who  were  called  King's  Companions 
and  Head  Butlers  and  I  know  not  who  besides,  and  after  th 
guards  with  spears  and  helms  that  shone  like  gold,  and  black  swo 
men  from  the  southern  land  of  Kesh. 

But  one  woman  accompanied  his  Majesty,  walking  alone  imm 
diately  behind  him  in  front  of  the  Vizier  and  the  High-priest.  Sh 
was  the  Royal  Daughter,  the  Princess  Userti,  who  looked,  I  though 
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prouder  and  more  splendid  than  any  there,  though  somewhat  pale 
and  anxious. 

Pharaoh  came  to  the  steps  of  the  throne.  The  Vizier  and  the 
High-priest  advanced  to  help  him  up  the  steps,  for  he  was  feeble  with 
age.  He  waved  them  aside,  and  beckoning  to  his  daughter,  rested 
his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  and  by  her  aid  mounted  the  throne.  I 
thought  that  there  was  meaning  in  this  ;  it  was  as  though  he  would 
show  to  all  the  assembly  that  this  princess  was  the  prop  of  Egypt. 

For  a  little  while  he  stood  still  and  Userti  sat  herself  down  on 
the  topmost  step,  resting  her  chin  upon  her  jewelled  hand.  There 
he  stood  searching  the  place  with  his  eyes.  He  lifted  his  sceptre 
and  all  rose,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  throughout  the  hall, 
their  garments  rustling  as  they  rose  like  leaves  in  a  sudden  wind. 
He  seated  himself  and  once  more  from  every  throat  went  up  the 
regal  salutation  that  was  the  king's  alone,  of — 

'Life!  Blood!  Strength!  Pharaoh!     Pharaoh!    Pharaoh!' 

In  the  silence  that  followed  I  heard  him  say,  to  the  Princess, 
I  think, 

'  Amenmeses  I  see,  and  others  of  our  kin,  but  where  is  my  son 
Seti,  the  Prince  of  Egypt  ? ' 

'  Watching  us  no  doubt  from  some  vestibule.  My  brother 
loves  not  ceremonials/  answered  Userti. 

Then,  with  a  little  sigh,  Seti  stepped  forward,  followed  by  Baken- 
khonsu  and  myself,  and  at  a  distance  by  other  members  of  his 
household.  As  he  marched  up  the  long  hall  all  drew  to  this  side 
or  that,  saluting  him  with  low  bows.  Arriving  in  front  of  the 
throne  he  bent  till  his  knee  touched  the  ground,  saying, 

'  I  give  greeting,  0  King  and  Father/ 

'  I  give  greeting,  0  Prince  and  Son.  Be  seated,'  answered 
Meneptah. 

Seti  seated  himself  in  a  chair  that  had  been  made  ready  for 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  on  its  right,  and  in  another  chair 
to  the  left,  but  set  farther  from  the  steps,  Amenmeses  seated  himself 
also.  At  a  motion  from  the  Prince  I  took  my  stand  behind  bis 
chair. 

The  formal  business  of  the  Court  began.  At  the  beckoning 
of  an  usher  people  of  all  sorts  appeared  singly  and  handed  in  peti- 
tions written  on  rolled-up  papyri,  which  the  Vizier  Nehesi  took  and 
threw  into  a  leathern  sack  that  was  held  open  by  a  black  slave. 
In  some  cases  an  answer  to  his  petition,  whereof  .this  was  only  the 
formal  delivery,  was  handed  back  to  the  suppliant,  who  touched 
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his  brow  with  the  roll  that  perhaps  meant  everything  to  him,  and 
bowed  himself  away  to  learn  his  fate.  Then  appeared  sheiks  of 
the  desert  tribes,  and  captains  from  fortresses  in  Syria,  and  traders 
who  had  been  harmed  by  enemies,  and  even  peasants  who  had 
suffered  violence  from  officers,  each  to  make  his  prayer.  Of  all  of 
these  supplications  the  scribes  took  notes,  while  to  some  the  Vizier 
and  councillors  made  answers.  But  as  yet  Pharaoh  said  nothing. 
There  he  sat  silent  on  his  splendid  throne  of  ivory  and  gold,  like 
a  god  of  stone  above  the  altar,  staring  down  the  long  hall  and 
through  the  open  doors  as  though  he  would  read  the  secrets  of 
the  skies  beyond. 

'  I  told  you  that  courts  were  wearisome,  friend  Ana/  whispered 
the  Prince  to  me  without  turning  his  head.  '  Do  you  not  already 
begin  to  wish  that  you  were  back  writing  tales  at  Memphis  ?  ' 

Before  I  could  answer  some  movement  in  the.  throng  at  the  end 
of  the  hall  drew  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  and  of  all  of  us.  I  looked, 
and  saw  advancing  towards  the  throne  a  tall,  bearded  man  already 
old,  although  his  black  hair  was  but  grizzled  with  grey.  He  was. 
arrayed  in  a  white  linen  robe,  over  which  hung  a  woollen  cloak  such 
as  shepherds  wear,  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  long  thornwood 
staff.  His  face  was  splendid  and  very  handsome,  and  his  black 
eyes  flashed  like  fire.  He  walked  forward  slowly,  looking  neither  to 
the  left  nor  the  right,  and  the  throng  made  way  for  him  as  though  he 
were  a  prince.  Indeed,  I  thought  that  they  showed  more  fear  of 
him  than  of  any  prince,  since  they  shrank  from  him  as  he  came. 
Nor  was  he  alone,  for  after  him  walked  another  man  who  was  very 
like  to  him,  but,  as  I  judged,  still  older,  for  his  beard,  which  hung 
down  to  his  middle,  was  snow-white  as  was  the  hair  of  his  head. 
He  also  was  dressed  in  a  sheepskin  cloak  and  carried  a  staff  in  his 
hand.  Now  a  whisper  rose  among  the  people  and  the  whisper 
said, 

'  The  prophets  of  the  men  of  Israel !  The  prophets  of  the  men 
of  Israel !  ' 

The  two  stood  before  the  throne  and  looked  at  Pharaoh,  making 
no  obeisance.  Pharaoh  looked  -at  them  and  was  silent.  For  a 
long  space  they  stood  thus  in  the  midst  of  a  great  quiet,  but  Pharaoh 
would  not  speak,  and  none  of  his  officers  seemed  to  dare  to  open  their 
mouths.  At  length  the  first  of  the  prophets  spoke  in  a  clear,  cold 
voice  as  some  conqueror  might  do. 

'  You  know  me,  Pharaoh,  and  my  errand.' 

'  I  know  you,'  answered  Pharaoh  slowly,  '  as  well  I  may,  seeing 
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that  we  played  together  when  we  were  little.  You  are  that  Hebrew 
whom  my  sister,  she  who  sleeps  in  Osiris,  took  to  be  as  a  son  to  her, 
giving  to  you  a  name  that  means  ''  drawn  forth  "  because  she  drew 
you  forth  as  an  infant  from  among  the  reeds  of  Nile.  Ay,  I  know 
you  and  your  brother  also,  but  your  errand  I  know  not.' 

'  This  is  my  errand,  Pharaoh,  or  rather  the  errand  of  Jahveh, 
God  of  Israel,  for  whom  I  speak.  Have  you  not  heard  it  before  ? 
It  is  that  you  should  let  his  people  go  to  do  sacrifice  to  him  in  the 
wilderness.' 

'  Who  is  Jahveh  ?  I  know  not  Jahveh  who  serve  Amon  and 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  why  should  I  let  your  people  go  ?  ' 

'  Jahveh  is  the  God  of  Israel,  the  great  God  of  all  gods  whose 
power  you  shall  learn  if  you  will  not  hearken,  Pharaoh.  As  for  why 
you  should  let  the  people  go,  ask  it  of  the  Prince  your  son  who  sits 
yonder.  Ask  him  of  what  he  saw  in  the  streets  of  this  city  but  last 
night,  and  of  a  certain  judgment  that  he  passed  upon  one  of  the 
officers  of  Pharaoh.  Or  if  he  will  not  tell  you,  learn  it  from  the 
lips  of  the  maiden  who  is  named  Merapi,  Moon  of  Israel,  the  daughter 
of  Nathan  the  Levite.  Stand  forward,  Merapi,  daughter  of 
Nathan.', 

Then  from  the  throng  at  the  back  of  the  hall  came  forward  Merapi, 
clad  in  a  white  robe  and  with  a  black  veil  thrown  about  her  head 
in  token  of  mourning,  but  not  so  as  to  hide  her  face.  Up  the  hall 
she  glided  and  made  obeisance  to  Pharaoh,  as  she  did  so,  casting 
one  swift  look  at  Seti  where  he  sat.  Then  she  stood  still,  looking, 
as  I  thought,  wonderfully  beautiful  in  that  simple  robe  of  white 
and  the  veil  of  black. 

'  Speak,  woman,'  said  Pharaoh. 

She  obeyed,  telling  all  the  tale  in  her  low  and  honeyed  voice, 
nor  did  any  seem  to  think  it  long  or  wearisome.  At  length  she 
ended,  and  Pharaoh  said, 

'  Say,  Seti  my  son,  is  this  truth  ?  ' 

'  It  is  truth,  0  my  Father.  By  virtue  of  my  powers  as  Governor 
of  this  city  I  caused  the  captain  Khuaka  to  be  put  to  death  for 
the  crime  of  murder  done  by  him  before  my  eyes  in  the  streets  of 
the  city.' 

'  Perchance  you  did  right  and  perchance  you  did  wrong,  Son 
Seti.  At  the  least  you  are  the  best  judge,  and  because  he  struck 
your  royal  person,  this  Khuaka  deserved  to  diev' 

Again  he  was  silent  for  a  while  staring  through  the  open  doors 
at  the  sky  beyond.  Then  he  said, 
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'  What  would  ye  more,  Prophets  of  Jahveh  ?  Justice  has  been 
done  upon  my  officer  who  slew  the  man  of  your  people.  A  life 
has  been  taken  for  a  life  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 
The  matter  is  finished.  Unless  you  have  aught  to  say,  get  you 
gone.' 

'  By  the  command  of  the  Lord  our  God,'  answered  the  prophet, 
'  we  have  this  to  say  to  you,  0  Pharaoh.  Lift  the  heavy  yoke  from 
off  the  neck  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Bid  that  they  cease  from  the 
labour  of  the  making  of  bricks  to  build  your  walls  and  cities.' 

'  And  if  I  refuse,  what  then  ?  ' 

'  Then  the  curse  of  Jahveh  shall  be  on  you,  Pharaoh,  and  with 
plague  upon  plague  shall  he  smite  this  land  of  Egypt.' 

Now  a  sudden  rage  seized  Meneptah. 

'  What ! '  he  cried.  '  Do  you  dare  to  threaten  me  in  my  own 
palace,  and  would  ye  cause  all  the  multitude  of  the  people  of  Israel 
who  have  grown  fat  in  the  land  to  cease  from  their  labours  ?  Hearken, 
my  servants,  and,  scribes,  write  down  my  decree.  Go  ye  to  the 
country  of  Goshen  and  say  to  the  Israelites  that  the  bricks  they 
made  they  shall  make  as  aforetime  and  more  work  shall  they  do 
than  aforetime  in  the  days  of  my  father,  Rameses.  Only  no  more 
straw  shall  be  given  to  them  for  the  making  of  the  bricks.  Because 
they  are  idle,  let  them  go  forth  and  gather  the  straw  for  themselves  ; 
let  them  gather  it  from  the  face  of  the  fields/ 

There  was  silence  for  a  while.  Then  with  one  voice  both  the 
prophets  spoke,  pointing  with  their  wands  to  Pharaoh, 

'  In  the  Name  of  the  Lord  God  we  curse  you,  Pharaoh,  who  soon 
shall  die  and  make  answer  for  this  sin.  The  people  of  Egypt 
we  curse  also.  Ruin  shall  be  their  portion  ;  death  shall  be  their 
bread  and  blood  shall  they  drink  in  a  great  darkness.  Moreover, 
at  the  last  Pharaoh  shall  let  the  people  go/ 

Then,  waiting  no  answer,  they  turned  and  strode  away  side  by 
side,  nor  did  any  man  hinder  them  in  their  goings.  Again  there 
was  silence  in  the  hall,  the  silence  of  fear,  for  these  were  awful 
words  that  the  prophets  had  spoken.  Pharaoh  knew  it,  for  his 
chin  sank  upon  his  breast  and  his  face  that  had  been  red  with  rage 
turned  white.  Userti  hid  her  eyes  with  her  hand  as  though  to 
shut  out  some  evil  vision,  and  even  Seti  seemed  ill  at  ease  as  though 
that  awful  curse  had  found  a  home  within  his  heart. 

At  a  motion  of  Pharaoh's  hand  the   Vizier  Nehesi  struck  the 
ground  thrice  with  his  wand  of  office  and  pointed  to  the  door,  th 
giving"  the  accustomed  sign  that  the  Court  was  finished,  whereo 
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all  the  people  turned  and  went  away  with  bent  heads  speaking  no 
words  one  to  another.  Presently  the  great  hall  was  emptied  save 
for  the  officers  and  guards  and  those  who  attended  upon  Pharaoh. 
When  everyone  had  gone  Seti  the  Prince  rose  and  bowed  before 
the  throne. 

'  0  Pharaoh/  he  said,  '  be  pleased  to  hearken.  We  have  heard 
very  evil  words  spoken  by  these  Hebrew  men,  words  that  threaten 
your  divine  life,  0  Pharaoh,  and  call  down  a  curse  upon  the  Upper 
and  the  Lower  Land.  Pharaoh,  these  people  of  Israel  hold  that 
they  suffer  wrong  and  are  oppressed.  Now  give  me,  your  son,  a 
writing  under  your  hand  and  seal,  by  virtue  of  which  I  shall  have 
power  to  go  down  to  the  Land  of  Goshen  and  inquire  of  this  matter, 
and  afterwards  make  report  of  the  truth  to  you.  Then,  if  it  seems 
to  you  that  the  People  of  >  Israel  are  unjustly  dealt  by,  you  may 
lighten  their  burden  and  bring  the  curse  of  their  prophets  to  nothing. 
But  if  it  seems  to  you  that  the  tales  they  tell  are  idle  then  your 
words  shall  stand/ 

Now,  listening,  I,  Ana,  thought  that  Pharaoh  would  once  more 
be  angry.  But  it  was  not  so,  for  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  in  the 
voice  of  one  who  is  crushed  by  grief  or  weariness. 

'  Have  your  will,  Son/  he  said.  '  Only  take  with  you  a  great 
guard  of  soldiers  lest  these  hook-nosed  dogs  should  do  you  mischief. 
I  trust  them  not,  who,  like  the  Hyksos  whose  blood  runs  in  many 
of  them,  were  ever  the  foes  of  Egypt.  Did  they  not  conspire  with 
the  Ninebow  Barbarians  whom  I  crushed  in  the  great  battle,  and 
do  they  not  now  threaten  us  in  the  name  of  their  outland  god  ? 
Still,  let  the  writing  be  prepared  and  I  will  seal  it.  And  stay.  I 
think,  Seti,  that  you,  who  were  ever  gentle-natured,  have  somewhat 
too  soft  a  heart  towards  these  shepherd  slaves.  Therefore  I  will 
not  send  you  alone.  Amenmeses  your  cousin  shall  go  with  you, 
but  under  your  command.  It  is  spoken/ 

'  Life  !  Blood  !  Strength  ! '  said  both  Seti  and  Amenmeses, 
thus  acknowledging  the  king's  command. 

Now  I  thought  that  all  was  finished.  But  it  was  not  so,  for 
presently  Pharaoh  said, 

'  Let  the  guards  withdraw  to  the  end  of  the  hall  and  with  them 
the  servants.  Let  the  King's  councillors  and  the  officers  of  the 
household  remain/ 

Instantly  all  saluted  and  withdrew  out  of  hearing.  I  too  made 
ready  to  go,  but  the  Prince  said  to  me, 

'  Stay,  that  you  may  take  note  of  what  passes/ 
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Pharaoh,  watching,  saw  if  he  did  not  hear. 

'  Who  is  that  man,  Son  ? '  he  asked. 

'  He  is  Ana  my  private  scribe  and  librarian,  0  Pharaoh,  whom 
I  trust.  It  was  he  who  saved  me  from  harm  but  last  night/ 

'  You  say  it,  Son.  Let  him  remain  in  attendance  on  you,  knowing 
that  if  he  betrays  our  counsel  he  dies/ 

Userti  looked  up  frowning  as  though  she  were  about  to  speak. 
If  so,  she  changed  her  mind  and  was  silent,  perhaps  because 
Pharaoh's  word  once  spoken  could  not  be  altered.  Bakenkhonsu 
remained  also  as  a  Councillor  of  the  King  according  to  his  right. 

When  all  had  gone  Pharaoh,  who  had  been  brooding,  lifted 
his  head  and  spoke  slowly  but  in  the  voice  of  one  who  gives  a  judg- 
ment that  may  not  be  questioned,  saying, 

'  Prince  Seti,  you  are  my  only  son  born  of  Queen  Ast-Nefert, 
royal  Sister,  royal  Mother,  who  sleeps  in  the  bosom  of  Osiris.  It 
is  true  that  you  are  not  my  first-born  son,  since  the  Count  Ramessu' — 
here  he  pointed  to  a  stout  mild-faced  man  of  pleasing,  rather  foolish 
appearance — '  is  your  elder  by  two  years.  But,  as  he  knows  well, 
his  mother,  who  is  still  with  us,  is  a  Syrian  by  birth  and  of  no  royal 
blood,  and  therefore  he  can  never  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  son  Ramessu  ?  ' 

'  It  is  so,  0  Pharaoh,'  answered  the  Count  in  a  pleasant  voice, 
'  nor  do  I  seek  ever  to  sit  upon  that  throne,  who  am  well  content 
with  the  offices  and  wealth  that  Pharaoh  has  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  me,  his  first-born.' 

'  Let  the  words  of  the  Count  Ramessu  be  written  down,'  said 
Pharaoh,  '  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Ptah  of  this  city,  and  in  the 
temples  of  Ptah  at  Memphis  and  of  Amon  at  Thebes,  that  hereafter 
they  may  never  be  questioned.' 

The  scribes  in  attendance  wrote  down  the  words  and,  at  a  sign 
from  the  Prince  Seti,  I  also  wrote  them  down,  setting  the 
papyrus  I  had  with  me  on  my  knee.  When  this  was  finished 
Pharaoh  went  on. 

'  Therefore,  0  Prince  Seti,  you  are  the  heir  of  Egypt  and  perhaps, 
as  those  Hebrew  prophets  said,  will  ere  long  be  called  upon  to  sit 
in  my  place  on  its  throne.' 

'  May  the  King  live  for  ever  !  '  exclaimed  Seti,  '  for  well  he 
knows  that  I  do  not  seek  his  crown  and  dignities/ 

'  I  do  know  it  well,  my  son  ;  so  well  that  I  wish  you  thought 
more  of  that  crown  and  those  dignities  which,  if  the  gods  will, 
must  come  to  you.  If  they  will  it  not,  next  in  the  order  of  succession 
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stands  your  cousin,  the  Count  Amenmeses,  who  is  also  of  royal 
blood  both  on  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side,  and  after  him  I 
know  not  who,  unless  it  be  my  daughter  and  your  half-sister,  the 
royal  Princess  Userti,  Lady  of  Egypt.' 

Now  Userti  spoke,  very  earnestly,  saying, 

'  0  Pharaoh,  surely  my  right  in  the  succession,  according  to 
ancient  precedent,  precedes  that  of  my  cousin,  the  Count 
Amenmeses.' 

Amenmeses  was  about  to  answer,  but  Pharaoh  lifted  his  hand 
and  he  was  silent. 

'  It  is  a  matter  for  those  learned  in  such  lore  to  discuss,'  Meneptah 
replied  in  a  somewhat  hesitating  voice.  '  I  pray  the  gods  that  it 
-may  never  be  needful  that  this  high  question  should  be  considered 
in  the  Council.  Nevertheless,  let  the  words  of  the  royal  Princess 
be  written  down.  Now,  Prince  Seti,'  he  went  on  when  this  had 
been  done, '  you  are  still  unmarried,  and  if  you  have  children  they 
are  not  royal.' 

'  I  have  none,  0  Pharaoh,'  said  Seti. 

•  'Is  it  so  ?  '  answered  Meneptah  indifferently.  '  The  Count 
Amenmeses  has  children  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  them,  but  by  his 
wife  Unuri,  who  also  is  of  the  royal  line,  he  has  none.' 

Here  I  heard  Amenmeses  mutter  '  Being  my  aunt  that  is  not 
strange,'  a  saying  at  which  Seti  smiled. 

'  My  daughter,  the  Princess,  is  also  unmarried.  So  it  seems 
that  the  fountain  of  the  royal  blood,  is  running  dry ' 

'  Now  it  is  coming,'  whispered  Seti  below  his  breath  so  that 
only  I  could  hear. 

'  Therefore,'  continued  Pharaoh,  '  as  you  know,  Prince  Seti, 
for  the  royal  Princess  of  Egypt  by  my  command  went  to  speak 
to  you  of  this  matter  last  night,  I  make  a  decree ' 

'  Pardon,  0  Pharaoh,'  interrupted  the  Prince,  '  my  sister  spoke 
to  me  of  no  decree  last  night,  save  that  I  should  attend  at  the 
court  here  to-day.' 

'  Because  I  could  not,  Seti,  seeing  that  another  was  present 
with  you  whom  you  refused  to  dismiss,'  and  she  let  her  eyes  rest  on 
me. 

'  It  matters  not,'  said  Pharaoh,  '  since  now  I  will  utter  it  with 
my  own  lips  which  perhaps  is  better.  It  is  my  will,  Prince,  that 
you  forthwith  wed  the  royal  Princess  Userti,  that  children  of  the 
true  blood  of  the  Ramessides  may  be  born.  Hear  and  obey.' 

Now  Userti  shifted  her  eyes  from  me  to  Seti,  watching  him  very 
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closely.  Seated  at  his  side  upon  the  ground  with  my  writing  roll 
spread  across  my  knee,  I  too  watched  him  closely,  and  noted  that 
his  lips  turned  white  and  his  face  grew  fixed  and  strange. 

'  I  hear  the  command  of  Pharaoh/  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  making 
obeisance,  and  hesitated. 

'  Have  you  aught  to  add  ?  '  asked  Meneptah  sharply. 

'  Only,  0  Pharaoh,  that  though  this  would  be  a  marriage  decreed 
for  reasons  of  the  State,  still  there  is  a  lady  who  must  be  given  in 
marriage,  and  she  my  half-sister  who  heretofore  has  only  loved 
me  as  a  relative.  Therefore,  I  would  know  from  her  lips  if  it  is 
her  will  to  take  me  as  a  husband/ 

Now  all  looked  at  Userti,  who  replied  in  a  cold  voice, 

'  In  this  matter,  Prince,  as  in  all  others  I  have  no  will  but 
that  of  Pharaoh/ 

'  You  have  heard,'  interrupted  Meneptah  impatiently,  '  and  as 
in  our  House  it  has  always  been  the  custom  for  kin  to  marry  kin, 
why  should  it  not  be  her  will  ?  Also,  whom  else  should  she  marry  ? 
Amenmeses  is  already  wed.  There  remains  only  Saptah  his  brother 
who  is  younger  than  herself ' 

'  So  am  I/  murmured  Seti,  '  by  two  long  years/  but  happily 
Userti  did  not  hear  him. 

'  Nay,  my  father/  she  said  with  decision,  '  never  will  I  take 
a  deformed  man  to  husband/ 

Now  from  the  shadow  on  the  further  side  of  the  throne,  where 
I  could  not  see  him,  there  hobbled  forward  a  young  noble,  short 
in  stature,  light-haired  like  Seti,  and  with  a  sharp,  clever  face  which 
put  me  in  mind  of  that  of  a  jackal  (indeed  for  this  reason  he  was 
named  Thoth  by  the  common  people,  after  the  jackal-headed  god). 
He  was  very  angry,  for  his  cheeks  were  flushed  and  his  small  eyes 
flashed. 

'  Must  I  listen,  Pharaoh/  he  said  in  a  little  voice,  '  while  my 
cousin  the  Royal  Princess  reproaches  me  in  public  for  my  lame 
foot,  which  I  have  because  my  nurse  let  me  fall  when  I  was  still  in 
arms  ? ' 

'  Then  his  nurse  let  his  grandfather  fall  also,  for  he  too  was 
club-footed,  as  I  who  have  seen  him  naked  in  his  cradle  can  bear 
witness/  whispered  old  Bakenkhonsu. 

'  It  seems  so,  Count  Saptah,  unless  you  stop  your  ears/  replied 
Pharaoh. 

'  She  says  she  will  not  marry  me/  went  on  Saptah,  '  me  who 
from  childhood  have  been  a  slave  to  her  and  to  no  other  woman/ 
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'  Not  by  my  wish,  Saptah.  Indeed,  I  pray  you  to  go  and  be  a 
slave  to  any  woman  whom  you  will,'  exclaimed  Userti. 

'But  I  say,'  continued  Saptah,  '  that  one  day  she  shall  marry 
me,  for  the  Prince  Seti  will  not  live  for  ever/ 

'  How  do  you  know  that,  Cousin  ? '  asked  Seti.  '  The  High- 
priest  here  will  tell  you  a  different  story/ 

Now  certain  of  those  present  turned  their  heads  away  to  hide 
the  smile  upon  their  faces.  Yet  on  this  day  some  god  spoke  with 
Saptah's  voice  making  him  a  prophet,  since  in  a  year  to  come  she 
did  marry  him,  in  order  that  she  might  stay  upon  the  throne  at  a 
time  of  trouble  when  Egypt  would  not  suffer  that  a  woman  should 
have  sole  rule  over  the  land. 

But  Pharaoh  did  not  smile  like  the  courtiers  ;  indeed  he  grew 
angry. 

'  Peace,  Saptah  !  *  he  said.  '  Who  are  you  that  wrangle  before 
me,  talking  of  the  death  of  kings  and  saying  that  you  will  wed 
the  Royal  Princess  ?  One  more  such  word  and  you  shall  be  driven 
into  banishment.  Hearken  now.  Almost  am  I  minded  to  declare 
my  daughter,  the  Royal  Princess,  sole  heiress  to  the  throne, 
seeing  that  in  her  there  is  more  strength  and  wisdom  than  in  any 
other  of  our  House/ 

'  If  such  be  Pharaoh's  will,  let  Pharaoh's  will  be  done,'  said  Seti 
most  humbly.  '  Well  I  know  my  own  unworthiness  to  fill  so  high 
a  station,  and  by  all  the  gods  I  swear  that  my  beloved  sister  will 
find  no  more  faithful  subject  than  myself/ 

'  You  mean,  Seti,'  interrupted  Userti,  '  that  rather  than  marry 
me  you  would  abandon  your  right  to  the  double  crown.  Truly 
I  am  honoured.  Seti,  whether  you  reign  or  I,  I  will  not  marry  you/ 

'  What  words  are  these  I  hear  ? '  cried  Meneptah.  '  Is  there 
indeed  one  in  this  land  of  Egypt  who  dares  to  say  that  Pharaoh's 
decree  shall  be  disobeyed  ?  Write  it  down,  Scribes,  and  you, 
0  Officers,  let  it  be  proclaimed  from  Thebes  to  the  sea,  that  on  the 
third  day  from  now  at  the  hour  of  noon  in  the  temple  of  Hathor  in 
this  city,  the  Prince,  the  Royal  Heir,  Seti  Meneptah,  Beloved  of  Ra, 
will  wed  the  Royal  Princess  of  Egypt,  Lily  of  Love,  Beloved  of 
Hathor,  Userti,  Daughter  of  me,  the  god/ 

'  Life  !     Blood  !     Strength  ! '  called  all  the  Court. 

Then,  guided  by  some  high  officer,  the  Prince  Seti  was  led  before 
the  throne  and  the  Princess  Userti  was  set  beside  him,  or  rather 
facing  him.  According  to  the  ancient  custom  a*  great  gold  cup  was 
brought  and  filled,  with  red  wine,  to  me  it  looked  like  blood.  Userti 
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took  the  cup  and,  kneeling,  gave  it  to  the  Prince,  who  drank  and 
gave  it  back  to  her  that  she  might  also  drink  in  solemn  token  of  their 
betrothal.  Is  not  the  scene  graven  on  the  broad  bracelets  of  gold 
which  in  after  days  Seti  wore  when  he  sat  upon  the  throne,  those 
same  bracelets  that  at  a  future  time  I  with  my  own  hands  clasped 
about  the  wrists  of  dead  Userti  ?  Then  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
which  she  touched  with  her  lips,  and  bending  down  he  kissed  her 
on  the  brow.  Lastly,  Pharaoh,  descending  to  the  lowest  step  of 
the  throne,  laid  his  sceptre,  first  upon  the  head  of  the  Prince,  and 
next  upon  that  of  the  Princess,  blessing  them  both  in  the  name  of 
himself,  of  his  Ka  or  Double,  and  of  the  spirits  and  Kas  of  all  their 
forefathers,  kings  and  queens  of  Egypt,  thus  appointing  them  to 
come  after  him  when  he  had  been  gathered  to  the  bosom  of  the  gods. 
These  things  done,  he  departed  in  state,  surrounded  by  his  court, 
preceded  and  followed  by  his  guards  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
Princess  Userti,  whom  he  loved  better  than  anyone  in  the  world. 

A  while  later  I  stood  alone  with  the  Prince  in  his  private 
chamber,  where  I  had  first  seen  him. 

'  That  is  finished,'  he  said  in  a  cheerful  voice,  '  and  I  tell  you, 
Ana,  that  I  feel  quite,  quite  happy.  Have  you  ever  shivered  upon 
the  bank  of  a  river  of  a  winter  morning,  fearing  to  enter,  and  yet, 
when  you  did  enter,  have  you  not  been  pleased  to  find  that  the  icy 
water  refreshed  you  and  made  you  not  cold  but  hot  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Prince.  It  is  when  one  comes  out  of  the  water,  if  the 
wind  blows  and  no  sun  shines,  that  one  feels  colder  than  before.' 

'  True,  Ana,  and  therefore  one  must  not  come  out.  One  should 
stop  there  till  one — drowns  or  is  eaten  by  a  crocodile.  But,  say, 
did  I  do  it  well  ?  ' 

'  Old  Bakenkhonsu  told  me,  Prince,  that  he  had  been  present 
at  many  royal  betrothals,  I  think  he  said  eleven,  and  had  never 
seen  one  conducted  with  more  grace.  He  added  that  the  way  in 
which  you  kissed  the  brow  of  her  Highness  was  perfect,  as  was  all 
your  demeanour  after  the  first  argument.' 

'  And  so  it  would  remain,  Ana,  if  I  were  never  called  upon  to 
do  more  than  kiss  her  brow,  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed 
from  boyhood.  Oh  !  Ana,  Ana,'  he  added  in  a  kind  of  cry, '  already 
you  are  becoming  a  courtier  like  the  rest  of  them,  a  courtier  who 
cannot  speak  the  truth.  Well,  nor  can  I,  so  why  should  I  blame 
you  ?  Tell  me  again  all  about  your  marriage,  Ana,  of  how  it  began 
and  how  it  ended/ 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A    WRITER'S  RECOLLECTIONS— I. 
BY   MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

These  articles  represent  portions  of  a  volume  to  be  published  in 
the  coming  autumn. 

IT  was  in  '68  or  '69 — I  think  I  was  seventeen — that  I  remember 
my  first  sight  of  a  college  garden  lying  cool  and  shaded  between 
grey  college  walls,  and  on  the  grass  a  figure  that  held  me  fascinated 
— a  lady  in  a  green  brocade  dress,  with  a  belt  and  chatelaine  of 
Russian  silver,  who  was  playing  croquet,  then  a  novelty  in  Oxford, 
and  seemed  to  me,  as  I  watched  her,  a  perfect  model  of  grace  and 
vivacity.  A  man  nearly  thirty  years  older  than  herself  whom 
I  knew  to  be  her  husband  was  standing  near  her,  and  a  handful 
of  undergraduates  made  an  amused  and  admiring  court  round 
the  lady.  The  elderly  man — he  was  then  fifty-three — was  Mark 
Pattison,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  and  the  croquet-player  had 
been  his  wife  about  seven  years.  After  the  Rector's  death  in 
1884,  Mrs.  Pattison  married  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  divorce  proceedings  which  were  to  wreck  in  full  stream  a 
brilliant  political  career  ;  and  she  showed  him  a  proud  devotion 
till  her  death  in  1904.  None  of  her  early  friends  who  remember 
her  later  history  can  ever  think  of  the  '  Frances  Pattison  '  of  Oxford 
days  without  a  strange  stirring  of  heart.  I  was  much  at  Lincoln 
in  the  years  before  I  married,  and  derived  an  impression  from  the 
life  lived  there  that  has  never  left  me.  Afterwards  I  saw  much 
less  of  Mrs.  Pattison,  who  was  generally  on  the  Riviera  in  the 
winter  ;  but  from  1868  to  1872,  the  Rector,  learned,  critical,  bitter, 
fastidious,  and  '  Mrs.  Pat,'  with  her  gaiety,  her  picturesqueness, 
her  impatience  of  the  Oxford  solemnities  and  decorums,  her  sharp 
restless  wit,  her  determination  not  to  be  academic,  to  hold  on  to 
the  greater  wurld  of  affairs  outside — mattered  more  to  me  perhaps 
than  anybody  else.  They  were  very  good  to  me,  and  I  was  never 
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tired  of  going  there  :   though  I  was  much  puzzled  by  their  ways, 
and — while  my  Evangelical  phase  lasted — much  scandalised  often 
by  the  speculative  freedom  of  the  talk  I  heard.     Sometimes  my 
rather  uneasy  conscience  protested  in  ways  which  I  think  must 
have  amused  my  hosts,  though  they  never  said  a  word.     They 
were  fond  of  asking  me  to  come  to  supper  at  Lincoln  on  Sundays. 
It  was  a  gay,  unceremonious  meal,  at  which  Mrs.  Pattison  appeared 
in  the  kind  of  gown  which  at  a  much  later  date  began  to  be  called 
a  tea-gown.     It  was  generally  white  or  grey,  with  various  ornaments 
and  accessories  which  always  seemed  to  me,  accustomed  for  so 
long  to  the  rough-and-tumble  of  school  life,  marvels  of  delicacy 
and  prettiness  ;   so  that  I  was  sharply  conscious,  on  these  occasions, 
of  the  graceful  figure  made  by  the  young  mistress  of  the  old  house. 
But  some  last  stubborn  trace  in  me  of  the  Evangelical  view  of 
Sunday  declared  that  while  one  might  talk — and  one  must  eat  ! — 
on  Sunday,  one  mustn't  put  on  evening  dress,  or  behave  as  though 
it  were  just  like  a  week-day.    So  while  everyone  else  was  in  even- 
ing dress,  I  more  than  once — at  seventeen — came  to  these  Sunday 
gatherings  on  a  winter  evening,  purposely,  in  a  high  woollen  frock, 
sternly  but  uncomfortably  conscious  of  being   sublime — if  only 
one  were  not  ridiculous  !    The  Rector,  '  Mrs.  Pat/  Mr.  By  water, 
myself,   and  perhaps  a  couple  of  undergraduates—often  a  be- 
wildered and  silent  couple — I  see  that  little  vanished  company 
in  the  far  past,  so  plainly  !   Three  of  them  are  dead — and  for  me, 
the  grey  walls  of  Lincoln  must  always  be  haunted  by  their  ghosts. 
The  historian  of  French  painting  and  French  decorative  art  was 
already  in  those  days  unfolding  in  Mrs.  Pattison.     Her  drawing- 
room  was  French,  sparely  furnished  with  a  few  old  girandoles  and 
mirrors  on  its  white  panelled  walls,  and  Persian  carpet  with  a 
black  centre,  on  which  both  the  French  furniture  and  the  living 
inmates  of  the  room  looked  their  best.     And  upstairs,  in  '  Mrs. 
Pat's '   own  working-room,   there  were  innumerable  things  that 
stirred  my  curiosity — old  French  drawings  and  engravings,  masses 
of  foreign  books  that  showed  the  young  and  brilliant  owner  of 
the  room  to  be  already  a  scholar,  even  as  her  husband  counted 
scholarship  ;    together  with  the  tools  and  materials  for  etching, 
a  mysterious  process  in  which  I  was  occasionally  allowed  to  lend 
a  hand,  and  which,  as  often  as  not,  during  the  application  of  the 
acid  to  the  plate,  ended  in  dire  misfortune  to  the  etcher's  fingers 
or  dress,  and  in  the  helpless  laughter  of  both  artist  and  assistant. 
The  Hector  himself  was  an  endless  study  to  me — he  and  his 
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frequent  companion,  Ingram  Bywater,  afterwards  the  distinguished 
Greek  Professor.  To  listen  to  these  two  friends  as  they  talked 
of  foreign  scholars  in  Paris,  or  Germany,  of  Renan,  or  Ranke,  or 
Curt  ins ;  as  they  poured  scorn  on  Oxford  scholarship,  or  the  lack 
of  it,  and  on  the  ideals  of  Balliol,  which  aimed  at  turning  out  public 
officials,  as  compared  with  the  researching  ideals  of  the  German 
universities,  which  seemed  to  the  Rector  the  only  ideals  worth 
calling  academic  ;  or  as  they  flung  gibes  at  Christ  Church,  whence 
Pusey  and  Liddon  still  directed  the  powerful  Church  party  of 
the  University  : — was  to  watch  the  doors  of  new  worlds  gradually 
opening  before  a  girl's  questioning  intelligence.  The  Rector  would 
walk  up  and  down,  occasionally  taking  a  book  from  his  crowded 
shelves,  while  Mr.  Bywater  and  Mrs.  Pattison  smoked,  with  the 
after-luncheon  coffee, — and  in  those  days  a  woman  with  a  cigarette 
was  a  rarity  in  England — and  sometimes,  at  a  caustic  mot  of  the 
former's  there  would  break  out  the  Rector's  cackling  laugh,  which 
was  ugly  no  doubt,  but  when  he  was  amused  and  at  ease,  extra- 
ordinarily full  of  mirth.  To  me  he  was  from  the  beginning  the 
kindest  friend.  He  saw  that  I  came  of  a  literary  stock  and  had 
literary  ambitions  ;  and  he  tried  to  direct  me.  '  Get  to  the  bottom 
of  something  ' — he  would  say — '  Choose  a  subject,  and  know 
everything  about  it  !  '  I  eagerly  followed  his  advice,  and  began 
to  work  at  early  Spanish  in  the  Bodleian.  But  I  think  he  was 
wrong — I  venture  to  think  so  ! — though  as  his  half  melancholy, 
half  satirical  look  comes  back  to  me,  I  realise  how  easily  he  would 
defend  himself,  if  one  could  tell  him  so  now.  I  think  I  ought 
to  have  been  told  to  take  a  history  examination  and  learn  Latin 
properly.  But  if  I  had,  half  the  exploring  joy  of  those  early 
years  would  no  doubt  have  been  cut  away. 

Later  on,  in  tEe  winters  when  Mrs.  Pattison,  threatened  with 
rheumatic  gout,  disappeared  to  the  Riviera,  I  came  to  know  a 
sadder  and  lonelier  Rector.     I  used  to  go  to  tea  with  him  then  in 
his  own  book-lined  sanctum,  and  we  mended  the  blazing  fire  between 
us  and  talked  endlessly.     Presently  I  married,  and  his  interest 
me  changed  ;   though  our  friendship  never  lessened,  and  I  shall 
Iways  remember  with  emotion  my  last  sight  of  him  lying  a  white 
dying  man  on  his  sofa  in  London — the  clasp  of  the  wasted 
md,  the  sad  haunting  eyes.     When  his  '  Memoirs  '  appeared, 
fter  his  death,  a  book  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  once  said  to  me 
lat  he  reckoned  it   as  among  the  most  tragic  and  the  most 
memorable  books  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  understood  him 
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more  clearly,  and  more  tenderly,  than  I  could  have  done  as  a  girl. 
Particularly,  I  understood  why  in  that  sceptical  and  agnostic  talk 
which  never  spared  the  Anglican  ecclesiastics  of  the  moment,  or 
such  a  later  Catholic  convert  as  Manning,  I  cannot  remember  that 
I  ever  heard  him  mention  the  great  name  of  John  Henry  Newman 
with  the  slightest  touch  of  disrespect.  On  the  other  hand,  I  once 
saw  him  receive  a  message  that  some  friend  brought  him  from 
Newman  with  an  eager  look  and  a  start  of  pleasure.  He  had 
been  a  follower  of  Newman's  in  the  Tractarian  days,  and  no  one 
who  ever  came  near  to  the  great  Oratorian  could  afterwards  lightly 
speak  ill  of  him.  It  was  the  Rector  indeed  who  said  of  Newman 
that  the  whole  course  of  English  religious  history  might  have  been 
different  if  Newman  had  known  German.  But  he  said  it  without 
the  smallest  bitterness — as  the  mere  expression  of  a  sober  and 
indisputable  truth — which  indeed  it  then  was.  Alas  ! — merely 
to  quote  it,  nowadays,  carries  one  back  to  a  Germany  before  the 
Flood — a  Germany  of  small  States,  a  land  of  scholars  and  thinkers  ; 
a  Germany  that  would  surely  have  recoiled  in  horror  from  any 
prevision  of  that  deep  and  hideous  abyss  which  her  descendants, 
maddened  by  wealth  and  success,  were  one  day  to  dig  between 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

One  of  my  clearest  memories  connected  with  the  Pattisons 
and  Lincoln  is  that  of  meeting  George  Eliot  and  Mr.  Lewes  there, 
in  the  spring  of  1870,  when  I  was  eighteen.  It  was  at  one  of  the 
Sunday  suppers.  George  Eliot  sat  at  the  Rector's  right  hand. 
I  was  opposite  her  ;  on  my  left  was  George  Henry  Lewes,  to  whom 
I  took  a  prompt  and  active  dislike.  He  and  Mrs.  Pattison  kept 
up  a  lively  conversation  in  which  Mr.  Bywater,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  took  full  share.  George  Eliot  talked  very  little,  and 
I  not  at  all.  The  Rector  was  shy  or  tired,  and.George  Eliot  was 
in  truth  entirely  occupied  in  watching  or  listening  to  Mr.  Lewes. 
I  was  disappointed  that  she  was  so  silent,  and  perhaps  her  quick 
eye  may  have  divined  it,  for  after  supper,  as  we  were  going  up  the 
interesting  old  staircase,  made  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which 
led  direct  from  the  dining-room  to  the  drawing-room  above,  she 
said  to  me :  '  The  Rector  tells  me  that  you  have  been  reading  a 
good  deal  about  Spain.  Would  you  care  to  hear  something  of 
our  Spanish  journey  ?  ' — the  journey  which  had  preceded  the 
appearance  of  '  The  Spanish  Gypsy,'  then  newly  published.  My 
reply  is  easily  imagined.  The  rest  of  the  party  passed  through 
the  dimly  lit  drawing-room  to  talk  and  smoke  in  the  gallery  beyond- 
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George  Eliot  sat  down  in  the  darkness  and  I  beside  her.  Then  she 
talked  for  about  twenty  minutes,  with  perfect  ease  and  finish, 
without  misplacing  a  word  or  dropping  a  sentence,  and  I  realised 
at  last  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  great  writer.  Not  a  great 
talker.  It  is  clear  that  George  Eliot  never  was  that.  Impossible 
for  her  to  '  talk  '  her  books,  or  evolve  her  books  from  conversation, 
like  Madame  de  Stael.  She  was  too  self-conscious,  too  desperately 
reflective,  too  rich  in  second-thoughts  for  that.  But  in  tete-d-tete, 
and  with  time  to  choose  her  words,  she  could  in  monologue, 
with  just  enough  stimulus  from  a  companion  to  keep  it  going — 
produce  on  a  listener  exactly  the  impression  of  some  of  her  best 
work.  As  the  low  clear  voice  flowed  on,  in  Mrs.  Pattison's  drawing- 
room,  I  saw  Saragossa,  Granada,  the  Escorial,  and  that  survival 
of  the  old  Europe  in  the  new,  wTiich  one  must  go  to  Spain  to  fin^. 
Not  that  the  description  was  particularly  vivid — in  talking  of 
famous  places  John  Richard  Green  could  make  words  tell  and  paint 
with  far  greater  success  ;  but  it  was  singularly  complete  and 
accomplished.  When  it  was  done  the  effect  was  there — the  effect 
she  had  meant  to  produce.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  it  all  comes  back  : 
— the  darkened  room,  the  long,  pallid  face  set  in  black  lace,  the 
evident  wish  to  be  kind  to  a  young  girl. 

Two  more  impressions  of  her  let  me  record.  The  following 
day,  the  Pattisons  took  their  guests  to  see  the  '  eights  '  races  from 
Christ  Church  meadow.  A  young  Fellow  of  Merton,  Mandell 
Creighton,  afterwards  the  beloved  and  famous  Bishop  of  London, 
was  among  those  entertaining  her  on  the  barge,  and  on  the  way 
home  he  took  her  and  Mr.  Lewes  through  Merton  garden.  I  was 
of  the  party,  and  I  remember  what  a  carnival  of  early  summer  it 
was  in  that  enchanting  place.  The  chesnuts  were  all  out,  one 
splendour  from  top  to  toe  ;  the  laburnums,  the  lilacs,  the  haw- 
thorns red  and  white,  the  new-mown  grass  spreading  its  smooth  and 
silky  carpet  round  the  college  walls — a  May  sky  overhead,  and 
through  the  trees  glimpses  of  towers  and  spires,  silver  grey,  in  the 
sparkling  summer  air — the  picture  was  one  of  those  that  Oxford 
throws  before  the  spectator,  at  every  turn,  like  the  careless  beauty 
that  knows  she  has  only  to  show  herself,  to  move,  to  breathe,  to 
give  delight.  George  Eliot  stood  on  the  grass,  in  the  bright  sun, 
looking  at  the  flower-laden  chesnuts,  at  the  distant  glimpses  on 
all  sides,  of  the  surrounding  city,  saying  little — that  she  left 
to  Mr.  Lewes  ! — but  drinking  it  in,  storing  it  in  that  rich,  absorbent 
mind  of  hers.  And  afterwards  when  Mr,  Lewes,  Mr  Creighton, 
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she  and  I  walked  back  to  Lincoln,  I  recall  another  little  incident 
throwing  light  on  the  ever-ready  instinct  of  the  novelist.  As  we 
turned  into  the  quadrangle  of  Lincoln — suddenly,  at  one  of  the 
upper  windows  of  the  Rector's  lodgings,  which  occupied  the  far 
right-hand  corner  of  the  quad,  there  appeared  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  Mrs.  Pattison,  as  she  looked  out  and  beckoned  smiling  to  Mrs. 
Lewes.  It  was  a  brilliant  apparition,  as  though  a  French  portrait 
by  Greuze  or  Perronneau  had  suddenly  slipped  into  a  vacant  space 
in  the  old  college  wall.  The  pale,  pretty  head,  blond-cendree — 
the  delicate  smiling  features  and  white  throat,  a  touch  of  black, 
a  touch  of  blue  ;  a  white  dress  ;  a  general  eighteenth-century 
impression  as  though  of  powder  and  patches — Mrs.  Lewes  perceived 
it  in  a  flash,  and  I  saw  her  run  eagerly  to  Mr.  Lewes  and  draw  his 
attention  to  the  window  and  its  occupant.  She  took  his  arm,  while 
she  looked  and  waved.  If  she  had  lived  longer,  some  day,  and 
somewhere  in  her  books,  that  vision  at  the  window,  and  that 
flower-laden  garden  would  have  reappeared.  I  seemed  to  see  her 
consciously  and  deliberately  committing  them  both  to  memory. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  she  ever  meant  to  describe  the  Rector 
in  '  Mr.  Casaubon.'  She  was  far  too  good  a  scholar  herself  to  have 
perpetrated  a  caricature  -so  flagrantly  untrue.  She  knew  Mark 
Pattison's  quality,  and  could  never  have  meant  to  draw  the  writer 
of  some  of  the  most  fruitful  and  illuminating  of  English  essays, 
and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of  English  biography,  in  the 
dreary  and  foolish  pedant  who  overshadows  '  Middlemarch.' 
But  the  fact  that  Mark  Pattison  was  an  elderly  scholar  with  a  young 
wife,  and  that  George  Eliot  knew  him,  led  later  on  to  a  legend 
which  was  I  am  sure  unwelcome  to  the  writer  of  '  Middlemarch/ 
while  her  supposed  victim  passed  it  by  with  amused  indifference. 

Let  me  recall  my  first  sight  of  Taine,  the  great  French  historian, 
in  the  spring  of  1871.  He  had  come  over  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Curators  of  the  Taylorian  Institution  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
on  Corneille  and  Racine.  The  lectures  were  arranged  immediately 
after  the  surrender  of  Paris  to  the  German  troops,  when  it  might 
have  been  hoped  that  the  worst  calamities  of  France  were  over. 
But  before  M.  Taine  crossed  to  England  the  insurrection  of  the 
Commune  had  broken  out,  and  while  he  was  actually  in  Oxford 
delivering  his  six  lectures,  the  terrible  news  of  the  last  days  of 
May,  the  burning  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Cour 
des  Comptes,  all  the  savagery  of  the  beaten  revolution  let  loose  on 
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Paris  itself,  came  crashing,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  like  so 
many  horrible  explosions  in  the  heavy  air  of  Europe,  still  tremulous 
with  the  memories  and  agonies  of  recent  war. 

How  well  I  remember  the  effect  in,  Oxford  ! — the  newspaper 
cries  in  the  streets,  the  fear  each  morning  as  to  what  new  calamities 
might  have  fallen  on  civilisation,  the  intense  fellow-feeling  in  a 
community  of  students  and  scholars  for  the  students  and  scholars 
of  France  ! 

When  M.  Taine  arrived,  he  himself  writes  home  (see  his  published 
Correspondence,  vol.  II)  that  Oxford  could  not  do  enough  to  show 
her  sympathy  with  a  distinguished  Frenchman.  He  writes  from 
Oxford  on  May  25  : 

'  I  have  no  courage  for  a  letter  to-day.  I  have  just  heard  of 
the  horrors  of  Paris,  the  burning  of  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  &c.  My  heart  is  wrung.  I  have  energy  for  nothing. 
I  cannot  go  out  and  see  people.  I  was  in  the  Bodleian  when  the 
Librarian  told  me  this  and  showed  me  the  newspapers.  In  presence 
of  such  madness  and  such  disasters,  they  treat  a  Frenchman  here 
with  a  Jdnd  of  pitying  sympathy.' 

Oxford  residents  indeed,  inside  and  outside  the  colleges,  crowded 
the  first  lecture  to  show  our  feeling  not  only  for  M.  Taine,  but  for 
a  France  wounded  and  trampled  on  by  her  own  children.  The 
few  dignified  and  touching  words  with  which  he  opened  his  course, 
his  fine  dark  head,  the  attractiveness  of  his  subject,  the  lucidity 
of  his  handling  of  it,  made  the  lecture  a  great  success  ;  and  a  few 
nights  afterwards  at  dinner  at  Balliol,  I  found  myself  sitting  next 
the  great  man.  In  his  published  correspondence  there  is  a  letter 
describing  this  dinner  which  shows  that  I  must  have  confided  in 
him  not  a  little  ! — as  to  my  Bodleian  reading,  and  the  article  on  the 
Poema  del  Cid  that  I  was  writing.  He  confesses,  however,  that  he 
did  his  best  to  draw  me — examining  the  English  girl  as  a  new  speci- 
men for  his  psychological  collection.  As  for  me,  perversely  I  only 
recollect  that  he  summed  up  his  criticisms  of  English  life  in  the 
remark  that  there  was  too  much  magenta  in  the  women's  dresses, 
and  too  much  pepper  in  the  kitchen.  From  English  cooking — 
which  showed  ill  in  the  Oxford  of  those  days — he  suffered  a  good 
deal.  Nor,  in  spite  of  his  great  literary  knowledge  of  England 
and  English,  was  his  spoken  English  clear  enough  to  enable  him 
to  grapple  with  the  lodging-house  cook.  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
who  had  induced  him  to  give  the  lectures,  and  watched  over  him 
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during  his  stay,  told  me  that  on  his  first  visit  to  the  historian 
in  his  Beaumont  Street  rooms,  he  found  him  sitting  bewildered 
before  the  strangest  of  meals.  It  consisted  entirely  of  a  huge 
beefsteak,  served  in  the  un-appetising,  slovenly  English  way,  and 
— a  large  plate  of  buttered  toast.  Nothing  else.  '  But  1  ordered 
bif-tek  and  pott-a-toes  !  '  cried  the  puzzled  historian,  to  his  visitor  ! 

Another  guest  of  the  Master's  on  that  night  was  Mr.  Swinburne, 
and  of  him  too  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  as  he  sat  opposite  to 
me  on  the  side  next  the  fire,  his  small  lower  features  and  slender 
neck  over-weighted  by  his  thick  reddish  hair  and  capacious  brow. 
I  could  not  think  why  he  seemed  so  cross  and  uncomfortable. 
He  was  perpetually  beckoning  to  the  waiters ;  then,  when  they 
came,  holding  peremptory  conversation  with  them  ;  while  I  from 
my  side  of  the  table  could  see  them  going  away,  with  a  whisper 
or  a  shrug  to  each  other,  like  men  asked  for  the  impossible.  At 
last  with  a  kind  of  bound,  Swinburne  leapt  from  his  chair  and 
seized  a  copy  of  the  '  Times, '  which  he  seemed  to  have  persuaded 
one  of  the  men  to  bring  him.  As  he  got  up  I  saw  that  the  fire 
behind  him,  and  very  close  to  him,  must  indeed  have  been  burning 
the  very  marrow  out  of  a  long-suffering  poet.  And  alack,  in  that 
house  without  a  mistress,  the  small  conveniences  of  life,  such  as 
fire-screens,  were  often  overlooked.  The  Master  did  not  possess 
any.  In  a  pale  exasperation  Swinburne  folded  the  '  Times  '  over 
the  back  of  his  chair,  and  sat  down  again.  Vain  was  the  effort ! 
The  room  was  narrow,  the  party  large,  and  the  servants,  pushing 
by,  had  soon  dislodged  the  '  Times. '  Again  and  again  did  Swin- 
burne in  a  fury  replace  it ;  and  was  soon  reduced  to  sitting  silent 
and  wild-eyed,  his  back  firmly  pressed  against  the  chair  and  the 
newspaper,  in  a  concentrated  struggle  with  fate. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  another  of  the  party,  and  I  have  a  vision 
of  my  uncle  standing  talking  with  M.  Taine,  with  whom  he  then 
and  there  made  a  lasting  friendship.  The  Frenchman  was  not, 
I  trust,  aware  at  that  moment  of  the  heresies  of  the  English  critic 
who  had  ventured  only  a  few  years  before  to  speak  of  '  the 
exaggerated  French  estimate  of  Eacine/  and  even  to  endorse 
the  judgment  of  Joubert — '  Racine  est  le  Virgile  des  ignorants  '  ! 
Otherwise  M.  Taine  might  have  given  an  even  sharper  edge  than 
he  actually  did  to  his  remarks,  in  his  letters  home,  on  the  critical 
faculty  of  the  English.  '  In  all  that  I  read  and  hear ' — he  says 
to  Madame  Taine — '  I  see  nowhere  the  fine  literary  sense  which 
means  the  gift — or  the  art — of  understanding  the  souls  and  passions 
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of  the  past.'  And  again,  '  I  have  had  infinite  trouble  to-day  to 
make  my  audience  appreciate  some  finesses  of  Racine/  There 
is  a  note  of  resigned  exasperation  in  these  comments  which  reminds 
me  of  the  outburst  of  another  French  critic — Edmond  Scherer, 
Sainte-Beuve's  best  successor — ten  years  later.  Apropos  of  some 
judgment  of  Matthew  Arnold — whom  Scherer  delighted  hi — on 
Racine  of  the  same  kind  as  those  I  have  already  quoted,  the 
Frenchman  of  letters  broke  out  to  me  as  we  walked  together  at 
Versailles.  But  after  all,  was  the  Oxford  which  contained  Pater, 
Pattison,  and  Bywater,  which  had  nurtured  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Swinburne — Swinburne  with  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
intricacies  and  subtleties  of  the  French  tongue  and  the  French 
literature — merely  '  solide  and  positif/  as  Taine  declares  ?  The 
judgment  is,  I  think,  a  characteristic  judgment  of  that  man  of 
formulas — often  so  brilliant,  and  often  so  mistaken — who  in  the 
famous  '  History  of  English  Literature  '  taught  his  English  readers 
as  much  by  his  blunders  as  by  his  merits.  He  provoked  us  into 
thinking.  And  what  critic  does  more  ?  Is  not  the  whole  frater- 
nity like  so  many  successive  Penelopes,  each  unravelling  the  web 
of  the  one  before  ?  The  point  is  that  the  web  should  be  eternally 
re-made  and  eternally  unravelled. 

When  the  Oxford  historian  of  the  future  comes  across  the  name 
and  influence  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  the  famous  Master  of  Balliol, 
and  Greek  professor,  in  the  mid-current  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
he  will  not  be  without  full  means  of  finding  out  what  made  that 
slight  figure  (whereof  he  will  be  able  to  study  the  outward  and  visible 
presence  in  some  excellent  portraits,  and  in  many  caricatures)  so 
significant  and  so  representative.  The  '  Life '  of  the  Master,  by 
Evelyn  Abbott  and  Lewis  Campbell,  is  to  me  one  of  the  most 
interesting  biographies  of  our  generation.  It  is  long — for  those 
who  have  no  Oxford  ties,  no  doubt,  too  long  ;  and  it  is  cumbered 
with  the  echoes  of  old  controversies,  theological  and  academic, 
which  have  mostly,  though  by  no  means  wholly,  passed  into  a 
dusty  limbo.  But  it  is  one  of  the  rare  attempts  that  English  bio- 
graphy has  seen  to  paint  a  man  as  he  really  was  ;  and  to  paint 
him  not  with  the  sub-malicious  strokes  of  a  Purcell,  but  in  love, 
although  in  truth. 

The  Master,  as  he  fought  his  many  fights,  with  his  abnormally 
strong  will,  and  his  dominating  personality  ;  the  Master,  as  he 
appeared,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  upholders  of  'research,'  of 
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learning  that  is,  as  an  end  in  itself,  apart  from  teaching,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  High  Churchmen  encamped  in  Christ  Church,  to 
Pusey,  Liddon,  and  all  their  clan — pugnacious,  formidable,  and 
generally  successful — here  he  is  to  the  life.  This  is  the  Master 
whose  personality  could  never  be  forgotten  in  any  room  he  chose 
to  enter  ;  who  brought  restraint  rather  than  ease  to  the  gatherings 
of  his  friends,  mainly  because,  according  to  his  own  account,  of 
a  shyness  he  could  never  overcome  ;  whose  company  on  a  walk 
was  too  often  more  of  a  torture  than  an  honour  to  the  undergraduate 
selected  for  it ;  whose  lightest  words  were  feared,  quoted,  chuckled 
over,  'or  resented,  like  those  of  no  one  else. 

Of  this  Master,  I  have  many  remembrances.  I  see,  for  instance, 
a  drawing-room  full  of  rather  tongue-tied  embarrassed  guests, 
some  Oxford  residents,  some  Londoners ;  and  the  Master  among 
them,  as  a  stimulating — but  disintegrating ! — force,  of  whom 
every  one  was  uneasily  conscious.  The  circle  was  wide,  the  room 
bare,  and  the  Balliol  arm-chairs  were  not  placed  for  conversation. 
On  a  high  chair  against  the  wall,  sat  a  small  boy  of  ten — we  will 
call  him  Arthur — oppressed  by  his  surroundings.  The  talk 
languished  and  dropped.  From  one  side  of  the  large  room,  the 
Master,  raising  his  voice,  addressed  the  small  boy  on  the  other 
side. 

'  Well,  Arthur,  so  I  hear  you've  begun  Greek.  How  are  you 
getting  on  ?  ' 

To  the  small  boy  looking  round  the  room  it  seemed  as  though 
twenty  awful  grown-ups  were  waiting  in  a  dead  silence  to  eat  him 
up.  He  rushed  upon  his  answer. 

'  I — I'm  reading  the  Anabasis,'  he  said  desperately. 

The  false  quantity  sent  a  shock  through  the  room.  Nobody 
laughed,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  boy,  who  already  knew  that 
something  dreadful  had  happened.  The  boy's  miserable  parents, 
Londoners,  who  were  among  the  twenty,  wished  themselves  under 
the  floor.  The  Master  smiled. 

'  Anabasis,  Arthur,'  he  said  cheerfully.  '  You'll  get  it  right 
next  time.' 

And  he  went  across  to  the  boy,  evidently  feeling  for  him, 
wishing  to  put  him  at  ease.     But  after  thirty  years,  the  boy 
his  parents  still  remember  the  incident  with  a  shiver.     It  couk 
not  have  produced  such  an  effect,  except  in  an  atmosphere 
tension ;    and  that,  alas  !    too  often,  was  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounded  the  Master! 
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I  can  remember,  too,  many  proud  yet  anxious  half-hours  in 
the  Master's  study — such  a  privilege,  yet  such  an  ordeal ! — when, 
after  our  migration  to  London,  we  became,  at  regular  intervals, 
the  Master's  week-end  visitors.  '  Come  and  talk  to  me  a  little  in 
my  study,'  the  Master  would  say  pleasantly.  And  there  in  the 
room  where  he  worked  for  so  many  years,  as  the  interpreter  of 
Greek  thought  to  the  English  world,  one  would  take  a  chair  beside 
the  fire,  with  the  Master  opposite.  I  have  described  my  fireside 
tetes-a-tete,  as  a  girl,  with  another  head  of  a  College — the  Hector 
of  Lincoln,  Mark  Pattison.  But  the  Master  was  a  far  more  strenuous 
companion.  With  him,  there  were  no  diversions,  none ! — no 
relief  from  the  breathless  adventure  of  trying  to  please  him,  and 
doing  one's  best.  The  Rector  once,  being  a  little  invalidish,  allowed 
me  to  make  up  the  fire,  and  after  watching  the  process  sharply, 
said — '  Good  !  does  it  drive  you  distracted,  too,  when  people  put 
on  coals  the  wrong  way  ?  '  An  interruption  which  made  for 
human  sympathy  !  The  dear  Master,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
had  no  '  nerves  ' ;  and  '  nerves  '  are  a  bond  between  many.  But 
he  occasionally  had  sudden  returns  upon  himself.  I  remember 
once  after  we  had  been  discussing  a  religious  book  which  had 
interested  us  both,  he  abruptly  drew  himself  up,  in  the  full  tide 
of  talk,  and  said  with  a  curious  impatience — '  But  one  can't  be 
always  thinking  of  these  things  !  '• — and  changed  the  subject. 

So  much  for  the  Master,  the  stimulus  of  whose  mere  presence 
was,  according  to  his  biographers,  '  often  painful.'  But  there 
were  at  least  two  other  Masters  in  the  '  Mr.  Jowett '  we  reverenced* 
And  they  too  are  fully  shown  in  this  biography.  The  Master 
who  loved  his  friends  and  thought  no  pains  too  great  to  take  for 
them  ;  including  the  very  rare  pains  of  trying  to  mend  their 
characters  by  faithfulness  and  plain  speaking,  whenever  he  thought 
they  wanted  it.  The  Master,  again,  whose  sympathies  were  always 
with  social  reform,  and  with  the  poor,  whose  hidden  life  was  full 
of  deeds  of  kindness  and  charity,  who,  in  spite  of  his  difficulties 
of  manner,  was  loved  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — and 
women — in  all  circles  of  life  ;  by  politicians  and  great  ladies  ;  by 
diplomats  and  scholars  and  poets ;  by  his  secretary  and  his 
servants  : — there  are  many  traits  of  this  good  man  and  useful  citizen, 
recorded  by  his  biographers. 

And,  finally,  there  was  the  Master  who  reminded  his  most 
intimate  friends  of  a  sentence  of  his  about  Greek  literature,  which 
occurs  in  the  Introduction  to  the  '  Phaedrus.'  '  Under  the  marble 
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exterior  of  Greek  literature  was  concealed  a  soul  thrilling  with 
spiritual  emotion,'  says  the  Master.  His  own  was  not  exactly 
a  marble  exterior ;  but  the  placid  and  yet  shrewd  cheerfulness 
of  his  delicately  rounded  face,  with  its  small  mouth  and  chin,  its 
great  brow,  and  frame  of  snowy  hair,  gave  but  little  clue  to  the 
sensitive  and  mystical  soul  within.  If  ever  a  man  was  Gott- 
Itetrunken,  it  was  the  Master,  many  of  whose  meditations  and  passing 
thoughts,  withdrawn,  while  he  lived,  from  all  human  ken,  yet 
written  down — in  thirty  or  forty  volumes1. — for  his  own  discipline 
and  remembrance,  can  now  be  read,  thanks  to  his  biographers, 
in  the  pages  of  the  Life.  They  are  extraordinarily  frank  and 
simple  ;  startling  often,  in  their  bareness  and  truth.  But  they  are, 
above  all,  the  thoughts  of  a  mystic,  moving  in  a  Divine  presence. 
An  old  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Master's  once  said  to  me  that  he 
believed  '  Jowett's  inner  mind,  especially  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  was  always  in  an  attitude  of  Prayer.  One  would  go  and  talk 
to  him  on  University  or  College  business  in  his  study,  and  suddenly 
see  his  lips  moving,  slightly  and  silently,  and  know  what  it  meant/ 
The  records  of  him  which  his  death  revealed — and  his  closest 
friends  realised  it  in  life — show  a  man  perpetually  conscious  of  a 
mysterious  and  blessed  companionship  ;  which  is  the  mark  of 
the  religious  man,  in  all  faiths  and  all  churches.  Yet  this  was  the 
man  who,  for  the  High  Church  party  at  Oxford,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Christ  Church,  under  the  flag  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Canon 
Liddon,  was  the  symbol  and  embodiment  of  all  heresy  ;  whose 
University  salary  as  Greek  professor,  which  depended  on  a  Christ 
Church  subsidy,  was  withheld  for  years  by  the  same  High- 
churchmen,  because  of  their  inextinguishable  wrath  against  the 
Liberal  leader  who  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  test-abolishing 
legislation  of  1870 — legislation  by  which  Oxford,  in  Liddon's 
words,  was  '  logically  lost  to  the  Church  of  England/ 

Yet  no  doubt  they  had  their  excuses  !  For  this,  too,  was  the 
man  who,  in  a  city  haunted  by  Tractarian  shades,  once  said  to  his 
chief  biographer  that  '  Voltaire  had  done  more  good  than  all  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  put  together  ! ' — who  scornfully  asks  him- 
self in  his  diary,  a  propos  of  the  Bishops'  condemnation  of  '  Essays 
and  Reviews,'  '  What  is  Truth  against  an  espfit  de  corps  ?  '- 
drops  out  the  quiet  dictum :  '  Half  the  books  that  are  pul 
are  religious  books,  and  what  trash  this  religious  literature  is 
Nor  did  the  Evangelicals  escape.  The  Master's  dislike  for  many 
well-known  hymns  specially  dear  to  that  persuasion  was  never 
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concealed.  '  How  cocky  they  are  ! '  he  would  say  contemptuously. 
'  "  When  upwards  I  fly — Quite  justified  I  " — who  can  repeat  a 
thing  like  that  ?  ' 

How  the  old  war-cries  ring  again  in  one's  ears  as  one  looks 
back  !  Those  who  have  only  known  the  Oxford  of  the  last  twenty 
years  can  never,  I  think,  feel  towards  that  '  august  place '  as  we 
did,  in  the  'seventies  of  the  last  century  ;  we  who  were  still  within 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  great  fighting  years  of  an  earlier  generation, 
and  still  scorched  by  their  dying  fires.  Balliol,  Christ  Church, 
Lincoln  : — the  Liberal  and  utilitarian  camp,  the  Church  camp,  the 
researching  and  pure  scholarship  camp — with  Science  and  the 
Museum  hovering  in  the  background,  as  the  growing  aggressive 
powers  of  the  future  seeking  whom  they  might  devour  : — they  were 
the  signs  and  symbols  of  mighty  hosts,  of  great  forces  still  visibly 
incarnate,  and  in  marching  array.  Balliol  versus  Christ  Church 
— Jowett  versus  Pusey  and  Liddon — while  Lincoln  despised  both, 
and  the  new  scientific  forces  watched  and  waited  : — that  was  how 
we  saw  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  various  alarms  and  excursions 
it  was  always  providing. 

But  Balliol  meant  more  to  me  than  the  Master.  Professor 
Thomas  Hill  Green — '  Green  of  Balliol ' — was  no  less  representative 
in  our  days  of  the  spiritual  and  liberating  forces  of  the  great  college  ; 
and  the  time  which  has  now  elapsed  since  his  death  has  clearly 
shown  that  his  philosophic  work  and  influence  hold  a  lasting  and 
conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  nineteenth-century  thought. 
He  and  his  wife  became  our  intimate  friends,  and  in  the  '  Grey  ' 
of  '  Robert  Elsmere '  I  tried  to  reproduce  a  few  of  those  traits- 
traits  of  a  great  thinker  and  teacher,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
simplest,  sincerest,  and  most  practical  of  men — which  Oxford  will 
never  forget,  so  long  as  high  culture  and  noble  character  are  dear 
to  her.  His  wife — so  his  friend  and  biographer,  Lewis  Nettleship, 
tells  us — once  compared  him  to  Sir  Bors  in  '  The  Holy  Grail ' : 

A  square-set  man  and  honest ;    and  his  eyes, 
An  out-door  sign  of  all  the  wealth  within, 
Smiled  with  his  lips — a  smile  beneath  a  cloud, 
But  Heaven  had  meant  it  for  a  sunny  one  ! 

A  quotation  in  which  the  mingling  of  a  cheerful,  practical,  humorous 
temper,  the  temper  of  the  active  citizen  and  politician,  with  the 
heavy  tasks  of  philosophic  thought,  is  very  happily  suggested. 
As  we  knew  him,  indeed,  and  before  the  publication  of  the  '  Pro- 
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legomena  to  Ethics '  and  the  Introduction  to  tlie  Clarendon  Press 
edition  of  Hume  had  led  to  his  appointment  as  "Whyte's  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  Mr.  Green  was  not  only  a  leading  Balliol 
tutor,  but  an  energetic  Liberal,  a  member  both  of  the  Oxford  Town 
Council  and  of  various  University  bodies  ;  a  helper  in  all  the  great 
steps  taken  for  the  higher  education  of  woman  at  Oxford,  and  keenly 
attracted  by  the  project  of  a  High  School  for  the  town  boys  of 
Oxford — a  man,  in  other  words,  preoccupied,  just  as  the  Master 
was,  and  for  all  his  philosophic  genius,  with  the  need  of  leading 
'  a  useful  life/ 

Let  me  pause  to  think  how  much  that  phrase  meant  in  the 
mouths  of  the  best  men  whom  Balliol  produced,  in  the  days  when 
I  knew  Oxford.  The  Master,  Green,  Toynbee — their  minds  were 
full,  half  a  century  ago,  of  the  '  condition  of  the  people  '  question, 
of  temperance,  housing,  wages,  electoral  reform ;  and  within  the 
University,  and  by  the  help  of  the  weapons  of  thought  and  teach- 
ing, they  regarded  themselves  as  the  natural  allies  of  the  Liberal 
party  which  was  striving  for  these  things  through  politics  and 
Parliament.  '  Usefulness,'  '  social  reform,'  the  bettering  of  daily 
life  for  the  many — these  ideas  are  stamped  on  all  their  work  and 
on  all  the  biographies  oi  them  that  remain  to  us. 

And  the  significance  of  it  is  only  to  be  realised  when  we  turn 
to  the  rival  group,  to  Christ  Church,  and  the  religious  party  which 
that  name  stood  for.  Bead  the  lives  of  Liddon,  of  Pusey,  or— to 
go  further  back — of  the  great  Newman  himself.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say 
that  the  '  condition  of  the  people '  question  mattered  little  or 
nothing,  either  to  Pusey  or  to  Liddon,  compared  with  the  date  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  the  retention  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ? 
Newman,  at  a  time  when  national  drunkenness  was  an  overshadow- 
ing terror  in  the  minds  of  all  reformers,  confesses  with  a  patheti 
frankness  that  he  had  never  considered  '  whether  there  were 
many  public-houses  in  England  or  no  ' ;  and  in  all  his  reJigio- 
controversies  of  the  'thirties  and  the  'forties,  you  will  look  in  va 
for  any  word  of  industrial  or  political  reform.  So  also  in  the  '  Life 
of  that  great  rhetorician  and  beautiful  personality,  Canon  Liddon, 
you  will  scarcely  find  a  single  letter  that  touches  on  any  question  of 
social  betterment.  How  to  safeguard  the  '  principle  of  authority,' 
how  to  uphold  the  traditional  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  against  '  infidel '  criticism  ;  how  to  stifl 
among  the  younger  High  Churchmen  like  Mr.  (now  Bishop)  G 
then  head  of  the  Pusey  House,  the  first  advances  towards  a  reason- 
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able  freedom  of  thought  ;  how  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Eternal 
Punishment  against  the  protest  of  the  religious  consciousness 
itself — it  is  on  these  matters  that  Canon  Liddon's  correspondence 
turns,  it  was  to  them  his  life  was  devoted. 

How  vainly  !  Who  can  doubt  now  which  type  of  life  and 
thought  had  in  it  the  seeds  of  growth  and  permanence — the  Balliol 
type,  or  the  Christ  Church  type  ?  There  are  many  High  Church- 
men, it  is  true,  at  the  present  day,  and  many  Ritualist  Churches. 
But  they  are  alive  to-day,  just  in  so  far  as  they  have  learnt  the 
lesson  of  social  pity,  and  the  lesson  of  a  reasonable  criticism, 
from  the  men  whom  Pusey  and  Liddon  and  half  the  bishops  con- 
demned and  persecuted  in  the  middle  years  ot  the  nineteenth 
century. 

When  we  were  living  in  Oxford,  however,  this  was  not  exactly 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  great  figure  of  Liddon  presented 
itself,  to  us  of  the  Liberal  camp.  We  were  constantly  aware  of 
him,  no  doubt,  as  the  rival  figure  to  the  Master  of  Balliol,  as  the 
arch  wire-puller  and  ecclesiastical  intriguer  in  University  affairs, 
leading  the  Church  forces  with  a  more  than  Roman  astuteness. 
But  his  great  mark  was  made,  of  course,  by  his  preaching,  and  that 
not  so  much  by  the  things  said  as  by  the  man  saying  them.  Who 
now  would  go  to  Liddon's  famous  Bamptons,  for  all  their  learning, 
for  a  still  valid  defence  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ? 
Those  wonderful  paragraphs  of  subtle  argumentation  from  which 
the  great  preacher  emerged,  as  triumphantly  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
from  a  Gladstonian  sentence  in  a  House  of  Commons  debate — 
what  remains  of  them  ?  Liddon  wrote  of  Stanley  that  he — Stanley 
— was  '  more  entirely  destitute  of  the  logical  faculty  '  than  any 
educated  man  he  knew.  In  a  sense  it  was  true.  But  Stanley, 
if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  criticism,  might  have  replied  that,  if 
he  lacked  logic,  Liddon  lacked  something  much  more  vital — i.et 
the  sense  of  history — and  of  the  relative  value  of  testimony  ! 

Newman,  Pusey,  Liddon — all  three,  great  schoolmen,  arguing 
from  an  accepted  brief ;  the  man  of  genius,  the  man  of  a  vast 
industry,  intense  but  futile,  the  man  of  captivating  presence  and 
a  perfect  rhetoric :  — history,  with  its  patient  burro  wings,  has 
surely  undermined  the  work  of  all  three  ;  sparing  only  that  element 
in  the  work  of  one  of  them — Newman — which  is  the  preserving 
salt  of  all  literature — i.e.  the  magic  of  personality.  And  some  of 
the  most  efficacious  burrowers  have  been  their  own  spiritual 
children.  As  was  fitting  t  For  the  Tractarian  movement,  with 
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its  appeal  to  the  primitive  church,  was  in  truth,  and  quite  uncon- 
sciously, one  of  the  agencies  in  a  great  process  of  historical  inquiry, 
which  is  still  going  on,  and  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet. 

But  to  me,  in  my  twenties,  these  great  names  were  not  merely 
names  or  symbols,  as  they  are  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  present 
generation.  Newman  I  had  seen  in  my  childhood,  walking  about 
the  streets  of  Edgbaston,  and  had  shrunk  from  him  in  a  dumb 
childish  resentment  as  from  someone  whom  I  understood  to  be 
the  author  of  our  family  misfortunes.  In  those  days,  as  I  have 
already  recalled  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the  daughters  of  a  '  mixed 
marriage '  were  brought  up  in  the  mother's  faith  and  the  sons 
in  the  father's.  I,  therefore,  as  a  schoolgirl  under  Evangelical 
influence,  was  not  allowed  to  make  friends  with  any  of  my  father's 
Catholic  colleagues.  Then,  in  1880,  twenty  years  later,  Newman 
came  to  Oxford,  and  on  Trinity  Monday  there  was  a  great 
gathering  at  Trinity  College,  where  the  Cardinal  in  his  red,  a 
blanched  and  spiritual  presence,  received  the  homage  of  a  new 
generation  who  saw  in  him  a  great  soul  and  a  great  master  of 
English,  and  cared  little  or  nothing  for  the  controversies  in  which 
he  had  spent  his  prime.  As  my  turn  came  to  shake  hands,  I  re- 
called my  father  to  him  and  the  Edgbaston  days.  His  face  lit 
up — almost  mischievously.  '  Are  you  the  little  girl  I  remember 
seeing  sometimes — in  the  distance  ?  '  he  said  to  me,  with  a  smile 
and  a  look  that  only  he  and  I  understood. 

On  the  Sunday  preceding  that  gathering  I  went  to  hear  his  last 
sermon  in  the  city  he  had  loved  so  well,  preached  at  the  new  Jesuit 
church  in  the  suburbs  ;  while  little  more  than  a  mile  away,  Bidding 
Prayer  and  sermon  were  going  on  as  usual  in  the  University  Church 
where  in  his  youth,  week  by  week,  he  had  so  deeply  stirred  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  The  sermon  in  St.  Aldysius  was 
preached  with  great  difficulty,  and  was  almost  incoherent  froi 
the  physical  weakness  of  the  speaker.  Yet  who  that  was  present 
on  that  Sunday  will  ever  forget  the  great  ghost  that  fronted  them, 
the  faltering  accents,  the  words  from  which  the  life  blood  had 
departed  yet  not  the  charm  ? 

Then — Pusey  !  There  comes  back  to  me  a  bowed  and  uncouth 
figure,  whom  one  used  to  see  both  in  the  Cathedral  procession  on 
a  Sunday,  and — rarely — in  the  University  pulpit.  One  sermon  on 
Darwinism,  which  was  preached,  if  I  remember  right,  in  the  early 
'seventies,  remains  with  me,  as  the  appearance  of  some  modern 
Elijah,  returning  after  long  silence  and  exile  to  protest  against 
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an  unbelieving  world.     Sara  Coleridge  had  years  before  described 
Pusey  in  the  pulpit  with  a  few  vivid  strokes. 

'  He  has  not  one  of  the  graces  of  oratory/  she  says.  '  His 
discourse  is  generally  a  rhapsody  describing  with  infinite  repetition 
the  wickedness  of  sin,  the  worthlessness  of  earth,  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven.  He  is  as  still  as  a  statue  all  the  time  he  is  uttering 
it,  looks  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  is  as  monotonous  in  delivery  as 
possible/ 

A  prophet,  however,  may  be  as  monotonous  or  as  incoherent 
9,8  he  pleases,  while  the  world  is  still  in  tune  with  his  message. 
But  in  the  'seventies,  Oxford,  at  least,  was  no  longer  in  tune  with 
Pusey 's  message,  and  the  effect  of  the  old  prophet,  trying  to  come 
to  terms  with  Darwinism,  struggling  that  is  with  new  and  stub- 
born forces  he  had  no  further  power  to  bind,  was  tragic,  or  pathetic, 
as  such  things  must  always  be.  New  Puseys  arise  in  every  century. 
The  '  sons  of  authority  '  will  never  perish  out  of  the  earth.  But 
the  language  changes,  and  the  argument  changes  ;  and  perhaps 
there  are  none  more  secretly  impatient  with  the  old  prophet  than 
those  younger  spirits  of  his  own  kind  who  are  already  stepping 
into  his  shoes. 

(To  lie  continued.) 
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THE  CROWN  PRINCE— SUPER-KAISER,  OR  LITTLE 
WILLIE  ? 

BY  'AMPHIBIAN.' 

GOVERNMENT  by  hereditary  autocrats  depends  so  much  upon  the 
occupant  of  the  throne  for  the  time  being,  that  the  personality 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  is  interesting  at  the  present  moment 
tD  people  who  look  to  the  future,  both  in  bis  own  and  in  other 
countries.  He  is  known  to  some  of  those  who  live  inside  the  ring- 
fence  of  barbed  wire  and  censorship  surrounding  the  Central  Powers 
as  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
possibly  future  Super-Kaiser  over  the  lands  and  seas  of  the  world. 
He  is  best  known  to  most  people  outside  that  fence  as  Little  Willie, 
a  slender  and  idiotic-looking  youth  with  a  long  nose  and  no  chin. 
We  see  him  in  most  of  his  photographs  dressed  as  a  Death's  Head 
Hussar  (of  which  regiment  more  anon),  and  caricaturists  generally 
draw  him  in  that  uniform,  which  suits  his  long  and  lanky  figure. 
Which  is  it  to  be  ?  Super-Kaiser,  or  Little  W:illie  ? 

Caricaturists  have  not  told  us  all  there  is  to  know  about  him, 
and,  with  this  question  in  our  minds,  it  seems  important  to  learn 
what  we  can  of  his  doings,  and  how  his  character  and  reputation 
have  been  affected  by  the  war.  The  Kaiser  has  said  repeatedly 
that  our  opponents  are  expected  to  fight,  not  for  any  moral 
principles,  but  for  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  their  shining  armour, 
their  mailed  fists,  their  sharp  swords,  all  their  other  stage  properties, 
and  the  extension  of  their  power  over  Europe  and  ultimately 
over  the  world.  In  his  sane  moments  he  must  realise  that  such 
a  policy  will  be  affected  by  the  personality  of  the  next  Hohenzollern, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Crown  Prince  is  sometimes  present 
when  people  like  Hindenburg  have  audiences  with  him.  Tl 
may  mean  that  the  dominating  brain  of  the  All-Highest  War 
Lord  is  being  burnt  up  by  its  own  internal  fires,  and  by  the  restless 
energy  which  has  marked  his  career  as  a  Monarch,  and  at  time 
there  have  been  rumours  of  differences  of  opinion  with  his  eldest 
son,  and  even  of  disinheritance,  if  that  should  be  possible. 

But    first   about   that   Death's   Head   Hussar   uniform.     Oi 
17th  Lancers  wear  a  similar  device,  cross-bones  and  a  skull,  01 
their  appointments.    To  them  it  means  '  Death  or  Glory,'  th( 
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death  of  the  wearer,  not  the  death  of  helpless  women  and  children 
standing  in  the  path  of  Hohenzollern  ambition,  nor  their  mutilation 
and  torture.  These  are-  strong  words.  No  weaker  ones  would 
meet  the  case.  Let  us  take  a  typical  story.  In  August  1914  a 
Belgian  peasant  was  living  peacefully  in  his  home  with  his  wife 
and  a  tiny  baby  she  was  nursing  at  her  breast.  A  patrol,  led  by 
a  German  officer  who  spoke  Flemish,  knocked  at  the  door.  The 
peasant  did  not  open  it  quickly  enough  in  the  officer's  opinion, 
so  it  was  smashed  down.  When  the  helpless  and  unoffending 
man  came  to  ask  what  they  were  doing,  he  was  told  that  he  had 
not  come  quickly  enough.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back 
and  be  was  immediately  shot.  His  wife  put  down  her  baby,  and 
in  her  desperation  threw  herself,  unarmed,  upon  her  husband's 
butchers.  She  was  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  One  of  the 
soldiers  then  deliberately  transfixed  the  little  baby  and  held  it 
up  in  the  air  with  its  little  arms  still  moving  once  or  twice.  The 
patrol  belonged  to  '  the  regiment  of  Hussars  with  cross-bones 
and  a  death's  head  on  their  cap.'  * 

The  Kaiser's  mother,  the  Empress  Frederick,  was  once  Colonel 
of  the  Death's  Head  Hussars.  Princess  Victoria  Louise,  the 
Crown  Prince's  sister,  became  Colonel  of  the  regiment  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  a  few  days  after  her  confirmation,  and  on  that 
occasion  the  Kaiser,  with  his  usual  conception  of  tactless  humour, 
distinguished  himself  by  remarking  to  her  English  governess  that, 
as  Colonel,  the  Princess  would  ride  at  the  head  of  the  regiment 
with  the  army  that  invaded  England.  I  wonder  whether  she  will 
ever  know  what  the  martial  craze  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  egged  on 
by  the  military  party,  and  pandered  to  by  a  sycophantic  nation, 
has  meant  to  the  women  and  children  of  other  countries.  But 
the  associations  of  his  uniform  are  leading  me  away  from  the 
Crown  Prince  himself. 

He  was  born  on  May  6,  1882,  at  the  Marmorpalais,  Potsdam, 
and  was  christened  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Victor  August  Ernst. 
Hohenzollern  babies  make  their  formal  debut  in  great  state  at  the 
ceremony  of  their  christening,  borne  on  a  white  satin  cushion,  to 
which  is  attached  a  long  train  embroidered  with  the  names  of  all 
the  Princes  and  Princesses  that  have  worn  it.  As  the  names  are 
added  the  train  is  lengthened,  and  if  the  Hohenzollern  race  con- 
tinue to  multiply,  and  to  follow  their  traditional  policy  of  laying 

1  See  Bryce  Commission  Evidence  (p.    127).     The  description   would  apply 
ossibly  to  other  regiments  bearing  the  same  device 
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waste  the  territory  of  their  neighbours,  the  thought  of  the  length 
to  which  that  long  satin  tail  may  grow  is  staggering  to  the  imagina- 
tion. I  have  before  me  a  gorgeously  got  up  book,  covered  with 
red,  black,  and  gold  heraldic  devices,  representing  extremely  bad- 
tempered-looking  eagles.  The  book  was  brought  out  in  Berlin 
in  1915,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  by  the  official  propa- 
gandists to  impress  upon  the  German  public  the  glory  of  the 
Hohenzollern  family  for  the  five  hundred  years  from  1415  to  1915, 
and  the  advantages  to  the  '  cannon-fodder  '  population  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  Kurfiirsts  of  Brandenburg  (1415-1701),  Kings 
of  Prussia  (1701-1871)  and  in  addition,  Kaisers  of  the  German 
Empire  (1871-when  ?).  The  bad-tempered  heraldic  eagles  are 
worth  studying.  The  Kurfiirsts  had  a  red  one  with  golden  claws, 
emblematic  of  plunder.  The  Kings  had  a  black  one  with  a  red 
tongue,  and  again  the  plundering  golden  claws,  which  hold  a  regal 
sceptre,  and  an  orb  surmounted  by  a  cross.  And  then  comes  the 
Kaiser's  eagle.  An  awful-looking  emblematic  fowl.  Black,  with 
the  Hohenzollern  arms,  in  black  and  white,  on  its  chest.  A  gory 
beak  and  tongue,  and  gory  claws — empty.  No  plunder  this 
time,  only  blood.  The  first  eagle  is  surmounted  by  a  queer  device, 
which  presumably  represents  a  Kurfiirst's  fur  cap,  the  second 
with  a  Koyal,  and  the  third  with  an  Imperial  crown.  The  bloc 
red  claws  of  the  Imperial  heraldic  bird  have  dropped  both  ci 
and  sceptre  ;  there  is  comfort  in  German  heraldry. 

We  can  imagine  the  little  '  Willie '  surrounded  with  worsl 
and  with  these  heraldic  emblems  in  his  babyhood,  and  only  wis 
that  for  his  sake  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  firm  and  sensil 
English  nurse  who  brought  up  the  Kaiserin's  younger  chile 
from  their  birth,  and  remained  in  the  family  for  thirteen  ye 
When  he  was  six  years  old  (1888),  his  great-grandfather  the 
Emperor  William  I.  died,  and  a  few  months  later  his  grandfatl 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  also  died,  and  the  present  Kaiser  car 
to  the   throne.     Friedrich  Wilhelm   Victor  August  Ernst  (cal 
Wilhelm  for  short,  although  it  is  his  second  name)  then  became 
important   personage,  but,  in  order  to   try  to  keep   him  witl 
bounds,  and  not  exalt  him  over  his  brothers,  he  was  not  grant 
the  dignity  of  Crown  Prince  officially  until  he  was  eighteen  years  ol 

The  seventh  birthday  is  a  critical  day  for  young  Hohenzoile 
Princes.  At  that  early  age  they  are  wrested  from  the  care  of 
their  nurse  and  mother  and  given  a  set  of  rooms  of  their  own, 
where  they  are  attended  by  men  only,  squeezed  into  tight  military 
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uniforms,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  panoply  of  war,  the  clicking 
of  heels,  the  constant  saluting,  and  the  whole  barrack  atmosphere 
in  which  the  family  delight.  The  Hohenzollern  idea  is  to  try  to 
produce  another  Frederick  '  the  Great '  by  applying  Spartan 
methods  of  training  in  childhood.  Their  ideal  ruler  is  a  sort  of 
Genius-Sergeant-Major,  without  pity  and  without  honour,  posing 
as  a  great  War  Lord  in  shining  armour,  the  embodiment  of  war, 
which  Mirabeau  called  '  the  national  industry  of  Prussia/  and 
Bernhardi  '  the  blessing  of  modern  Germany/ 
;  We  can  imagine  the  child- Prince,  then,  installed  in  his  own 
apartments,  bedroom,  sitting-room,  and  study,  looked  after  by 
his  own  special  footman,  and  at  all  times  under  the  guidance  of 
a  military  officer  specially  appointed  to  be  his  governor.  Princes, 
like  everyone  else  in  Germany,  are  forced  along  an  educational 
groove,  and  it  is  the  Governor's  business  to  make  out  the  daily 
routine  of  studies  and  drills.  Certain  standards  have  to  be  reached 
in  the  prescribed  subjects  by  certain  dates,  and  all  the  time  there 
is  the  atmosphere  of  constant  drills,  military  displays,  and  much 
saluting.  Surrounded  as  the  palace  always  is  by  sentries,  all  this 
"  must  have  a  strong  influence  upon  their  natures,  and  their  con- 
ception of  their  AJl-Highest  rank.  There  is  a  good  story  which 
shows  that  this  Crown  Prince  was  not  long  in  acquiring  some  idea 
of  his  importance  from  his  surroundings.  He  went  for  a  walk 
one  day  with  his  Governor,  and  passed  a  sentry  who  did  not  salute 
him. 

'  Sehen  Sie  'inal,  das  Luder  hat  nicht  prascntirt !  '  ('Just  look 
there,  the  Luder  ' — a  vulgar  form  of  invective,  literally  meaning 
carrion — '  has  not  presented  arms  ')  he  remarked  to  his  Governor, 
who  promptly  reproved  him  for  using  the  word  '  Luder,'  not  con- 
sidered suited  to  polite  society.  On  their  way  back  they  passed 
the  sentry,  who  again  did  not  present. 

'  Schon  wieder  hat  das  Luder  nicht  gegriisst ! '  ('Again  the 
Luder  has  not  saluted  !  ')  remarked  the  Prince.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  Governor,  who  took  him  before  the  Kaiser.  Much  clicking 
of  heels  and  formal  saluting.  The  Governor  submitted  with 
regret  that  he  was  obliged  to  report  his  charge  to  his  All-Highest 
father  for  a  serious  breach  of  discipline. 

'  Nu,  was  hat  clenn  das  Luder  dies  mal  get  an  ?  '  ('Well,  what 
has  the  Luder  been  doing  this  time  ?  ')  exclaimed  the  Kaiser.  The 
Governor's  next  remark  is  not  recorded. 

The  Crown  Prince  was  educated  privately  by  his  tutors,  and 
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became  a  cadet  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  same  age,  by  the  way, 
at  which  his  ancestor  Frederick  the  Great,  very  small  for  his  years, 
was  made  a  Captain  in  the  famous  Giant  Grenadiers  of  Potsdam, 
hating  the  drill  and  pipeclay  of  soldiering.  At  eighteen  he  '  came 
of  age  '  and  assumed  the  Royal  and  Imperial  dignities  and  pre- 
cedence, and  in  the  same  year  (1900)  was  made  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  1st  Foot  Guards,  served  three  years  in  that  rank,  became  a 
Cavalry  Captain  for  four  years,  and  a  Major  for  six.  We  need  not 
go  into  his  early  career  in  the  army  in  detail ;  it  was  of  the  usual 
Prussian  type.  His  name  appeared  on  the  lists  of  eleven  or  twelve 
different  German  regiments,  and  he  also  belonged  to  the  llth 
Spanish  Dragoons.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  he  could  be  de- 
scribed as  a  keen  regimental  soldier  up  to  a  certain  point.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  command  of  the  Death's  Head  Hussars  at  Danzig. 
Staff  work  with  all  its  mental  drudgery  was  not  to  his  taste. 
He  longed  for  military  glory,  not  the  sort  requiring  prolonged 
study,  and  needing  depth  and  strength  of  character,  but  the  more 
theatrical  sort  of  glory,  earned  before  the  footlights  by  personal 
achievement. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  early  associations  were  with 
the  harsh,  hard,  overbearing,  Prussian  spirit  of  Berlin,  and  the 
touchy  and  conceited  officer  class,  whose  whole  attitude  to  the 
people  is  that  of  masters,  holding  themselves  aloof,  and  wielding 
enormous  social  and  political  power.  Sir  Theodore  Cook  reminds 
us  that  the  plain  living  and  hard  drilling  that  preceded  1870  had 
by  1914  been  supplemented  by  the  grossest  forms  of  dissipation 
supplied  by  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  in  Germany.  The  Crown 
Prince  was  much  under  the  influence  of  the  military  caste,  with 
whom  he  threw  in  his  lot.  An  easy  good-nature  in  matters  not 
affecting  his  own  personal  comfort  was  one  of  his  characteristics, 
and  when  soldiering  at  Potsdam,  he  earned  a  cheap  sort  of  popularity 
by  mounting  little  boys  on  his  charger,  giving  people  lifts  in  his 
motor,  and  scattering  gold  coins  about.  On  the  whole  he  was 
probably  more  popular  than  his  father,  but  this  is  traditional 
among  the  Hohenzollerns.  Frederick  William  III.  used  to  say  that, 
when  he  was  Crown  Prince,  the  people  wanted  to  eat  him  up  ; 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  they  wished  they  had. 

In  1901  he  went  to  Bonn  University,  where  he  did  not  take 
to  the  excessive  beer-swilling  habit  there  prevalent.  This  may 
have  shown  a  little  strength  of  character  in  facing  public  opinion, 
but  it  must  also  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  his  father,  who 
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did  not  favour  that  particular  vice  in  his  sons.  Two  years  later 
he  travelled  in  the  East  with  his  brother  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich, 
and  he  visited  the  King  of  Italy  and  the  Pope  on  his  way  home. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  can  best  be  described  as  a  school- 
boy on  a  holiday.  Sliding  down  the  banisters  was  a  favourite 
pastime  of  his.  He  was  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  ready  for  any 
escapade.  He  seemed  to  have  no  sense  whatever  of  duty  or 
responsibility,  was  selfish,  thoughtless,  and  quite  inconsiderate 
of  the  feelings  of  others.  Like  most  Prussians,  he  had  no  sense 
whatever  of  wbat  we  should  call  '  playing  the  game,'  and  in  iact 
few,  if  any,  of  the  qualities  associated  with  the  word  gentleman, 
for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  German.  He  had  a  strong 
propensity  towards  many  members  of  the  fair  sex,  preferring  those 
of  other  nations  to  his  own,  and  making  no  secret  of  the  fact.  This 
attraction  to  members  of  the  fair  sex  has  been  an  enduring  attribute 
in  his  character,  and  up  to  the  present  day  we  still  read  of  easy 
gallantries  which  displease  even  his  devoted  xollowers. 

In  1905  he  married  the  Duchess  Cecilie,  daughter  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  who  was  then  only  eighteen  and 
just  out  of  the  schoolroom,  a  tall,  slim,  attractive,  dark-eyed  girl, 
who  has  been  a  good  wife  to  him,  and  has  often  helped  to  smooth 
over  resentment  at  some  of  his  clumsy  witticisms  and  tactless 
remarks.  It  was  during  their  engagement  that  his  much-advertised 
exploit  of  riding  up  the  stone  steps  of  the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam 
occurred,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  done  to  impress  his  fiancee 
and  a  small  party  of  ladies  of  the  Court  in  the  absence  of  the  Kaiser. 
They  had  the  usual  Hohenzollern  medieval  ceremonies  at  the 
betrothal  and  wedding — processions,  torch  dance,  scramble  for 
the  bride's  garter,  and  so  on — with  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
emotional  gush  displayed  by  the  German  nation  on  these  occasions. 
The  country  was  flooded  with  picture-postcards  showing  the  pair 
in  affectionate  attitudes.  One  of  the  ceremonies  deserves  special 
reference  ;  Hohenzollern  brides  are  preceded  by  all  the  Master 
Butchers  of  Berlin  on  horseback  when  they  drive  formally  in 
procession  into  Berlin.  Quite  the  Hohenzollern  touch.  The 
Marmorpalais  was  their  married  home  at  first,  and  we  can  leave 
them  there  for  a  few  years. 

In    1907-8  the   Crown   Prince   was   given   experience   in   the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Finance  Ministry. 
In  1910-11  he  paid  his  visit  to  India.     An  English  kdy  l  \\ho  met 
1  The  Hon.  Lady  Wilson  (CornhiU  Magazine,  May  1916). 
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him  there  frequently  gave  an  interesting  account  of  her  impressions 
of  his  personality  : 

'  His  expression  is  elusive,  and  his  face  consists  entirely  of 
expression,  for  the  features  are  insignificant.  A  foolish,  sandy- 
haired  look  is  accentuated  by  an  uncompromising  "  nut  "  coiffure. 
His  hair,  worn  rather  long,  is  brushed  unmercifully  back  from 
a  receding  forehead  ;  his  moustache  is  embryonic.  Yet  there  is 
fire  about  him,  and  devouring  vitality.  In  his  curious  slanting 
eyes,  that  you  can  hardly  arrest  for  a  second,  so  restless  are  they, 
it  is  impossible  to  read  what  is  passing  through  his  mind, — much 
that  is  trivial,  no  doubt,  for  he  was  callow  and  schoolboyish  when 
I  knew  him,  but  other  thoughts  as  well/ 

The  same  lady  described  a  redeeming  feature  in  his  character, 
his  ways  with  children,  which  she  learned  by  watching  him  with 
an  invalid  little  girl  lying  in  her  cot  on  the  deck  of  a  mail-steamer 
during  the  return  voyage.  When  his  own  elder  children  were 
small  he  spent  much  fcim-^  with  them,  and  must  have  been  rather 
a  trial  to  their  head  nurse,  as  his  ideas  of  amusement  were  boisterous. 
One  wet  day  he  conceived  the  idea  of  fetching  a  Shetland  pony 
in  a  motor  from  the  stables  of  the  Marmorpalais  to  the  Stadt- 
Schloss  at  Potsdam  and  hauling  it  up  to  the  nursery,  where  it  broke 
loose  and  scared  the  children  into  tears. 

His  fondness  for  some  branches  of  sport  enabled  him  to  make 
a  certain  number  of  friends  amongst  the  younger  British  officers 
in  India,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  favour.     During 
the  tour  he  showed  himself  at  that  time  incapable  of  filling  any 
position   of   dignity  and  responsibility,   because  he  was  utterly 
regardless   of   the   feelings    of   others.    He   thought   nothing    of 
breaking,  at  the  last  minute,  for  no  reason  but  his  own  inclination, 
ofiicial  and  social  engagements  for  which  numbers  of  people  hi 
assembled  at  some  inconvenience  to  show  him  hospitality,  ai 
the  result  of  the  tour  was  to  show  him  up  as  self-centred,  impulse 
and  lacking  in  discretion.     He  was  our  guest,  so  we  will  not 
into  details  about  his  behaviour.      But  I  think  it  is  worth  wl 
to  take  note  of  an  incident  on  one  of  the  voyages  which  seei 
to  me  to  be  of  value  to  help  us  to  appreciate,  not  only  the  charact 
of  the  Crown  Prince  himself,  but  the  real  difference  between  Britis 
and  Prussian  ideals.     Our  want  of  appreciation  of  this  differenc 
was  one  of  the  factors  that  brought  about  the  war,  and  it  is  necesss 
to  understand  it  if  we  mean  to  win.     The  incident  was  recited 
a  fellow-passenger,  whose  nationality  was  not  British.    Amor 
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the  usual  sports  got  up  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  a  sea-voyage 
and  provide  exercise  and  amusement,  there  was  a  tug-of-war 
in  which  both  British  and  Germans  took  part.  These  are 
exciting  contests,  and  the  whole  interest  centres  in  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  grip  with  your  feet  on  the  smooth  deck  ;  putting  your 
foot  up  against  a  bulkhead,  stanchion,  or  other  obstacle  is  for- 
bidden, as  it  spoils  the  whole  sport.  The  Crown  Prince,  who  was 
looking  on,  whispered  to  an  Englishman :  '  Why  don't  you  put 
your  foot  up  against  that  stanchion  ?  '  The  Englishman  said  '  I 
can't,  it  wouldn't  be  playing  the  game/  The  Crown  Prince  ac- 
cepted the  explanation  and  then  made  the  same  suggestion  to  a 
German,  who  at  once  accepted  it  and,  by  cheating,  enabled  his 
side  to  win.  After  this  triumph,  the  Crown  Prince  pointed  the 
moral  to  an  audience  of  admirers — and  others — that  by  acting 
on  these  principles  the  Germans  would  always  defeat  the 
British. 

\  The  years  between  1911  and  1913  were  uneventful  excepting 
for  one  important  event,  the  blazing  indiscretion  in  the  Reichstag 
on  November  9,  1911,  after  the  Agadir  incident.  A  Pan-German 
Junker  in  an  attack  upon  the  Chancellor  indulged  in  the  usual 
violent  abuse  of  England  and  France.  The  Crown  Prince,  who 
had  come  up  from  Danzig  specially,  leant  forward  in  his  seat, 
clapped  his  hands,  and  cheered  the  speaker.  It  was  an  impulsive 
act  of  the  moment,  showing  an  entire  want  of  ballast  or  states- 
manship, and  the  Kaiser  took  care  for  some  time  that  he  stayed 
with  his  regiment  at  Danzig,  where  he  became  humbly  apologetic. 
It  was  the  action  of  an  irresponsible  schoolboy,  and,  up  to  1914, 
that  description  still  suited  him  best.  He  still  dreamed  of  military 
glory,  without  a  notion  of  the  realities  of  warfare.  With  this 
motive  in  his  life  he  definitely  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  powerful 
military  caste,  and  was  as  wax  in  their  hands.  To  then:  influence 
on  his  character  we  can  attribute  the  telegram  of  congratulation 
he  sent  to  Colonel  von  Reuter  on  the  occasion  of  the  Zabern  incident 
in  1913,  which  led  even  Germans  to  doubt  the  advantage  of 
pandering  to  the  insufferable  violence  and  conceit  of  their  officer 
class.  When  his  friends  found  the  Kaiser  too  strong  for  them, 
they  put  up  the  Crown  Prince  to  face  him,  and,  on  occasions,  with 
some  success.  The  solitary  incident  in  his  career  which  points 
to  any  real  independence  of  spirit  occurred  when  he  told  his  father 
of  certain  unsavoury  scandals  in  the  Imperial  entourage.  They 
affected,  amongst  others,  some  of  the  Kaiser's  special  friends, 
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and  the  Crown  Prince  is  credited  with  taking  this  action  on  his 
own  initiative. 

Here  is  an  appreciation  of  his  character  by  one  who  knew  him 
intimately  during  the  years  preceding  the  war  :  '  Intelligent  up 
to  a  point.  Very  youthful,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  ready  for  any 
joke.  No  sense  of  duty  or  responsibility.  Unlike  his  father  in 
this  respect.  Quite  inconsiderate  and  thoughtless.  Does  not 
always  play  the  game.  Longing  for  military  glory.'  And  here 
is  another  by  a  man  who  knows  him  equally  well :  '  An  over- 
grown child.  Acts  on  impulse  and  is  sorry  afterwards.  Thoroughly 
selfish.  Weak  character,  likely  to  be  run  by  others.' 

This  was  the  type  of  youth  whose  position  made  him  a  useful 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  had  decided  to  force  the  great 
war  upon  the  world  in  1914.  His  proposed  tour  round  the  German 
colonies  was  cancelled  in  the  early  spring,  about  the  same  time 
that  the  large  contracts  for  steam  coal  were  placed  in  America. 
He  openly  sympathised  with  the  war  party,  and  in  the  crisis  he 
played  the  part  of  a  child  in  a  powder  magazine.  He  went  to 
meet  the  Kaiser,  who  was  on  his  way  back  from  Norway,  in  July, 
and,  according  to  one  story,  was  heard  to  shout  for  war  in  conversa- 
tion with  his  father  on  the  journey  to  Berlin,  even  going  to  the 
extent  of  urging  him  either  to  give  the  order  to  march,  or  resign. 

Before  the  war,  then,  we  can  have  no  doubt  about  the  verdict. 
Not  Super-Kaiser,  but  '  Little  Willie '  of  the  caricaturists.  In 
those  fateful  days  of  July  1914  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity 
with  the  German  people,  who  had  been  carefully  worked  up  by 
the  military  party  and  their  sycophantic  tools  the  bellicose  pro- 
fessors into  a  war  mania.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  personal 
embodiment  of  this  craze,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  war  movement ; 
more  popular  than  the  Kaiser  himself  with  the  mob,  he  was  followed 
wherever  he  went  by  cheering  crowds,  and  the  endurance  of  this 
popularity  was  then  to  be  tested  by  his  capacity  in  actual  warfare. 

The  outbreak  of  war  gave  the  Crown  Prince  a  brilliant  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  military  fajme.  Apart  from  his  qualities  as 
a  leader,  we  all  know  the  stories  of  his  personal  interest  in  art 
treasures  and  loot  met  with  in  the  advance  ;  but  we  can  put  these 
aside  as  not  proven,  and  follow  bigger  events.  Without  any  real 
knowledge  of  war  he  was  jumped  up  in  rank  from  commander  of 
a  cavalry  regiment  to  lieutenant-general,  and  given  command  of 
the  largest  group  of  army-corps.  But,  if  the  plans  of  the  Great 
General  Staff  had  succeeded,  all  his  army  had  to  do  was  to  press 
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straight  on.  According  to  the  scheme,  an  immense  force  was  to 
be  swung  through  Belgium  round  the  left  flank  of  the  French  arrry, 
which  then,  according  to  programme,  would  have  been  hurled 
back  in  confusion.  No  great  leadership  was  required  for  the 
central  armies.  Their  marches  had  all  been  calculated  to  an  hour, 
all  the  staff  work  been  done  beforehand,  and,  with  such  vast  forces, 
no  change  of  plan  or  direction  was  possible.  The  Belgian  field 
army  and  the  Liege  forts  put  the  brake  on  the  first  movements 
of  the  great  masses  trying  to  turn  the  flank.  Then  the  little  old 
British  army  stood  in  their  way  and  fell  back,  fighting  against 
desperate  odds,  and,  with  the  help  of  Sordet's  cavalry  on  their 
flank,  gained  time  for  Joffre  to  mature  his  great  strategic  stroke. 
The  tide  turned  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  There  was  to  be  no 
easily  gained  victory,  followed  by  a  procession  into  Paris  headed 
by  Hohenzollerns,  covered  with  cheaply  earned  military  glory. 
Then,  for  many  months,  the  Commanders  of  German  armies  required 
the  great  qualities  of  leadership,  endurance,  sound  judgment, 
forethought,  devotion  to  a  great  ideal,  strength  of  character,  the 
power  of  inspiring  thousands  of  men,  and  of  gauging  the  spirit 
of  the  enemy  and  foreseeing  his  designs.  In  these  qualities  the 
Crown  Prince  failed.  If  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  saved  Paris, 
and  the  Battle  of  Ypres  saved  Calais,  the  great  battles  round 
Verdun  may  be  said  to  have  saved  France.  Again  and  again  the 
Crown  Prince's  '  cannon-fodder '  were  driven  forward  to  the 
slaughter,  without  any  hope  of  gaining  their  object.  His  losses 
must  liave  amounted  to  at  least  half  a  million,  and  the  result  was 
failure.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  save  the  Hohenzollern 
family  reputation  as  Super- Warriors,  so  this  appeared  in  the  Crown 
Prince's  orders  to  his  troops  (September  1916)  : 

'  The  Kaiser  to-day  conferred  upon  me  the  oak  leaves  Pour  le 
Merite.  The  appreciation  shown  by  this  high  distinction  refers 
not  only  to  me '  (very  Hohenzollern  this)  '  but  also  to  everyone 
of  my  brave  army.  It  is  an  expression  of  thanks  by  His  Majesty 
for  what  the  Army  has  achieved  in  the  fighting  before  Verdun.' 

And  since  then,  they  lost  the  portion  of  territory  they  gained 
in  their  desperate  attempt  to  break  through  the  French  lines. 

Then,  in  October  1916,  came  his  interview  with  an  American 
journalist.  There  we  must  read  between  the  lines,  and  assume 
that  his  sayings  were  inspired  from  Head  Quarters.  If  we  want 
to  realise  the  meanings  of  our  enemy's  military  doings,  all  we  have 
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to  do  is  to  go  to  the  teacher — Clausewitz — from  whom  they  all 
learn  about  warfare.  To  those  who  invade  their  neighbours' 
countries  he  issued  a  grave  warning,  to  beware  of  the  culminating 
point  of  victory,  and,  when  that  comes,  to  make  peace  at  once. 
Otherwise  reaction  will  set  in,  and  you  may  lose  all  you  have  gained, 
you  may  collapse  completely.  The  military  authorities  thought 
that  the  culminating  point  had  been  reached  in  October  1916. 

'  I  have  had,'  said  the  Crown  Prince,  '  and  I  trust  I  still  have, 
many  friends  in  England.' — '  We  are  all  tired  of  bloodshed  ' — 
'  a  terrible  extinction  of  human  life,  blasting  the  hope  and 
expectancy  of  youth,  and  mortgaging  our  energies  and  resources 
far  into  the  future ' — '  every  General,  every  officer,  every  man 
would  far  rather  see  all  this  labour,  skill,  education,  intellectual 
resource,  and  physical  powers  devoted  to  the  tasks  of  upbuilding 
and  lengthening  life,  subduing  the  common  enemies  of  man — 
disease  and  the  material  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  mankind — 
than  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  other  men,'  and  so  on.  And 
against  this  I  have  this  note  of  a  conversation  with  one  who  knows 
him  very  well  indeed  :  '  The  Crown  Prince  is  tired  of  the  war 
because  it  interferes  with  his  amusements.'  There  are  current 
rumours  (January  1918)  that,  owing  to  the  Russian  collapse,  the 
Germans  are  able  to  mass  a  sufficient  force  on  the  Western  Front 
to  make  a  desperate  bid  for  decisive  victory.  The  political  situation 
in  Germany  points  to  an  urgent  need  for  such  a  victory,  and  to 
the  most  serious  consequences  that  would  follow  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  gain  it.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  faith  of  the  people 
in  the  Hohenzollerns  as  hereditary  warriors,  it  is  said  that  the 
Crown  Prince  is  to  be  brought  into  prominence  in  a  very  high 
command  during  these  operations.  There  are  counter-reports 
that  he  is  to  be  replaced  in  his  command.  Time  will  show  which 
of  these  statements  is  correct ;  meanwhile  he  seems  to  have  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  violently  aggressive  organisation  which 
masks  its  imperialistic  designs  under  the  name  of  the  '  Father- 
land '  party. 

To  summarise  :  From  such  information  as  can  be  obtained, 
I  think  that,  both  before  and  during  the  war,  the  verdict  must  be 
Little  Willier  not  Super-Kaiser.  He  seems  so  lar  to  have  shown 
no  signs  of  real  greatness,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  German 
Empire  was  not  made  by  a  Hohenzollern,  it  was  made  by  Bismarck. 
Here  is  a  story  as  told  by  himself  :  '  I  found  Royalty  in  a  bad 
way  ;  it  was  too  weak  for  what  is  required  under  our  monarchical 
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conditions.  Now  and  then  I  fancy  I  have  been  the  means  of 
making  it  too  powerful,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Have  you 
ever  heard  the  story  of  the  rider  who  could  not  get  on  his  horse, 
and  called  upon  his  patron  saint  to  help  him  into  the  saddle  ?  The 
patron  saint  came  to  his  assistance,  and  gave  him  such  a  powerful 
lift  up  that  he  vaulted  clean  over  the  saddle  to  the  other  side  of 
his  steed.  .  ,  .  That  you  see  was  something  like  my  action  with 
Royalty.  I  now  and  then  fancy  I  have  been  too  violent.' 

When  other  nations  reflect  upon  the  disadvantages  of  being 
the  catspaws  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  when  the  German  people  are 
allowed  to  control  their  own  destiny,  when  they  learn  that  the 
myth  about  their  being  in  danger  of  attack  in  1914  was  a  Hohen- 
zollern  falsehood,  in  other  words,  when  they  are  no  longer  content 
to  be  mere  '  cannon-fodder,'  then  '  Little  Willie  '  will  require  the 
help  of  a  Super-Bismarck  to  keep  him  in  the  saddle. 
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TORPEDOED. 

I. 

THE  first  torpedo  struck  us  at  a  few  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  in 

the  morning.  I  was  down  below  in  the  saloon  with  E .  We 

had  both  kept  a  boat-watch  during  the  night  and  were  the  last 
officers  to  come  to  breakfast. 

The  saloon  was  a  fine  large  place  with  lots  of  glass,  and  tables, 
and  white-jacketed  stewards.  Above,  on  the  deck,  the  men  and 
most  of  the  officers  had  fallen  in  at  dawn  and  were  to  remain  alert 
during  our  passage  through  the  '  danger  zone/  A  couple  of 
Japanese  destroyers,  one  to  port  and  one  to  starboard,  formed  our 
escort.  Our  course  was  a  series  of  zigzags  at  fourteen  knots 
by  day  and  rather  more  at  night. 

E and  I  ate  our  bacon  and  eggs  and  drank  our  coffee.  The 

steward  waiting  on  us  was  a  clean-shaved  little  fellow  who  looked 
much  like  a  low  comedian.  When  the  torpedo  struck  there  was  no 

mistaking  it  for  anything  else.  E and  I  laughed,  as  much  as 

to  say  '  Here  she  is  ! '  Then  I  put  on  my  cork  belt,  asked  myself 
whether  any  part  of  me  had  suffered  in  the  explosion  and  received 
a  confident  answer,  and  next  I  leapt  up  the  three  flights  of  stairs 

that  led  to  the  liner's  deck  and  my  own  boat-station.  E raced 

with  me.  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  He  had  a  lovable  habit 
of  mothering  people.  I  dare  say  it  cost  him  his  life.  There  is 
something  specially  tragical  about  this  officer's  disappearance. 
He  was  the  last  of  three  brothers.  Two  had  died  gallantly  in 
France,  and  so  that  one  of  her  boys  might  be  spared  to  the  bereaved 

mother,  E had  been  taken  out  of  the  trenches  and  given  a 

'safe'  job  at  the  Base.  Yet  even  so  the  Fates  had  followed 
him.  .  .  . 

The  stewards  and  cooks  raced  with  us  too.  There  was  a  some- 
thing theatrical  and  cinema-ish  about  that  picture — so  many  white 
jackets  and  blue  uniform  trousers  and  white  overalls. 

All  this  time — it  might  be  a  couple  of  minutes — the  greater 
part  ofTne  was  so  active  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  instant 
devoted  to  fear.  Crude  and  horrible  as  it  may  sound,  there  was  a 
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large  portion  of  my  consciousness  which  was  most  vividly  and 
delightedly  enjoying  itself.     I  will  try  to  explain  why. 

Firstly,  the  torpedo  had  come  and  with  it  an  end  to  our  suspense. 
A  weight  seemed  lifted.  I  have  crossed  the  Channel  five  times, 
the  Mediterranean  twice  and  a  fraction — I  call  the  last  effort  a 
fraction — during  this  war  ;  and  much  of  these  twenty-three  nights 
and  seventeen  days  one  was  waiting.  The  Channel  crossing  is 
nothing.  You  turn  in,  go  to  sleep,  and  wake  in  safe  waters.  But 
from  Salonica  to  port,  or  from  Europe  to  Salonica,  you  are  at  the 
mercy  of  your  digestion,  your  nerves,  and,  especially  in  my  own 
case,  an  incorrigible  imagination.  I  am  a  writer,  and  therefore 
have  not  spared  that  faculty.  Well,  the  torpedo  had  come  at 
last,  and  now  farewell  to  fond  imaginings. 

And  secondly  and  chiefly,  the  whole  thing  was  so  terrible  as 
to  be  quite  unreal.  In  that  way  it  defeated  itself.  I,  for  one, 
simply  could  not  believe  in  it :  '  Such  things  are  done  at  the  "  pic- 
tures "  or  at  Drury  Lane  ;  they  are  not  done  in  real  life,'  I  was 
arguing  something  like  that,  very  swiftly  no  doubt,  very  sub- 
consciously. I  am  not  aware  that  I  argued,  but  I  do  know  that  at 
the  outset  the  whole  thing  seemed  like  an  exciting,  wonderful 
adventure,  and  withal  quite  unreal. 

Just  picture  us,  on  a  great  liner,  cosy  as  a  grand  hotel.  Every- 
thing was  remote  from  war  and  death,  as  I  have  seen  them  so 
constantly  on  land  these  last  three  years.  No  mud,  no  dirt,  no 
continuity.  And  we  were  all  at  ease  and  leading  civilian  lives, 
with  bathrooms,  linen  sheets,  and  even  an  American  bar  !  ...  I 
don't  know  why,  but  I  had  imagined  it  all  quite  differently.  .  .  . 

As  one  rushed  upstairs  one  thought  of  things  one  had  valued 
yesterday — two  brand-new  pairs  of  boots,  one's  field-glasses,  some 
money — they  seemed  so  utterly  of  no  account. 

Providence  must  have  been  with  me,  for,  arrived  on  deck,  I 
stood  flush  before  my  boat,  Number  13.  I  stood  there  and  took 
charge.  To  left  of  me  the  right  people  were  busy  with  our  sixty- 
six  sisters.  These  ladies  were  part  of  the  staff  of  a  new  hospital 
unit.  Safely  they  were  put  into  their  boats,  safely  lowered,  and 
safely  rowed  away  from  us.  We  cheered  them  as  they  left,  and 
they  cheered  back.  Then  Tommy,  lined  on  deck,  struck  up  a  song. 
He  always  does  in  moments  of  emotion.  .  .  . 

I  had  filled  my  boat  as  full  as  it  would  go.  All  was  ready. 
I  stepped  on  board  and  gave  the  signal.  Then  slowly  we  descended. 
Above  our  heads  one  of  the  ship's  officers  was  seeing  to  it  that  we 
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went  down  all  right.  Immediately  below  us  was  another  boat. 
It  pushed  off  at  last,  and  now  we  were  free  to  hit  the  water.  Before 
we  pushed  off  I  took  on  five  of  the  crew  who  had  helped,  to  lower 
us.  They  swarmed  down  the  ropes  and  reached  us  safely.  Then 
I  refused  to  take  anybody  else  and  we  got  the  oars  out  and  rowed 
away.  Only  then  did  I  notice  that  the  ship  had  stopped  dead. 
She  looked  perfectly  steady,  like  a  ship  anchored. 

On  leaving  her  I  had  thought  of  the  two  other  officers  who 
should  have  been  with  me,  and  of  the  long  rows  of  men  I  had  seen 
drawn  up  on  the  decks.  A  moment  I  had  hesitated,  feeling  very 
like  a  rat,  but  it  was  my  duty  to  leave  them  and  I  had  no  choice. 
Three  more  boats  were  waiting  to  follow  mine.  I  pointed  this 
out  to  the  men  I  had  to  leave  behind.  And  still  I  felt  rather  like 
a  rat.  Now,  with  a  fuller  knowledge,  I  am  glad  I  went. 

I  was  thd  only  officer  in  our  boat.  All  my  fifty  companions 
were  '  other  ranks/  or  else  members  of  the  crew.  Straightaway 
I  took  command  and  it  seemed  a  relief  to  the  men,  and  was  certainly 
a  relief  to  me.  I  heard  shouts  of  '  Listen  to  the  officer  ' ;  and  all 
those  fifty  pairs  of  eyes  I  knew  would  judge  me,  and,  if  I  were  worthy, 
trust  me.  I  had  no  cap,  but  I  had  my  tunic  and  its  rank  badges 
for  all  to  see. 

Within  me  I  knew  that  I  was  an  absolute  novice,  as  green  as  the 
green  waters  on  which  we  now  moved  and  had  our  being.  '  Row 
away  from  the  ship '  was  my  first  order.  Six  or  eight  boats  and 
numerous  rafts  were  already  floating  on  the  water.  They  had 
put  a  safe  distance  between  themselves  and  the  ship,  and  I  thought 
it  right  to  do  the  same.  One  had  heard  stories  about  '  suction/ 
how  a  sinking  vessel  drew  down  other  craft  with  it.  So  away  we 
rowed,  very  crowded  and  jammed  together.  When  we  had  gone  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards,  I  turned  to  our  professional  sailors.  Two 
were  young  negroes  ;  the  other  three  were  white ;  but  all  five 
seemed  to  know  little  more  than  I.  They  were  probably  stokers 
or  kitchen  hands.  In  any  case  I  speedily  realised  that  they  coulc 
help  me  very  little  and  that  I  must  rely  on  my  own  judgment. 

So  we  floated,  one  of  many  little  units  on  those  waters,  ai 
for  a  long  time  we  were  kept  passionately  interested  by  what 
saw.     Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  never  lived  through  moments 
tense,  so  big,  so  charged  with  all  extremes  and  textures  of  emotion. 

The  big  ship — she  was  near  to  15,000  tons — stood  like  an  island, 
and  as  though  she  could  stand  for  ever.    While  one  of  our  destroye 
went  away  on  an  unknown  quest,  the  other  drew  alongside.     We 
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saw  the  little  khaki  figures  swarm  into  her,  and,  to  be  frank,  we 
envied  them.  Then  the  destroyer  manoeuvred  and  there  was  a 
flash  and  an  explosion.  A  second  torpedo  had  struck  and  the 
Japanese  commander  had  just  dodged  it.  We  now  saw  that  his 
mast  was  broken  and  his  wireless  installation  was  sagging.  But 
still  the  great  ship  stood  there  like  an  island.  '  She's  beached/ 
shouted  someone  ;  and  for  quite  a  while  there  were  many  of  us 
who  felt  that  this  was  likely. 

Our  next  diversion  came  from  the  destroyer.  Someone  on 
board  was  signalling  us  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  someone  else 
on  board  was  firing  the  forward  gun  straight  past  us.  We  were  in 
the  line  of  fire  and  an  obstruction.  And  so  we  rowed  away  from 
there,  getting  clear.  Five  or  six  shells  were  fired.  We  heard  later 
that  the  target  was  a  sailing  boat  which  the  submarine  had  used 
to  screen  her  periscope.  Personally,  I  saw  nothing  of  sailing-boat, 
submarine,  or  periscope. 

I  imagine  that  I  must  have  been  uncommonly  busy.  The  sea 
was  now  nursing  a  little  fleet  of  boats  and  rafts,  and  some  of  my 
own  men  wanted  comforting.  One  flash  of  the  Comic  Spirit  cheered 
us  all.  He  was  a  fat,  bald-headed  soldier  on  a  raft,  probably  a 
quartermaster-sergeant.  He  sprawled  at  his  ease,  lying  face  to 
the  sun,  just  like  a  man  on  a  holiday.  A  pipe  stuck  in  that 
calm  and  florid  face  would  have  perfected  the  picture.  I  hope  his 
sublime  coolness  has  been  rewarded. 

A  similar  raft,  quite  empty,  floated  by,  and  it  is  with  a  twinge 
of  shame  that  I  admit  I  would  have  gladly  swum  to  it.  We  were 
overcrowded,  some  of  us  had  to  be  suppressed,  and  one  or  two  of 
us  were  terrified.  As  an  officer  I  was  doing  my  duty,  but  as  an 
individual  I  was  not  altogether  happy.  I  envied  the  leisure, 
the  spacious  ease,  the  care-free  dignity  of  that  fat  man  with  a 
whole  raft  to  himself. 

That  moment  passed,  as  did  many  another.  I  remember 
especially  another  boat  with  only  five  men  on  board,  four  rowing 
gaily  past  us,  the  fifth  baling.  It  seemed  to  us  a  horrible  injustice, 
and  several  of  my  men  said  so  aloud.  I  negatived  the  propooitioa, 
however,  that  we  should  get  alongside  and  in  part  transfer.  We 
seemed  all  right,  and  it  struck  me  as  best  to  leave  well  alone. 

There  followed  next  the  most  dramatic  period  of  that  spectacle. 
So  far  the  great  ship  had  stood  firm,  as  though  anchored.  \Vc 
noticed  now  that  she  had  a  definite  list  to  starboard.  The  angle 
grew  steeper,  and  then  suddenly  her  bow  dropped,  her  stern  lifted, 
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and  next  She  slid  to  the  bottom  like  a  diver.  It  was  as  though  a 
living  thing  had  disappeared  beneath  the  waves. "  We  watched 
her,  open-mouthed,  a  tightness  at  our  hearts.  We  missed  th,e 
comfort  of  her  presence,  we  felt  the  tragedy  of  her  surrender.  In 
her  death  and  engulf ment  there  was  a  something  more  than  human. 
So  might  a  city  built  by  countless  hands  and  quick  with  life  pass 
suddenly  away.  From  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  her  blew  a  great 
puff  of  smoke,  and  I  noticed  that  her  deck  as  she  stood  on  end,  one 
half  of  her  submerged,  was  bare  and  naked.  It  might  have  been  a 
ballroom  floor. 

We  said  nothing,  but  it  was  evident  that  most  of  us  felt  and 
thought  alike.  We  turned  now  a  more  searching  eye  upon  the 
strange  shores  that  lay  some  five  miles  distant  and  upon  the  strange 
city  whose  central  monuments  fixed  our  attention.  What  kind  of 
people  lived  there  and  would  they  send  us  help  ?  we  seemed  to  ask. 
But  already  the  latter  question  was  answered.  A  small  steamer, 
evidently  a  tug,  was  the  forerunner  of  rescue. 

You  must  picture  us  now  on  an  empty  sea,  for,  with  the  going 
of  our  ship,  although  some  thousands  of  us  were  floating,  struggling, 
and,  alas !  drowning,  we  made  no  great  impression  on  tha,t  im- 
mensity. We  felt  very  small  and  we  felt  very  much  alone  and 
neglected. 

So  far,  absorbed  by  the  larger  drama  of  those  hours,  I  have 
hardly  done  justice  to  our  own  personal  worries  and  hesitations. 
To  begin  with,  our  boat  either  leaked,  or  we  had  omitted  to  replace 
the  plug  which  is  part  of  a  boat's  equipment  and  the  absence  or 
presence  of  which  regulates  the  escape  of  rainwater  from  a  boat  as 
it  hangs  on  its  davits.  We  leaked,  and  a  rising  sea  added  to  this 
danger  ;  for  beside  taking  in  water  from  below,  the  big  waves  when 
we  met  them  broadside-on  drenched  us  and  filled  us  still  more. 
To  remedy  this  latter  evil,  and  after  discovering  also  that  we  were 
rudderless,  I  constituted  myself  coxswain  of  the  boat.  ...  I  stood 
up  and  shouted  '  Right '  or  '  Left '  as  the  case  might  be,  and  the 
men  pulled  bravely.  Thus,  by  using  our  oars — and  though  we 
lost  one  or  two  there  were  always  sufficient — we  were  able  to  keep 
our  boat  head-on  to  the  waves  and  rise  or  sink  with  them  instead 
of  meeting  them  sideways. 

The  leakage  from  below,  however,  was  a  far  more  serious  matter. 
At  first  we  tried  to  hold  our  own  with  an  iron  bucket  we  had  found 
aboard.  This  helped  matters,  but  still  the  water  was  gaining  on 
us.  We  sat  in  it  and  watched  it  climbing.  Then  one  of  the  men 
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baling  dropped  the  bucket  over  the  side.  It  was  gone.  I  called 
him  a  particular  kind  of  fool,  in  which  opinion  he  certainly  con- 
curred ;  and  then  a  happy  inspiration  caused  me  to  remember 
a  couple  of  fresh-water  casks  and  a  couple  of  hatchets  I  had  noticed 
in  the  boat  during  my  second  watch  at  daybreak. 

We  fished  for  the  casks  and  found  one,  and  we  fished  some 
more  and  found  a  hatchet.  We  stove  in  the  cask,  emptied  it, 
and  began  to  bale.  Then  I  had  the  luck  to  discover  the  second 
cask,  and  soon  we  had  both  going  as  hard  as  willing  arms  could 
fill  them  and  throw  the  water  back  into  the  sea. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sigh  of  relief  that  went  up  from  most  of 
us  as  gradually  we  obtained  the  mastery  over  that  relentless  foe. 
From  our  waistline,  the  water  sank  little  by  little  to  below  our 
knee  ;  and  I  thanked  God  for  it.  We  felt  safe  again.  Now  there 
were  only  two  things  to  bear  in  mind.  Firstly,  we  must  keep  her 
head-on  to  the  waves,  and,  secondly,  we  must  keep  on  baling. 

During  this  critical  period  I  made  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
my  comrades.  I  had  never  seen  any  of  them  before,  so  I  did  not 
know  their  names  or  anything  about  them.  Mentally,  I  described 
the  more  marked  characters  to  myself,  and  even  went  the  length  of 
inventing  nicknames.  There  was  the  Pop-Eye  Man,  for  instance. 
He  was  a  sailor  or,  rather,  a  member  of  the  crew.  He  was  so  terrified 
that  he  shouted  wild  things  at  us  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  pop  out  of 
his  head.  What  he  yelled  I  neither  knew  nor  cared.  He  made  me 
realise  that  there  are  such  things  as  cowards,  and  once  or  twice  I 
caught  myself  wondering  what  it  was  that  made  him  so  afraid  of 
death,  so  tenacious  of  life.  Was  it  wife,  children,  or  beer  that  so 
unmanned  him  ?  He  had  a  beery  look  and  rather  a  brutal,  bullying 
manner.  He  is  saved  and  is  now  probably  lying  hard  about  his 
confounded  heroism.  That  type  usually  does. 

Then  there  was  the  Cocoanut-Shy  Man.  At  village  and  other 
English  festivals  there  are  men  who  keep  up  a  continual  shouting 
in  a  hoarse  and  blatant  voice.  They  must  have  lungs  of  brass, 
and  as  often  as  not  they  are  attached  to  a  cocoanut-shy  outfit. 
I  had  one  such  man  on  board.  He  was  probably  shouting  to 
keep  his  own  courage  up  as  much  as  ours.  '  Three  more  strokes 
to  the  shore,  boys  !  '  he  yelled.  '  Three  more  strokes  !  Now  all 
together  !  '  And  so  on.  And  so  on.  He  had  a  voice  like  a  bull 
and  made  the  welkin  ring  with  encouragement  and  exhortation. 
Of  course  no  three  nor  three  thousand  strokes  would  have  taken  us 
to  the  shore.  The  sea,  the  wind,  and  our  own  deadweight  were  all 
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against  us.  But  still  the  Cocoanut-Shy  Man,  whether  it  was 
rowing  or  baling,  worked  like  a  man  and  encouraged  others  to 
work  and  was  a  good  fellow. 

There  was  the  Man-who-Nodded.  He  was  a  sailor  in  the  stern. 
I  faced  him,  and  whenever  I  ordered  the  boat's  head  to  be  kept  on 
to  the  waves,  he  nodded  approval  and  seemed  satisfied. 

Other  figures  come  back  to  me,  other  faces.  One  poor  Tommy 
broke  a  tragic  silence  by  crossing  over  to  me,  and  all  tremulous, 
confessing  '  I  haven't  got  my  belt,  sir.-'  Nor  had  he.  I  put  him 
to  baling — and  bale  he  did  !  He  was  easily  our  champion. 

Beside  me  all  the  time  was  a  boy  of  about  eighteen,  fresh  from 
home,  a  private  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  He  nestled 
beside  me  with  large  trustful  eyes  like  a  dear  little  dog,  and  what- 
ever I  asked  him  to  do  he  did  quietly  and  implicitly.  If  I  have 
any  touch  of  vanity  it  must  have  been  tickled  by  that  dear  lad's 
faith  in  me. 

There  were  two  negroes — stokers,  I  believe — in  the  boat.  They 
sat  quite  still,  moving  neither  head  nor  foot,  a  picture  of  resignation, 
Their  passive  silence  was  monumental. 

A  fair  young  fellow,  probably  a  shop  assistant  before  the  war, 
and,  I  believe,  a  corporal  or  sergeant  in  the  Army  Service  Corps, 
worked  well  and  always  with  intelligence  and  coolness.  And  there 
was  a  plucky  middle-aged  man  in  the  stern  who  simply  oozed 
calmness  and  confidence,  though  he  once  had  me  puzzled  by  telling 
me  that  the  rudder  was  there  and  working  as  it  should  do.  He 
admitted  later  that  he  had  said  this  to  cheer  up  the  waverers. 

Now  as  to  the  waverers,  they  were  mostly  boys,  and  I  think  all 
of  them  were  seasick.  It  is  very  difficult  to  be  a  hero  when  ydu 
are  seasick.  One  or  two  whom  I  urged  to  row  or  bale  replied 
'  I'm  done,  sir.'  And  done  they  were,  I  suppose,  poor  beggars. 

I  too,  though  smiling  in  the  face  of  events,  had  a  lengthy  period 
of  doubt  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  loosen  my  soaked  boots  as  a 
precaution.  It  was  when  the  water  threatened  to  sink  or  overturn 
us.  I  remember  a  few  of  the  thoughts  that  criss-crossed  with  more 
practical  reflections.  Chief  and  foremost  was  the  recognition  that 
I  had  had  forty-seven  years  of  life  and  a  '  d — d  good  time,'  all 
things  considered.  Friendship,  love,  books,  pictures,  music  I'd 
had  ;  and  I'd  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world  and  its  adventures. 
And  as  I  thought  of  these  it  occurred  to  me  that  I'd  done  pretty 
well  everything  except  die,  and  that  after  all  Barrie  was  right. 
In  '  Peter  Pan,'  you  will  remember,  he  makes  his  hero  say  that 
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death  is  the  greatest  adventure  of  the  lot.  I  probably  misquote 
him,  but  that  is  the  gist  of  it.  Now  I  had  always  thought  that 
sentiment  unreal  and  a  piece  of  clap-trap.  And  so  it  was  in  a 
way.  I  heard  it  fresh  from  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1905-6. 
The  audience  who  applauded  struck  me  as  about  the  last  people  in 
the  world  who  wanted  to  die  ;  in  fact,  London  after  Russia  seemed  a 
place  where  people  wanted  to  go  to  offices,  make  money  and  live 
for  ever,  and  Barrie's  audience  more  so  than  any  of  them.  But 
as  I  stood  in  the  boat  and  contemplated  the  possibility  and  even 
probability  of  this  last  great  adventure,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
Peter  Pan  was  right — exactly  right. 

It  also  annoyed  me  to  think  that  the  two  books  I  have  lived 
for  all  my  life  and  have  not  yet  written  might  get  drowned.  This 
annoyed  me  very  seriously.  They  seemed  such  wonderful,  splendid 
books,  now  that  there  was  a  chance  of  their  going  under.  Parallel 
with  these  diversions  was  the  discovery  of  the  two  fresh-water 
casks  and  their  prompt  utilisation.  I  baled  away  myself  and  made 
others  bale.  .  .  . 

The  sea  now,  or  at  about  this  period,  held  five  good  hopes  for 
us.  There  were  the  two  original  Japanese  destroyers,  one  Italian 
destroyer  that  was  picking  people  up,  and  two  Italian  tug-boats. 
The  submarine  seemed  to  have  finished  for  the  day. 

My  men,  even  earlier,  had  in  part  seemed  to  think  that  we 
were  the  only  people  who  mattered.  They  had  waved  and  yelled 
and  they  had  let  ofi  flares.  These  flares  were  to  me  a  mystery 
and  rather  a  source  of  laughter.  Probably  they  formed  part  of  our 
boat's  furniture,  but  in  broad  daylight  they  could  be  of  no  real 
use,  and  it  was  like  setting  fireworks  off  at  midday.  I  had  advo- 
cated patience  and  suggested  that  lots  of  people  were  far  worse  off 
than  we  were,  which  was  indeed  the  case. 

Now,  although  there  were  five  authentic  steamboats  going  and 
coming  on  the  waters,  the  whole  area  in  sight  seemed  so  enormous 
and  everything  human  on  it  so  small,  that  I  felt  help  would  take 
some  time  in  getting  to  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  survivors  must 
have  flecked  a  good  many  square  miles  of  that  vast  carpet.  Wo 
were  a  thin  sprinkling,  and  we  covered  a  considerable  area.  Hence 
it  was  largely  a  matter  of  luck  who  came  first  and  last.  And  so 
I  was  content  to  wait  our  turn. 

It  came  at  length  in  the  shape  of  a  Japanese  destroyer.  She 
was  taking  in  a  boat-load  of  survivors  not  fifty  yards  from  us.  And 
so,  with  hearts  considerably  lighter,  we  pulled  towards  her. 
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We  were  on  the  wrong  side  at  first,  and  wind  and  sea  would  have 
made  our  rescue  from  that  quarter  dangerous.  But  speedily  we 
turned  and  came  round  her  ;  she  threw  us  a  line  which  we  caught 
and  clung  to  ;  then  came  a  rope  and  our  main  adventure  was  over. 

The  first  man  to  get  aboard  was  the  poor  devil  without  a  lifebelt. 
He  didn't  wait  to  be  asked.  Then  all  my  men  scrambled  up  the 
shallow  side  of  the  destroyer,  helped  by  the  strong  brown  arms  of 
square-built  little  sailormen.  Those  Japs  were  all  helpfulness  and 
smiles  of  welcome.  One  or  two  of  my  own  men  paused  to  say 
'  Thank  you,  sir/  before-they  left.  It  was  nice  of  them,  but  I  didn't 
feel  they  owed  many  thanks  to  me.  I  was  the  last  to  quit  our  boat, 
and  we  left  it  drifting.  God  only  knows  where  it  is  to-day.  It  was 
Number  13  ;  and  in  Italy,  where  we  landed,  13  is  a  lucky  number. 

On  the  destroyer,  now  crowded  with  the  rescued,  I  was  welcomed 
by  several  of  my  brother  officers.  We  even  shook  hands  and  made 
pretty  speeches — a  thing  we  rarely  do.  My  grey  hair  and  middle- 
age  seemed  to  make  some  of  them  think  that  I  was  more  '  done ' 
than  was  actually  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  pretty  fit 
and  only  anxious  to  get  a  smoke.  It  must  have  been  shortly  after 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
ten  o'clock  that  morning.  We  were  about  four  and  a  half  hours 
in  the  boat.  It  did  not  seem  as  long  as  that ;  in  fact,  the  time  had 
gone  rather  quickly.  To  my  companions,  perhaps,  free  from  re- 
sponsibility or  shaken  by  seasickness,  it  must  have  seemed  a  longer 
business. 

Before  I  return  to  the  destroyer,  I  would  like  to  record  a  psy- 
chological experience  which  must  be  common  to  many  men  who 
'  live  dangerously,'  but  which  I  have  never  seen  stated  in  print  or 
heard  by  word  of  mouth. 

I  have  lived  much  for  sport,  and  have  occasionally  done  things 
which  the  newspapers  describe  as  '  brilliant.'  Every  athlete  has 
done  the  same.  These  are  almost '  impossible '  things  ;  but  a  perfect 
physical  fitness  makes  them  possible.  You  are  praised  for  doing 
them,  and  you  almost  receive  such  praises  with  a  certain  disdain  ; 
for  you  didn't  really  risk  your  neck  or  a  split  head  ;  or  even  if  you 
did,  what  of  it  ?  Most  men,  on  their  day,  have  physical  courage. 
I  personally  do  not  value  it  at  a  tenth  of  the  price  I  put  on  moral 
courage — the  courage  of  the  great  artist,  for  instance,  or  the  courage 
of  the  junior  officer  who  stands  up  to  a  rascally  or  cowardly  senior. 
These  men  are  the  heroes  for  my  money.  And  I  remember  still 
how,  when  all  that  strain  was  over  and  I  was  free  to  leave  our  little 
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boat,  a  touch  of  that  old  disdain  humbled  me.  Most  men  who  are 
praised  for  doing  their  job  must  feel  as  I  felt,  even — to  compare 
small  things  with  great — our  most  decorated  and  be-paragraphed. 


II. 

Naval  warfare  is,  I  take  it,  a  thing  of  contrasts.  We  retained 
two  impressions  of  that  particular  Japanese  destroyer  :  the  first, 
fierce  and  catlike  ;  the  second,  all  smiles  and  willing  helpfulness. 
I  had  seen  it  spit  its  shells,  its  battle-flag  gleaming  like  a  blood-shot 
eye.  The  red  and  white  streaks  of  Japan's  naval  emign  had  floated 
out  on  the  breeze  with  an  almost  human  intensity — a  single  splash 
of  colour,  and  that  the  absolutely  right  one.  Now  the  same  ship 
was  moving  hither  and  thither,  intent  on  its  work  of  rescue,  picking 
up  men  in  batches  of  two,  or  three,  or  four. 

Ours  had  been  the  last  boat-load  of  fifty  souls  or  so  to  be  taken 
aboard.  The  destroyer  next  dealt  with  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  that 
had  held  out  on  rafts,  real  or  improvised.  We  huddled  together 
on  the  narrow  deck,  and  it  was  our  turn  to  watch — we  who  a  few 
moments  before  had  ourselves  provided  the  spectacle. 

In  little  groups  we  dragged  them  in.  A  line  would  be  thrown, 
and  if  it  went  true  the  first  time,  caught  and  held  by  eager  hands, 
the  sturdy  Japs  would  have  our  men  on  deck  in  a  twinkling.  Some- 
times it  missed,  and  then  there  followed  a  second  shot  that  did  the 
trick.  Once  a  too  anxious  Tommy  made  us  shake  with  laughter. 

'  Hold  tight ! '  he  cried  from  the  deck  to  a  man  on  a  raft  who 
had  caught  a  rope  end.  As  if  that  man  would  not  hold  tight ! 

Every  now  and  again  we  passed  the  floating  bodies  of  the 
drowned,  their  faces  hid  in  the  lifebelts  that  made  them  bob  so 
pathetically,  as  though  they  too  were  made  of  cork.  Cold,  sea- 
sickness, exhaustion  had  made  them  give  way :  a  man  in  these 
circumstances  is  as  strong  as  his  vitality. 

We  cruised  for  perhaps  an  hour,  drenched  with  spray.  A  dry 
cigarette  was  treasure-trove  to  us.  We  shared  those  we  had, 
taking  our  turn  at  them.  I  had  at  least  four  sucks  at  a  fat 
Abdullah — Number  14 ;  it  was  very  good.  Debris  from  the  ship 
floated  past  us,  noticeably  a  beautiful  writing-desk  complete.  It  was 
there  for  anybody  to  take ;  I  wonder  what  became  of  it.  Two 
hydroplanes,  part  of  our  deck  cargo,  in  enormous  packing-cases, 
rode  the  waves,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  huge  Noah's  Arks.  As 
we  watched  we  swapped  stories,  and  those  of  us  who  were  too  cold 
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drifted  off  to  the  shelter  of  the  ward-room.  Our  hosts  passed 
round  biscuits,  and  every  now  and  then  an  officer  on  the  bridge 
would  chalk  up  some  piece  of  information  on  a  slate  which  he  held 
aloft.  It  was  thus  we  learnt  that  we  were  bound  for  S — -,  a  port 
in  Italy.  We  could  already  see  its  churches,  towers,  and  factory 
chimneys, 

But  the  warm  heart  of  it  we  could  not  see ;  in  fact,  we  were 
dubious,  wondering  what  kind  of  a  reception  we  would  meet  from 
these  strangers,  among  whom  so  nakedly  and  so  unexpectedly 
we  were  presently  to  descend. 

They  did  not  leave  us  long  in  doubt.  Some  of  us  had  been  in 
Italy  before  as  tourists  ;  to-day  we  were  her  guests.  Eed  Cross 
sisters  had  erected  stalls  on  the  quay  and  were  active  with 
hospitality.  I  drank  coffee,  wine,  and  beer  indiscriminately,  ate 
bread  and  biscuit  and  smoked  cigarettes. 

Every  available  motor-car  from  far  and  near  was  there  to 
fetch  our  wounded  and  our  dead.  There  were  men  who  had  been 
hurt  in  the  two  explosions,  and  men  who  had  jumped  from  ship 
to  destroyer  and  broken  a  leg.  On  our  destroyer  deck  I  now  saw 

the  body  of  Major  B .     I  had  known  that  he  was  lost ;    but 

I  was  yet  to  hear  that  he  had  reached  a  safe  place  on  a  raft,  which, 
trusting  to  his  powers  as  a  swimmer,  he  had  yielded  to  two  men  less 
able  than  himself.  They  were  saved,  but  the  cold  of  a  long  immer- 
sion had  proved  too  much  for  Major  B .  He  was  a  partner 

in  the  famous  bank  which  bears  his  name,  a  brave  man  who  had 
died  here  as  unselfishly  as  he  had  lived. 

I  was  hungry  now,  in  fact  ravenous,  so  I  stepped  into  one  of 
the  motor-cars  that  were  going  inland.  Half  a  dozen  of  us  were 
packed  in  it,  and  we  drove  through  long  lines  of  excited  people  who 
cheered  us,  wept  over  us,  who  pelted  us  with  flowers,  and  made 
much  cf  us  generally.  We  cheered  back,  and  when  we  were  hoarse 
and  had  left  the  crowd  behind,  our  car  drew  up  at  a  large  building 
on  a  hill.  We  discovered  it  was  a  hospital.  Half  of  us  remained 
there,  the  other  half  explained  that  what  we  wanted  was  a  square 
meal  and  a  place  where  we  could  dry  our  clothes.  So  downhill  we 
came  again,  and  so  to  the  portals  of  the  best  hotel.  There  I  ate 
the  first  meal  I  had  had  that  day.  It  was  between  four  and  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  And  afterwards  I  got  into  a  bed  and 
warmed  myself  and  asked  the  chambermaid  to  dry  my  clothes. 

We  spent  the  best  part  of  a  week  in  Italy,  among  a  population 
that  no  single  one  of  us  can  ever  thank  sufficiently.  High  and 
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low,  rich  and  poor,  there  was  nothing  they  would  not  give  us  or  do 
for  us.  Many  of  us  were  taken  to  homes,  and  I  have  heard  of 
poor  working  people  who  went  without  food  themselves  so  that  some 
British  Tommy  who  was  their  guest  might  eat  his  fill. 

The  military  authorities  looked  after  our  clothing,  and  we 
were  really  a  sight  one  cannot  readily  forget.  In  bersaglieri  fez 
and  tassel  we  roamed  about,  in  capacious  grey  cloaks,  in  grey 
peaked  caps,  in  every  shape  and  make  of  Italian  uniform.  We 
hardly  knew  one  another,  and  when  we  did  it  was  to  stop  and  laugh 
and  laugh  again. 

On  the  Sunday  S gave  the  first  twenty  of  us  who  had 

died  or  whose  bodies  had  been  washed  ashore  a  public  funeral. 
It  was  the  most  impressive  funeral  I  have  ever  seen.  In  a  pro- 
cession fully  a  mile  long  we  streamed  away  to  the  Campo  Santo* 
The  whole  town  and  countryside  was  there  to  watch  us,  on  side- 
walk, crowded  balconies,  and  even  from  the  housetops.  Many  of 
the  women  were  weeping  as  they  stood  there,  thinking  of  their  own 
menfolk  away  on  the  two  fronts. 

To  the  Italians  the  most  interesting  members  of  this  stream 
of  mourners  were^'Le  donne/  as  they  termed  our  own  brave 
sisters.  In  scarlet  and  grey,  such  as  had  saved  their  uniforms 
marched  gallantly  down  the  long  road  that  led  to  the  cemetery. 
The  whole  sixty-six  were  present,  many  dressed  in  the  hats  and 

skirts  and   blouses  provided   by  the.  ladies  of  S .    We  were 

proud  of  our  women — but  that  is  an  old  story. 

With  Italians  and  British  troops  marched  the  sailors  of  Japan, 
smart  and  workmanlike.  I  had  never  seen  them  in  a  body  before 
and  I  observed  them  closely.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  to  me 
they  seemed  as  formidable  as  any  seamen  in  the  world.  Physically 
and  morally  they  impressed  me  deeply.  One  little  thing  won  my 
particular  regard  :  instead  of  machine-turned  decorations,  they 
wore  real  jewels,  the  work  of  a  craftsman.  It  is  a  small  matter, 
but  a  people  that  will  do  this  will  do  much  else. 

The  Japanese  officers  were  obviously  men  of  breeding,  and  on 
more  than  one  face  I  seemed  to  read  a  supreme  disdain  (which  many 
of  us  share)  for  a  civilisation  which  expresses  itself  in  mechanics 
and  explosives.  '  You  Westerners  have  forced  us  to  take  a  hand 
in  this,'  they  seemed  to  say  ;  '  very  well  then,  we  will  take  a  hand, 
till,  sooner  or  later,  you  reach  our  level  of  civilisation,  and  then  we 
can  scrap  all  these  toys  and  devilments,  and  so  go  on  with  the 
realities  that  lead  to  God.' 
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Perhaps  I  imagined  this  ;  yet  without  those  quiet  figures,  whose 
pride  it  was  to  stand  there  as  though  carven  and  from  another 
world,  I  could  not  have  imagined  anything  of  the  kind. 

I  had  seven  days  in  Italy.  They  are  indeed  unforgettable,  but 
before  I  am  done  with  them,  their  light  can  support  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  little  spy.  He  is  among  the  meanest  of  creatures, 
and  he  came  to  me,  snakelike,  in  the  guise  of  a  friend  and  comforter. 
But  he  spoilt  his  game  by  being  far  too  eager,  and  so  he  is  now  in  a 
place  where  his  German  friends  cannot  even  pay  him  the  thin 
rewards  of  his  disgusting  trade. 

We  had  met  on  the  quayside.  There  he  was  very  conspicuously 
free  with  Red  Cross  cigarettes  and  comestibles — a  generous  lad 
and  a  charitable.  Later  on  he  invited  me  to  his  '  house.'  He 
was  a  great  though  wholly  transparent  liar  and  braggart. 

His  '  house  '  turned  out  to  be  a  mean  room  in  a  back  street. 
Arrived  there  he  put  the  usual  questions,  and  I  rewarded  his  confi- 
dence by  giving  him  full  particulars  as  to  how  many  men  we  had 
lost,  our  destination,  and  the  names  of  the  various  units  that  had 
embarked.  In  exchange  I  received  two  pocket  handkerchiefs 
and  a  much-darned  pair  of  socks — both  of  which  I  needed  badly. 
I  am  afraid  that  this  young  man  now  regards  me  as  less  of  a  fool 
than  I  appeared  to  be. 

III. 

Before  closing  this  paper  I  would  like  to  repeat  a  few  of  the 
stories  told  me  by  my  brother  officers. 

There  was  Second  Lieutenant  F ,  a  boy  of  twenty.  This 

young  gunner  had  gone  down  with  the  ship.  After  a  long  descent, 
he  had  started  to  come  up.  In  a  few  moments  this  upward  move- 
ment ceased.  F now  found  himself  in  a  place  where  he  could 

breathe,  but  so  utterly  dark  that  he  concluded  he  was  trapped  in 
some  watertight  section  of  the  ship  many  fathoms  below  sea-level. 
In  this  horrible  solitude  he  waited.  Death  had  but  delayed  a 
stroke,  which  was  worse  than  drowning.  So  he  argued  during 
minutes  that  seemed  hours.  After  a  while  he  began  to  feel  around 
him.  He  could  see  nothing,  but  his  groping  hands  at  last  reached 
a  place  where  the  walls  of  his  prison  gave  way  to  water.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  dive  and  chance  it.  He  came  up  immediately  into 
broad  daylight.  Two  friends  were  perched  astride  the  upturned 
boat  whose  dark  interior  he  had  so  terribly  misunderstood.  They 
pulled  him  up  beside  them. 
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Second  Lieutenant  P I  found  in  hospital  with  a  badly 

bruised  head.  He  too  had  gone  down  with  the  ship,  and,  ascending 
like  a  cork,  had  got  his  head  jammed  between  two  boats.  He  was 
taken  on  board  one  of  these  insensible. 

Lieutenant  S had  gone  down  with  the  ship.  His  best 

friend  Captain  C and  he  had  gone  down  together.  S ,  caught 

and  held  by  some  cruel  piece  of  wreckage,  had  never  been  seen 
again.  C was  safe. 

Captain  B of  the  R.A.M.C.  went  down  with  the  injured 

men  whose  broken  limbs  he  was  bandaging.  He  escaped  without 
difficulty. 

The  swimmers  I  swapped  stories  with  had  suffered  from  cold 
and  exhaustion  ;  they  had  been  rescued  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Summing  up  the  whole  matter  one  may  conclude  : 

1.  That  it  is  inadvisable  to  leave  the  ship  till  she  has  stopped 
dead.    The  few  men  who  jumped  overboard  at  the  first  explosion, 
moved  by  a  nervous  impulse  beyond  their  control,  were  left  behind, 
and  it  is  believed  drowned. 

2.  When  you  jump  and  swim  for  it,  get  clear  of  the  ship  ;   for 
one  may  get  caught  in  cordage  or  other  tackle,  and  bobbing  up, 
one  may  bang  one's  head  against  something  hard.    A  cork  lifebelt 
shoots  a  man  up  to  the  surface,  which,  of  course,  is  strewn  with 
wreckage,  rafts,  and  other  hard  materials. 

3.  More  than  anything  else  it  is  advisable  to  keep  a  cool  head 
on  one's  shoulders.    Excitement  is  contagious  and  only  leads  to 
confusion. 

Before  we  re-embarked  I  '  censored,'  as  in  duty  bound,  the 
letters  of  many  of  our  rank  and  file. 

'  We've  met  with  a  bit  of  an  accident,'  wrote  one,  '  but  it's 
no  use  grumbling ;  what  I'm  thinking  about  is  Charlie  Luck's 
new  potatoes.'  If  any  German  comes  across  this  paragraph  he 
may  begin  to  understand  that  he  is  wasting  both  U-boats  and 
torpedoes. 
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GERMAN  GIRLS  IN  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 
BY  SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

KULTUR,  in  the  German  sense,  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  the  in- 
tensive cultivation  of  citizens  by  and  for  the  State.  Just  as  the 
modern  farmer,  by  the  application  of  scientific  methods,  including 
the  restriction  or  even  the  denial  of  liberty  and  of  natural  growth, 
improves  a  strain  of  poultry  or  increases  the  bearing  capacity  of 
his  orchards,  so  the  German  State,  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  every  source  of  strength  and  profit  in  the  human  material  it 
controls,  has  planned  out  a  system  of  education  which  shapes  to 
its  most  effective  use  the  brain  power  of  every  individual.  Well 
cared  for,  well  taught,  well  disciplined,  well  protected,  Germans 
become  in  time  of  peace  excellent  machines  for  the  production  of 
wealth,  in  time  of  war  brave  and  submissive  cannon-fodder.  The 
fact  is  firmly  grasped  that  Liberty  often  involves  waste — waste  of 
time,  of  talent,  of  strength,  of  opportunity — and  so  Liberty  is 
withheld.  Even  the  most  powerful  home  opponents  of  the  German 
government  recognise  the  same  principle,  for  the  passionate  aspira- 
tions of  the  Social  Democrats  aim  not  at  Liberty,  but  at  the  effective 
cultivation,  up  to  a  high  standard  of  capacity  and  material  comfort, 
of  every  member  of  society — an  ideal  which  simply  bars  out  Liberty. 

Briefly,  Culture  presupposes,  Kultur  precludes  Liberty. 

Kultur,  so  understood,  is  therefore  not  merely  different  from 
what  we  connote  in  the  word  Culture,  but  opposed  to  it.  If  I  may 
be  allowed  to  describe  the  complete  development  of  the  mind  as 
of  three  dimensions  :  Length,  representing  specialised  power  in  one 
direction  ;  Breadth,  the  general,  as  distinct  from  the  concentrated 
familiarity  with  all  domains  of  thought ;  Height,  the  spiritual,  upward 
spring — the  point  of  view,  whether  religious  or  philosophic,  from 
which  each  individual  surveys  life — then  Culture  to  us  implies 
Breadth  and  a  certain  Height,  to  the  Prussians  mainly  Length. 
Hence  their  thoroughness  and  efficiency,  hence  their  driving  power, 
their  devotion  to  work,  their  ruthless  unscrupulousness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  national  and  personal  aims,  hence  their  failure  to  estimate 
aright  the  qualities  and  aims  of  others  ;  hence  also  perhaps  their 
lack  of  the  humour  with  which  the  French  and  English  can  enjoy 
a  laugh  at  their  own  expense.  The  mentality  of  the  Prussians 
in  this  last  respect,  amounting  to  the  naivest  and  narrowest 
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inability  to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them,  is  an  outstanding 
revelation  of  the  war. 

But  the  above  suggests  a  wide  field.  For  my  present  purpose 
it  suffices  to  indicate  what  I  believe  to  be  at  the  back  of  the  German 
mind  in  its  zeal  for  Kultur,  and  what  the  effect  is  on  the  education 
and  position  of  the  German  woman. 

Clearly  it  is  only  logical  that  precedence  should  be  given  to  the 
idea  of  motherhood.  In  the  great  citizen-farm,  run  by  the  State, 
the  woman  is  first  and  foremost  the  child-bearer,  and  must  be 
systematically  prepared  for  success  in  this  capacity  and  for  the 
care  of  the  future  citizen  in  his  early  years.  She  is  also  the  wife, 
and  as  such  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the  citizen  in  his 
mature  years.  The  Hausfrau  then,  practical,  trained,  devoted, 
surrounded  by  babies,  wielding  unquestioned  authority  over  her 
household,  expecting  no  pleasures  outside  the  home,  and  occupied 
with  no  interests  apart  from  it,  was  long  the  type  of  German  woman 
praised  by  philosophers  and  sung  in  literature.  Even  now  the 
Imperial  motto  for  women,  Kir che?  Kinder,  Kuche,  maintains 
the  tradition. 

But  in  the  worldly  society  of  Germany — and  nowhere  does 
there  exist  a  more  thoroughly  worldly  society — this  ideal  no  longer 
holds  the  field.  The  Kaiser  may  preach  it,  the  ministers  desire 
it  and  provide  the  education  adapted  to  secure  it,  but  the  feminist 
movement  has  had  its  followers  and  supporters  even  in  the  strong- 
holds of  German  Kultur,  and  for  many  years  past  parents  of  the 
wealthy  classes,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  aristocracy,  have  given 
their  daughters  a  more  liberal  education  than  the  Hausfrau  needed. 
This  being  difficult  in  Germany  it  had  become  quite  usual,  before 
the  war,  to  send  the  girls  to  good  English  schools,  and  it  is  about 
these  girls  that  I  propose  to  write,  proffering  as  my  justification 
an  experience  of  many  years  in  a  school  near  London  where  German 
girls  were  regularly  received.  I  could  not  but  become  familiar  with 
the  lines  on  which  these  pupils  had  been  educated  before  they  came 
to  us,  and  with  the  characteristics  they  manifested  while  with  us. 

The  German  girl  was  usually  brought  over  by  both  parents,  and 
in  all  honesty  I  must  say  that  the  attitude  of  both  father  and  mother 
towards  the  woman  to  whom  they  were  entrusting  their  child  was 
almost  invariably  excellent.  They  assumed  the  mistress's  real 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  pupil,  deferred  to  her  on  the  subject 
of  study  in  England  with  a  frank  recognition  of  her  wider 
experience,  and  nearly  always  established  relations  of  reciprocal 
confidence  and  esteem. 
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Naturally  they  made  a  great  point  of  the  child's  seeing  as  much 
as  possible  of  English  life,  visiting  English  galleries,  museums,  and 
famous  towns,  joining  in  English  games,  and  reading  English  books. 
She  was  to  be  steeped  in  everything  English,  to  imbibe  a  concen- 
trated essence  of  English,  to  emerge  absolute  mistress  of  English ! 
Kultur,  in  short,  demanded  English  on  the  intensive  system. 

With  rare  exceptions  German  girls  do  not  leave  their  own 
country  till,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  they  are  confirmed, 
and  thereby  passed  from  school  into  the  world.  For  Confirmation 
is  not  infrequently  the  end  of  their  religious  and  the  beginning  of 
their  social  life.  The  ceremony,  which  takes  place  after  two  years' 
preparation,  is  the  occasion  of  much  rejoicing  and  congratulation  ; 
the  candidate  receives  flowers  and  numerous  presents,  holds  a  sort 
of  reception,  and  is  thenceforward  treated  as  grown-up.  Some- 
times my  Lutheran  girls  went  to  an  English  church — in  which  case 
they  naturally  preferred  the  Presbyterian  to  the  Anglican  service  ; 
sometimes  they  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  German  church  in  London, 
but  very  often  they  openly  proclaimed  their  emancipation  from 
all  religious  beliefs  and  observances.  They  spoke  and  acted  as 
though  they  had  done  religion,  very  much  as  the  American  traveller 
is  credited  with  doing  a  town  or  a  ruin. 

1  remember  boldly  asking  a  German  father  why,  being,  as  he 
assured  me,  entirely  without  religious  faith  himself,  or  any  desire 
that  his  daughter  should  profess  a  creed,  he  had  yet  insisted  on 
her  being  confirmed. 

'  It  must  be  so,'  he  answered.  '  No  girl  in  Germany  is  accepted 
in  society  unless  she  has  been  confirmed.  It  is  a  socially  necessary 
rite,  and  my  daughter  would  stand  no  chance  of  making  a  good 
marriage  if  she  did  not  conform  to  the  general  usage/ 

'  It  seems  a  curiously  unreal  performance/  I  said  ;  '  and  surely 
it  must  be  bad  for  the  girl  to  practise  deception  in  so  grave  a 
matter  ? ' 

The  father  replied  with  anger  that  everyone  in  Germany  under- 
stood the  absence  of  any  religious  significance  in  Confirmation. 
He  did  not  wish  his  daughter  ever  to  go  to  church  again  ;  she  had 
done  what  was  required  of  her,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

In  this  case  the  statement  was  bald  and  explicit,  but  in  many 
other  cases  I  found  the  same  motives  and  feelings  at  work. 

'  What  was  your  two  years'  preparation  like  ?  '  I  asked  some- 
times, and  the  answers  given  by  the  girls  did  not  vary  much. 

'  We  learnt  very  much  about  the  Old  Testament  and  parts  of 
the  New,  and  the  Pfarrer  talked  often  to  us  about  the  way  in 
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• 

which  we  should  conduct  ourselves,  and  about  our  duty  to  our 
country,  and  such  things.' 

Of  course  the  Pfarrer  had  often  been  a  kind,  wise  teacher, 
but  even  then  good  principles  had  been  inculcated  on  a  non- 
religious  basis. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Confirmation  as  administered  and  received 
in  the  English  Church,  for  I  do  not  consider  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen 
and  sixteen  at  all  fit  to  vow  fidelity  to  beliefs  they  little  under- 
stand. Confirmation  here  is  often  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
religious  life — from  that  time  the  ardent  devotion  which  fills  the 
child's  heart  at  the  moment  of  the  '  I  do/  and  during  her  first 
participation  in  the  Communion  Service,  often  slowly  yields  to  the 
disintegrating  influence  of  further  education  and  experience,  and 
the  vow  is  not  kept.  But  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
this  gradual  loss  of  faith,  and  the  deliberate  falsehood  involved  in 
making,  merely  to  gain  a  social  end,  a  solemn  profession  of  faith  and 
a  vow  to  hold  to  it  throughout  life,  while  knowing  that  from  that 
day  forward  neither  profession  nor  vow  will  be  regarded  as  binding. 

To  pass  to  other  departments  of  study.  In  subjects  of  general 
education,  especially  in  history  and  literature,  ancient  and  modern, 
in  geography,  elementary  astronomy,  and  other  sciences,  German 
girls  came  far  better  grounded  than  our  girls,  and  there  were  rarely 
the  amazing  lacunae  which  simply  flabbergast  a  mistress  in  our 
schools,  whatever  she  may  be  teaching.  They  would  not  know 
everything  about  one  country  or  period,  and  nothing  whatever  about 
another  equally  important ;  they  always  had  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  subject  having 
clearly  been  taught  with  care  from  some  good  manual,  such  as 
Ploetz.  Even  in  English  history  they  would  show  this  acquaintance 
with  outstanding  facts,  and  would  laugh  at  an  English  girl  who 
hesitated  over  the  main  dates  of  the  Hundred  Years  War.  Their 
views  of  noted  figures  in  our  history  were  derived  from  German 
writers  and  poets  :  Mary  Stuart  was  a  saint,  Elizabeth  a  tyrant, 
Charles  I  a  martyr,  Cromwell  a  brute,  and  so  forth.  Nor  would 
anything  alter  these  opinions,  though  the  girls  were  quite  interested 
to  find  that  other  estimates  prevailed  in  England.  They  had 
never,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  been  made  to  study  even  German 
history  in  great  detail :  the  object  having  apparently  been  to 
give  them  a  survey  of  the  events  which  showed  up  Germans  as 
vastly  superior  to  all  other  races. 

In  literature  I  thought  their  German  schooling  far  from  satis- 
factory. Here  again  they  were  acquainted  with  many  facts  :  they 
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knew  the  names  and  dates  of  leading  authors  and  could  give  a  list 
of  their. works,  but  that  was  all.  They  would  know  quite  well, 
before  they  came  to  England,  when  Milton  lived  and  what  he  had 
written,  but  they  would  never  have  read  a  line  even  of  '  Paradise 
Lost.'  And  it  would  be  just  the  same  with  Thackeray  or  Tennyson, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  with  many  of  their  own  great  writers. 

I  usually  asked  a  German  newcomer  what  English  books  she 
tad  read,  and  the  very  short  list  was  apt  to  run  somewhat  as  follows  : 

Shakespeare       .  .  As  You  Like  It,  Hamlet. 

Dickens      .         .  '  David  Copperfield '  and  perhaps 

'  Oliver  Twist/ 

Scott          .         .  ,  '  Ivanhoe/ 

Miss  Alcott         .  .  '  Little  Women/ 

Miss  Montgomery  .  '  Misunderstood.' 

Longfellow          .  .  '  Evangeline/ 

Longfellow  always  counted  as  an  Englishman,  and  the  greatest 
English  poet  after  Shakespeare  ! — an  idea  I  could  never  trace  to 
its  source. 

However,  my  Germans  took  eagerly  to  the  reading  of  English, 
and  would  generally  get  through  a  number  of  good  and  representative 
books  during  the  year  or  eighteen  months  they  remained  with  me. 
They  always  consulted  me,  too,  before  they  left  as  to  their  future 
reading,  and  departed  with  a  trunk  full  of  suitable  English  literature. 
Incidentally  they  adored  the  inexpensive  English  leather  bindings, 
and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  them  how  perishable  these  were  ! 

In  languages,  the  Germans  took  a  good  position.  They  usually 
came  speaking  French  and  English  with  fair  ease  and  accuracy, 
and  often  knew  something  of  Italian  as  well.  But  I  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  getting  them  to  unlearn  certain  bad  habits  of 
phrase,  which  were  often  due  to  their  having  learnt  English  from 
German  teachers.  The  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  the 
way  in  which  German  usage  would  be  transferred  to  English  speech. 

'  I  can  impossibly  go  so  far  to  foot/ 

'  Since  I  am  in  England  I  have  seen  very  much/ 

'  I  have  had  yesterday  a  letter  from  my  mother/ 

'  He  shall  still  always  rest  himself/ 

Mistakes  like  these  were  ofjabstinate  recurrence,  and  I  remember 
feeling  rather  desperate  when  an  excellent  pupil  dropped  back  after 
her  return  to  Germany  into  assuring  me  that  she  could  '  impossibly ' 
forget  my  lessons.  Other  foreigners,  ignorant  on  their  arrival  of 
the  very  rudiments  of  English,  would  speak  or  write  it  at  the  end 
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of  a  year  or  two  with  far  more  grip  of  idiom,  if  with  less  command 
of  vocabulary. 

In  class  German  pupils  were  remarkably  attentive  and  receptive. 
Accustomed  to  discipline,  to  a  polite  regard  for  authority,  and  to 
a  ready  acceptance  of  hard  work,  they  almost  always  worked  more 
steadily  than  the  English  girls  and  rarely  faikd  to  accomplish  the 
whole  of  a  given  task.  Sometimes  indeed  their  zeal  was  almost 
embarrassing,  and  I  have  had  to  interfere  when  a  German  girl, 
hunting  out  on  the  time-table  some  young  mistress's  precious  free 
hours,  went  and  asked  to  have  extra  lessons  then.  It  would  not 
occur  to  the  girl  that  the  mistress  needed  rest  or  respite. 

Many  people— though  not  musicians  familiar  with  the  work  of 
contemporary  music  schools  and  conservatoires' — have  been  much 
surprised  at  a  fact  I  can  state  without  qualification.  During  the 
twenty-seven  years  I  partly  and  then  wholly  directed  my  school 
of  some  thirty  pupils,  no  German  girl  ever  showed  any  aptitude 
for  music  in  any  form.  We  often  had  unusually  gifted  musicians, 
especially  among  the  French  girls,  but  never  a  German  girl  whose 
musical  capacity  counted  for  anything  at  all.  The  best  pianists 
came  from  Paris,  and  there  was  evidently  an  excellent  conservatoire 
at  Brussels,  but  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Dresden  seemed  comparatively 
dead.  In  Vienna  Leschetizky  still  gave  lessons  to  a  number  of 
fine  young  pianists,  but  they  went  to  him  rather  to  be  stamped 
with  his  name  than  to  learn  anything  from  him  they  did  not  know. 

Very  few  German  girls  learnt  Latin  or  Greek,  or  anything  in 
mathematics  beyond  elementary  arithmetic.  Even  if,  aa  an  ex- 
ception, one  of  them  had  made  a  beginning  in  any  of  these  subjects, 
she  naturally  did  not  give  time  to  it  in  England,  and  I  have  there- 
fore no  comments  to  make. 

Nor  have  I  much  to  say  about  the  physical  activities  of  my 
German  girls.  Their  parents  made  a  great  point  of  games,  and 
they  usually  not  only  played  tennis  well,  but  took  very  kindly  to 
hockey.  Most  of  them  took  riding  lessons,  and  regarded  it  as 
essential  that  their  habit  should  be  made  by  an  English  tailor. 

In  dress,  as  in  matters  of  everyday  habits  and  manners,  I  found 
little  difference  between  the  English  and  German  girls,  the  latter, 
it  must  be  remembered,  coming  always  from  classes  that  had  reached 
a  certain  standard  of  refinement.  Our  own  girls  are  so  far  from 
having  perfect  manners  that  I  feel  we  have  no  right  to  quote 
instances  of  ill-breeding  on  the  part  of  foreigners. 

A  tartan  (Heaven  save  the   mark  !)  blouse  and  a  very  wide 
canvas  or  leather  belt  invariably  formed  part  of  the  German 
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outfit.  Those  were  trifles,  but  I  was  certainly  taken  aback  by  the 
wardrobe  of  one  girl  from  Hamburg.  As  usual  both  parents  came 
with  the  girl}  and  the  mother,  over-dressed  and  affected,  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  help  her  arrange  her  things.  A  little  later  I  went  upstairs 
and  found  the  room  simply  stacked  with  clothes.  One  drawer  con- 
tained twelve  dozen  pairs  of  stockings,  a  trunk  that  would  have 
held  all  my  worldly  goods  was  full  of  hats,  and  ranged  round  the 
wall  were  thirty  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes.  Another  enormous  trunk 
was  standing  on  end,  and  formed  a  wardrobe  in  which  were  sus- 
pended from  hangers  a  dozen  or  more  elaborate  evening  dresses. 
Every  chair  was  piled  up  with  under-linen,  furs,  wraps,  &c.,  every 
available  shelf  laden  with  books,  photographs,  fancy  boxes,  toilet 
silver,  perfumery,  medicines  and  manicure  cases  ;  every  peg  groaned 
under  a  weight  of  cloaks,  jerseys,  and  costumes. 

I  looked  at  the  display  in  speechless  amazement,  and  then 
sank,  or  rather  collapsed,  on  to  one  of  the  empty  boxes.  Happily 
my  undisguised  merriment  was  taken  in  good  part,  and  soon  nine- 
tenths  of  the  girl's  belongings  were  packed  away  again  and  sent 
to  the  box-room.  As  a  compromise  I  accepted  the  trunk  wardrobe, 
which,  draped  in  a  red  curtain  they  had  brought  for  the  purpose, 
disfigured  the  room  the  whole  time  the  child  remained  with  us. 
I  felt  very  doubtful  as  to  the  possibility  of  her  settling  down  to 
the  simplicity  insisted  on  throughout  the  school,  but  she  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  unassuming,  easily  satisfied  Germans  I  ever 
had,  and  we  never  saw  again  the  contents  of  the  banished  trunks. 
Still  she  sent  twenty-one  pairs  of  stockings  to  the  wash  every  week  ! 

Among  their  schoolfellows  the  foreigners  made  friends  or  ene- 
mies just  on  their  own  merits  or  defects.  There  was  absolutely 
no  feeling  against  Germans  or  any  other  foreigners  as  such  ;  they 
all  took  the  place  they  made  for  themselves.  I  only  remember 
two  occasions  on  which  a  girl  was  elected  monitress  her  second 
term — the  election  rested  with  her  schoolfellows — and  on  each 
occasion  the  girl  so  elected  was  a  German  and  well  deserved  the 
honour. 

The  Schwdrmerei  that  used  to  be  a  prevailing  German  char- 
acteristic has,  I  think,  greatly  diminished.  Of  course  '  flames ' 
or  '  raves '  were  sometimes  indulged  in  by  German  pupils,  but 
English  girls  are  just  as  prone  to  them,  and  no  truthful  school- 
mistress could  pretend  that  any  measures  adopted  against  them 
succeed  in  wholly  eradicating  the  trouble.  It  may  be  reduced  to 
harmless  dimensions,  but  girls  are  going  to  be  women,  and  the 
very  tenderness  that  will  one  day  be  their  crowning  charm  is  apt 
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to  be  foolish  in  its    early  manifestations  and  to  need  sane  and 
wholesome  counteraction. 

"We  were  always  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  North 
and  South  Germans,  and  much  preferred  the  latter.  I  do  not 
forget  a  remarkably  attractive  set  of  three  sisters  from  Berlin,  the 
daughters  of  a  great  banker,  who  so  heartily  hated  militarism  that 
he  thanked  God  he  had  no  sons,  and  succeeded  in  marrying  all 
his  girls  to  civilians,  but  with  this  exception  Prussian  girls  were 
usually  unsympathetic,  arrogant,  and  selfish,  and  regarded  the 
Prussian  officer  as  the  one  creature  on  this  earth  worthy  of 
adoration. 

A  notable  instance  of  their  heartlessness  occurred  in  the  summer 
term  of  1914.  The  accident  to  the  Empress  of  Ireland  stirred 
the  profound  pity  of  my  girls,  and  seeing  how  much  their  thoughts 
were  running  on  it  I  suggested  that  all  in  a  certain  composition 
class  should  write  something  on  the  subject,  each  choosing  the 
form  she  preferred.  The  idea  pleased  them,  and  I  was  given  some 
good  little  letters  and  essays.  But  the  only  German  girl  in  the 
class  brought  me  nothing  whatever,  and  as  she  never  missed  her 
work  and  wrote  English  with  considerable  ease,  I  asked  her  the 
reason,  expressing  my  surprise. 

'  Oh,'  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of  extraordinary  arrogance,  '  my 
father  never  allows  us  to  waste  our  feelings  on  things  like  that ! 
He  does  not  like  us  to  hear  about  them  at  all ! ' 

Her  words  and  tone  revealed  a  home  training  and  an  acquired 
perversity  so  pernicious  that  I  could  not  deal  with  it  in  public, 
but  sent  for  her  later  in  the  day.  I  felt  I  must  understand  better 
what  was  in  her  mind. 

'  Tell  me/  I  said,  when  we  were  alone  together,  '  just  what  you 
meant  this  morning.  Was  it  merely  that  your  father  wants  you 
always  to  be  happy  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  and  he  does  not  think  pity  is  a  good  thing ;  he  says  it 
makes  one  weak  and  silly  to  be  sorry  for  other  people/ 

'  And  how  about  helping  them  ? '  I  asked. 

'  He  says  we  are  not  to  bother  about  that,  but  just  to  press  • 
forward  for  ourselves,  so  that  we  may  rise  above  sentiment  and 
not  be  dragged  down  or  held  back  by  it/ 

I  had  never  heard  the  worst  deductions  from  Nietzsche  stated 
with  such  callous  indifference  to  all  the  natural  movements  of  the 
human  heart,  and  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  the 
words  seemed  full  of  the  saddest,  most  ominous  cynicism.  I  could 
not  help  blazing  out,  and  the  child  listened  in  amazement  to  what 
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was  probably  the  hottest  repudiation  of  her  home  teaching  she  had 
ever  heard,  or  was  ever  likely  to  hear.  She  accepted  it  in  silence, 
and  after  I  'had  dismissed  her,  1  blamed  myself  for  giving  vent 
to  so  vehement  an  outburst,  and  wished  1  had  spoken  more  dis- 
passionately. But  when  she  came  among  the  rest  that  evening 
to  say  good-night  to  me,  she  hung  back  a  little  so  as  to  be  the  last, 
and  then  suddenly,  as  I  looked  anxiously  into  her  face,  she  gripped 
my  hand,  kissed  me  quickly,  and  uttered  a  sharp,  emphatic  '  Thank 
you  ! ' 

That  was  in  June,  I  think.  At  the  end  of  July  I  put  her  for 
the  summer  holidays  in  the  care  of  an  English  friend,  Mrs.  X., 
who  was  to  take  her  in  August  to  Devonshire.  Before  they  started 
war  broke  out,  and  Mrs.  X.  received  a  telegram  requesting  that  the 
girl  should  be  taken  that  same  evening  to  Victoria  Station,  whence 
she  would  return  to  Germany  with  an  uncle. 

One  of  her  last  remarks  to  Mrs.  X.  was  characteristic.  '  Of 
course  we  know  in  Germany  that  England  won't  fight/  she  said. 
'  You  see  the  English  are  too  selfish  to  fight  for  the  French,  and 
we  are  quite  sure  they  will  remain  neutral/ 

Beyond  a  courteous  note  from  her  mother  announcing  her  safe 
arrival  in  Germany  1  have  naturally  heard  no  more  of  her,  but  I 
know  only  too  well  that  any  momentary  impression  made  by  my 
words  was  quickly  effaced  by  the  ruthless  Prussian  doctrines  of 
'  frightfulness  '  and  '  will  to  power/ 

Indeed  the  year  in  England  was  for  the  most  part  merely  an 
interlude,  though  an  important  interlude,  in  a  German  girl's  educa- 
tion, and  her  return  to  Germany  ushered  her  on  to  another  stage 
of  Kultur.  She  now  passed  into  a  Domestic  Economy  school,  or 
at  any  rate  took  courses  of  thorough  instruction  in  cooking,  house- 
hold management,  nursing,  dressmaking,  and  so  forth.  This  step 
never  seemed  to  last  many  months  before  I  had  the  formal  notifica- 
tion of  her  Verlobung,  her  parents  making  the  announcement  on 
one  side,  and  the  man's  parents  on  the  other  side,  of  a  double  sheet 
nearly  as  large  as  the  French  Fairepart  of  a  relative's  death. 

The  marriage,  which  took  place  soon  afterwards,  was  not  infre- 
quently unhappy,  and  I  gradually  came  to  feel  that  Prussians,  as 
husbands,  fell  far  below  the  standard  of  Western  civilisation,  and 
indeed  exhibited  more  especially  in  that  capacity  the  worst  faults 
engendered  and  nurtured  by  German  Kultur.  But  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  war,  a  great  revolt  of  German  women  might  have 
taken  place  by  now,  for,  taught  to  be  arrogant  for  their  country, 
they  were  learning  to  be  arrogant  for  themselves. 
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I  CAN  remember  as  a  child  spending  many  weary  hours  writing 
in  my  copy-book  this  sentence :  '  History  instructs  mankind.' 
From  the  time  that  I  was  old  enough  to  read  the  newspapers  I  have 
seen  this  maxim  contradicted,  frequently  by  people  who  had  not, 
so  I  inferred,  spent  much  time  in  studying  history.  Lately  we  have 
been  told  history,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  counterfeit  history,  has 
been  used  actively  to  mislead  the  German  mind.  But  whether  or  not 
history  is  instructive  to  mankind  as  a  whole  it  undoubtedly  is  found 
interesting  by  some  men  individually.  A  man  who  is  struggling 
with  his  own  difficulties  often  likes  to  read  the  story  of  how  someone 
else  has  faced  a  similar  situation,  though  he  may  not  believe  that 
the  experiences  of  another  will  prove  a  very  helpful  guide  to  himself. 
And  in  the  throes  of  a  national  crisis  there  are  some  who  turn,  if  not 
for  guidance  at  least  in  curiosity,  to  the  record  of  similar  events  in  the 
career  of  other  nations  distant  in  time  and  space.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
and  not  for  purposes  of  instruction  that  I  propose  to  recall  in  these 
days  the  peril  of  Rome  in  the  second  century  B.C. 

The  story  of  how  Rome  was  threatened  by  hordes  of  barbarians 
from  Germany  in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  and  of  how  the  danger 
was  faced  and  overcome,  would  well  bear  retelling  to-day,  but  it  is  a 
theme  for  a  great  historian.  We  are,  however,  fortunate  in  having 
a  short  account  of  this  remarkable  episode  from  the  pen  of  a  brilliant 
writer,  already  and  easily  accessible,  and  it  is  this  narrative  which 
I  think  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  at  the  present  time. 

As  it  was  published  in  1899  it  can  safely  be  acquitted  of  colouring, 
even  unconsciously,  ancient  happenings  to  correspond  with  modern 
events.  And  this  I  consider  a  most  important  recommendation. 
An  original  statement  is  liable  to  be  attributed  to  the  father  of  lies 
by  those  to  whom  it  proves  unpalatable.  But  even  if  it  is  the  devil 
himself  who  is  quoting  Scripture  to  his  purpose,  it  is  to  the  Scriptures 
that  one  must  go  to  confute  him,  and  thus  the  truth  is  brought  to 
light. 

Froude  describes  how  the  danger  came  to  threaten  Rome.  Even 
before  the  Germans  had  heard  of  Darwin  and  the  struggle  for 
existence  they  felt  the  need  for  room  to  expand  and  longed  for  a 
place  in  the  sun. 
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'  A  vast  migratory  wave  of  population  had  been  set  in  motion 
behind  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  German  forests  were 
uncultivated.  The  hunting  and  pasture  grounds  were  too  strait 
for  the  numbers  crowded  into  them,  and  two  enormous  hordes 
were  rolling  westward  and  southward  in  search  of  some  new 
abiding  place.  The  Teutons  came  from  the  Baltic  down  across 
the  Rhine  into  Luxemburg.  The  Cimbri  crossed  the  Danube 
near  its  sources  into  Illyria.  Both  Teutons  and  Cimbri  were 
Germans,  and  both  were  making  for  Gaul  by  different  routes, 
The  Celts  of  Gaul  had  had  their  day.  In  past  generations  they 
had  held  the  German  invaders  at  bay,  and  had  even  followed 
them  into  their  own  territories.  But  they  had  split  among  them- 
selves. They  no  longer  offered  a  common  front  to  the  enemy. 
They  were  ceasing  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  own  independence, 
and  the  question  of  the  future  was  whether  Gaul  was  to  be  the 
prey  of  Germany  or  to  be  a  province  of  Rome. 

'  Events  appeared  already  to  have  decided.  The  invasion  of 
the  Teutons  and  the  Cimbri  was  like  the  pouring  in  of  two  great 
rivers.  Each  division  consisted  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  They 
travelled  with  their  wives  and  children,  their  waggons,  as  with 
the  ancient  Scythians  and  with  the  modern  South  African  Dutch, 
being  at  once  their  conveyance  and  their  home.  Grey-haired 
priestesses  tramped  along  among  them,  barefooted,  in  white 
linen  dresses,  the  knife  at  their  girdle ;  northern  Iphigenias, 
sacrificing  prisoners,  as  they  were  taken,  to  the  gods  of  Valhalla. 
On  they  swept,  eating  up  the  country,  and  the  people  flying  before 
them.  In  113  B.C.  the  skirts  of  the  Cimbri  had  encountered  a 
small  Roman  force  near  Trieste,  and  destroyed  it.  Four  years 
later  another  attempt  was  made  to  stop  them,  but  the  Roman 
army  was  beaten  and  its  camp  taken.  The  Cimbrian  host  did  not, 
however,  turn  at  that  time  upon  Italy.  Their  aim  was  the  south 
of  France.  They  made  their  way  through  the  Alps  into  Switzer- 
land, where  the  Helvetii  joined  them,  and  the  united  mass 
rolled  over  the  Jura  and  down  the  bank  of  the  Rhone.  Roused 
at  last  into  the  exertion,  the  Senate  sent  into  Gaul  the  largest 
force  which  the  Romans  had  ever  brought  into  the  field.  They 
met  the  Cimbri  at  Orange,  and  were  simply  annihilated.  Eighty 
thousand  Romans  and  forty  thousand  camp  followers  were  said  to 
have  fallen.  The  numbers  in  such  cases  are  generally  exaggerated, 
but  the  extravagance  of  the  report  is  a  witness  to  the  greatness 
of  the  overthrow.  The  Romans  had  received  a  worse  blow  than 
at  Cannae. 

'  Had  the  Cimbri  chosen  at  this  moment  to  recross  the  Alps  into 
Italy,  they  had  only  to  go  and  take  possession,  and  Alaric  would 
have  been  antedated  by  five  centuries/ 
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The  above  passage  calls  for  no  particular  comment.  A  laboured 
comparison  with  recent  events  would  be  merely  irritating.  But 
we  may  pause  in  Froude's  narrative  here  to  interpolate  from  another 
author,  as  an  illuminating  illustration,  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the 
state  of  the  threatened  city.  The  Government  was  aristocratic 
and  corrupt.  The  '  People '  were  growing  dissatisfied  and  had 
lately  found  statesmen  with  democratic  sympathies  to  agitate  for 
'  Reforms.' 

'  Whatever  else  the  Gracchi  did/  says  Warde  Fowler,  '  or 
failed  to  do,  they  undoubtedly  succeeded,  both  in  their  lives  and 
in  their  deaths,  in  shaking  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  senatorial 
government ;  and  nothing  had  been  put  in  its  place,  nor  had  it 
even  been  reformed.  Henceforward  for  a  long  period  there 
was  no  constitution  that  could  claim  an  honest  man's  loyalty  or 
devotion  ;  the  idea  of  the  State  was  growing  dim,  and  the  result 
was  inefficiency  in  every  department.  The  governing  class  was 
corrupt  and  the  army  undisciplined,  and  this  at  a  time  when  there 
was  coming  upon  Rome,  and  upon  the  civilised  world,  a  period 
of  extreme  peril  from  foreign  enemies/  x 

Then,  while  Rome  was  already  under  the  shadow  of  the  German 
peril,  she  became  involved,  like  England  in  a  later  age,  in  an  African 
war  which  on  the  one  hand  created  a  painful  impression  by  its 
revelations  of  '  corruption  and  inefficiency/  and  on  the  other  hand 
brought  home  to  all  men's  minds  that  the  State  possessed  at  least 
one  great  soldier. 

We  may  now  resume  Froude's  narrative  at  the  point  where  we 
broke  off. 

'  In  great  danger  it  was  the  Senate's  business  to  suspend  the 
constitution.  The  constitution  was  set  aside  now,  but  it  was 
set  aside  by  the  people  themselves,  not  by  the  Senate.  One  man 
only  could  save  the  country,  and  that  man  was  Marius.  His 
consulship  was  over,  and  custom  forbade  his  re-election.  The 
Senate  might  have  appointed  him  Dictator,  but  would  not.  The 
people,  custom  or  no  custom,  chose  him  consul  a  second  time — a 
significant  acknowledgment  that  the  Empire,  which  had  been  won 
by  the  sword,  must  be  held  by  the  sword,  and  that  the  sword 
itself  must  be  held  by  the  hand  that  was  best  fitted  to  use  it. 
Marius  first  triumphed  for  his  African  victory,  and,  as  an  intimation 
to  the  Senate  that  the  power  for  the  moment  was  his  and  not 
theirs,  he  entered  the  Curia  in  his  triumphal  dress.  He  then 
prepared  for  the  barbarians  who,  to  the  alarmed  imagination  of 
the  city,  were  already  knocking  at  its  gates/ 

1  From  the  volume  on  Rome  in  the  Home  University  Library. 
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In  a  word  the  Kitchener  of  that  day  was  installed  at  the  War 
Office.  The  danger  was  so  apparent  to  the  man  in  the  street 
that  political  jealousies  were  not  allowed  to -keep  out  of  his  proper 
place  the  one  man  in  whom  the  public  had  confidence. 

Marius  set  to  work  without  haste  and  without  hurry  to  create 
an  army.  Till  that  time  Rome  had  relied  on  a  citizen,  not  a 
professional  army,  men  who  took  up  arms  when  required,  and 
returned  to  business  as  usual  when  their  warlike  task  was  done. 
Like  our  own  Territorials  they  were  relied  on  to  attain  efficiency 
after,  not  before,  they  were  wanted.  'They  were  brave  enough,' 
Froude  says,  '  but  they  were  commanded  by  persons  whose 
recommendations  for  command  were  birth  or  fortune  ;  "  prepos- 
terous men  "  as  Marius  termed  them,  who  had  waited  for  their 
appointment  to  open  the  military  manuals.'  These  were  the 
men  who  had  been  annihilated  at  Orange  and  had  made  such  a 
bad  job  of  the  African  war.  But  the  Romans  were  a  practical 
people.  At  a  much  earlier  time,  when  they  were  creating  a  navy, 
they  had  set  thousands  of  rowers  practising  upon  benches  on  dry 
land  while  the  ships  were  building.  Marius,  himself  a  man  of 
humble  birth,  recruited  his  army  not  from  the  military  caste  in 
Rome  alone,  but  from  Rome's  colonies  and  dependencies  also. 
'  We  may  call  that  host  of  Lis/  says  Warde  Fowler,  '  a  Mediter- 
ranean army  under  the  command  of  an  Italian.'  He  trained 
them  rigorously,  keeping  them  under  the  conditions  of  active 
service  from  the  first. 

To  return  to  Froude  : 

'Time  was  the  important  element  in  the  matter.  Had  the 
Cimbri  come  at  once  after  their  victory  at  Orange,  Italy  had  been 
theirs.  But  they  did  not  come.  With  the  unguided  movements 
of  some  wild  force  of  nature  they  swerved  away  through  Aqui- 
taine  to  the  Pyrenees.  They  swept  across  the  mountains  into 
Spain.  Thence,  turning  north,  they  passed  up  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  round  to  the  Seine,  scattering  the  Gauls  before  them ; 
thence  on  to  the  Rhine,  where  the  vast  body  of  the  Teutons  joined 
them  and  fresh  detachments  of  the  Helvetii.  It  was  as  if  some 
vast  tide  wave  had  surged  over  the  country  and  rolled  through 
it,  searching  out  the  easiest  passages.  At  length,  in  two  divisions, 
the  invaders  moved  definitely  towards  Italy,  the  Cimbri  following 
their  old  tracks  by  the  Eastern  Alps  towards  Aquileia  and  the 
Adriatic,  the  Teutons  passing  down  through  Provence,  and  making 
for  the  road  along  the  Mediterranean.  Two  years  had  been 
consumed  in  these  wanderings,  and  Marius  was  by  this  time 
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ready  for  them.  The  Senate  had  dropped  the  reins,  and  no  longer 
governed  or  misgoverned  ;  the  popular  party,  represented  by  the 
army,  was  supreme.  Marius  was  continued  in  office,  and  was  a 
fourth  time  consul.  He  had  completed  his  military  reforms,  and 
the  army  was  now  a  professional  service,  with  regular  pay.  Trained 
corps  of  engineers  were  attached  to  each  legion.  The  campaigns 
of  the  Romans  were  thenceforward  to  be  conducted  with  spade 
and  pickaxe  as  much  as  with  sword  and  javelin,  and  the  soldiers 
learnt  the  use  of  tools  as  well  as  arms/ 

For  long  after  the  fossa  Mariana  remained  in  use  :  the  canal 
which  Marius  dug  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Rhone  to  bring 
up  supplies  past  the  mud -choked  estuary  to  his  fortified  camp 
near  Aries.  Even  in  that  day  scientific  soldiers  had  for  thou- 
sands of  years  ceased  to  be  the  novelty  they  are  usually  believed 
to  be  by  the  bulk  of  each  generation  which  sees  an  inefficient  army 
brought  up  to  date. 

But  let  us  again  return  to  Froude  : 

'  The  effect  of  the  change  was  like  enchantment.  The  delay 
of  the  Germans  made  it  unnecessary  to  wait  for  them  in  Italy. 
Leaving  Catulus,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  to  check  the 
Cimbri  in  Venetia,  Marius  went  himself,  taking  Sylla  with  him, 
into  the  south  of  France.  As  the  barbarian  host  came  on,  he 
occupied  a  fortified  camp  near  Aix.  He  allowed  the  enormous 
procession  to  roll  past  him  in  their  waggons  towards  the  Alps. 
Then,  following  cautiously,  he  watched  his  opportunity  to  fall 
on  them.  The  Teutons  were  brave,  but  they  had  no  longer  mere 
legionaries  to  fight  with;  but  a  powerful  machine,  and  the  entire 
mass  of  them,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  numbers  which  how- 
ever uncertain  were  rather  those  of  a  nation  than  an  army,  were 
swept  out  of  existence. 

1  The  Teutons  were  destroyed  on  the  20th  of  July  102.  In  the 
year  following  the  same  fate  overtook  their  comrades.  -The  Cimbri 
had  forced  the  passes  through  the  mountains.  They  had  beaten 
the  unscientific  patrician  Catulus,  and  had  driven  him  back  on  the 
Po.  But  Marius  came  to  his  rescue.  The  Cimbri  were  cut  to  pieces 
near  Mantua,  in  the  summer  of  101,  and  Italy  was  saved/ 

Such  is  the  story  of  a  German  adventure  which  threatened 
the  civilisation  of  Western  Europe  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  as  it  is  told  by  Froude  in  his  book  on  '  Caesar,'  published  by 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  in  1899. 

The  most  recent  German  adventure  has  not  yet  been  brought 
to  an  end.  and  the  civilisation  of  Western  Europe  is  not  yet  saved, 
though  we  are  all  determined  that  it  shall  be.  Did  the  events  of 
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two  thousand  years  ago  correspond  to  those  of  to-day  sufficiently 
closely  for  it  to  be  of  interest  for  us  to  follow  them  beyond  this 
point  ?  To  me  at  least  it  seems  so.  Whether  we  believe  that 
'  history  repeats  itself,'  or  whether  we  accept  the  contrary  assertion 
'  history  never  repeats  itself,'  depends  very  largely  on  how  we 
interpret  wide  generalisations.  But  we  hope  to-day  that  to-morrow 
we  shall  be  reconstructing  after  an  escape  from  a  danger  which 
has  disorganised  our  national  life  to  its  foundations.  To  me,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  interesting  to  ponder  what  has  happened  before  in 
circumstances  which  very  greatly  resemble  our  own. 

All  around  me  I  hear  people  saying  that  the  millennium  is  at 
hand.  Old  political  feuds  are  forgotten  because  the  problems  over 
which  they  were  waged  have  either  been  solved  or  have  ceased 
to  exist.  Class  jealousies  will  be  extinct  after  the  war  and  remem- 
bered only  as  artificial  evils  which  vanished  at  the  touch  of  reality. 
Old  drags  upon  the  wheels  of  progress  will  have  been  shaken  off 
and  left  far  behind,  and  long-needed  reforms  will  be  painlessly 
achieved.  Well,  God  grant  it  may  be  so.  But  for  the  moment 
let  us  turn  from  the  future  to  the  past.  Rome  had  hushed  her 
bitter  political  discord  and  had  set  her  house  in  order  in  the  face 
of  a  great  national  danger.  Let  us  see  what  happened  there  after 
the  danger  had  been  overcome  and  men  breathed  freely  again. 

Throughout  the  very  interesting  book  which  started  me  on  this 
train  of  reflections,  Froude  holds  a  brief  for  the  People  and  has  his 
knife  into  the  aristocratic  party  in  Rome.  His  slighting  reference 
to  '  the  unscientific  patrician  Catulus  '  might  have  been  made  by  a 
contemporary  plebeian  friend  of  Marius.  A  patrician  would  prob- 
ably have  said  that  it  was  really  Catulus  who  won  the  final  battle, 
so  soon  after  the  deliverance  did  class  jealousy  revive.  What 
happened  was  apparently  this  :  Marius  introduced  his  new  armies 
to  the  enemy  very  cautiously.  At  first  he  made  them  dig  themselves 
in,  and  it  was  only  after  they  had  beaten  off  the  Teutons  from  an 
entrenched  position  and  grown  hardened  to  their  terrifying  aspect, 
during  the  six  days  that  they  were  struggling  past  his  fortified  camp, 
that,  satisfied  that  his  soldiers'  nerve  was  to  be  depended  upon  in 
the  field,  he  led  them  to  the  attack.  Meanwhile,  however,  Catulus 
found  his  soldiers  had  not  the  steadiness  to  await  an  attack  and  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  before  the  Cimbri,  abandoning  the  passes  of 
the  Tyrol  and  taking  up  a  position  behind  the  Po,  much  as  the 
Italians  are  falling  back  before  the  Germans  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Here  Marius  joined  him  with  his  own  army  while  it  was  still  flushed 
with  victory  over  the  Teutons.  At  this  stage  the  Cimbri,  who  had 
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not  yet  heard  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  their  allies,  made 
some  very  German  proposals  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  war  map. 
But  either  the  Germans  of  that  day  were  not  so  skilful  at  propaganda 
as  they  are  now,  or  else  the  '  defaitists  '  of  bygone  times  were  less 
credulous  or  less  indulged  than  they  are  in  our  own,  for  these  offers 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  seriously  entertained.  Marius  is  reported 
to  have  replied  to  them  with  a  very  grim  jest.  The  moment  having 
now  arrived  for  a  '  push  '  the  two  generals  advanced  together  and 
brought  the  Cimbri  to  battle.  Marius  the  great  organiser  did  not, 
on  this  occasion,  shine  as  a  tactician  in  the  field.  Perhaps  from 
over-confidence  he  overshot  the  mark,  and  it  was  Catulus  and  Sulla 
who  saved  the  day.  If  this  was  so  the  friends  of  Catulus  had  legiti- 
mate grounds  for  their  pride  in  him ;  while  the  popular  verdict 
that  Marius  was  the  organiser  of  victory  who  had  saved  his  country 
was  no  less  correct. 

One  other  point  should  be  cleared  up  before  we  leave  the  subject 
of  the  battles.  The  wholesale  massacre  which  followed  each  victory 
might  leave  the  impression  that  in  those  days  other  peoples  sur- 
passed, or  at  least  equalled,  the  Germans  in  '  frightfulness/  For 
economic  reasons  alone,  however,  the  Romans  would  not  have 
slaughtered  non-combatants  whom  they  could  enslave.  It  was 
the  German  women  themselves  who  headed  a  carnival  of  self-destruc- 
tion, when  the  disaster  to  their  armies  had  become  irretrievable. 

The  two  generals,  the  man  of  the  People  and  the  aristocrat, 
shared  the  triumph  by  which  their  victory  was  celebrated  in  Rome. 
But  in  the  hour  of  deliverance  how  did  the  State  proceed  with  its 
regeneration  ?  In  the  words  of  Froude,  '  The  danger  from  the 
Germans  was  no  sooner  gone  than  political  anarchy  broke  loose 
again/ 

So  far,  in  describing  the  eruption  of  the  hordes  from  Germany 
and  the  way  in  which  Rome  worked  out  her  own  salvation  in  face 
of  them,  I  have  been  transcribing  Froude's  acccount  almost  in  its 
entirety.  Henceforward  a  few  short  quotations  must  suffice  to 
describe  the  tragic  chaos  where  details  are  voluminous,  intricate, 
and  sordid. 

1  The  public  offices  were  filled  with,  the  most  violent  agitators, 
who  believed  that  the  time  had  come  to  ...  carry  out  the  demo- 
cratic revolution,  to  establish  the  ideal  republic  and  the  direct 
rule  of  the  citizen  assembly.  ...  If  the  Roman  Senate  could  not 
govern,  still  less  could  the  Roman  mob  govern.  .  .  .  Marius  stood 
aside  and  let  the  voices  rage/ 
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But  the  times  had  changed. 

'  The  victories  of  Marius  mark  a  new  epoch  in  Roman  history. 
The  legions  were  no  longer -the  levy  of  the  citizens  in  arms,  who 
were  themselves  the  State  for  which  they  fought.  The  legionaries 
were  citizens  still.  They  had  votes,  and  they  used  them  ;  but  they 
were  professional  soldiers  with  the  modes  of  thought  which  belong 
to  soldiers,  and  beside  the  power  of  the  hustings  was  now  the 
power  of  the  sword. ' 

And  from  this  time  forward  the  view  gained  ground  that  the 
sword  is  mightier  than  the  vote.  But  Rome  had  also  recruited 
her  armies  from  her  dependencies,  and  these  men  had  not  votes,  but 
had  long  wanted  them. 

'  The  Italians  were  Romans  in  every  point,  except  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  franchise.  They  spoke  the  same  language  ;  they  were 
subjects  of  the  same  dominion.  They  were  as  well  educated, 
they  were  as  wealthy,  they  were  as  capable,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dominant  State.  They  paid  taxes,  they  fought  in  the 
armies  ;  they  were  strong  ;  they  were  less  corrupt,  politically 
and  morally,  as  having  fewer  temptations  and  fewer  opportunities 
of  evil ;  and  in  their  simple  country  life,  they  approached  incompar- 
ably nearer  to  the  old  Roman  type  than  the  patrician  fops  in  the 
circus  of  the  Forum,  or  the  city  mob  which  was  fed  in  idleness 
on  free  grants  of  corn.  If  they  were  to  be  governed  by  Roman 
laws,  they  naturally  demanded  to  be  consulted  when  the  laws 
were  made.  They  might  be  content  under  a  despotism,  to  which 
Roman  and  Italian  were  subject  alike.  To  be  governed  under 
the  forms  of  a  free  constitution  by  men  no  better  than  themselves 
was  naturally  intolerable/ 

Rome  determined  to  bang,  bar,  and  bolt  the  door  in  their  faces. 

'  The  movement  from  without  united  the  Romans  for  the  instant 
in  defence  of  their  privileges.  The  aristocracy  resisted  change  from 
instinct ;  the  mob,  loudly  as  they  clamoured  for  their  own  rights, 
cared  nothing  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  the  answer  to  the  petition 
of  the  Italians,  five  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri,  was  a  fierce 
refusal  to  permit  the  discussion  of  it/ 

The  result  was  civil  war. 

'  The  Senate  enlisted  Greeks,  Numidians,  anyone  whose  services 
they  could  purchase.  They  had  to  encounter  soldiers  who  had 
been  trained  and  disciplined  by  Marius,  and  they  were  taught  by 
defeat  upon  defeat,  that  -they  had  a  worse  enemy  before  them  than 
the  Germans/ 

The  Romans  gave  in  to  an  ignominious  compromise  and  were 
free  to  devote  themselves  to  their  own  quarrels  again. 
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'  Political  convulsions  work  in  a  groove,  the  direction  of  which 
varies  little  in  any  age  or  country.  Institutions  once  sufficient  and 
salutary  become  unadapted  to  a  change  of  circumstances.  The 
traditionary  holders  of  power  see  their  interests  threatened.  They 
are  jealous  of  innovations.  They  look  on  agitators  for  reform  as 
felonious  persons  desiring  to  appropriate  what  does  not  belong  to 
them.  The  complaining  parties  are  conscious  of  suffering,  and 
rush  blindly  on  the  superficial  causes  of  their  immediate  distress. 
The  existing  authority  is  their  enemy ;  and  their  one  remedy  is  a 
change  in  the  system  of  government.  They  imagine  that  they  see 
what  the  change  should  be,  that  they  comprehend  what  they  are 
doing,  and  know  where  they  intend  to  arrive.  They  do  not  perceive 
that  the  visible  disorders  are  no  more  than  symptoms  whieh  no  mea- 
sures, repressive  or  revolutionary,  can  do  more  than  palliate.  The 
wave  advances  and  the  wave  recedes.  Neither  party  in  the  struggle 
can  lift  itself  far  enough  above  the  passions  of  the  moment  to  study 
the  drift  of  the  general  current.  Each  is  violent,  each  is  one-sided, 
and  each  makes  the  most  and  the  worst  of  the  sins  of  its  opponents. 
The  one  idea  of  the  aggressors  is  to  grasp  all  that  they  can  reach. 
The  one  idea  of  the  conservatives  is  to  part  with  nothing,  pretending 
that  the  stability  of  the  State  depends  on  adherence  to  the  principles 
which  have  placed  them  in  the  position  which  they  hold  ;  and  as 
various  interests  are  threatened,  and  as  various  necessities  arise, 
those  who  are  one  day  enemies  are  frightened  the  next  into  un- 
natural coalitions,  and  the  next  after  into  more  embittered 
dissensions. 

'  Revolutions  proceed  like  the  acts  of  a  drama,  and  each  act  is 
divided  into  scenes  which  follow  one  another  with  singular  uni- 
formity. Ruling  powers  make  themselves  hated  by  tyranny  and 
incapacity.  An  opposition  is  formed  against  them,  composed  of  all 
sorts,  lovers  of  order  and  lovers  of  disorder,  reasonable  men  and 
fanatics,  business-like  men  and  men  of  theory.  The  opposition 
succeeds  ;  the  Government  is  overthrown  ;  the  victors  divide  into 
a  moderate  party  and  an  advanced  party.  The  advanced  party  go 
to  the  front,  till  they  discredit  themselves  with  crime  or  folly.  The 
wheel  has  then  gone  round,  and  the  reaction  sets  in/ 

When  watching  a  riot  from  the  safety  of  an  upper  story  window 
one  is  apt  to  weary  of  the  general  confusion  and  confine  one's 
attention  to  the  fortunes  of  one  or  two  individuals  whose  excep- 
tional prowess  attracts  one's  attention.  Two  men  towered  above 
mediocrities  who  were  now  brawling  in  Rome.  Marius  the  con- 
queror of  the  Germans  was  the  man  of  the  people.  '  His  father 
was  a  small  farmer,  and  he  was  himself  bred  to  the  plough.'  He 
rose  by  his  own  merits  and  '  married  into  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  patrician  families.'  But  he  remained  a  plain 
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man.  At  a  time  when  Rome  was  growing  enthusiastic  over  Greek 
culture  Marius  found  Euripides  bored  him  and  said  so.  The  other 
man,  Sulla,  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp. 

'  He  was  a  patrician  of  the  purest  blood,  had  inherited  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  had  spent  it  like  other  young  men  of  rank,  lounging 
in  theatres,  and  amusing  himself  with  dinner  parties.  He  was  a 
poet,  an  artist,  and  a  wit,  but  each  and  everything  with  the  languor 
of  an  amateur.' 

But  '  beneath  his  constitutional  indolence,  Sylla  was  by  nature 
a  soldier,  a  statesman,  a  diplomatist/  He  had  more  in  him  than 
the  rough  soldier  who  had  beaten  the  Germans,  for  '  Marius  was 
an  indifferent  politician.'  It  is  surely  proof  that  they  were  both 
men  of  no  common  order  that  they  worked  together.  The  young 
aristocrat  was  willing  to  serve  under  the  vulgar  plebeian.  The 
rugged  general  recognised  the  ability  of  his  foppish  lieutenant. 
When  the  State  was  threatened  by  danger  from  without,  by  their 
combined  efforts  they  saved  it.  If  later  they  turned  their  hands 
against  one  another,  it  was  because  circumstances  were  too  strong 
for  them  ;  and  if  each  gained  a  terrible  name  for  ruthlessness,  there 
was  hardly  a  man  prominent  in  political  life  at  that  time  who 
directly  or  indirectly  was  free  from  blood-guiltiness.  Both  were 
remarkable  too  in  that  they  died  in  their  beds  during  a  period 
when  '  to  be  murdered  was  the  usual  end  of  exceptionally  dis- 
tinguished Komans,  in  a  State  where  the  lives  of  the  citizens  were 
theoretically  sacred.' 

In  the  horrors  of  the  peace  which  immediately  followed  the 
destruction  of  the  Germans,  Marius  took  little  part. 

1  He  could  not  be  expected  to  support  a  system  which  had 
brought  the  country  so  near  to  ruin.  He  had  no  belief  in  the  visions 
of  the  demagogues,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe  to  make  an  end  of  it  all. 
Had  he  tried,  the  army  would  not  have  gone  with  him,  so  he  sate 
still  till  faction  had  done  its  work/ 

Sulla  was  no  more  inclined  to  interfere. 

'  Like  Marius,  he  had  no  turn  for  platform  oratory,  and  little 
interest  in  election  contests  and  intrigues.  For  eight  years  he  kept 
aloof  from  politics,  and  his  name  and  that  of  his  rival  were  alike,  for 
all  that  time,  almost  unheard  of/ 

The  turmoil  of  the  times  used  both~of  them  hardly.  Marius 
became  at  last  the  tool  of  the  popular  party,  nominally  leader, 
but  exploited  by  unscrupulous  demagogues  with  whose  petty 
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cunning  he  was  not  fitted  to  cope.  Sulla  became  the  rallying  point 
of  the  aristocracy  and  a  party  to  their  misdeeds.  Both  of  them 
were  forced  to  quit  Rome  for  a  period,  and  it  was  an  evil  day  for 
Rome  when  each  of  them  came  back. 

'  Old  Marius,  who  had  been  hunted  through  marsh  and  forest 
and  had  been  hiding  with  difficulty  in  Africa/  came  back  first, 
when  the  turn  of  the  political  wheel  brought  him  again  to  the  top. 

'  A  price  had  been  set  on  his  head,  his  house  had  been  destroyed, 
his  property  had  been  confiscated,  he  himself  had  been  chased 
like  a  wild  beast,  and  he  had  not  deserved  such  treatment.  He 
had  saved  Italy  when  but  for  him  it  would  have  been  wasted  by 
the  swords  of  the  Germans.  His  power  had  afterwards  been 
absolute,  but  he  had  not  abused  it  for  party  purposes.  The  Senate 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  him.  He  had  touched  none  of  their 
privileges,  incapable  and  dishonest  as  he  knew  them  to  be.  His 
crime  in  their  eyes  had  been  his  eminence.  They  had  now 
shown  themselves  as  cruel  as  they  were  worthless ;  and  if  public 
justice  was  disposed  to  make  an  end  of  them,  he  saw  no  cause 
for  interference. 

'  Thus  the  familiar  story  repeated  itself ;  wrong  was  punished 
by  wrong,  and  another  item  was  entered  on  the  bloody  account 
which  was  being  scored  up  year  after  year.  The  noble  lords  and 
their  friends  had  killed  the  people  in  the  Forum.  They  were 
killed  in  turn  by  the  soldiers  of  Marius/ 

Marius  died  first,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  and  later  Sulla 
came  ho  me.  Sulla  had  been  carrying  on  war  on  a  distant  frontier, 
where  the  ravages  of  Mithridates,  a  king  who  saw  his  opportunity 
in  the  confusion  at  Rome,  had  to  be  stopped  and  punished.  '  He 
had  clung  to  his  work,  while  his  friends  at  home  were  being 
trampled  upon  by  the  populace  whom  he  despised/ 

'  Events  at  Rome  left  him  almost  immediately  without  support 
from  Italy.  He  was  impeached,  he  was  summoned  back.  His 
troops  were  forbidden  to  obey  him,  and  a  democratic  commander 
was  sent  out  to  supersede  him.  The  army  stood  by  their  favourite 
commander.  Sylla  disregarded  his  orders  from  home.  He 
found  men  and  money  as  he  could.  He  supported  himself  out  of 
the  countries  which  he  occupied  without  resources  save  in  his 
own  skill  and  in  the  fidelity  and  excellence  of  his  legions.  He 
defeated  Mithridates,  he  drove  him  back  out  of  Greece  and 
pursued  him  into  Asia.  The  interests  of  his  party  demanded  his 
presence  at  Rome  ;  the  interests  of  the  State  required  that  he 
should  not  leave  his  work  in  the  East  unfinished ;  and  he  stood 
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to  it  through  four  hard  years  till  he  brought  Mithridates  to  sue 
for  peace  upon  his  knees/ 

At  last  Sulla's  hands  were  free.  When  he  turned  his  face 
homewards  he  was  regarded  as  '  a  rebel  in  arms  '  and  met  with 
'  a  command  to  disband  his  troops.  .  .  .  But  his  terms  were  such  as 
he  might  have  dictated  if  the  popular  party  were  already  under  his 
feet.  He  intended  to  re-enter  Rome  with  the  glory  of  his  conquests 
about  bim,  for  revenge,  and  a  counter-revolution.' 

The  Roman  people  had  in  fact  fallen  so  low  that  they  could 
not  reorganise  themselves  from  within  :  an  external  force  was 
necessary  to  reform  them  from  without.  In  Sulla  this  force  was 
found,  for  returning  with  his  army  of  exiles  and  Asiatic  recruits  he 
came  not  like  a  Roman  politician  with  a  majority,  but  like  a  foreign 
conqueror  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army.  He  was  determined  to 
end  the  anarchy  and  establish  a  settled  order,  and  he  did  so. 

Sulla  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  albeit  repellent  characters 
in  all  history.  He  was  a«man  of  manners,  of  taste,  and  of  brains, 
a  man  with  many  vices  and  no  weaknesses.  He  seems  to  have  been 
as  devoid  of  ambition  as  he  was  of  scruple.  After  straightening 
out  the  affairs  of  State  with  an  iron  hand  he  cynically  divested 
himself  of  his  powers  and  responsibilities  and  retired  into 
private  life.  True  no  one  in  the  Roman  world  breathed  freely  until 
he  was  dead ;  but  during  the  remainder  of  his  days  the  Romans 
lived  working  the  constitution  he  had  framed  for  them,  not  under 
his  personal  rule. 

The  constitution  itself  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  history.  Sulla 
aimed  at  concentrating  the  power  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocratic 
oligarchy  :  but  so  little  faith  had  he  in  human  nature  that  he 
interposed  safeguards  which  he  intended  should  prevent  any  one 
man  again  attaining  to  the  position  he  had  occupied  himself.  It  was 
largely  because  his  constitution  must  thwart  the  man  of  exceptional 
energy  and  ability  even  within  the  oligarchy  that  it  failed.  But 
where  it  failed  nothing  else  succeeded.  It  was  the  last  chance  that 
was  given  to  the  republic. 

After  Sulla's  death  followed  another  miserable  period  of  anarchy. 
During  this  time  a  young  man  called  Julius  Caesar,  whose  life  Sulla 
had  been  induced  by  his  friends  to  spare,  rather  against  his  own 
judgment,  spent  a  disreputable  youth,  bringing  the  manipulation 
of  mobs  and  the  organisation  of  riots  to  a  fine  art.  Late  in  middle 
life  he  turned  his  very  exceptional  powers  to  the  regeneration  of 
the  world.  He  saw  what  was  needed,  and  he  did  it.  The  people 
as  a  whole  could  not  govern  itself.  Each  section  of  the  people  had 
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in  turn  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  The  masses  had  proved  too 
ignorant  and  violent ;  the  knights  of  industry  and  finance  too 
corrupt;  the  old  aristocracy,  what  was  left  of  it,  too  incapable.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  one  man  could  rule  alone,  and  so  the 
graceless  young  demagogue,1  after  sowing  his  wild  oats,  quenched 
the  last  hopes  of  democracy  and  made  himself  virtually  what  his 
heir  became  in  name  also,  monarch  of  the  Roman  world.  As  an 
Empire  the  Roman  civilisation  gained  a  new  lease  of  life  and  lasted 
until,  500  years  later,  another  German  invasion  overwhelmed  Italy 
and  the  Goths  succeeded  where  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons  had  failed. 

But  we  have  rather  wandered  from  the  course  of  events.  We 
left  Sulla  newly  retumed  to  Italy  after  restoring  peace  to  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  on  the  way  '  Sylla  had  lingered 
at  Athens,  collecting  paintings  and  statues  and  manuscripts,  the 
rarest  treasures  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands,  to  decorate  his 
Roman  palace.' 

Like  Marius,  Sulla  had  much  to  avenge  when  he  returned  to  Rome 
and  little  reason  to  show  mercy.  But  his  was  a  constructive  mind, 
and  when  a  victorious  army  made  him  all  powerful  he  was  determined 
first  to  put  an  end  to  disorder. 

'  Guilt  was  not  the  question  with  him.  His  object  was  less  to 
punish  the  past,  than  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  it ;  and  moderate 
opposition  was  as  objectionable  as  fanaticism  and  frenzy.  He  had 
no  intention  of  keeping  power  in  his  own  hands.  Personal  supremacy 
might  end  with  himself ;  and  he  intended  to  create  institutions 
which  would  endure,  in  the  form  of  a  close  senatorial  monopoly. 
But  for  his  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  out  of  the  way 
every  single  person  either  in  Rome  or  in  the  provinces  who  was  in 
a  position  to  offer  active  resistance,  and  therefore,  for  the  moment, 
he  required  complete  freedom  of  action.  The  Senate  at  his 
direction  appointed  him  Dictator,  and  in  this  capacity  he  became 
absolute  master  of  the  life  and  property  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  Italy.  He  might  be  impeached  afterwards  and  his  policy 
reversed,  but  while  his  office  lasted  he  could  do  what  he  pleased. 

'  He  at  once  outlawed  every  magistrate,  every  public  servant 
of  any  kind,  civil  or  municipal,  who  had  held  office  under  the 
rule  of  Cinna.  Lists  were  drawn  up  for  him  of  the  persons  of 
wealth  and  consequence  all  over  Italy  who  belonged  to  the  liberal 
party.  He  selected  agents  whom  he  could  trust,  or  supposed  he 
could  trust,  to  enter  the  names  for  each  district.  He  selected, 
for  instance,  Oppianicus  of  Larino,  who  inscribed  individuals  whom 
he  'thad  already  murdered,  and  their  relations  whose  prosecution 

This  is  not  the  vie\v  that  Froude  takes  of  Julius  Caesar. 
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lie  feared.  It  mattered  little  to  Sylla  who  were  included  if  none 
escaped  who  were  really  dangerous  to  him  ;  and  an  order  was 
issued  for  the  slaughter  of  the  entire  number,  the  confiscation 
of  their  property,  and  the  division  of  it  between  the  informers 
and  Sylla's  friends  and  soldiers.  Private  interest  was  thus  called 
in  to  assist  political  animosity;  and  to  stimulate  the  zeal  for 
assassination  a  reward  of  £500  was  offered  for  the  head  of  any 
person  whose  name  was  in  the  schedule. 

'  Four  thousand  seven  hundred  persons  fell  in  the  proscription 
of  Sylla,  all  men  of  education  and  fortune/ 

It  was  for  this  that  Marius  had  saved  Rome  from  the  Germans. 

But  surely  this  is  enough.  Any  reader  of  these  pages  who  is 
dissatisfied  with  a  piece  of  mosaic  work  made  up  of  sentences  taken 
out  of  their  context  will  read  the  chapters  in  the  book  at  length  as 
Froude  wrote  them.  Anyone  who  is  not  content  with  Froude  as  a 
guide  will  seek  other  authorities  on  Roman  history.  Rome  had 
never  known  such  -a  terrible  tune  before,  and  surely  we  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  wildest  possibility  of  its  historical  repetition  to-day. 
We  are  never  likely  to  see  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment after  each  swing  of  the  pendulum  pay  hard  cash  to  anyone 
who  comes  to  Westminster  with  the  dripping  head  of  a  member  of 
the  Opposition  in  his  hand  to  claim  a  specified  reward.  Nor,  may 
we  hope,  are  we  likely  to  flout  the  Dominions  after  the  war  till  we 
exasperate  them  into  fighting  ourselves.  History  will  not  repeat 
itself  thus. 

Yet,  when  to-day  I  hear  so  often  that  everything  is  going  to  be 
quite  different  after  the  war,  I  cannot  help  recalling  that  in  the  old 
days  I  often  heard 

'  The  devil  was  sick  ;  the  devil  a  monk  would  be. 
The  devil  got  well ;   the  devil  a  monk  was  he.' 

If  England  is  making  good  resolutions  upon  a  bed  of  sickness 
patriotism  forbid  that  I  should  call  her  a  devil.  I  only  hope  that 
when  she  is  restored  to  health  she  will  not  behave  like  one.  England 
expects,  of  course,  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty  ;  but  England 
should  know  by  now  that  almost  every  man  is  desperately  intent 
upon  having  his  rights.  After  the  war  it  way  be  even  more  difficult 
than  before,  if  that  be  possible,  for  a  man  to  know  with  certainty 
in  what  his  rights  consist  and  where  his  duty  lies.  If  it  is  really 
true  that  '  History  instructs  mankind,'  to-day  more  than  ever  do 
we  need  to  study  its  lessons. 

H.  G.  F.  SPUBEELL. 
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CELANDINES 

FORTY  years  ago — and  below  lay  a  factory  city, 
At  hand  the  shafts  of  pits,  and  dirty  uphill  roads 

Bounded  by  grown  out  hedges  a  very  child  could  pity, 
Where  endless  black  coal-carts  jerked  up  with  their  heavy  loads. 

Forty  years  ago — the  smoke-yeiled  sun  with  power 
Shone  on  the  rhubarb  rows,  deep  mulched  beside  the  way, 

Desolate,  dirty,  and  drear,  making  the  morning  hour 
Sad,  for  a  rhubarb  field  looks  sad  on  the  brightest  day. 

Forty  years  ago — and  I  once  more  a  child 
Whose  walk  is  chosen  for  it  past  shops  and  city  halls, 

Past  pits,  through  market-gardens,  where  stooping  workers  piled 
In  heaps,  the  rhubarb  bundles  sold  on  the  market  stalls. 

Forty  years  ago — and  such  a  walk  was  pleasure, 

The  scrunch  of  the  cinder  paths,  stray  cats  and  dogs  to  pat  ; 

Never  a  flower  to  find,  but  the  rhubarb  seed  a  treasure, 
Prismatic  scum  on  the  ditches  a  thing  to  wonder  at. 

Forty  years  ago — one  day,  entrancing  sight ! 

Down  by  the  shabby  hedge,  under  some  wooden  bars, 
Flowers,  real  shining  flowers  !     Wonderful  new  delight ! 

Gold  in  the  morning  sunshine  like  a  patch  of  fallen  stars. 

Forty  years  ago — was  it  I  on  that  dirty  byway  ? 

The  smell  of  the  mills  below,  my  gloves  so  tight  and  cold  ; 
It  all  comes  back  like  a  dream,  boys'  shouts  on  the  neighbouring 
highway,     i 

The  distant  chimes,  the  pits,  and  then  those  stars  of  gold  ! 

Forty  years  ago — how  well  I  see  each  flower, 

The  polished  green  of  their  leaves  so  strange  in  the  cinder  lane  ; 
Unbidden  the  scene  returns  with  ever  increasing  power, 

The  rhubarb,  the  coalpit  carts,  and  the  celandine  plants  again. 

W.  M.  E.  FOWLEB. 
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CHERITON'S   FARM. 
BY  MAY  KENDALL. 

'  MEN  do  be  poor  things.  If  they  get  fire  and  food  and  sleep  they 
do  think  of  nothing  else.  They  are  afraid  for  their  lives  of  their 
masters  ;  and  yet,  if  they  banded  together,  as  Joseph  Arch  taught 
them,  the  masters  would  give  them  their  price.  They  talk  of 
machines — but  machines  have  no  hands  and  brains  and  feet ;  and 
the  corn  would  rot  in  the  fields  if  there  were  no  men,  only  machines. 
But  these  labourers — if  they  had  been  women  they  would  have 
struck  long  ago.  It  is  women  who  think,  and  plan,  and  struggle. 
But  they — their  wage  has  risen  two  shillings  in  ten  years.  They  have 
fourteen  shillings  a  week  when  the  weather  is  good.  Oh,  they  think 
how  well  off  they  are — there  is  no  need  to  fight !  They  are  down, 
and  they  will  stay  down.  They  are  bound  hand  and  foot/ 

Mrs.  Kesteven  paused,  rather  breathless,  and  lifted  the  great 
iron  pan  from  the  fire  to  the  bar  with  an  emphatic  gesture  that 
seemed  like  the  natural  conclusion  to  her  sentence. 

The  young  man  sitting  at  the  table  looked  up  resentfully.  It 
was  a  large,  low,  old-fashioned  kitchen,  in  a  roomy  cottage  that 
had  once  been  half  of  a  farmhouse  ;  the  other  half  was  now  another 
cottage.  The  table  was  well-scrubbed  deal,  and  over  the  end  of  it 
where  he  sat  eating  there  was  a  white  cloth,  coarse,  but  clean.  His 
plate,  although  he  had  been  attacking  its  contents  for  some  minutes, 
was  still  half  filled  with  beans  and  potatoes — the  slice  of  cold  meat 
originally  upon  it  had  already  disappeared.  One  generally  made 
it  last  out  the  vegetables,  but  the  day  had  been  a  hard  one,  and  in 
sheer  exhaustion  Ben  Kesteven  had  instinctively  attacked  the  more 
stimulating  food.  He  could  speak  now. 

'  A  bonny  fix  you'd  be  in,  if  I  struck,  Mother/  he  said  grimly. 

'  I  do  not  tell  one  man  to  strike  alone/  said  his  mother.  '  That 
is  foolishness.  One  man  alone  is  in  the  hollow  of  the  master's 
hand.  If  he  goes,  ten  will  fill  his  place.  But  not  if  all  band 
together/ 

'  Oh,  drop  it/  said  her  son,  still  with  half -smothered  resentment. 
'  Don't  I  know  it  all  ?  But — 

He  returned  to  his  vegetables,  swallowing  them  with  the  crude 
hunger  of  a  half -savage  animal,  and  held  out  his  plate  for  a  second 
helping,  which  his  mother  gave  him  from  the  iron  pan.  That 
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disposed  of,  he  took  a  long  draught  of  weak  tea  from  a  huge  old- 
fashioned  mug.  There  was  no  beer  :  the  current  household  finances 
did  not  allow  of  it  ;  but  when  supper  was  finished  he  lit  his  pipe. 
One  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a  week,  at  threepence  halfpenny — that 
was  his  only  luxury,  and  his  mother  half  grudgingly  insisted  on  his 
buying  it,  since,  in  her  judgment,  men  were  only  big  children,  who 
had  a  right  at  least  to  the  minimum  of  playthings. 

She  was  a  small  woman,  abnormally  thin  and  wiry,  moving 
quickly  like  a  bird,  and  accomplishing  a  huge  amount  of  work 
during  the  day.  She  always  looked  as  if  the  entire  responsibility 
of  the  household  rested  on  her,  though  her  husband  was  living. 
But  he  had  been  injured  in  the  harvest-field,  before  the  days  of  the 
Compensation  Act.  Even  so,  many  employers  would  have  found 
regular  work  for  a  man  injured  in  their  service,  and  whose  skill  was 
only  limited  by  the  fact  that  he  could  do  no  heavy  lifting.  But 
Cheriton,  the  chief  farmer  of  the  village,  for  whom  all  the  Kestevens 
worked,  was  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  old  feudal  type  ; 
and  at  present  Kesteven  senior  seldom  earned  more  than  two  days' 
wages  a  week. 

The  other  breadwinner  was  Arthur,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  working 
nearly  as  hard  as  his  brother,  for  three  and  sixpence  a  week.  Then 
there  was  Emily,  sixteen,  who  had  been  in  service,  but  had  broken 
down  and  come  home  to  rest.  And  there  were  Bobby  and  May, 
aged  eleven  and  ten,  and  Harry,  just  eight,  who  were  still  at  school. 
Two  other  lads,  Ted  and  Alec,  who  came  between  Ben  and  Emily, 
had  emigrated  some  years  ago.  Even  now,  if  the  cottage  had  not 
been  exceptionally  roomy,  with  its  three  bedrooms,  one  fairly 
sized,  though  two  very  small,  there  would  have  been  desperate 
overcrowding ;  and  it  could  hardly  be  said,  as  it  was,  that  over- 
crowding did  not  exist,  especially  at  nights,  when  they  all  gathered 
in  the  kitchen. 

Ben  Kesteven  was  a  stalwart,  rather  handsome  young  fellow  of 
four  and  twenty.  He  had  lit  his  pipe  in  somewhat  sullen  silence, 
but  as  he  drew  long  puffs,  his  face  became  more  tranquil. 

'  Where  are  the  others  ? '  he  inquired. 

'  All  out  blackberrying,'  said  his  mother.  '  I'm  making  jam 
to-morrow ;  we'll  have  a  roly-poly  on  Sunday.  And  Father's  in 
the  Rising  Sun — it's  a  fortnight  come  Saturday  since  he  had  a  pint, 
and  he  thought  he'd  earned  it ;  he's  done  two  days  and  overtime 
this  week.  Aren't  you  going  round  to  see  Lucy  ?  It's  only  half- 
past  six.' 

She  had  begun  to  speak  in  her  ordinary  tone,  but  the  last  words 
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had  a  nervous  ring  in  them,  for  a  change  had  come  over  Ben's  face 
that  frightened  her.  He  rose  quite  suddenly,  his  half -smoked  pipe 
in  his  hand. 

'  I'll  take  a  turn  outside/  he  said.  '  I  ain't  going  to  Lucy's, 
Mother  ;  we've  parted.^  But ' — as  she  began  to  speak — '  I  don't 
want  to  hear  nowt  about  it ;  there's  things  the  less  said  about  the 
better.' 

His  mother  put  down  the  dish  she  was  holding,  and  looked  at 
him,  slowly  realising  something  she  had  always  dimly  foreboded. 
She  had  known  all  was  not  well  the  moment  he  came  in,  and  tried 
to  comfort  herself  by  the' fact  that  he  was  eating  his  supper.  But 
perhaps  her  dumb  sympathy  touched  him,  for  when  he  had  reached 
the  door,  he  turned  in  a  sudden  reaction  of  confidence.  After  all, 
he  and  his  mother  had  been  comrades  many  a  year. 

'  What  has  a  chap  like  me  to  do  with  a  girl  like  yon  ? '  he  broke 
out.  '  What  have  chaps  like  me  got  to  do,  anyhow,  with  marry- 
ing ?  The  girl's  grand  friends  told  her  pretty  often  that  she'd 
brought  her  pigs  to  a  poor  market ;  and  they  nobbut  spoke  God's 
truth.  But  haven't  I  a  right  to  live  same  as  another  man  ?  I'm 
flesh  and  blood  like  Cheriton,  for  all  he  treats  me  as_dirt.  It  fair 
maddens  me  to  see  him  walking  round  as  if  he'd  got  the  world  by 
a  string ;  and  he'd  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  more  out  of  us 
without  paying.  He'd  rob  Jesus  Christ.  I'll  work  for  him  because 
I  must ;  but  I'll  never  forgive  him.  It's  him  and  his  breed  that  do 
the  poor  out  of  their  little  bit  of  happiness  that's  all  they  can  call 
their  own.  I've  never  been  one  to  let  all  run  ofi  my  tongue,  but 
I've  wanted  this  many  a  year  to  see  him  roast  in  hell.  .  .  . 
And  now,  if  it  wasn't  for  Dad  and  you ' 

'  You  go  away,  Ben,'  said  his  mother,  sharply  and  promptly. 
'  We'll  pull  through  somehow,  Dad  and  the  children  and  me.  I'll 
happen  get  field-work.  You  go  where  you  can  get  better  money, 
and  make  a  home  for  Lucy/ 

'  That  I'll  not/  said  Ben,  as  decidedly.  '  I'm  main  glad  I've 
had  it  out  with  Lucy.  I  know  now  where  I  be/  His  lip  just 
quivered,  but  steadied  itself  again.  '  She  may  go  her  way,  and 
I'll  go  mine.  And  as  for  leaving  home — I'd  be  likely,  wouldn't  I, 
to  play  a  damned  fool  trick  like  that  ?  and  a  lot  of  luck  I'd  get 
that  way.  Do  you  suppose  I've  not  watched  you  scrambling 
your  heart  out  all  these  years  for  the  rest  of  us  I  Nay,  but  I  only 
wish  I'd  the  sending  of  yon  Cheriton  to  hell.  It  would  do  me 
more  good  than  a  month's  wages  and  nowt  to  do  ! ' 
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'  You're  not  likely/  said  his  mother—  all  tlie  more  acidly 
because  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  she  was  looking  towards  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  room,  and  trying  to  keep  them  wide  open 
lest  Ben  should  see  a  drop  fall — '  to  get  either  one  or  the  other/ 

'  That's  so/  said  Ben,  relapsing  suddenly  into  his  normal 
phlegmatic  manner.  '  But  my  mind  is  my  own.  You  can't — ' 
quickened  and  spurred  by  suffering,  he  suddenly  rose  to  a  brilliant 
metaphor — '  you  can't  give  a  man's  thoughts  the  sack,  or  raise  the 
rent  on  'em  ;  and  if  I  like  to  darn  Cheriton  in  my  mind,  God  himself 
shan't  stop  me.  And  you  needn't  blame  me,  Mother — I've  got  my 
temper  from  you.  Dad  'ud  let  himself  be  swept  up  and  flattened 
out  and  rolled  over,  and  never  turn  a  hair.  But  you  ain't  like  that, 
nor  I  ain't ;  and  mark  my  words,  Art'll  be  just  like  you  and  me. 
He  keeps  a  still  tongue  in  his  head,  but  he's  all  on  the  boil  inside 
him.  .  .  .  Got  a  match,  Mother  ? ' 

She  handed  him  a  half -filled  box,  and  he  lit  his  pipe  again, 
and  went  out. 

Ben's  attitude  towards  his  employer  represented  the  cumuktive 
effect  of  a  great  many  lesser  grudges.  He  had  got  into  a  way  of 
counting  them  over  in  his  mind.  There  was  the  henhouse  ;  which 
requires  some  explanation.  Ten  years  ago,  when  the  family  was  in 
a  smaller  cottage,  also  belonging  to  Cheriton,  and  there  were  ten 
inmates  for  the  four  rooms,  their  employer  had  allowed  three  of  the 
boys  to  sleep  in  an  unoccupied  henhouse.  He  meant  it  as  a  kindness, 
yet  it  had  rankled  in  Ben's  mind.  He  resented  still  the  feeling  of 
the  damp  earth  striking  up  through  boards  and  sacking,  although, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  resented  it  chiefly  for  Alec,  who  had  been  rather 
a  delicate  lad. 

Then  there  was  the  fact  already  alluded  to,  that,  while  his  father 
had  been  injured  in  carrying  out  one  of  Cheriton's  own  orders, 
though  the  farmer  did  on  that  occasion  pay  him  his  wages  for  a 
month,  he  had  never  once  gone  out  of  his  way  to  provide  any  regular 
work  for  him,  or  to  ask  him  how  he  was  '  putting  on/  And  yet, 
Kesteven  had  worked  for  him,  and  his  father  before  him,  for  nineteen 
years.  To  be  sure,  not  long  after  the  accident  he  had  offered  to 
speak  for  the  family  at  the  Board  of  Guardians  ;  and  it  had  declined 
his  offer. 

Again,  there  was  the  time  when  he  rode  by  in  the  evening,  and 
saw  Ben,  in  the  falling  dusk,  digging  in  the  cottage  garden,  and  he 
had  called  out :  '  I'll  warrant  you  don't  put  your  back  into  it  that 
way  when  you  are  working  for  me/ 
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It  was  false,  and  he  knew  it,  for  the  Kestevens,  whatever  their 
failings  of  temper,  were  all  excellent  workers  ;  but  Cheriton  was 
feeling  stung  at  having  failed  to  carry  a  trivial  resolution  at  the 
Parish  Council,  and  he  wanted  to  sting  someone  else. 

Then  the  grievance  about  the  pig.  The  family  had  kept  pigs 
always  under  Cheriton's  father ;  but  Cheriton  himself  refused 
either  to  sell  them  a  pig,  or  to  spend  a  few  shillings  on  making 
the  sty  habitable.  He  did  more  :  he  said  bluntly — he  rather 
prided  himself  on  a  blunt  sincerity,  which  he  imagined  won  him 
at  least  the  respect  of  men — '  I  don't  hold  with  it.  These 
pigs  are  too  great  a  temptation  to  a  chap  that's  in  and  out  all 
day  among  corn  and  vegetables.  And  human  nature's  human 
nature.' 

Human  nature  was  human  nature,  and  that  day  another  very 
black  mark  was  scored  against  Mr.  Cheriton.  Old  Farmer  Christie  in 
Enderby  let  his  men  keep  pigs,  and  never  grudged  them  a  turnip  nor 
a  handful  of  corn  for  fattening  time.  He  knew  the  wages  weren't 
enough  for  men  to  live  on,  when  they  had  nothing  in  kind.  He 
wasn't  half  a  bad  sort,  old  Christie,  even  if  he  sometimes  let  go  and 
'  swore  hisself  black  and  blue ' ;  when  he  could  make  it  a  bit  easier 
for  a  fellow  he  did  it,  and  everybody  knew  it  was  a  hard  pull  for  him 
to  keep  going.  The  Christies  didn't  keep  a  servant :  his  wife  and 
daughter  did  the  work  of  the  farmhouse  themselves,  butter  and 
cheese  and  all.  There  was  no  stand-offishness  about  them,  and 
they'd  everybody's  good  word.  And  even  if  the  standing  wage 
was  only  fourteen  shillings,  the  same  as  Cheriton's,  they  did  try 
to  make  it  regular  all  the  year  round. 

But  Cheriton  was  well  to  do.  As  the  saying  went,  '  He  had 
money,  and  he  wed  money.'  The  general  belief  was  that  he  could 
easily  have  paid  his  men  fifteen  shillings  a  week  all  round,  with 
cottages  for  the  head  men.  He  could  hunt  with  his  handsome, 
stylish  wife  ;  he  could  buy  '  moters/  She  could  get  what  were 
popularly  supposed  to  be  Paris  gowns,  and  maids  from  London. 
That  was  yet  another  grievance.  There  were  girls  in  the  village, 
capable  and  hard-working,  well  trained  in  the  simple  duties  of  the 
cottage — young  girls  who  for  the  next  few  years  should  have  lived 
near  home  under  the  supervision  of  their  parents.  Instead  of  that, 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen  they  had  to  face  the  world  in  other  villages  or 
in  great  towns.  Neither  at  the  vicarage  nor  the  farm — Cheriton's 
wag  the  farm  par  excellence — was  room  ever  made  for  a  village  girl. 
Ben's  own  sister  -  the  one  who  had  come  home  brokei.  down — had 
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herself  applied  for  a  post  as  housemaid  with  the  Cheritons,  and 
had  been  refused. 

'  They  do  be  mortally  afraid  that  a  girl  out  of  the  village  will 
want  more  evenings  off/  was  the  popular  explanation. 

'  Ay,  and  she  might  get  telling  about  t'  Cheritons  at  home/  was 
generally  appended. 

So  Emily,  ignored  by  farm  and  vicarage,  had  gone  farther  afield, 
and  as  maid-of -all-work  in  a  London  flat,  overworked  and  underfed, 
had  developed  serious  anaemia.  Then  Lucy — if  Lucy  had  had  a 
chance,  she  would  have  gone  to  the  Cheritons  rather  than  leave  the 
village.  Certainly,  when  she  went  away,  the  lines  fell  to  her  in 
comparatively  pleasant  places.  She  had  light  work,  long  holidays, 
good  wages,  which  she  spent  as  fast  as  she  earned  them,  chiefly  on 
festivities  or  finery.  Year  by  year,  Ben  had  seen  the  growing 
difficulty  of  making  a  home  for  her.  She  used  to  come  back,  radiant 
in  some  bargain  picked  up  at  a  West  End  clearance  sale,  and  talk 
of  theatres,  hippodromes,  the  White  City — all  the  gaieties  of  London 
life,  almost  as  if  she  viewed  them  from  the  standpoint  of  a  woman 
of  means.  And  yet,  with  the  better  part  of  her,  she  clung  to  her 
old  playmate,  and  the  boy-and-girl  engagement.  And  Ben  still 
hoped.  In  three  more  years,  all  well,  Artie  would  almost  be  a  man, 
and  earning  probably  ten  shillings  a  week.  Emily,  in  spite  of  the 
hard  fare,  was  growing  stronger,  and  would  soon  be  in  service  again, 
or  perhaps  married.  By  all  accounts,  there  was  a  young  fellow  in  a 
big  confectionery  business  only  waiting  for  a  rise  to  speak  to  her. 
Then  Dad's  work — Ben  wished  to  goodness  the  Commissioners 
would  take  it  into  their  heads  to  call  Cheriton  over  the  coals  with 
respect  to  his  extremely  defective  farming.  There  would  be  regular 
work  for  Dad  ;  there  would  be  regular  work  for  many  other  men, 
if  the  land  were  farmed  as  it  ought  to  be  farmed. 

He  had  been  dwelling  on  the  last  point  to  Lucy  the  night  before, 
and  suddenly,  quite  unexpectedly,  the  parting  of  the  ways  had 
come. 

'  Look  here,  Ben/  she  said.  '  You're  only  cheating  yourself. 
What  do  the  Commissioners  care  if  the  land  goes  to  pieces  ?  Cheri- 
ton gives  them  their  rent  regular  :  that's  all  they  want.  You  might 
as  well  expect  the  angels  to  come  and  darn  your  socks  for  you  ! 
Don't  tell  me  about  Commissioners.  I  tell  you,  lad,  if  you  can't 
make  up  your  mind  to  quit,  we'd  better  part  and  have  done  with 
it.  But  if  you'll  quit,  and  come  to  Hammersmith,  there's  a  place 
the  mistress  told  me  of,  and  she  asked  me  if  you'd  like  to  try  for  it. 
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It's  thirty  shillings  a  week  clear.     We  could  get  a  house  for  seven 
and  six,  good  enough  to  begin  with,  and  furnish  on  the  hire  system/ 
Ben  moistened  his  dry  lips. 

'  How  much  would  I  send  home  every  week  ? '  he  said. 
Lucy's  eyes  flashed  ominously. 

'  They  won't  expect  us  to  do  much,  not  till  we  get  turned  round,' 
she  said.  '  Later  on,  when  you'd  a  rise,  I'd  be  the  last  to  grudge 
a  postal  order  now  and  then.' 

'  That  would  be  too  late,'  said  Ben,  simply.  '  In  three  years, 
Lucy,  Artie '11  be  earning  a  man's  wage,  and  three  years — oh,  it's 
nothing  out  of  a  life-time.' 

'  An'  it's  nothing  for  a  girl  to  be  losing  her  youth  and  good  looks,' 
said  Lucy.  '  I  tell  you  plainly,  Ben,  I've  had  enough  of  it.  They're 
living  on  you,  that's  all  it  is,  and  you've  never  a  thought  for  me,  who 
might  have  my  pick  any  day.  No,  it's  time  you  chose  between  us, 
and  there  aren't  many  girls  would  have  waited  as  long  as  I  have. 
The  very  Bible  says  a  man's  to  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  ' — 
she  rushed  on  quite  unconsciously,  and  Ben  was  equally  unconscious 
of  the  incongruity  of  the  words — '  he  that  loves  father  or  mother 
more'n  me  isn't  worthy  of  me/ 

Ben's  senses  were  whirling  ;  somehow  this  present  contingency 
had  never  once  presented  itself.  It  had  seemed  so  inevitable  that, 
for  good  or  evil,  Lucy  and  he  would  always  be  together. 

'  Do  you  mean  you're  chucking  me  ? '  he  asked  hoarsely,  half 
expecting,  the  next  second,  to  feel  her  soft  arms  round  his  neck. 

'  No,'  said  Lucy,  proudly  and  bitterly.  '  It's  you're  chucking 
me.  They're  all  before  me,  with  you/ 

It  was  only  two  days  ago,  but  what  Ben  answered  had  gone 
from  him ;  he  only  knew  that  somehow  he  had  found  himself 
standing  alone  outside  Lucy's  cottage.  He  had  walked  away,  then 
•stopped  ;  it  seemed  impossible  that  things  should  end  so — that  she 
should  not  come  hurrying  after  him,  as  she  had  done  once  before, 
when  they  had  quarrelled  over  '  some  other  fellow/  But  she  did 
not  come,  and  he  did  not  knock  at  the  door,  for  when  he  thought  of 
'  giving  in,'  his  mother's  worn  face  rose  up  before  him,  and  for  a 
moment  he  hated  Lucy  as  vehemently  as  he  had  loved  her. 

That,  however,  could  not  last.  To  hate  Lucy  broke  his  life 
in  two,  and  there  was  no  use  in  hating  God — what  did  God  care  ? 
He  couldn't  pay  Him  out.  And  then  the  storm  of  bitter  feeling 
that  had  flooded  his  whole  soul  flowed  into  an  accustomed  channel, 
only  ploughing  it  wider  and  deeper — the  channel  of  resentment 
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against  Cheriton.  Men  must  have  symbols  ;  and  Cheriton  had 
become  more  to  Ben  than  his  individual  employer.  He  was  incar- 
nate unjust  privilege.  There  came  a  clear  resolve  to  him  that  one 
day  he  would  make  Cheriton  suffer.  He  stood  still  on  the  road — 
there  was  no  one  in  sight  or  hearing,  and  said  slowly : 

'  God  help  me  to  smash  Cheriton.  .  .  .  Please,  God,  help  me  to 
smash  Cheriton.  For  Christ's  sake.  Amen  ! ' 

Then  he  went  home,  and  the  next  day  Lucy  left  for  London. 

Possibly  he  was  unjust  to  Cheriton,  who  was  not  consciously 
hard  or  brutal.  The  farmer  held,  quite  honestly,  that  his  men  liked 
him  quite  as  much  as  if  he  had  coddled  them,  patched  and  mended 
their  cottages  without  demanding  more  rent,  and  sent  milk  or 
puddings,  or  beef  tea,  whenever  babies  arrived.  Photographs  of 
their  mental  attitude  towards  him,  taken  by  some  soul  flashlight, 
and  reflected  on  his  own  consciousness,  would  have  amazed  him 
unspeakably.  But  he  was  not  a  man  of  many  intuitions,  and  the 
gossip  of  the  public-house — some  of  it  illuminating  enough — was 
quite  remote  from  him.  His  wages  were  the  normal  wages  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  though  he  employed  much  day  labour,  and  the 
amount  of  '  standing  off '  was  above  the  average,  he  would  have 
told  an  inquirer,  quite  honestly,  that  overtime  much  more  than 
counterbalanced  it.  He  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  figure  out 
for  the  year  the  wage  of  one  of  his  workmen.  Why  should  he  ? — 
If  they  didn't  like  it,  they  could  leave. 

The  fact  was,  he  belonged  to  a  class,  apparently  increasing  in 
numbers,  which  is  lacking  in  the  true  farmer's  spirit.  He  regarded 
land,  like  labour,  merely  as  a  source  of  wealth.  In  so  far  as  he 
loved  anyone  but  himself,  he  loved  his  wife,  a  pretty,  shallow  woman, 
with  a  faint  clinging  charm  about  her.  It  delighted  him  that  she 
possessed  two  '  moters.'  But  the  land  he  did  not  love,  and  he 
certainly  did  not  dream  that  in  the  village  his  neglect  of  it  was 
characterised  not  only  as  '  taking  the  bread  out  of  folk's  mouths,' 
but  as  '  starving  the  great  mother  of  us  all.' 

That  was  Cheriton — to  outward  appearance  a  dark,  clean-shaven, 
square-faced  man  of  thirty-eight,  who  looked  like  a  cross  between  a 
country  gentleman  and  a  rent  collector  or  an  insurance  agent.  And 
Ben,  looking  out  on  the  life  that  stretched  before  him,  saw  always 
Cheriton,  like  a  blank,  high  wall  on  both  sides  of  it,  blocking  it  into 
one  dull  narrow  groove. 

There  had  been  a  glow  on  the  future,  because  of  Lucy.  He  had 
been  confident  that  she  would  wait  for  him,  and  meanwhile  she 
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had  frequent  holidays,  and  her  kisses  were  sweet  on  his  lips.  He 
drew  strength  from  them  for  the  lagging  years.  But  now  that  solace 
was  taken  from  him.  Yet  if  Cheriton  had  only  dealt  fairly  by  his 
father,  if  he  had  even  paid  Artie  what  the  lad  was  honestly  earn- 
ing, Ben  could  have  left  home  without  a  pang  of  conscience, 
knowing  that  they  would  be  able  to  face  the  winter  without  him. 
Cheriton  had  robbed  him  of  youth,  happiness,  love  itself. 

He  had  a  natural  bent  towards  silence,  that  was  becoming 
dangerous  now.  There  were  two  pictures  in  his  mind  day  by  day. 
One  was  of  Lucy,  with  her  soft,  delicate  beauty,  her  slender  rounded 
figure.  There  were  times  when  the  sheer  hunger  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  again,  and  almost  crush  the  life  out  of  her  with  his  strong 
caresses,  was  like  actual,  physical  famine.  And  then  there  came 
another  picture — the  impassive  face  of  Cheriton,  with  its  critical 
grey  eyes.  He  would  like  to  strike  one  great  crushing  blow  at 
that  face,  so  that  the  calculating  eyes  would  never  look  again  on 
the  world  which  they  had  exploited. 

Meanwhile,  sober  common  sense,  and  the  love  of  his  mother, 
were  strong  in  him,  and  he  went  on  working  as  conscientiously 
as  if  he  had  liked  and  esteemed  his  employer.  He  never  went  near 
the  church,  dismissing  it  with  the  verdict — '  Parsons  and  farmers 
allus  hang  together  like  thieves.'  But  he  liked  to  think  of  a  day 
of  judgment.  He  thought  he  could  tell  the  Almighty  a  fact  or  two 
about  Cheriton. 

It  was  some  weeks  later — a  Sunday  night,  warm  and  windy  and 
dark,  without  moon  or  stars.  The  Kestevens  were  at  rest  for  the 
night,  all  but  Ben  ;  and  he  had  gone  for  a  stroll.  He,  who  had 
always  slept,  the  perfect,  sound  sleep  of  childhood,  had  become 
curiously  wakeful,  and  when  he  slept  he  dreamed.  Twice  he  had 
startled  the  boys  with  crying  out  in  his  dreams.  He  would  wake 
suddenly  with  a  heavy  sense  ^i  disaster,  and  then  remember.  So 
much  of  his  emotional  and  mental  life  had  been  built  into  an 
imaginary  future,  that  to  lose  it  was  like  losing  eyesight,  or  hearing, 
on  the  physical  plane.  His  very  soul  was  maimed. 

The  church  bell  had  chimed  ten,  and  he  turned  home  reluctantly. 
Everywhere  the  lights  were  out ;  the  village  lay  wrapped  in  gloom, 
and  he  could  hardly  see  the  great,  dark  outlines  of  Cheriton's  farm 
on  his  left.  He  passed  the  gate,  was  passing  the  great  haystack 
looming  up  in  the  adjacent  field,  somewhat  paler  than  the  buildings 
it  stood  near ;  then  he  stopped,  staring  across  the  field.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen,  except  a  darkness  rather  denser  just 
above  the  stack,  and  yet,  with  the  sure  instinct  of  the  country-bred 
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lad,  he  knew  what  had  happened.  There  was  no  mistaking  that 
acrid,  pungent  scent.  The  stack  was  on  fire,  and  Ben's  heart 
throbbed  with  sudden  fierce  exultation.  It  was  Cheriton's  own 
fault.  The  men  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  had  hurried  the  hay 
to  save  labour,  and  stacked  it  too  damp.  He  had  done  the  same 
thing  before,  but  hitherto  he  had  always  had  '  the  devil's  own  luck.' 
But  now,  perhaps  the  luck  had  changed,  for  though  he  generally 
insured  his  hay  promptly,  some  trivial  incident  had  interfered 
with  his  usual  custom,  and — Ben  had  heard  it  from  one  of  the 
cowmen — he  would  not  be  insured  till  to-morrow. 

Everyone  was  asleep,  and  it  was  pretty  certain  that  the  fire 
would  not  be  discovered  till  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  it.  That,  Ben 
murmured  to  himself,  was  a  bit  of  all  right.  The  hatred  seemed  to 
leap  up  in  his  soul,  with  the  thought  of  the  leaping  flames.  The 
wind  was  blowing  towards  the  farmhouse  :  but  it  held  nothing  that 
Ben  valued,  or  that  valued  him.  Moreover,  though  his  mother 
sometimes  worked  for  Mrs.  Cheriton,  the  latter  never  troubled  to 
nod  to  her  in  the  village  street. 

He  hushed  his  footsteps  somewhat,  for  no  one  must  ever 
suspect  that  he  had  passed  that  way,  and,  quite  deliberately,  he 
walked  on.  But  he  had  a  curious  sense  of  being  entangled  in  great 
issues,  and  even  helping  to  create  them.  He  felt  himself  God's 
accomplice  in  punishing  Cheriton. 

So  it  was  until  he  put  his  hand  on  the  latch  of  his  own  cottage 
door,  and  then  another  thought  flashed  upon  him — a  thought  that 
only  a  mind  possessed  by  such  fierce  hatred  could  have  kept  so  long 
at  bay.  If  the  fire  spread,  the  outbuildings  would  catch  first,  and 
if  any  living  thing  suffered,  it  was  most  improbable  that  it  would  be 
Cheriton.  It  would  be  Ben's  own  friends,  the  dumb  animals — the 
cows  and  horses  who  had  never  harmed  anyone.  Ben  gave  a 
stifled  exclamation  as  he  realised  their  peril,  and  it  was  as  if  he 
awoke  suddenly  into  a  fresh  consciousness  in  which  resentment  had 
no  place.  He  turned  round,  and  rushed  back.  Possibly  he  might 
be  in  time  even  now  to  put  out  the  fire,  for  it  was  only  ten  minutes 
since  he  had  discovered  it.  But  much  may  happen  in  ten  minutes, 
and  when  he  turned  the  last  corner,  he  saw  that  the  stack  was 
beginning  to  blaze.  But  he  hurried  on,  shouting  as  he  ran.  He 
dared  not  stop,  save  to  secure  a  ladder  and  a  piece  of  tarpaulin, 
but  his  voice  roused  the  dogs,  and  they  very  soon  roused  Cheriton. 
Within  a  few  moments  the  farmer  was  out  of  doors,  with  the  farm 
hands  who  were  living  in.  But  Ben  had  already  raised  the  ladder 
against  the  stack,  and  climbed  up,  and  was  trying  to  crush  out  the 
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flames  within  the  tarpaulin.  It  was  not  large  enough,  however, 
and  the  fire  was  still  breaking  out  in  fresh  places.  But  help  was  at 
hand,  and  presently  one  man  was  passing  pails  of  water  up  to  Ben, 
while  another  worked  at  the  pump,  and  Cheriton  himself  rushed 
to  and  fro  with  the  pails.  The  fire  was  all  but  out  when,  with  a 
sickening  thud,  a  loosened  section  of  the  hay  came  crashing  down  on 
the  farther  side,  carrying  with  it  a  helpless  form,  blackened,  stifled, 
and  blind  with  smoke. 

For  a  few  days  it  was  quite  clear  to  the  local  doctor,  and  to  the 
consulting  surgeon  whom  Cheriton  called  in,  and  to  Cheriton  himself, 
that  Ben  was  dying.  Ben,  too,  was  quite  clear  on  the  point, 
especially  when  he  discovered,  after  a  troubled  sleep,  that  his 
strong  left  arm  was  gone  for  ever.  But  before  he  died,  he 
wanted,  '  as  deeing  man  to  living  man/  to  tell  Cheriton  what  he 
thought  of  him. 

No  one  ever  knew  what  passed  between  the  two  in  that  strange 
interview,  but  Mrs.  Kesteven  vowed  that  Cheriton  came  out  from 
it  looking  at  least  ten  years  older.  He  passed  her  in  silence,  '  like 
a  broken  man/  and  she  hurried  back  to  Ben,  hardly  expecting  to 
find  him  alive.  But  Ben,  in  spite  of  splints  and  bandages,  had 
somehow  contrived  to  turn  on  his  side,  and,  with  a  simply  angelic 
expression,  was  sleeping  like  a  child. 

It  was  his  first  natural  sleep,  and  he  practically  slept  the  clock 
round,  hardly  rousing  to  swallow  the  food  that  was  given  him  at 
intervals.  When  he  woke  to  clear  consciousness  it  was  daylight ; 
the  warm  sunshine  was  about  him,  and  also  a  scent  of  mignonette 
that  he  had  always  associated  with  Lucy.  He  looked  at  his  mother 
with  questioning  eyes  ;  and  she  smiled,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 
The  next  moment  another  step  entered  it,  and  Lucy's  lips  met  his, 
with  a  heartful  of  healing  in  them. 

'  But,  Lucy/  he  murmured,  '  I've  nobbut  one  arm/ 

'  I've  two/  said  Lucy,  as  they  stole  round  him. 

Cheriton  is  in  the  trenches  to-day  ;  and  the  men  say  that  there 
was  never  a  kindlier,  more  popular  officer.  Ben,  Lucy,  Artie,  and 
the  senior  Kestevens,  with  a  few  boys  from  the  village,  are  running 
the  farm  among  them  with  remarkable  success.  Mrs.  Cheriton, 
who  has  sold  her  '  motera/  is  as  pathetically  anxious  to  help  as  she 
is  incapable  of  helping.  So  they  find  her,  here  and  there,  little 
bits  of  what  Lucy  calls  '  toy  work.'  But,  as  old  Mrs.  Kesteven 
remarks,  '  Never  you  mind.  The  Scripture  do  say,  "  She  hath 
done  what  she  could."  But  it  do  not  say  what  she  could  do,' 
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HOW  TO   BE  A   PATIENT. 
BY  ROBERT  AUGUSTIN. 

WAR  has  been  responsible  for  bringing  into  our  hospitals  and 
nursing-homes  an  entirely  new  class  of  patient.  In  the  days  of 
peace  the  doctors'  main  source  of  income  was  from  women  and 
children,  and  professional  patients  ;  others  sometimes  indulged 
in  illnesses,  but  at  rare  intervals.  In  war  time,  however,  the 
hospitals  are  filled  with  men  who  normally  never  contemplate 
being  admitted  into  such  institutions,  and  are  not  versed  in  the 
many  rules  and  regulations  which  govern  the  life  of  the  patient. 
Any  able-bodied  man  may  at  any  time  become  a  patient  either 
from  wounds  or  sickness,  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  ex- 
perienced patients  should  expound  the  lore  of  the  medical  world 
as  it  strikes  a  layman.  After  all,  the  undergoing  of  two  major 
operations,  the  endurance  of  the  ministrations  of  a  dozen  doctors 
and  three  dozen  nurses,  and  submission  to  the  rulings  of  eighteen 
medical  boards,  does  constitute  experience. 

The  word  '  patient '  is  defined  coldly  by  the  dictionary  as  a 
person  under  medical  treatment,  but  with  more  feeling  the 
dictionary  adds  that  patient  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  meaning 
'to  suffer.'  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  patient's  rights,  this 
right  to  suffer,  and  it  is  backed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  high  authority  ; 
let  no  patient  forget  it.  A  patient  must  be  tenacious  of  his  rights  ; 
not  that  he  is  exactly  in  a  hostile  atmosphere,  but  rather  that  there 
is  a  strained  feeling  that  he  should  not  be  a  patient.  (Naturally, 
I  da  not  refer  to  paying  patients,  who  are  a  different  species.) 

The  hospital  is  a  place  which  is  hedged  in  absolutely  by  rules. 
Patients  who  have  criminal  experience  will  inevitably  recall  prison 
— and  so  much  is  this  the  predominant  note  in  hospitals  that  even 
quite  innocent  patients  feel  vaguely  guilty.  The  ruling  caste  in 
an  hospital  is  female,  and  is  termed  '  nurse.'  There  are,  generally 
speaking,  three  grades  of  trained  nurse — namely,  Matron,  a  very 
high  official,  of  whom  seldom  more  than  one  is  seen  in  a  lifetime  ; 
Sister,  more  common  than  Matron,  but  still  rare ;  Nurse,  who  is 
in  every  ward.  Doctors  are  occasional  visitors,  and  are  super 
beings,  even  more  important  than  the  Matron.  There  are  various 
inferior  categories,  such  as  ward  maids,  and  in  military  hospitals, 
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orderlies  of  the  male  sex ;  somewhere  remote  and  unseen  there  is 
presumably  a  cook  and  staff. 

The  approach  to  hospital  can  be  made  in  different  ways,  but 
the  most  popular  is  to  be  forwarded  duly  labelled  from  the  field 
of  battle.  It  is  a  whirling,  hurried  life  that  is  lived  on  the  way  to 
hosprbal.  From  active  soldier  you  become  technically  a  casualty, 
and  thereafter  your  free-will  is  gone.  You  are  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  from  station  to  station,  and  everyone  asks  you  your  name, 
which  is  carefully  noted ;  your  chances  of  amusement  are  small, 
but  some  fun  may  be  had  by  giving  a  different  name  and  regiment 
to  each  questioner  :  no  casualty  can  be  expected  to  control  his 
memory.  Like  a  batch  of  remounts  you  are  watered  and  fed 
at  stated  intervals  ;  with  luck  you  cross  the  sea  to  England,  and 
finally  find  yourself  in  hospital ;  then,  and  only  then,  are  you  a 
patient. 

After  arrival  in  hospital  your  novel  experiences  begin,  and 
unless  you  are  forewarned  your  dignity  will  be  apt  to  feel  insulted. 
In  the  ward  (if  you  are  an  officer  you  may  possibly  have  one  to 
yourself)  you  are  assaulted  by  from  two  to  five  nurses,  who  undress 
you,  wash  you,  and  have  you  tucked  away  in  bed  before  you  know 
where  you  are ;  it  is  useless  to  protest  that  you  can  undress  and 
give  yourself  a  bath — that  sort  of  thing  simply  does  not  do  in 
hospital.  Of  the  nurses  who  revolve  around,  you  presently  dis- 
cover that  one  appears  to  be  specially  charged  with  your  care ; 
she  is  armed  with  a  chart  and  a  glass  implement  which  she  places 
under  your  tongue  to  take  your  temperature ;  the  temperature 
is  recorded  on  the  chart,  but  she  will  not  tell  it  you  though  you 
plead  most  assiduously.  Sometimes  as  a  treat  you  are  told  your 
temperature,  but  then  it  is  always  too  dully  normal  for  you  to 
want  to  know  it.  The  number  of  beats  of  the  pulse  to  the  minute 
are  also  measured,  but  you  need  not  ask  the  nurse  to  tell  you  the 
result ;  with  a  little  practice  you  can  take  it  yourself,  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  hold  your  thumb  over  the  pulse,  for  the  thumb  has  a 
pulse  of  its  own,  which  makes  it  harder  to  count  the  beats. 

Soon  after  you  have  been  admitted  into  hospital,  you  will  be 
examined  by  a  doctor  to  decide  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  and 
what  treatment  you  shall  be  given  :  this  is  the  diagnosis.  You 
may  have  been  diagnosed  by  all  the  previous  doctors  through 
whose  hands  you  have  passed,  but  that  does  not  count ;  in  hospital 
you  start  fresh.  Although  you  are  a  patient,  to  the  doctor  you 
are  also  something  else — a  case.  You  should  listen  carefully  to 
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the  doctor  when  he  is  examining  you,  and  if  two  doctors  are  present, 
you  must  listen  even  more  carefully.  To  occupy  the  doctor  and 
to  improve  his  professional  knowledge,  it  is  better  not  to  be  ob- 
viously wounded,  but  to  have  (say)  some  internal  complaint  which 
taxes  his  detective  powers. 

'  And  what  is  the  matter  with  this  patient  ?  '  the  doctor  asks 
the  sister  as  they  both  come  in. 

'  Gastric  trouble,  doctor,'  says  the  sister,  a  safe,  non-committal 
answer. 

There  are  several  of  these  non-committal  phrases  which  are 
very  useful  in  the  medical  world.  Two  of  the  commonest,  which 
sound  well  and  mean  nothing  more  than  that  there  is  something 
the  matter  with  you,  are  :  gastric  influenza  and  liver  chill. 

'  Does  that  hurt  ?  '  asks  the  doctor,  pressing  two  ringers  fiercely 
in  the  region  of  the  breastbone. 

'  No,'  you  lie  nobly.    You  are  a  stoic,  you  are  never  hurt. 

'  Any  tenderness  at  all  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  you  admit.  After  all,  a  tenderntss  is  a  sympathetic  sort 
of  thing  to  have. 

'  An  interesting  case,'  remarks  the  doctor.  These  words  are 
absolutely  fatal.  No  patient  should  ever  be  an  interesting  case, 
for  it  means  that  he  will  become  the  subject  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. 

'  Half  an  ounce  of  peptonised  milk  twice  a  day,  sister,'  the 
doctor  orders  before  he  goes.  It  is  not  a  diet  for  heroes. 

This  is  the  moment  for  you  to  acquire  the  philosophy  necessary 
to  fortify  you  while  in  bed  ;  you  must  be  thankful  that  you  are 
allowed  so  much  of  such  good  food.  There  are  patients  in 
similar  circumstances  who  have  been  sentenced  to  teaspoonfuls 
of  water  at  long  intervals,  and  warned  against  taking  them  if  they 
should  feel  really  thirsty.  It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  there  is 
always  someone  more  ill  than  yourself.  It  is  a  humiliating  thought, 
and  should  not  be  expressed  in  the  hearing  of  your  nurse  or  doctor, 
but  it  brings  secret  comfort  to  the  heart. 

The  routine  of  hospital  life  swallows  you  up.  You  may  think  : 
Anyway,  I  am  in  bed,  and  I  can  be  as  lazy  as  I  like — but  you  will 
be  wrong.  Your  day  begins  probably  at  about  five  in  the  morning, 
when  you  are  washed,  and  things  go  on  happening  to  you  through- 
out the  day.  The  doctor's  visit  is  the  climax  of  the  day,  and 
feverish  energy  is  expended  in  preparing  for  it.  The  ward  maid 
with  pail  comes  to  scrub  and  brush ;  she  even  reaches  the  far-ofi 
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corner  under  your  bed.  Orderlies  sometimes  do  this  brushing 
out,  and  it  is  curious  how  the  leg  of  your  bed  is  a  magnet  to  their 
brooms ;  every  half  minute  the  broom  slithers  with  a  bang  up 
against  the  leg  of  your  bed,  and  you  have  the  sensatipn  of  a  small 
earthquake.  Your  nurse  does  some  decorative  dusting,  and  places 
a  clean  towel  for  the  doctor. 

At  night  the  staff  of  nurses  is  smaller.  The  night  nurse  is 
more  of  a  ministering  angel  than  the  day  nurse,  for  the  night 
nurse's  duties  are  gentler.  She  pats  the  pillow  and  advises  you 
to  go  to  sleep  ;  she  inquires  so  tenderly  with  your  morning  tea 
about  your  night's  rest  that  in  honour  bound  you  cannot  tell  the 
truth. 

'  I  slept  well,'  you  murmur. 
'  No  bad  dreams,  I  hope  ?  ' 

Dreams  !  In  hospital  if  you  sleep  at  all  you  will  surely  dream. 
The  first  night  it  is  memories  rather  than  dreams  that  are  active, 
but  afterwards  the  more  fearful  wild  fowl  of  the  night  will  stalk 
through  your  brain.  Memories  come  of  that  field  hospital  in  the 
early  days  at  Ypres,  where  you  arrived  at  night  with  just  enough 
reserve  of  strength  to  be  a  walking  case ;  as  you  did  not  need 
immediate  medical  attention,  you  were  left  to  yourself.  The 
orderly  led  the  way  down  that  horrible  long  gallery  with  its  stone 
floor  softened  by  a  layer  of  straw.  On  the  straw  lie  the  wounded 
so  thickly  strewn  that  you  have  to  pick  your  way  with  care  not 
to  tread  on  them  ;  some  of  them  may  be  groaning,  but  not  many, 
for  they  have  been  fighting  all  through  that  most  critical  day,  the 
31st  October  1914,  against  the  picked  masses  of  the  enemy,  and 
they  are  tired  and  have  earned  their  rest :  the  smell  of  blood  will 
not  leave  your  nostrils.  You  are  shut  into  a  little  bare  cell — for 
it  is  a  convent — and  you  are  given  a  bowl  with  two  sardines  in  it, 
some  bread,  and  a  cup  of  tea  ;  this  meal  is  luxury.  Throughout 
the  night  the  shell-bursts  punctuate  the  beating  of  your  heart, 
and  the  sounds  seem  to  be  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 

As  you  have  the  bad  luck  to  be  an  interesting  case,  you  will 
notice  that  the  doctors  visit  you  in  pairs,  and  perhaps  in  threes. 
It  may  occur  to  you  that  they  are  gathering  round  you  like  flies 
round  a  dead  rat,  but  you  must  not  let  this  simile  depress  you. 
These  doctors  are  probably  a  specialist  and,  if  you  are  really  un- 
lucky, a  surgeon.  It  is  not  a  private  medical  board  for  your  benefit, 
but  a  consultation,  after  which  you  are  bound  to  get  well.  Should 
your  symptoms  be  so  incorrigible  as  not  to  respond  to  the  treat- 
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ment  advised  by  a  specialist,  you  are  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
patient. 

When  three  doctors  are  gathered  together  by  a  patient's  bed, 
they  generate  an  atmosphere  of  profound  wisdom.  Indeed,  they 
are  very  wise,  and  it  is  only  a  frivolous-minded  patient  that  would 
try  to  judge  them  by  their  faces  ;  though  the  specialist  resembles 
an  undertaker's  mute,  though  the  physician  reminds  you  of  your 
favourite  music-hall  comedian,  though  the  surgeon  looks  like  a 
golf  professional,  yet  they  are  great  healers  and  blessed  by  the 
British  Medical  Council.  Consider  the  number  of  letters  that  the 
specialist  may  put  after  his  name,  read  the  learned  books  of  the 
physician,  observe  the  surgeon's  hands — these  are  the  proofs  of 
their  efficiency. 

After  the  consultation  the  surgeon  and  the  physician  return 
to  you. 

'  Does  that  hurt  ?  '  asks  the  surgeon,  putting  his  weight  well  on 
to  the  two  fingers  which  he  presses  on  your  middle.  The  pressure 
of  a  surgeon  is  always  of  greater  horse-power  than  that  of  a 
physician. 

'  Yes,'  you  gasp  out ;  he  would  have  hurt  a  rhinoceros. 

'  As  I  thought,'  says  the  surgeon  to  the  physician. 

'  I'm  afraid  so,'  replies  the  physician. 

If  you  are  experienced  at  all,  you  will  know  that  this  is  leading 
up  to  the  question  of  an  operation.  Sometimes  they  will  let  you 
know  quite  casually  by  allowing  you  to  overhear  the  surgeon's 
remark  to  the  physician  :  '  I  think  he  will  be  fit  enough  to  have 
the  operation  next  week.' 

It  is  far  better  for  you  to  say  nothing,  but  all  patients  are  not 
as  well  taught  as  you. 

There  was  a  patient  who 'sat  in  a  doctor's  consulting-room 
waiting  for  the  verdict. 

'  There's  nothing  for  it,'  said  the  doctor ;  '  we  must  open  you 
up  and  have  a  look.' 

'  Grrh,'  retorted  the  patient. 

'  And  I  think  the  sooner  the  better,'  continued  the  doctor. 

'  Grrh,'  said  the  patient  again.  But  he  thought :  '  I  will  startle 
this  unholy  doctor,  and  I  shall  say  boldly  to  him,  "  I  am  a  Christian 
scientist.  I  refuse  to  have  an  operation."  ' 

'  Can  you  go  into  a  nursing-home  at  once  ?  '  asked  the  doctor. 

'  Can't  I  wait  a  few  days  ?  '  was  the  questioning  reply.  '  Perhaps 
an  operation  won't  be  necessary  after  all.' 
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'  I  am  convinced  that  an  operation  is  imperative/  declared  the 
doctor  firmly. 

'  Grrh,'  observed  the  patient. 

Doctors  have  a  grim  sense  of  humour  all  their  own,  and  feeling 
sure  of  his  patient  that  doctor  related  the  parable  he  always  told 
those  patients  who  had  to  endure  that  particular  operation. 

'  I  must  tell  you,'  said  the  doctor,  '  that  I  always  warn  my 
patients  first  that  this  operation  is  not  invariably  successful;  I 
cannot  guarantee  a  cure.  The  other  day  I  had  a  case  just  such 
another  as  yours,  and  we  had  to  operate  upon  him.  When  we 
looked  inside  we  were  not  able  to  find  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
but  mind  you  I  was  convinced  that  the  cause  was  there  all  the 
time,  just  as  I  had  diagnosed.  I  told  my  assistant  to  make  a  careful 
examination  at  the  post-mortem,  and  sure  enough,  he  found  it 
all  right,  exactly  as  I  had  always  suspected.' 

'  Grrh,  grrh,'  murmured  the  patient. 

They  operated  on  that  patient  and  cured  him — which  must  be 
a  comforting  thought  for  you  in  hospital,  waiting  for  an  operation. 

A  belief  in  your  doctor  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  cure,  and  is 
very  popular  in  hospital ;  therefore  you  should  cultivate  such  a 
belief.  You  must  humour  your  doctor  and  do  all  in  your  power 
to  make  him  happy ;  he  is  doing  his  best  to  cure  you,  and  you  should 
try  to  believe  that  he  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  cure.  Do  not  let 
your  mind  recall  the  many  occasions  on  which  you  cured  yourself 
of  grievous  ills.  Above  all,  do  not  let  your  mind  dwell  on  that 
famous  occasion  when  you  acted  contrarily  to  all  medical  precepts, 
the  occasion  which  your  friends  have  so  often  heard  about ;  you 
started  out  on  manoeuvres  with  such  bad  lumbago  that  you  could 
hardly  sit  on  your  horse ;  you  spent  the  night  in  a  damp  bivouac 
without  cover  on  the  very  edge  of  the  River  Thames,  and  looking 
like  the  beaten  white  of  egg,  a  thick  mist  covered  the  land ;  in 
spite  of  your  agony  you  slept  soundly  on  that  moist  ground  and 
woke  up  completely  cured. 

As  the  day  of  the  operation  comes  nearer,  you  become  more 
and  more  a  centre  of  attraction.  Even  the  august  matron  may 
peep  in  on  you  and  remark  brightly :  '  So  you  are  going  to  have 
an  operation.' 

On  the  night  before,  the  night  nurse  makes  her  usual  comment, 
'  This  time  to-morrow  it  will  be  all  over ' — a  statement  which  is 
ambiguous  enough. 

On  the  actual  morning  there  is  plenty  of  bustle  and  excitement. 
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Things  happen  to  you  and  around  you  until  half  an  hour  before, 
when  it  is  the  general  practice  to  give  you  an  injection  of  morphia 
and  leave  you.  Morphia  has  a  bad  name  in  cheap  fiction  and  in 
the  police  courts,  but  it  is  the  greatest  friend  that  you  will  find 
among  medicines.  If  in  pain,  it  soothes  you  ;  if  not  in  pain,  but 
anxious,  as  before  your  operation,  it  makes  you  just  genially  drunk. 

Feeling,  therefore,  unexpectedly  happy,  you  are  taken  to  the 
operating  theatre,  a  workmanlike  room  in  which  the  figure  in 
white,  with  a  bandage  mask  on  its  face,  you  recognise  as  your 
surgeon.  Your  behaviour  should  now  follow  prescribed  lines. 

'  Hold  nurse's  hand,'  says  the  surgeon.  You  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  the  surgeon  is  a  sympathetic  man  and  jovial. 

You  arrange  with  the  nurse  that  you  will  go  on  beating  with 
your  fingers  until  you  are  unconscious.  A  word  of  warning  re- 
garding anaesthetics  must  be  given,  because  they  are  treacherous  ; 
the  fact  is  that  you  cannot  account  for  your  actions  when  under 
their  influence— everyone  acts  differently  ;  you  may  blurt  out 
episodes  of  your  most  intimate  past,  or  you  may  be  dumb — the 
wisest  precaution  is  to  have  no  past  at  all. 

An  unknown  doctor  slips  a  hood  over  your  face  and  soothes 
you  with  the  words  :  '  Go  to  sleep  ;  go  to  sleep/ 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  you  have  a  choice  of  action. 
You  may  be  philosophic  and  mutter  as  the  haze  deepens  :  '  I 
wish  I  could  analyse  my  feelings/  On  the  other  hand,  th  polite 
farewell  is  appreciated  in  an  operating  theatre.  You  speak  your 
words  in  soft  tones,  dying  away  to  a  whisper. 

'  Good-bye,  nurse/ 

'  Good-bye,  doctor/ 

'  Good-bye,  all/ 

'  Say  good-bye  to  matron,'  whispers  the  tactful  anaesthetist 
in  your  ear;  '  she's  in  the  theatre/ 

'  Good-bye,  matron/ 

Having  created  a  good  impression  by  remembering  everybody, 
you  pass  away  to  oblivion. 

No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  coming  to.  It  might 
be  dramatic,  but  rather  forced,  to  make  your  first  question  :  '  Is 
this  heaven  ?  '  It  is  possible  that  this  query,  if  spoken  with 
conviction  and  expecting  only  the  answer — 'yes,'  might  restore 
a  waning  reputation  for  righteousness. 

Usually  the  first  thoughts  are  of  the  operation,  and  if  they 
are  not,  a  slight  movement  of  the  body  will  forcibly  remind  you 
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that  you  have  had  one.  Your  thoughts  grow  subtle ;  you  think 
you  will  ask  whether  the  operation  was  a  success,  but  all  the  same 
you  say  to  yourself  :  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  that  they 
will  give  me  any  answer  but  '  yes.'  Nevertheless  you  ask  your 
question. 

'  Did  the  operation  go  off  all  right  ?  ' 

'  Quite  all  right/  replies  the  nurse.     '  You  must  not  talk.' 

You  feel  reassured,  but  at  the  same  time  you  are  not  certain 
whether  you  really  believe  her. 

For  a  day  after  the  operation  you  will  probably  be  starved, 
but  you  will  not  mind.  But  when  gradually  increasing  quantities 
of  milk  are  given  to  you,  hunger  seizes  you.  Your  thoughts  cannot 
get  away  from  the  subject  of  food  ;  you  imagine  gay  repasts  where 
all  the  forbidden  fruits  are  eaten  — you  even  devise  strange  new 
dishes  for  yourself.  The  Hereditary  High  Cook  should  order 
all  cooks  to  be  operated  upon  for  the  benefit  of  culinary  science, 
for  their  imaginations  would  be  stimulated,  and  they  would  invent 
new  delights  for  gourmets.  This  inventive  period  after  an  operation 
lasts  only  until  you  get  solid  food ;  the  first  egg  comes  as  a  joy 
to  you  more  precious  than  caviare. 

As  you  get  better  you  have  visitors  to  see  you,  your  own  private 
visitors,  public  characters,  and  the  regular  hospital  visitor,  a 
class  which  the  war  has  greatly  increased.  It  is  essential  for  you 
to  have  a  carefully  thought-out  stock  of  conversation  and  mode 
of  behaviour  for  each  type  of  visitor.  The  patient  owes  it  to 
himself  and  to  his  hospital  that  he  should  adapt  himself  to  each 
visitor,  so  that  the  visitor  may  not  lose  his  taste  for  visiting  the 
poor  sick. 

Before  considering  the  three  classes  of  visitor,  it  will  save  space 
to  turn  to  one  question  which  everyone,  except  very  close  relations, 
will  ask  you  in  some  form  or  another.  You  must  have  an  answer 
ready,  whether  truthful  or  not  depending  upon  your  scruples  and 
your  regard  for  the  visitor's  patriotic  feelings.  Some  say  a  type- 
written answer  should  be  given,  all  ready  for  the  visitor,  and 
certainly  it  would  save  you  much  trouble.  However,  it  is  easy 
to  learn  a  stereotvped  reply  which  you  can  recite  to  the  visitor. 
The  question  usually  takes  the  form — '  Aren't  you  dying  to  be 
back  again  in  the  front  trenches  ?  ' 

Private  visitors,  of  course,  include  aunts,  a  body  of  women 
peculiarly  exposed  to  facetious  comment  and  given  to  hospital 
visiting.  Treat  your  aunts  kindly  in  hospital  and  out  of  it.  The 
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general  conduct  which  you  should  adopt  towards  private  visitors 
can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  way  you  should  receive  your  Fair 
Visitor. 

The  Fair  Visitor  arrives  with  a  delicate  bunch  of  flowers  to 
savour  your  room.  As  you  are  only  allowed  one  visitor  at  a  time, 
she  has  left  her  male  escort  down  below  ;  besides  she  has  tact. 
('Oh,  my  dear/  she  told  her  dearest  friend,  '  of  course  I  couldn't  go 
to  the  hospital  by  myself  ;  but  it  was  rather  awkward  that  I  only 
had  George  to  bring  with  me.  Luckily  the  hospital  people  abso- 
lutely forbade  him  to  go  up  with  me/) 

'  I'll  get  nurse  to  put  those  flowers  in  a  special  vase/  you  declare 
to  her.  '  And  they  will  be  put  on  the  table  beside  me/ 

'  You  poor  old  thing/  she  breathes  sweetly.  '  You  have  had 
a  rotten  time  of  it.  Do  tell  me  all  about  it/ 

Do  not  be  caught  out  by  that  trap  and  tell  her  all  about  it ;  a 
bowdlerised  version  will  do.  You  must  not  be  so  ill  as  to  make 
the  Fair  Visitor  anxious,  but  be  careful  to  be  ill  enough  to  be 
interesting. 

'  Would  you  like  me  to  read  to  you  ? '  she  asks  presently.  Her 
satchel  bulges  ominously,  and  you  feel  that  .  .  .  (well,  never  mind  !) 
is  nestling  within,  purple  cover  and  all. 

You  know  the  Fair  Visitor's  taste  in  literature  ;  you  hate  her 
favourite  authoress  who  is  so  sweet — yet  you  fear  to  utter  a  brutal 
'  No/  There  is  only  one  course  of  action  ;  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country. 

'  Yes,  please/  you  declare  with  hurried  enthusiasm.  '  I  should 
love  you  to  read  me  "  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  They've  got 
it  in  the  hospital  library/ 

You  will  find  that  the  Fair  Visitor  does  not  read  that  great  work 
to  you  ;  in  fact,  soon  her  lips  are  framing  the  inevitable  parting 
phrase  of  the  visitor — '  Are  you  sure  there  is  nothing  I  can  do 
for  you  ? ' 

'  Nothing  except  to  come  again  soon/  you  assure  her  as  she 
sails  out  contented  to  George  waiting  downstairs. 

When  a  hospital  is  about  to  be  visited  by  any  public  character, 
there  are  elaborate  preparations  ;  for  royalty  the  patients  are 
tidied  up  almost  as  much  as  for  the  doctor  on  his  morning  round. 
With  royal  visits  it  is  not  proposed  to  deal;  but  if  you  are  to  be 
thus  honoured,  remember  to  make  your  nurse  rehearse  her  curtsey  ; 
this  will  help  you  to  get  some  of  vour  own  back,  and  as  a  critic 
of  the  curtsey  you  are  in  a  strong  moral  position. 
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Sometimes  a  great  beauty  visits  the  hospital,  and  you  may 
rely  upon  having  ample  notice  of  the  visit.  You  should  scan  the 
papers  to  see  where  she  is  acting,  and  hunt  up  old  magazine  articles 
to  find  out  her  favourite  flower,  her  favourite  colour,  her  favourite 
author,  her  favourite  sport.  Armed  with  this  knowledge  you  can 
make  her  feel  that  her  visit  has  been  a  Real  Success. 

Some  patients  may  attempt  obstructive  tactics  with  the  regular 
hospital  visitor  who  makes  visiting  a  profession  ;  it  is,  however, 
useless,  for  these  visitors  have  good  memories.  Next  time  they 
come,  they  say :  '  Yes,  that  is  the  patient  who  was  too  ill  to  see 
me  last  time,  poor  fellow.  I  am  glad  he's  better  ' ;  they  visit  that 
patient  and  take  a  Special  Interest  in  him. 

The  professional  visitor  nourishes  in  three  well-defined  types — 
The  Lady  Bountiful,  The  Tract  Server,  and  The  Thrill  Finder. 
Generally  they  are  women,  but  in  the  second  group  men  also  may 
be  found.. 

The  Lady  Bountiful  always  wears  gloves  and  carries  a  wicker 
basket  '  full,'  as  she  says,  '  of  good  things.'  She  is  at  her  best  in 
a  large  ward  which  is  well  rilled  ;  then  she  radiates  goodness.  She 
has  a  word  for  everybody,  and  she  is  playful — even  frivolous. 

'  Guess  what  I  have  for  you  men  this  week,'  she  exclaims 
girlishly. 

'  Woodbines,'  growls  the  sepulchral  voice  of  the  oldest  patient, 
who  has  six  months'  experience  to  guide  him. 

'  No,  no,  Jimmy,'  she  cries  impulsively.  '  Better  even  than 
that— something  from  my  own  garden.' 

Nobody  tries  another  guess  ;  a  Scotsman  mutters  inaudibly 
in  a  corner,  and  someone  unsympathetically  puts  on  the  gramo- 
phone's noisiest  record — '  The  Arrival  of  a  Troopship.' 

The  Lady  Bountiful  glides  down  the  ward  between  the  beds 
and  without  favouritism  scatters  her  gifts  around  her  ;  she  is  as 
just  as  she  is  fair,  and  every  man  gets  his  portion  of  one  cherry 
from  her  garden. 

The  Tract  Server,  unlike  the  Lady  Bountiful,  prefers  the  small 
rooms  to  the  large  wards  ;  her  business  leads  her  to  whisper,  for 
she  traffics  in  souls.  She  dresses  in  black,  and  as  often  as  not 
wears  a  bonnet ;  she  looks  benign,  but  her  speech  is  of  torture,  of 
damnation,  and  of  the  horrors  of  hell.  You  cannot  evade  her  ; 
directly  she  speaks  to  you,  you  should  ring  for  your  nurse. 

'  Do  you  feel  saved,  young  man  ?  '  she  questions. 

'No.' 
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This  answer  will  set  her  rummaging"Bamong  her  tracts,  but 
before  she  finds  a  suitable  one  the  nurse  should  have  come  in. 

'  Nurse,'  you  say  in  a  clear,  firm  voice,  '  please  give  me  my 
afternoon  glass  of  gin  ;  I  am  feeling  restless.' 

This  remark  will  help  The  Tract  Server  in  choosing  out  the 
right  tract ;  and  she  will  be  confident  that  she  is  doing  good. 

The  Thrill  Finder  is  the  easiest  of  the  professional  visitors,  for 
she  asks  leading  questions  and  almost  answers  them  herself. 

'  Do  tell  me  what  it  felt  like  in  the  charge,  when  you  pierced  a 
man  with  your  bayonet,'  she  trills  in  your  ear.  '  Was  it  like 
putting  a  knife  into  butter,  as  I've  been  told  ? ' 

It  will  only  annoy  her  if  you  tell  her  that  you  are  in  hospital 
with  jaundice,  caught  in  a  draughty  office  ut  the  base,  and  that 
although  you  know  much  about  butter,  you  know  little  about 
bayonets.  It  is  wiser  to  remind  yourself  that  man  differs  from 
the  lower  animals  in 'being  gifted  with  imagination,  and  therefore 
go  ahead. 

'  Madam,  I  hardly  like  to  speak  of  it/  you  begin  in  a  voice 
that  the  strong,  silent  man  of  fiction  would  use,  if  only  the  lady 
novelist  could  entice  him  out  of  his  habit  of  inexpressive  grunting. 
'  Madam,  there  were  three  of  us,  and  now  only  I  remain  ;  we  each 
carried  the  same  message — it  was  from  our  captain  to  his  brother, 
who  was  in  command  of  a  company  five  miles  down  the  line.  The 
captain's  brother  was  about  to  get  his  ten  days'  leave,  and  the 
captain  wished  his  brother  to  remind  their  mother  to  put  in  her 
next  parcel  to  the  captain  a  pair  of  braces.' 

'  A  cipher  message,  of  course/  quivered  The  Thrill  Finder. 

'  This  message  was  not  only  written  on  paper,  but  also  was 
committed  to  memory.  There  was  a  choice  of  many  ways  to  get 
to  the  captain's  brother,  but  owing  to  a  bend  in  our  line  at  that 
point,  the  straight  way  led  across  no-man's-land,  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  out  again  into  no-man's-land  ;  that  was  the 
path  I  chose,  the  line  of  the  crow's  flight — the  straight  path.  Of 
my  comrades,  one  went  back  along  a  communication  trench  and 
then  across  country  behind  our  lines,  but  I  never  saw  him  again  ; 
the  other  suffered  a  mishap,  for  in  the  'dark  he  fell  into  a  deep  shell 
hole,  full  of  water,  and  was  drowned.  I  may  not  reveal  to  you, 
madam,  how  I  penetrated  into  the  enemy's  trenches,  but  without 
betraying  secrets  I  may  say  that  the  password  was  the  mystic 
word  which  I  learned  in  my  student  days  at  Heidelberg,  the  word — 
Mahlzeit.  I  did  not  have  to  disguise  myself,  for,  as  you  are  well 
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aware,  the  enemy  is  so  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  disguises  that 
they  wear  only  khaki  and  speak  only  English.  I  found  that  they 
kept  up  their  old  national  customs  in  the  trenches  ;  it  was  not 
until  I  had  fought  two  duels  and  partaken  of  fourteen  tankards 
of  beer  that  I  was  able  to  slip  away  unnoticed,  marching  straight 
along  the  compass  bearing  which  I  had  had  the  forethought  to 
take  before  I  started  out  to  find  the  captain's  brother.  The  last 
mile  of  my  journey  led  through  a  maze  of  wire,  every  strand  of 
which  was  highly  charged  with  electric  current,  but,  by  means  of 
an  old-fashioned  trick — a  secret  of  the  family — which  was  taught 
me  by  my  old  tutor  and  I  dare  not  now  disclose,  I  was  able  to 
pass  through  unscathed.  On  the  other  side  I  was  fired  at  by  a 
British  machine-gun,  which  cut  a  pattern  of  holes  through  the  flap 
of  my  coat,  but  the  bullets  rebounded  off  my  steel  helmet ;  soon, 
however,  I  convinced  them  of  my  identity  by  singing  "  The  Vicar 
of  Bray  "  to  them  to  the  sweet,  well-known  old  tune.  I  handed 
my  message  to  the  captain's  brother  and  fell  senseless  at  his  feet.' 

'  Oh,  how  exciting  ! '  exclaimed  The  Thrill  Finder.  '  You  must 
put  it  all  down  in  my  little  book  which  I  have  brought  with  me. 
I  call  it  my  Book  of  Heroes/ 

'  Your  book  of  horrors/  no  doubt  you  murmur  as  you  glance 
through  it.  It's  a  long,  tiring  story  to  write  out,  but  only  by 
doing  so  can  you  get  rid  of  The  Thrill  Finder. 

Inevitably  there  comes  a  time  during  your  stay  in  hospital 
when  you  begin  to  find  yourself  neglected.  The  doctor  is  no  longer 
regular  in  his  visits,  and  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  your  accu- 
rate descriptions  of  your  symptoms.  The  nurses  become  careless  ; 
they  forget  to  take  your  temperature,  to  feel  your  pulse ;  brutally 
they  make  you  wash  yourself.  The  food  supplied  is  nasty  and  the 
cooking  is  execrable,  your  visitors  are  unsympathetic  and  can- 
tankerous. There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  you  feel  that  the  world 
is  in  conspiracy  against  you.  You  are  truculent  and  refuse  to 
take  your  medicines  ;  you  know  that  you  are  irritable,  and  you  feel 
more  ill  than  you  have  ever  felt  before.  You  point  out  the  shock- 
ing state  of  your  nerves,  and  are  met  with  inane  smiles.  Finally 
one  day  you  become  the  victim  of  a  culminating  atrocity ;  the 
sister  says  sharply  to  you  :  '  You  are  to  get  up/  All  this  misery 
of  yours  is  only  a  portent  and  a  sign ;  you  are  really  better,  and 
soon  you  will  be  convalescent. 

There  remains  but  one  obstacle  between  you  and  the  healthy 
life ;  it  is  the  medical  board.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
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medical  boards  vary  greatly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  generalise  about 
them.  For  the  most  part  they  consist  of  three  somnolent  old 
gentlemen  who  have  long  forgotten  any  medical  knowledge  they 
may  have  possessed  ;  they  are  benevolent,  and  generally  do,  the 
right  thing  except  after  having  received  a  rouser  from  the  War 
Office.  The  rouser  has  the  effect  of  just  making  them  mad  ;  they 
become  careful  of  the  letter,  but  not  of  the  spirit  of  their  com- 
plicated instructions.  It  is  better  to  come  before  a  medical  board 
with  a  statement  from  your  doctor  regarding  your  case ;  usually 
you  are  ordered  to  bring  such  a  statement,  but  sometimes  it  only 
annoys  the  president  of  the  board. 

'  What  does  this  fellow  know  about  you  ? '  querulously  asked 
the  ancient  who  was  president  of  a  medical  board. 

'  Well,  sir,  I've  been  under  his  care  for  three  months/ 

'  Let  me  tell  you  this — it  doesn't  matter  what  these  doctors 
say  :  only  the  board  matters.  Don't  you  bother  about  doctors  and 
their  opinions  ;  we  are  here  to  tell  you  how  you  feel.' 

Without  doubt  the  chief  preoccupation  of  medical  boards  is 
the  correct  filling  in  of  the  army  forms  which  they  have  to  prepare  ; 
as  long  as  that  is  done  accurately  nothing  else  matters.  Therefore 
you  should  have  an  answer  ready  to  questions  as  to  your  name, 
rank,  regiment,  age,  and  date  of  disability.  Beyond  that  say 
little,  but  act  upon  Biblical  principles  and  limit  your  replies  to 
'  Yea,  yea,'  or  '  Nay,  nay,'  according  to  the  questions  of  the  board. 

To  be  a  successful  patient  requires  constant  practice,  but 
constant  practice  is  not  popular.  In  default  of  practice  only  rules 
can  guide  you.  The  whole  theory  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
Three  Golden  Rules  of  Conduct  for  Patients  : 

1.  Please  the  doctor. 

2.  Amuse  the  nurse. 

3.  Entertain  the  visitor. 
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1  WINDSOR — eleven  fifteen — on  the  right.'  The  girl  collector 
clipped  my  third-class  ticket  superciliously  ;  pointed  me  up  the 
platform. 

Sliding  out  of  Paddington,  it  seemed  to  me  for  a  moment  that 
the  years,  the  soiled  and  hectic  years,  had  been  peeled  from  my  mind 
as  a  writer  peels  the  soiled  blotting-paper  from  his  pad.  I  was 
boy  again,  '  going  back,'  after  the  holidays.  Such  a  beast  of  a  boy  ! 
over-intellectual  of  brain,  under-developed  of  body,  charing  at  all 
discipline,  stifling  in  the  scholastic  atmosphere.  My  whole  unformed 
character  revolted  at  the  thought  of  another  '  half '  (a  long  winter 
half,  with  compulsory  '  footer  )  in  the  company  of  raw  schoolboys 
(so  my  old  self  phrased  it),  under  the  domination  of  narrow-minded 
masters.  If  only  I  could  escape  from  that  narrowness,  escape 
any  whither  so  long  as  it  were  into  the  real  world,  the  world  of  men 
and  women.  .  .  . 

'  So  I  goes  up  to  him,  and  I  says  :  "  Sir,  if  the  order  is  for  the. 
company  to  retire  in  column  of  fours,  you  must  give  the  number 
of  the  leading  platoon."  ' 

The  argument  between  the  two  G.G.  sergeants — the  old  type, 
these,  beyond  any  doubting — jerked  me  from  reverie  into  the 
present ;  and  I  sat  listening  to  them,  vaguely  interested,  rather  proud 
of  myself  for  being  able  to  follow  the  intricacies  of  their  talk.  But 
through  it  all,  subconsciously,  I  saw  myself  as  youngster,  '  going 
back,'  hating  it.  And  as,  Slough  passed,  we  swung  round  the  brick 
causeway ;  as,  one  by  one,  the  known  landmarks  rose  into  view ; 
Apprehension — dark  bird  bred  of  neurasthenia  in  over-imaginative 
brain — croaked  ever  more  loudly  in  my  ear. 

Had  it  been  wise,  this  hurried  decision  to  revisit  the  past  ?  I 
had  made  no  secret  of  my  dislike  for  Eton,  and  all  that  Eton  stands 
for — her  self-satisfaction,  her  narrowness,  her  absurd  regard  for 
'  form  ' ;  had  lashed  out  at  her  more  than  once  with  unruly  tongue 
and  still  unrulier  pen.  Why,  then,  this  sudden  desire  to  see  her 
again  ?  Why  ? — croaked  the  bird  Apprehension — why  ?  why  ?  why  ? 

But  the  first  ghost  of  my  dead  self,  waiting,  untidy-hatted,  hands- 
in-pocket,  at  that  clean,  unhurried  station,  drove  all  but  one  thought 
from  my  mind.  As  I  walked  out  into  Windsor  ;  turned  left-handed 
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past  Layton's  where  always  we  used  to  lunch  together ;  swung 
down  the  corkscrew  hill  to  the  bridge  ;  it  came  to  me  that  there 
by  my  side,  visible,  tangible  almost,  She  walked.  And  my  heart 
knew — as  surely  never  before — a  great  thrill  of  recollection  for  her 
to  whose  comradeship  I  owe  so  proud  a  debt — to  my  mother  who, 
living,  denied  me  nothing  which  love  could  give ;  and,  dying,  bade 
me  not  grieve  for  her,  but  only  to  '  think  of  me  sometimes,  think 
kindly  of  me.'  .  .  . 

|So  thinking,  I  crossed  the  river. 

Windsor  has  changed  a  little  ;  here  and  there  a  new  and  staring 
shop  front  offends  the  remembering  eye :  but  the  Eton  street  is 
utterly  unaltered,  even  the  faces  one  passes  seem  those  of  yore. 
Their  talk,  at  any  rate,  is  the  same ;  I  catch  fragments  of  it  all 
my  way  to  Barnes  Pool. 

'  I  don't  quite  like  gray  overcoats,'  says  an  untidy  dandy  in 
'  tails '  to  his  scantier-clad  fellow,  as  they  eye  my  old-fashioned 
mufti  casually. 

'  Well,  it  oughtn't  to  have  a  strap  at  the  back,'  comments  the 
other. 

'  Who's  your  tailor  ?  '  The  conversation  dwindles,  dies  away 
behind  me. 

A  moment  later,  between  the  post-office  and  Devereux's  be- 
coloured  window,  I  find — naturally  enough — the  selfsame  perplexed 
father  searching  for  the  selfsame  apologetic  son,  who  will  be  '  most 
awfully  sorry  I  couldn't  meet  you,  pater,  but  we've  only  just  got 
out  of  school.'  And,  lo  !  here  he  comes — his  thirteen-year-old  face 
serious  as  that  of  an  Ambassador  welcoming  some  foreign  dignitary. 
Smiling,  I  stroll  on ;  to  linger  a  moment  in  front  of  the  print-shop 
(where  my  youth  bought  the  inevitable  '  Midnight  Steeplechase  '), 
and  conjure  up  the  legend  of  its  erstwhile  proprietor,  whose  high 
neck  bandage  gave  rise  to  the  rumour  that  he  had  tried  to  cut  his 
throat.  For  which,  if  true,  remembering  our  execrable  taste  in 
prints,  I  can  hardly  blame  him. 

By  now,  I  have  passed  Rowland's — the  identical  card  '  Home 
Orders  Supplied '  still  hangs  in  the  low  old-fashioned  window — 
and  Mat  Wright's  ;  have  turned  in  under  '  me  tutor's '  archway. 
The  same  six  tubs,  green-painted,  bright  with  marguerites  and 
geraniums,  still  stand  in  the  cobbled  courtyard ;  the  door  is  still 
open ;  the  same  dark  narrow  passage  still  half  welcomes,  half 
denies  welcome.  I  press  the  bell,  and  go  in. 
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Harris  the  old  butler  (time  has  polished  but  not  wrinkled  that 
saturnine  face)  comes  pottering,  shirt-sleeved  as  of  old,  from 
his  pantry.  His  name,  remembered  somehow,  rises  to  my  lips 
in  greeting.  But  already,  through  the  half-open  door  of  puppy 
hole  (I  should,  at  my  age,  write  pupil-roorn — but  can't)  I 
have  seen  '  me  tutor.'  He  is  seated  on  his  low  dais,  a  few  silent 
youngsters  at  the  forms  below.  Nothing  in  his  attitude — poise 
of  head,  position  of  hands,  set  of  shoulders — has  altered.  Only 
the  hair  seems  a  trifle  grayer.  He  recognises  me  as  I  cross  the 
room ;  holds  out  a  hand ;  smiles  a  welcome.  And  somehow,  with 
that  smile,  all  my  misgivings  of  an  hour  ago  vanish,  leaving  nothing 
behind  them  save  a  deep  feeling  of  pleasure,  of  gratitude.  I  have 
come  back  ! 

Yes ;  it  is  all  pleasure — the  clamber  about  the  house  (we 
have  built  a  new  wing  since  my  time,  added  eight  rooms,  bow- 
windowed,  looking  on  to  greenery)  ;  the  corridors  that  piece  them- 
selves together  bit  by  bit  in  my  memory,  as  a  child  builds  up  bricks  ; 
the  '  this  was  so-and-so's  in  your  time  '  from  him,  and  the  '  Yes, 
and  this  such-an-one's '  from  me ;  the  discovery  of  my  own 
narrow  chamber,  on  the  topmost  floor,  where  we  flush  a  small 
youngster,  deep  in  a  book — as  it  might  have  been  myself.  But 
time  has  done  away  with  that  red-striped  wall-paper  of  mine ;  and 
for  a  moment  the  lack  of  it  vexes  me  :  till  I  remember  how  few 
wall-papers — as  how  few  opinions,  paperings  of  the  mind — outlast 
the  lapse  of  seventeen  years. 

'  I  really  must  be  getting  back  to  pupil-room,'  he  says  at 
last ;  and  so,  promising  to  return  for  luncheon,  I  pass  out  into  the 
courtyard  once  more. 

Fate,  sternest  of  disciplinarians,  does  nothing  by  halves.  I  was 
to  be  converted,  fully  and  formally,  to  the  public-school  system 
which  I  had  despised.  To  serve  her  purposes  towards  that 
conversion,  fate  needed  one  man,  one  mood,  one  moment.  So, 
doubtless  smiling  a  little,  she  decreed  that  as  I  lounged  under 
the  autumnal  trees,  debating  with  myself  where  next  to  bend  my 
idle  steps,  I  should  meet  none  other  than  the  opener  of  all  the 
doors,  a  kindly  dignitary,  known  aforetime  ;  who,  recognising  me. 
brooked  no  denial,  but  led  the  quondam  scoffer  into  the  heart  of 
Eton— a  silent  spacious  residence  of  uncreaking  stairways  and 
high  cream-panelled  corridors,  where  the  very  spirit  of  scholarship 
seems  to  brood.  And  there,  utterly  and  unashamedly  jealous, 
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I  lingered  in  a  square  bookshelved  writing-room,  whence  from 
the  one  side  one  looked  up  across  the  high  immediate  green  of  woods 
to  the  gray  nearness  of  the  Castle,  and  from  the  other  down  a 
wide  vista  of  trees  that  fringed  the  flat  and  swirling  river. 

From  that  ideal  of  studies,  we  made  our  way  to  the  College 
library ;  and  stood  there  gossiping  a  full  half-hour  of  Aldi  and 
Incunabula,  till  the  dignitary,  moved  to  confidence,  produced 
for  my  inspection  his  latest  treasure — no  less  than  a  tiny  water- 
colour,  signed  '  R.  Rice,'  in  a  thin  frame  of  old  wood,  whose  opened 
back  reveals  in  the  handwriting  of  some  eighteenth-century  lady 
the  words  '  Percy  B.  Shelley,  aged  14  years. '  Now,  whether  this 
picture  be  authentic  or  not — the  high  cheek  bones,  the  staring 
eyes  seem  absolutely  identical  with  the  Curran  portrait — is  not 
for  me  to  judge.  All  I  know  is  that  to  me,  examining  it,  dream- 
ing of  how  rebellious  boyhood  sometimes  fructifies  into  genius, 
appeared  the  Head  himself,  not  the  awe-inspiring  Plancus  of  my 
youth,  but  a  younger  and  to-me-kindlier  personage,  of  winning 
smile  and  tactful  well-chosen  word.  .  .  . 

By  the  time  I  returned  to  '  me  tutor's,'  Eton  had  repossessed 
me,  heart  and  brain,  as  never  in  earlier  days. 

Luncheon  in  the  bare  dining-room,  with  the  three  crosswise 
tables,  brought  no  disillusionment,  only  a  riper  appreciation. 
I  was  introduced,  rapidly,  informally,  to  the  Head  of  the  House, 
the  Captain  of  the  Boats  :  talk  ran  easily  enough,  now  towards 
literature,  now  towards  sport.  Sexton  (minimus  of  the  my-time 
Sexton),  seated  on  my  right,  told  me  of  his  brother,  now  a  Major  ; 
'  me  tutor  '  (he  has  changed  his  place,  takes  a  central  seat  at  the 
first  long  table  instead  of  its  head)  spoke  a  little  of  old  times  ;  so 
that  memory  conjured  up  a  picture  of  a  diminutive  white  house, 
demolished  to  form  the  site  of  the  Memorial,  and  far-off  days  when 
no  silver  cups  adorned  the  dining-room,  and  house-colours  were  yet 
to  earn. 

There  was  the  old  silence  for  'grace,'  the  old  rattle  of  chairs  to 
the  last  syllable  of  '  benedicatur.' 

'  You  would  like  to  look  at  the  photographs,'  suggested  my 
host.  I  should  like  to  tell  the  story  of  those  photographs  to  some 
of  our  pacifists.  Here  is  a  house-four — wiped  out  utterly,  '  gone 
west '  from  cox  to  bow  :  here,  an  eleven  of  whom  but  two  (and 
they  wounded)  are  left.  .  .  .  Examining  them,  I  seemed  to  hear 
a  far-off  voice,  marvellously  futile,  but  marvellously  like  my  own, 
decrying  that  worn-out  institution — the  public  school ! 
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It  rained  after  lunch,  rained  all  through  '  absence,'  but  the 
clouds  cleared  before  three  o'clock.  So  that  I  spent  yet  another 
pleasant  hour,  gossiping  to  '  me  tutor  '  while  he  umpired  a  panting 
house-match,  and  realising — as  we  chased  up  and  down  the  sodden 
field — that  '  sneaking  '  and  '  cornering  '  were  still  mysteries  to 
me,  and  would  probably  remain  so  until  the  day  of  my  death. 

Game  over,  we  walked — egoist  and  altruist — a  full  mile  along 
the  Dorney  road,  deep  in  talk ;  and  came  home  early  to  silver 
tea-things  in  the  long  dining:room  with  the  French  windows  open- 
ing out  on  to  the  garden ;  and  at  a  quarter  to  five,  panicked  as  all 
neurasthenics  with  the  idea  that  I  might  lose  my  train,  I  bade  him 
au  revoir. 

Just  a  few  hours — but  strangely  stimulating.  In  them,  I 
think  Eton  taught  me  more  than  in  all  the  earlier  years  :  for 
she  taught  me — though  how  she  did  it,  I  do  not  yet  know— the 
meaning  of  our  public-school  education.  And  the  meaning  lies  in 
one  word — character.  Narrow,  the  system  may  be,  faulty  here  and 
there ;  but  because  it  insists  on  the  predominance  of  character 
over  intellect,  it  will  stand  fast,  as  I  believe  this  Empire  of  ours 
will  stand  fast. 

As  a  nation  we  are — Heaven  knows — far  from  perfect :  we 
lack  the  quick  intelligence  of  the  Italian,  the  keen  logic  of  the 
Frenchman,  the  vigour  of  America  ;  we  are  hypocritical,  casual, 
almost  devoid  of  sympathy  for  ideas  other  than  our  own.  But 
we  do  possess,  deep  down  under  our  dreadful  self-satisfaction,  a 
reverence  for  the  right  thing,  for  playing  the  game — in  a  word,  for 
character.  And  of  that  reverence,  our  public  schools  are  at  once 
the  fosterers  and  the  custodians.  Their  record  of  the  last  three 
years  is  the  best  testimony  to  the  value  of  it.  And  I  think  that 
when  the  new  era  dawns  ;  when  we  have  learned  sympathy — with 
our  own  wage-slaves,  with  our  Colonies,  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
when  we  realise  that  this  war  was  the  least  of  the  evils  to  which 
our  blindness  could  have  driven  us  ;  when  we  at  last  make  up  our 
minds  to  practise  the  doctrine  of  decency  which  we  have  just  begun 
to  preach  ;  then  the  public-school  tradition,  the  tradition  of  the 
'  right  thing/  will  com  efor  the  first  time  into  its  real  kingdom. 

GILBERT  FRANK  AU. 
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A   TALE  OF  THE  EXODUS. 
BY  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE   PROPHECY. 

WHETHER  or  no  the  Prince  Seti  saw  Userti  again  before  the  hour 
of  his  marriage  with  her  I  cannot  say,  because  he  never  told  me. 
Indeed  I  was  not  present  at  the  marriage,  for  the  reason  that  I  had 
been  granted  leave  to  return  to  Memphis,  there  to  settle  my  affairs 
and  sell  my  house  on  entering  upon  my  appointment  as  private 
scribe  to  his  Highness.  Thus  it  came  about  that  fourteen  full  days 
went  by  from  that  of  the  holding  of  the  Court  of  Betrothal  before 
I  found  myself  standing  once  more  at  the  gate  of  the  Prince's  palace, 
attended  by  a  servant  who  led  an  ass  on  which  were  laden  all  my 
manuscripts  and  certain  possessions  that  had  descended  to  me 
from  my  ancestors  with  the  title-deeds  of  their  tombs.  Different 
indeed  was  my  reception  on  this  my  second  coming.  Even  as  I 
reached  the  steps  the  old  chamberlain  Pambasa  appeared,  running 
down  them  so  fast  that  his  white  robes  and  beard  streamed  upon 
the  air. 

'  Greeting,  most  learned  scribe,  most  honourable  Ana/  he  panted. 
'  Glad  indeed  am  I  to  see  you,  since  every  hour  his  Highness  asks 
if  you  have  returned,  and  blames  me  because  you  have  not  come. 
Verily  I  believe  that  if  you  had  stayed  upon  the  road  another  day 
I  should  have  been  sent  to  look  for  you,  who  have  had  sharp  words 
said  to  rne  because  I  did  not  arrange  that  you  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  guard,  as  though  the  Vizier  Nehesi  would  have  paid 
the  costs  of  a  guard  without  the  direct  order  of  Pharaoh.  0  most 
excellent  Ana.  give  me  of  the  charm  which  you  luve  doubtle?s 
used  to  win  the  love  of  our  royal  master,  and  I  will  pay  you  well 
for  it  who  find  it  easier  to  earn  his  wrath/ 

'  I  will.  Pambasa.  Here  it  is — write  better  stories  than  I  do 
instead  of  telling  them,  and  he  will  love  you  more  than  he  does 
me.  But  pay — how  went  the  marriage  ?  I  have  beard  upon  the 
way  that  it  was  very  splendid/ 
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'  Splendid  !  Oh  !  it  was  ten  times  more  than  splendid.  It  was 
as  though  the  god  Osiris  were  once  more  wed  to  the  goddess  Isis 
in  the  very  halls  of  heaven.  Indeed  his  Highness,  the  bridegroom, 
was  dressed  as  a  god,  yes,  he  wore  the  robes  and  the  holy  ornaments 
of  Amon.  And  the  procession !  And  the  feast  that  Pharaoh 
gave  !  I  tell  you  that  the  Prince  was  so  overcome  with  joy  and  all 
this  weight  of  glory  that,  before  it  was  over,  looking  at  him  I  saw 
that  his  eyes  were  closed,  being  dazzled  by  the  gleam  of  gold  and 
jewels  and  the  loveliness  of  his  royal  bride.  He  told  me  thpt  it 
was  so  himself,  fearing  perhaps  lest  I  should  have  thought  that 
he  was  asleep.  Then  there  were  the  presents,  something  to  every 
one  of  us  according  to  his  degree.  I  got — well,  it  matters  not. 
And,  learned  Ana,  I  did  not  forget  you.  Knowing  well  that  every- 
thing would  be  gone  before  you  returned  I  spoke  your  name  in  the 
ear  of  his  Highness,  offering  to  keep  your  gift/ 

'  Indeed,  Pambasa,  and  what  did  he  say  ? ' 

'  He  said  that  he  was  keeping  it  himself.  When  I  stared  wonder- 
ing what  it  might  be,  for  I  saw  nothing  on  him,  he  added  "  It  is 
here,"  and  touched  the  private  signet  guard  that  he  has  always 
worn,  an  ancient  ring  of  gold,  but  of  no  great  value  I  should  say, 
with  "  Beloved  of  Thoth  and  of  the  King  "  cut  upon  it.  It  seems 
that  he  must  take  it  off  to  make  room  for  another  and  much  finer 
ring  which  her  Highness  has  given  him/ 

Now,  by  this  time,  the  ass  having  been  unloaded  by  the  slaves 
and  led  away,  we  had  passed  through  the  hall  where  many  were 
idling  as  ever,  aud  were  come  to  the  private  apartments  of  the 
palace. 

'  This  way/  said  Pambasa.  '  The  orders  are  that  I  am  to 
take  you  to  the  Prince  wherever  he  may  be,  and  just  now  he  is 
seated  in  the  great  apartment  with  her  Highness,  where  they  have 
been  receiving  homage  and  deputations  from  distant  cities.  The 
last  left  about  half  an  hour  ago/ 

'  First  I  will  prepare  myself,  worthy  Pambasa/  I  began. 

'  No,  no,  the  orders  are  instant,  I  dare  not  disobey  them. 
Enter/  and  with  a  courtly  flourish  he  drew  a  rich  curtain. 

'  By  Amon/  exclaimed  a  weary  voice  which  I  knew  as  that 
of  the  Prince,  '  here  come  more  councillors  or  priests.  Prepare, 
my  sister,  prepare  ! ' 

'  I  pray  you,  Seti/  answered  another  voice,  that  of  Userti,  '  to 
learn  to  call  me  by  my  right  name,  which  is  no  longer  sister.  Nor, 
indeed,  am  I  your  full  sister/ 
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'I  crave  your  pardon/  said  Seti.  'Prepare,  Royal  Wife, 
prepare  ! ' 

By  now  the  curtain  was  fully  drawn  and  I  stood,  travel-stained, 
forlorn  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  trembling  a  little — for  I  feared  her 
Highness — in  the  doorway,  hesitating  to  pass  the  threshold.  Beyond 
was  a  splendid  chamber  full  of  light,  in  the  centre  of  which  upon 
a  carven  and  gilded  chair,  one  of  two  that  were  set  there,  sat  her 
Highness  magnificently  apparelled,  faultlessly  beautiful  and  calm. 
She  was  engaged  in  studying  a  painted  roll,  left  no  doubt  by  the 
last  deputation,  for  others  .similar  to  it  were  laid  neatly  side  by 
side  upon  a  table. 

The  second  chair  was  empty,  for  the  Prince  was  walking  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  the  chamber,  his  ceremonial  robe  somewhat 
disarrayed  and  the  uraeus  circlet  of  gold  which  he  wore,  tilted  back 
upon  his  head,  because  of  his  habit  of  running  his  fingers  through 
his  brown  hair.  As  I  still  stood  in  the  dark  shadow,  for  Pambasa 
had  left  me,  and  thus  remained  unseen,  the  talk  went  on. 

'  I  am  prepared,  Husband.  Pardon  me,  it  is  you  who  look 
otherwise.  Why  would  you  dismiss  the  scribes  and  household 
before  the  ceremony  was  ended  ? ' 

'  Because  they  wearied  me,'  said  Seti,  '  with  their  continual 
bowing  and  praising  and  formalities.' 

'  In  which  I  saw  nothing  unusual.  Now  they  must  be  re- 
called.' 

'  Let  whoever  it  is  enter,'  he  exclaimed. 

Then  I  stepped  forward  into  the  light,  prostrating  myself. 

'  Why,'  he  cried, '  it  is  Ana  returned  from  Memphis !  Draw  near, 
Ana,  and  a  thousand  welcomes  to  you.  Do  you  know  I  thought 
that  you  were  another  high-priest,  or  governor  of  some  Nome  of 
which  I  never  heard.' 

'  Ana  !  Who  is  Ana  ?  '  asked  the  Princess.  '  Oh  !  I  remember, 

that  scribe .  Well,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  returned  from  Memphis/ 

and  she  eyed  my  dusty  robe. 

'  Royal  One/  I  murmured  abashed,  '  do  not  blame  me  that  I 
enter  your  presence  thus.  Pambasa  led  me  here  against  my  will 
by  the  direct  order  of  the  Prince.' 

'  Is  it  so  ?  Say,  Seti,  does  this  man  bring  tidings  of  import  from 
Memphis  that  you  needed  his  presence  in  such  haste  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Userti,  at  least  I  think  so.  You  have  the  writings  safe, 
have  you  not,  Ana  ?  ' 

'  Quite  safe,  your  Highness/  I  answered,  though  I  knew  not  of 
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what  writings  he  spoke,  unless  they  were  the  manuscripts  of  my 
stories. 

*  Then,  my  Lord,  I  will  leave  you  to  talk  of  the  tidings  from 
Memphis  and  these  writing?/  said  the  Princess. 

'  Yes,  yes.  We  must  talk  of  them,  Userti.  Also  of  the  journey 
to  the  land  of  Goshen  on  which  Ana  starts  with  me  to-morrow/ 

'  To-morrow  !  Why  this  morning  you  told  me  it  was  fixed  for 
three  days  hence.' 

'  Did  I,  Sister — I  mean  Wife  ?  If  so.  it  was  because  I  was  not 
sure  whether  Ana,  who  is  to  be  my  chariot  companion,  would  be 
back.' 

'  A  scribe  your  chariot  companion  !  Surely  it  would  be  more 
fitting  that  your  cousin  Amenmeses ' 

'  To  Set  with  Amenmeses  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  You  know  well, 
Userti,  that  the  man  is  hateful  to  me  with  his  cunning  yet  empty 
talk.' 

'  Indeed  1  I  grieve  to  hear  it,  for  when  you  hate  you  show  it, 
and  Amenmeses  may  be  a  bad  enemy.  Then  if  not  our  cousin 
Amenmeses  who  is  not  hateful  to  me,  there  is  Saptah.' 

'  I  thank  you  ;   I  will  not  travel  in  a  cage  with  a  jackal.' 

'  Jackal  !  I  do  not  love  Saptah,  but  one  of  the  royal  blood  of 
Egypt  a  jackal !  Then  there  is  Nehesi  the  Vizier,  or  the  General  of 
the  escort  whose  name  I  forget/ 

'  Do  you  think,  Userti,  that  I  wish  to  talk  about  state  economies 
with  that  old  money -sack,  or  to  listen  to  boastings  of  deeds  he  never, 
did  in  war  from  a  half-bred  Nubian  butcher  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  know,  Husband.  Yet  of  what  will  you  talk  with 
this  Ana  ?  Of  poems,  I  suppose,  and  such  silliness.  Or  will  it  be 
perchance  of  Merapi,  Moon  of  Israel,  whom  I  gather  both  of  you 
think  so  beautiful.  Well,  have  your  way.  You  tell  me  that  I  am 
not  to  accompany  you  upon  this  journey,  I  your  new-made  wife, 
and  now  I  find  that  it  is  because  you  wish  my  place  to  be  filled 
by  a  writer  of  tales  whom  you  picked  up  the  other  day — your  "  twin 
in  Ha  "  forsooth  !  Fare  you  well,  my  Lord,'  and  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  gathering  up  her  robes  with  both  hands. 

Then  Seti  grew  angry. 

'  Userti,'  he  said  stamping  upon  the  floor, '  you  should  not  use 
such  words.  You  know  well  that  I  do  not  take  you  with  me  because 
there  may  be  danger  yonder  among  the  Hebrews.  Moreover,  ifc 
is  not  Pharaoh's  wish/ 

She  turned  and  answered  with  cold  courtesy, 
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'  Then  I  crave  your  pardon  and  thank  rou  for  your  kind  thought 
for  the  safety  of  my  person.  I  knew  not  this  mission  was  so  dan- 
gerous. Be  careful,  Seti,  that  the  scribe  Ana  comes  to  no  harm.' 

So  saying  she  bowed  and  vanished  through  the  curtains. 

'  Ana/  said  Seti,  '  tell  me,  for  I  never  was  quick  at  figures,  how 
many  minutes  is  it  from  now  till  the  fourth  hour  to-morrow  morning 
when  I  shall  order  my  chariot  to  be  ready  ?  Also,  do  you  know 
whether  it  is  possible  to  get  from  Goshen  across  the  marshes  and 
to  return  by  Syria  ?  Or,  failing  that,  to  travel  across  the  desert  to 
Thebes  and  return  down  the  Nile  in  the  spring  ? ' 

1  Oh  !  my  Prince,  my  Prince,'  I  said,  '  I  pray  you  to  dismiss  me. 
Let  me  go  anywhere  out  of  the  reach  of  her  Highness  'a  tongue/ 

'  It  is  strange  how  alike  we  think  upon  every  matter,  Ana,  even 
of  Merapi  and  the  tongues  of  royal  ladies.  Hearken  to  my  com- 
mand. You  are  not  to  go.  If  it  is  a  question  of  gfoing,  there  are 
others  who  will  go  first.  Moreover,  you  cannot  go,  but  must  stay 
and  bear  your  burdens  as  I  bear  mine.  Remember  the  broken 
cup,  Ana/ 

'  I  remember,  my  Prince,  but  sooner  would  I  be  scourged  with 
reds  than  by  such  words  as  those  to  which  I  must  listen/ 

Yet  that  very  night,  when  I  had  left  the  Prince,  I  was  destined 
to  hear  more  pleasant  words  from  this  same  changeful,  or  perchance 
politic,  royal  lady.  She  sent  for  me  and  I  went,  much  afraid. 
I  found  her  in  a  small  chamber  alone,  save  for  one  old  lady  of 
honour  who  sat  at  the  end  of  the  room  and  appeared  to  be  deaf, 
which  perhaps  was  why  she  was  chosen.  Userti  bade  me  be  seated 
before  her  very  courteously,  and  spoke  to  me  thus,  whether  because 
of  some  talk  she  had  held  with  the  Prince  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

'  Scribe  Ana,  I  ask  your  pardon  if,  being  vexed  and  wearied, 
I  said  to  you  and  of  you  to-day  what  I  now  wish  I  had  left  unsaid. 
I  know,  well  that  you,  being  of  the  gentle  blood  of  Egypt,  will  mak« 
no  report  of  what  you  heard  outside  these  walls/ 

'  May  my  tongue  be  cut  out  first/  I  answered. 

'  It  seems,  Scribe  Ana,  that  my  lord  the  Prince  has  taken  a 
great  love  of  you.  How  or  why  this  came  about  so  suddenly,  you 
being  a  man,  I  do  not  understand,  but  I  am  sure  that  as  it  is  so,  it 
must  be  because  there  is  much  in  you  to  love,  since  never  did  I 
know  the  Prince  to  show  deep  regard  for  one  who  was  not  most 
honourable  and  worthy.  Now  things  being  so,  it  is  plain  that  you 
will  become  the  favourite  of  his  Highness,  a  man  who  does  not 
change  his  mind  in  such  matters,  and  that  he  will  tell  you  all  his 
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secret  thoughts,  perhaps  some  that  he  hides  from  the  Councillors 
of  State,  or  even  from  me.  In  fact  you  will  grow  into  a  power  in 
the  land  and  perhaps  one  day  be  the  greatest  in  it — after  Pharaoh, 
although  you  may  still  seem  to  be  but  a  private  scribe. 

'  I  do  not  pretend  to  you  that  I  should  have  wished  this  to  be  so, 
who  would  rather  that  my  husband  had  but  one  real  councillor 
— myself.  Yet  seeing  that  it  is  so,  I  bow  my  head,  hoping  that 
it  may  be  decreed  for  the  best.  If  ever  any  jealousy  should  over- 
come me  in  this  matter  and  I  should  speak  sharply  to  you,  as  I 
did  to-day,  I  ask  your  pardon  in  advance  for  that  which  has  not 
happened,  as  I  have  asked  it  for  that  which  has  happened.  I  pray 
of  you,  Scribe  Ana,  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  influence  the  mind 
of  the  Prince  for  good,  since  he  is  easily  led  by  any  whom  he  loves. 
I  pray  you  also,  being  quick  and  clever,  as  I  see  well  you  are,  that 
you  will  make  *a  study  of  statecraft,  and  of  the  policies  of  our  royal 
House,  coming  to  me,  if  it  be  needful,  for  instruction  therein,  so 
that  you  may  be  able  to  guide  the  feet  of  the  Prince  aright,  should 
he  turn  to  you  for  counsel/ 

'  All  of  this  I  will  do,  your  Highness,  if  by  any  chance  it  lies 
in  my  power,  though  who  am  I  that  I  should  hope  to  make  a  path 
for  the  feet  of  kings  ?  Moreover,  I  would  add  this,  although  he  is 
so  gentle-natured,  I  think  that  in  the  end  the  Prince  is  one  who  will 
always  choose  his  own  path/ 

'  It  may  be  so,  Ana.  At  the  least  I  thank  you.  I  pray  you  to  be 
sure  also  that  in  me  you  will  always  have  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy, 
although  at  times  the  quickness  of  my  nature,  which  has  never  been 
controlled,  may  lead  you  to  think  otherwise.  Now  I  will  say  one 
more  thing  that  shall  be  secret  between  us.  I  know  that  the 
Prince  loves  me  as  a  friend  and  relative  rather  than  as  a  wife,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  sought  this  marriage  of  himself,  as  is  perhaps 
natural.  I  know,  too,  that  othef  women  will  come  into  his  life, 
though  these  may  be  fewer  than  in  the  case  of  most  kings,  because 
he  is  more  hard  to  please.  Of  such  I  cannot  complain,  as  this  is 
according  to  the  customs  of  our  country.  I  fear  but  one  thing — 
namely  that  some  woman,  ceasing  to  be  his  plaything,  may  take 
Seti's  heart  and  make  him  altogether  hers.  In  this  matter,  Scribe 
Ana,  as  in  others  I  ask  your  help,  since  I  would  be  queen  of  Egypt 
in  all  ways,  not  in  name  only/ 

'  Your  Highness,  how  can  I  say  to  the  Prince — "  So  much  shall 
you  love  this  or  that  woman  and  no  more  "  ?  Moreover,  why 
do  you  fear  that  which  has  not  and  may  never  come  about  ?  ' 
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1 1  do  not  know  how  you  can  say  such  a  thing,  Scribe,  still 
I  ask  you  to  say  it  if  you  can.  As  to  why  I  fear,  it  is  because 
I  seem  to  feel  the  near  shadow  of  some  woman  lying  cold  upon 
me  and  building  a  wall  of  blackness  between  his  Highness  and 
myself.' 

'  It  is  but  a  dream,  Princess.' 

'  Mayhap.  I  hope  so.  Yet  I  think  otherwise.  Oh  !  Ana, 
cannot  you,  who  study  the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  understand 
my  case  ?  I  have  married  where  I  can  never  hope  to  be  loved 
as  other  women  are,  I  who  am  a  wife,  yet  not  a  wife.  I  read  your 
thought  ;  it  is — why  then  did  you  marry  ?  Since  I  have  told  you 
so  much  I  will  tell  you  that  also.  First,  it  is  because  the  Prince 
is  different  from  other  men  and  in  his  own  fashion  above  them, 
yes,  far  above  any  with  whom  I  could  have  wed  as  royal  heiress  of 
Egypt.  Secondly,  because  being  cut  off  from  love,'what  remains 
to  me  but  ambition  ?  At  least  I  would  be  a  great  queen,  as  was 
Hatshepu  in  her  day,  and  lift  my  country  out  of  the  many  troubles 
in  which  it  is  sunk  and  write  my  name  large  upon  the  books  of 
history,  which  I  could  only  do  by  taking  Pharaoh's  heir  to  husband, 
as  is  my  duty.' 

She  brooded  a  while,  then  added, '  Now  I  have  shown  you  all  my 
thought.  Whether  I  have  been  wise  to  do  so  the  gods  know  alone 
and  time  will  tell  me.' 

'  Princess,'  I  said, '  I  thank  you  for  trusting  me  and  I  will  help 
you  if  I  may.  Yet  I  am  troubled.  I,  a  humble  man  if  of  good 
blood,  who  a  little  while  ago  was  but  a  scribe  and  a  student,  a 
dreamer  who  had  known  trouble  also,  have  suddenly  by  chance, 
or  some  divine  decree,  been  lifted  high  in  the  favour  of  the  heir 
of  Egypt,  and  it  would  seem  have  even  won  your  trust.  Now  I 
wonder  how  I  shall  bear  myself  in  this  new  place  which  in  truth 
I  never  sought.' 

'  I  do  not  know,  who  find  the  present  and  its  troubles  enough  to 
carry.  But,  doubtless,  the  decree  of  which  you  speak  that  set  you 
there  has  also  written  down  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  all.  Mean- 
while, I  have  a  gift  for  you.  Say,  Scribe,  have  you  ever  handled 
any  weapon  besides  a  pen  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  your  Highness,  as  a  lad  I  was  skilled  in  sword  play. 
Moreover,  though  I  do  not  love  war  and  bloodshed,  some  years 
ago  I  fought  in  the  great  battle  between  the  Ninebow  Barbarians, 
when  Pharaoh  called  upon  the  young  men  of  Memphis  to  do  their 
part.  With  my  own  hands  I  slew  two  in  fair  fight,  though  one 
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nearly  brought  me  to  my  end,'  and  I  pointed  to  a  scar  which  showed 
red  through  my  grey  hair  where  a  spear  had  bitten  deep. 

'  It  is  well,  or  so  I  think,  who  love  soldiers  better  than  stainers 
of  papyrus  pith.' 

Then,  going  to  a  painted  chest  of  reeds,  she  took  from  it  a 
wonderful  shirt  of  mail  fashioned  of  bronze  rings,  and  a  short 
sword  also  of  bronze,  having  a  golden  hilt  of  which  the  end  was 
shaped  to  the  likeness  of  the  head  of  a  lion,  and  with  her  own 
hands  gave  them  to  me,  saying, 

'  These  are  spoils  that  my  grandsire,  the  great  Rameses,  took 
in  his  youth  from  a  prince  of  the  Khitah,  whom  he  smote  with  his 
own  hands  in  Syria  in  that  battle  whereof  your  grandfather  made 
the  poem.  Wear  the  shirt,  which  no  spear  will  pierce,  beneath 
your  robe  and  gird  the  sword  about  you  when  you  go  down  yonder 
among  the  Israelites,  whom  I  do  not  trust.  I  have  given  a  like 
coat  to  the  Prince.  Let  it  be  your  duty  to  see  that  it  is  upon  his 
sacred  person  day  and  night.  Let  it  be  your  duty  also,  if  need 
arises,  with  this  sword  to  defend  him  to  the  death.  Farewell.' 

'  May  all  the  gods  reject  me  from  the  Fields  of  the  Blessed  if 
I  fail  in  this  trust,'  I  answered,  and  departed  wondering,  to  seek 
sleep  which,  as  it  chanced,  I  was  not  to  find  for  a  while. 

For  as  I  went  down  the  corridor,  led  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
household,  whom  should  I  find  waiting  at  the  end  of  it  but  old 
Pambasa  to  inform  me  with  many  bows  that  the  Prince  needed 
my  presence.  I  asked  how  that  could  be  seeing  he  had  dismissed 
me  for  the  night.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  but  he  was 
.commanded  to  conduct  me  to  the  private  chamber,  the  same  room 
in  which  I  had  first  seen  his  Highness.  Thither  I  went  and  found 
him  warming  himself  at  the  fire,  for  the  night  was  cold.  Looking 
up  he  bade  Pambasa  admit  those  who  were  waiting,  then  noting 
the  shirt  of  mail  and  the  sword  I  carried  in  my  hand,  said, 

'  You  have  been  with  the  Princess,  have  you  not,  and  she  must 
have  had  much  to  say  to  you,  for  your  talk  was  long  ?  Well,  I 
think  I  can  guess  its  purport  who  from  a  child  have  known  her 
mind.  She  told  you  to  watch  me  well,  body  and  heart  and  all  that 
ccmes  from  the  heart — oh  !  and  much  else.  Also  she  gave  you  that 
Syrian  gear  to  wear  among  the  Hebrews  as  she  has  given  the  like  to 
me,  being  of  a  careful  mind  which  foresees  everything.  Now,hearken, 
Ana ;  I  grieve  to  keep  you  from  your  rest,  who  must  be  weary 
both  with  talk  and  travel.  But  old  Bakenkhonsu,  whom  you  know, 
waits  without,  and  with  him  Ki  the  great  magician,  whom  I  think 
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you  have  not  seen.  He  is  a  man  of  wonderful  lore  and  in  some 
ways  not  altogether  human.  At  least  he  does  strange  feats  of 
magic,  and  at  times  both  the  past  and  the  future  seem  to  be  open  to 
his  sight,  though  as  we  know  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  who  can 
tell  \\  hether  he  reads  them  truly  ?  Doubtless  he  has,  or  thinks  he 
has,  some  message  to  me  from  the  heavens,  which  I  thought  you 
might  wish  to  hear/ 

'  I  wish  it  much,  Prince,  if  I  am  worthy,  and  you  will  protect 
me  from  the  anger  of  this  magician  whom  I  fear/ 

'  Anger  sometimes  turns  to  trust,  Ana.  Did  you  not  find  it 
so  just  now  in  the  case  of  her  Highness,  as  I  told  you  might  very 
well  happen  ?  Hush  !  They  come.  Be  seated  and  prepare  your 
tablets  to  make  record  of  what  they  say/ 

The  curtains  were  drawn  and  through  them  came  the  aged 
Bakenkhonsu  leaning  upon  his  staff,  and  with  him  another  man,  Ki 
himself,  clad  in  a  white  robe  and  having  his  head  shaven,  for  he 
was  an  hereditary  priest  of  Amon  of  Thebes  and  an  initiate  of 
Isis,  Mother  of  Mysteries.  Also  his  office  was  that  of  Kherheb, 
or  chief  magician  of  Egypt.  At  first  sight  there  was  nothing 
strange  about  this  man.  Indeed,  he  might  well  have  been  a  middle- 
aged  merchant  by  his  looks  ;  in  body  he  was  short  and  stout ; 
in  face  fat  and  smiling.  But  in  this  jovial  countenance  were  set 
two  very  strange  eyes,  grey-hued  rather  than  black.  While  the 
rest  of  the  face  seemed  to  smile  these  eyes  looked  straight  into 
nothingness  as  do  those  of  a  statue.  Indeed  they  were  like  to  the 
eyes  or  rather  the  eye-places  of  a  stone  statue,  so  deeply  were  they  set 
into  the  head.  For  my  part  I  can  only  say  I  thought  them  awful, 
and  by  their  look  judged  that  whatever  Ki  might  be  he  was  no  cheat. 

This  strange  pair  bowed  to  the  Prince  and  seated  themselves 
at  a  sign  from  him,  Bakenkhonsu  upon  a  stool  because  he  found  it 
difficult  to  rise,  and  Ki,  who  was  younger,  scribe  fashion  on  the 
ground. 

'  What  did  I  tell  you,  Bakenkhonsu  ? '  said  Ki  in  a  full,  rich  voice, 
ending  the  words  with  a  curious  chuckle. 

'  You  told  me,  Magician,  that  we  should  find  the  Prince  in  this 
chamber  of  which  you  described  every  detail  to  me  as  I  see  it  now, 
although  neither  of  us  have  entered  it  before.  You  said  also  that 
seated  therein  on  the  ground  would  be  the  scribe  Ana,  whom  I  know 
but  you  do  not,  having  in  his  hands  waxen  tablets  and  a  stylus 
and  by  him  a  coat  of  curious  mail  and  a  lion-hilted  sword/ 

'That  is  strange/  interrupted  the  Prince,  'but  forgive  me, 
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Bakenkhonsu  sees  these  things.  If  you,  0  Ki,  would  tell  us  what 
is  written  upon  Ana's  tablets  which  neither  of  you  can  see,  it  would 
be  stranger  still,  that  is  if  anything  is  written.' 

Ki  smiled  and  stared  upwards  at  the  ceiling.    Presently  he  said, 

'  The  scribe  Ana  uses  a  shorthand  of  his  own  that  is  not  easy  to 
decipher.  Yet  I  see  written  on  the  tablets  the  price  he  obtained 
for  some  house  in  a  city  that  is  not  named — it  is  so  much.  Also 
I  see  the  sums  he  disbursed  for  himself,  a  servant,  and  the  food  of 
an  ass  at  two  inns  where  he  stopped  upon  a  journey.  They  are 
so  much  and  so  much.  Also  there  is  a  list  of  papyrus  rolls  and  the 
words  "  blue  cloak,"  and  then  an  erasure/ 

'  Is  that  right,  Ana  ?  '  asked  the  Prince. 

'  Quite  right/  I  answered  with  awe,  '  only  the  words  "  blue 
cloak,"  which  it  is  true  I  wrote  upon  the  tablet,  have  also  been 
erased/ 

Ki  chuckled  and  turned  his  eyes  from  the  ceiling  to  my  face. 

'  Would  your  Highness  wish  me  to  tell  you  anything  of  what  is 
written  upon  the  tablets  of  this  scribe's  memory  as  well  as  upon 
those  of  wax  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  ?  They  are  easier  to 
decipher  than  the  others  and  I  see  on  them  many  things  of  interest. 
For  instance,  secret  words  that  seem  to  have  been  said  to  him 
by  some  Great  One  within  an  hour,  matters  of  high  policy,  I  think. 
For  instance,  a  certain  saying,  I  think  of  your  Highnesses,  as  to 
shivering  upon  the  edge  of  water  on  a  cold  day,  which  when  entered 
produced  heat,  and  the  answer  thereto.  For  instance,  words  that 
were  spoken  in  this  palace  when  an  alabaster  cup  was  broke.  By 
the  way,  Scribe,  that  was  a  very  good  place  you  chose  in  which  to 
hide  one  half  of  the  cup  in  the  false  bottom  of  a  chest  in  your 
chamber,  a  chest  that  is  fastened  with  a  cord  and  sealed  with  a 
scarab  of  the  time  of  the  second  Rameses.  I  think  that  the  other 
half  of  the  cup  is  somewhat  nearer  at  hand,'  and  turning,  he  stared 
at  the  wall  where  I  could  see  nothing  save  slabs  of  alabaster. 

Now  I  sat  open-mouthed,  for  how  could  this  man  know  these 
things,  and  the  Prince  laughed  ou'cright,  saying, 

'  Ana,  I  begin  to  think  you  keep  your  counsel  ill.  At  least  I 
should  think  so,  were  it  not  that  you  have  had  no  time  to  tell  what 
the  Princess  yonder  may  have  said  to  you,  and  can  scarcely  know 
the  trick  of  the  sliding  panel  in  that  wall  which  I  have  never  shown 
to  you.' 

Ki  chuckled  again  and  a  smile  grew  on  old  Bakenkhonsu's 
broad  and  wrinkled  face. 
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'  0  Prince,'  I  began,  '  I  swear  to  you  that  never  has  one  word 
passed  my  lips  of  aught ' 

'  I  know  it,  friend,'  broke  in  the  Prince, '  but  it  seems  there  are 
some  who  do  not  wait  for  words  but  can  read  the  Book  of  Thought. 
Therefore  it  is  well  not  to  meet  them  too  often,  since  all  have 
thoughts  that  should  be  known  only  to  them  and  God.  Magician, 
what  is  your  business  with  me  ?  Speak  on  as  though  we  were  alone.' 

'  This,  Prince.  You  go  upon  a  journey  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  all  have  heard.  Now,  Bakenkhonsu  and  I,  also  two  seers  of  my 
College,  seeing  that  we  all  love  you  and  that  your  welfare  is  much 
to  Egypt,  have  separately  sought  out  the  future  as  regards  the 
issue  of  this  journey.  Although  what  we  have  learned  differs  in 
some  matters,  on  others  it  is  the  same.  Therefore  we  thought  it 
our  duty  to  tell  you  what  we  have  learned.' 

'  Say  on;  Kherheb.' 

'  First,  then,  that  your  Highness's  life  will  be  in  danger.' 

'  Life  is  always  in  danger,  Ki.  Shall  I  lose  it  ?  If  so,  do  not 
fear  to  tell  me.' 

'  We  do  not  know,  but  we  think  not,  because  of  the  rest  that 
is  revealed  to  us.  We  learn  that  it  is  not  your  body  only  that  will 
be  in  danger.  Upon  this  journey  you  will  see  a  woman  whom 
you  will  come  to  love.  This  woman  will,  we  think,  bring  you  much 
sorrow  and  also  much  joy.' 

'  Then  perhaps  that  journey  is  worth  making,  Ki,  since  many 
travel  far  before  they  can  find  aught  that  they  can  love.  Tell  me, 
have  I  met  this  woman  ?  ' 

'  There  we  are  troubled,  Prince,  for  it  would  seem — unless  we 
are  deceived — that  you  have  met  her  often  and  often  ;  that  you 
have  known  her  for  thousands  of  years,  as  you  have  known  that 
man  at  your  side  for  thousands  of  years.' 

Seti's  face  grew  very  interested. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Magician  ?  '  he  asked,  eyeing  him  keenly. 
'  How  can  I  who  am  still  young  have  known  a  woman  and  a  man 
for  thousands  of  years  ?  ' 

Ki  considered  him  with  his  strange  eyes,  and  answered, 
'  You  have  many  titles,  Prince.    Is  not  one  of  them  "  Lord  of 
Re-births,"  and  if  so,  how  did  you  get  it  and  what  does  it  mean  ?  ' 

'  It  is.  What  it  means  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  given  to  me 
because  of  some  dream  that  my  mother  had  the  night  before  I  was 
born.  Do  you  tell  me  what  it  means,  since  you  seem  to  know  so 
much.' 
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'  I  cannot,  Prince.  The  secret  is  not  one  that  has  been  shown 
to  me.  Yet  there  was  an  aged  man,  a  magician  like  myself  from 
whom  I  learned  much  in  my  youth — Bakenkhonsu  here  knew  him 
well — who  made  a  study  of  this  matter.  He  told  me  he  was  sure, 
because  it  had  been  revealed  to  him,  that  men  do  not  live  once 
only  and  then  depart  hence  for  ever.  He  said  that  they  live  many 
times  and  in  many  shapes,  though  not  always  on  this  world,  and 
that  between  each  life  there  is  a  wall  of  darkness.' 

'  If  so,  of  what  use  are  lives  which  we  do  not  remember  after 
death  has  shut  the  door  of  each  of  them  ?  ' 

'  The  doors  may  open  again  at  last,  Prince,  and  show  us  all 
the  chambers  through  which  our  feet  have  wandered  from  the 
beginning/ 

'  Our  religion  teaches  us,  Ki,  that  after  death  we  live  eternally 
elsewhere  in  our  own  bodies,  which  we  find  again  on  the  day  of 
resurrection.  Now  eternity,  having  no  end,  can  have  no  beginning  ; 
it  is  a  circle.  Therefore  if  the  one  be  true,  namely  that  we  live  on, 
it  would  seem  that  the  other  must  be  true,  namely  that  we  have 
always  lived/ 

'  That  is  well  reasoned,  Prince.  In  the  early  days  before  priests 
froze  the  thought  of  man  into  blocks  of  stone  and  built  of  them 
shrines  to  a  thousand  gods,  many  held  that  this  reasoning  was  true, 
as  then  they  held  that  there  was  but  one  god/ 

'As  do  these  Israelites  whom  I  go  to  visit.  What  say  you 
of  their  gcd,  Ki  ? ' 

'  That  he  is  the  same  as  our  gods,  Prince.  To  men's  eyes  God 
has  many  faces,  and  each  swears  that  the  one  he  sees  is  the  only 
true  god.  Yet  they  are  wrong,  for  all  are  true/ 

'  Or  perchance  false,  Ki,  unless  even  falsehood  is  a  part  of 
truth.  Well,  you  have  told  me  of  two  dangers,  one  to  my  body  and 
one  to  my  heart.  Has  any  other  been  revealed  to  your  wisdom  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Prince.  The  third  is  that  this  journey  may  in  the  end 
cost  you  your  throne/ 

'  If  I  die  certainly  it  will  cost  me  my  throne/ 

'  No,  Prince,  if  you  live/ 

'  Even  so,  Ki,  I  think  that  I  could  endure  life  seated  more 
humbly  than  on  a  throne,  though  whether  her  Highness  could 
endure  it  is  another  matter.  Then  you  say  that  if  I  go  upon  this 
journey  another  will  be  Pharaoh  in  my  place/ 

'  We  do  not  say  that,  Prince.  It  is  true  that  our  arts  have 
shown  us  another  filling  your  place  in  a  time  of  wizardry  and 
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wonders  and  of  the  death  of  thousands.  Yet  when  we  look  again 
we  see  not  that  other  bat  you  onse  more  filling  your  own  place/ 

Here  I,  Ana,  bethought  me  of  my  vision  in  Pharaoh's  h  ill. 

'  The  matter  is  even  worse  than  I  thought,  Ki,  since  having 
once  left  the  crown  behind  me  I  think  that  I  should  have  no  wish 
to  wear  it  any  more/  said  Seti.  '  Who  shows  you  all  these  things, 
and  how  ? ' 

'  Our  Kas,  which  are  our  secret  selves,  show  them  to  us,  Prince, 
and  in  many  ways.  Sometimes  it  is  by  dreams  or  visions,  some- 
times by  pictures  on  water,  sometimes  by  writings  in  the  desert 
sand.  In  all  these  fashions,  and  by  others,  our  Kas,  drawing  from 
the  infinite  well  of  wisdom  that  is  hidden  in  the  being  of  every  man, 
give  us  glimpses  of  the  truth,  as  they  give  us  who  are  instructed 
power  to  work  marvels/ 

'  Of  the  truth.    Then  these  things  you  tell  me  are  true  ? ' 

'  We  believe  so,  Prince/ 

'  And  being  true  must  happen.  So  what  is  the  use  of  your 
warning  me  against  what  must  happen  ?  There  cannot  be  two 
truths.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Not  go  upon  this  journey  ? 
Why  you  have  told  me  that  I  must  go,  since  if  I  did  not  go  the  truth 
would  become  a  lie,  which  it  cannot  do.  You  say  it  is  fated  that  I 
should  go  and  because  I  go  such  and  such  things  will  come  about. 
And  yet  you  tell  me  not  to  go,  for  that  is  what  you  mean.  Oh  ! 
Kherheb  Kiand  Bakenkhonsu, doubtless  you  are  great  magicians  and 
strong  in  wisdom,  but  there  are  greater  than  you  who  rule  the  world, 
and  there  is  a  wisdom  to  which  yours  is  but  as  a  drop  of  water  to 
the  Nile.  I  thank  you  for  your  warnings,  but  to-morrow  I  go  down 
to  the  land  of  Goshen  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  Pharaoh.  If  I  come 
back  again  we  will  talk  more  of  these  matters  here  upon  the  earth. 
If  I  do  not  come  back,  perchance  we  will  talk  of  them  elsewhere. 
Farewell/ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    LAND    OF    GOSHEN. 

THE  Prince  Seti  and  all  his  train,  a  very  great  company,  came  in 
safety  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  I,  Ana,  travelling  with  him  in  his 
chariot.  It  was  then  as  now  a  rich  land,  quite  flat  after  the  last 
line  of  desert  hills  through  which  we  travelled  by  a  narrow,  tortuous 
path.  Everywhere  it  was  watered  by  canals,  between  which  lay 
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the  grain  fields  wherein  the  seed  had  just  been  sown.  Also  there 
were  other  fields  of  green  fodder  whereon  were  tethered  beasts 
by  the  hundred,  and  beyond  these,  upon  the  drier  soil,  grazed 
flocks  of  sheep.  Goshen,  the  town,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  was 
but  a  poor  place,  numbers  of  mud  huts,  no  more,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stood  a  building,  also  of  mud,  with  two  brick  pillars  in  front 
of  it,  that  we  were  told  was  the  temple  of  this  people,  into  the  inner 
parts  of  which  none  might  enter  save  their  High-priest.  I  laughed 
at  the  sight  of  it,  but  the  Prince  reproved  me,  saying  that  I  should 
not  judge  of  the  spirit  by  the  body,  or  of  the  god  by  his  house. 

We  camped  outside  this  town  and  soon  learned  that  the  people 
who  dwelt  in  it  or  elsewhere  in  other  towns  must  be  numbered 
by  the  ten  thousand,  for  more  of  them  than  I  could  count  wandered 
round  the  camp  to  look  at  us.  The  men  were  fierce-eyed  and  hook- 
nosed ;  the  young  women  well-shaped  and  pleasant  to  behold ; 
the  older  women  for  the  most  part  stout  and  somewhat  unwieldy, 
and  the  children  very  beautiful.  All  were  roughly  clad  in  robes  of 
loosely- woven,  dark-coloured  cloth,  beneath  which  the  women 
wore  garments  of  white  linen.  Notwithstanding  the  wealth  we 
saw  about  us  in  corn  and  cattle,  their  ornaments  seemed  to  be 
few,  or  perhaps  these  were  hidden  from  our  sight. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  they  hated  us  Egyptians,  and  even 
dared  to  despise  us.  Hate  shone  in  their  glittering  eyes,  and  I  heard 
them  calling  us  the  '  idol-worshippers  '  one  to  the  other  and  asking 
where  was  our  god,  the  Bull,  for  being  ignorant  they  thought  that 
we  worshipped  Apis  (as  mayhap  some  of  the  common  people  do) 
instead  of  looking  upon  the  sacred  beast  as  a  symbol  of  the  powers 
of  Nature.  Indeed  they  did  more,  for  on  the  first  night  after  our 
coming  they  slaughtered  a  bull  marked  much  as  Apis  is,  and  in  the 
morning  we  found  it  lying  near  the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  pinned 
to  its  hide  with  sharp  thorns  great  numbers  of  the  scarabaeus 
beetle  still  living.  For  again  they  did  not  know  that  among  us 
Egyptians  this  beetle  is  no  god  but  an  emblem  of  the  Creator, 
because  it  rolls  a  ball  of  mud  between  its  feet  and  sets  therein  its 
eggs  to  hatch,  as  the  Creator  rolls  the  world  that  seems  to  be  round, 
and  causes  it  to  produce  life. 

Now  all  were  angry  at  these  insults  except  the  Prince,  who 
laughed  and  said  that  he  thought  the  jest  coarse  but  clever.  But 
worse  was  to  happen.  It  seems  that  a  soldier  with  wine  in  him 
had  done  insult  to  a  Hebrew  maiden  who  came  alone  to  draw  water 
at  a  canal.  The  news  spread  among  the  people  and  some  thousands 
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of  them  rushed  to  the  camp,  shouting  and  demanding  vengeance 
in  so  threatening  a  manner  that  it  was  necessary  to  form  up  the 
regiments  of  guards.  The  Prince  being  summoned  commanded 
that  the  girl  and  her  kin  should  be  admitted  and  state  their  case. 
She  came,  weeping  and  wailing  and  tearing  her  garments,  throwing 
dust  on  her  head  also,  though  it  appeared  that  she  had  taken  no 
great  harm  from  the  soldier  from  whom  she  ran  away.  The  Prince 
bade  her  point  out  the  man  if  she  could  see  him,  and  she  showed 
us  one  of  the  bodyguard  of  the  Count  Amenmeses,  whose  face  was 
scratched  as  though  by  a  woman's  nails.  On  being  questioned  he 
said  he  could  remember  little  of  the  matter,  but  confessed  that  he 
had  seen  the  maiden  by  the  canal  at  moonrise  and  jested  with  her. 

The  kin  of  this  girl  clamoured  that  he  should  be  killed,  because 
he  had  offered  insult  to  a  high-born  lady  of  Israel.  This  Seti 
refused,  saying  that  the  offence  was  not  one  of  death,  but  that  he 
would  order  him  to  be  publicly  beaten.  Thereupon  Amenmeses, 
who  was  fond  of  the  soldier,  a  good  man  enough  when  not  in  his 
cups,  sprang  up  in  a  rage,  saying  that  no  servant  of  his  should  be 
touched  because  he  had  offered  to  caress  some  light  Israelitish 
woman  who  had  no  business  to  be  wandering  about  alone  at  night. 
He  added  that  if  the  man  were  flogged  he  and  all  those  under  his 
command  would  leave  the  camp  and  march  back  to  make  report 
to  Pharaoh. 

Now  the  Prince,  having  consulted  with  the  councillors,  told  the 
woman  and  her  kin  that  as  Pharaoh  had  been  appealed  to,  he 
must  judge  of  the  matter,  and  commanded  them  to  appear  at  his 
court  within  a  month  and  state  their  case  against  the  soldier.  They 
went  away  very  ill- satisfied,  saying  that  Amenmeses  had  insulted 
their  daughter  even  more  than  his  servant  had  done.  The  end 
of  the  matter  was  that  on  the  following  night  this  soldier  was 
discovered  dead,  pierced  through  and  through  with  knife  thrusts. 
The  girl,  her  parents  and  brethren  could  not  be  found,  having  fled 
away  into  the  desert,  nor  was  there  any  evidence  to  show  by  whom 
the  soldier  had  been  murdered.  Therefore  nothing  could  be  done 
in  the  business  except  bury  the  victim. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Inquiry  began  with  due  ceremony, 
the  Prince  Seti  and  the  Count  Amenmeses  taking  their  seats  at 
the  head  of  a  large  pavilion,  with  the  councillors  behind  them  and 
the  scribes,  among  whom  I  was,  seated  at 'their  feet.  Then  we 
learned  that  the  two  prophets  whom  I  had  seen  at  Pharaoh's  court 
were  not  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  having  left  before  we  arrived  '  to 
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sacrifice  to  God  in  the  wilderness,'  nor  did  any  know  when  they 
would  return.  Other  elders  and  priests,  however,  appeared  and 
began  to  set  out  their  case,  which  they  did  at  great  length  and 
in  a  fierce  and  turbulent  fashion,  speaking  often  all  of  them  at  once, 
thus  making  it  difficult  for  the  interpreters  to  render  their  words, 
since  they  pretended  that  they  did  not  know  the  Egyptian  tongue. 

Moreover  they  told  their  story  from  the  very  beginning,  when 
they  had  entered  Egypt  hundreds  of  years  before  and  were  suc- 
coured by  the  vizier  of  the  Pharaoh  of  that  day,  one  Yusuf,  a 
powerful  and  clever  man  of  their  race,  who  stored  corn' in  a  time 
of  famine  and  sowed  it  also.  This  Pharaoh  was  of  the  Hyksos 
people,  one  of  the  Shepherd  kings  whom  we  Egyptians  hated  and 
after  many  wars  drove  out  of  Khem.  Under  these  Shepherd 
kings,  being  joined  by  many  of  their  own  blood,  the  Israelites 
grew  rich  and  powerful,  so  that  the  Pharaohs  who  came  after  and 
who  loved  them  not,  began  to  fear  them. 

This  was  as  far  as  the  story  was  taken  on  the  first  day. 

On  the  second  day  began  the  tale  of  their  oppression,  under 
which,  however,  they  still  multiplied  like  gnats  upon  the  Nile,  and 
grew  so  strong  and  numerous  that  at  length  the  great  Rameses  did 
a  wicked  thing,  ordering  that  their  male  children  should  be  put 
to  death.  This  order  was  never  carried  out,  because  his  daughter, 
she  who  found  Moses  among  the  reeds  of  the  river,  pleaded  for  tLem. 

At  this  point  the  Prince,  wearied  with  the  noise  and  heat  in  that 
crowded  place,  broke  off  the  sitting  until  the  morrow.  Commanding 
me  to  accompany  him,  he  ordered  a  chariot,  not  his  own,  to  be 
made  ready,  and,  although  I  prayed  him  not  to  do  so,  set  out  un- 
guarded save  for  myself  and  the  charioteer,  saying  that  he  would 
see  how  these  people  laboured  with  his  own  eyes, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A    WRITER'S  RECOLLECTIONS— II. 
BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

WHEN  I  first  knew  John  Richard  Green,  during  my  engagement 
to  my  husband,  and  seven  years  before  the  '  Short  History  '  was 
published,  he  had  just  practically — though  not  formally— -given 
up  his  orders.  He  had  been  originally  curate  to  my  husband's 
father,  who  held  a  London  living,  and  the  bond  between  him  and 
his  Vicar's  family  was  singularly  close  and  affectionate.  After 
the  death  of  the  dear  mother  of  the  flock,  a  saintly  and  tender 
spirit,  to  whom  Mr.  Green  was  much  attached,  he  remained  the 
faithful  friend  of  all  her  children.  How  much  I  had  heard  of  him 
before  I  saw  him !  The  expectation  of  our  first  meeting  filled 
me  with  trepidation.  Should  I  be  admitted  too  into  that  large 
and  generous  heart  ? — would  he  '  pass '  the  girl  who  had  dared 
to  be  his  '  boy's  '  fiancee  ?  But  after  ten  minutes  all  was  well,  and 
he  was  my  friend  no  less  than  my  husband's,  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  fruitful,  suffering  life. 

And  how  much  it  meant,  his  friendship  !  It  became  plain 
very  soon  after  our  marriage  that  ours  was  to  be  a  literary  partner- 
ship. My  first  published  story,  written  when  I  was  eighteen,  had 
appeared  in  the  Churchman's  Magazine  in  1870,  and  an  article 
on  the  '  Poema  del  Cid,'  the  first-fruits  of  my  Spanish  browsings 
in  the'Bodleian,  appeared  in  Macmillan  early  in  1872.  My  husband 
was  already  writing  in  the  Saturday  Review  and  other  quarters, 
and  had  won  his  literary  spurs  as  one  of  the  three  authors  of  that 
jeu  d'esprit  of  no  small  fame  in  its  day,  the  Oxford  Spectator.  Our 
three  children  arrived  in  1874,  1876,  and  1879,  and  all  the  time  I 
was  reading,  listening,  talking,  and  beginning  to  write  in  earnest — 
mostly  for  the  Saturday  Review.  '  J.  R.  G./  as  we  loved  to  call 
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him,  took  up  my  efforts  with  the  warmest  encouragement,  tempered 
indeed  by  constant  fears  that  I  should  become  a  mere  bookworm 
and  Dryasdust,  yielding  day  after  day  to  the  mere  luxury  of  reading 
and  putting  nothing  into  shape  ! 

Against  this  supposed  tendency  in  me  he  railed  perpetually. 
'  Anyone  can  read  ! '  he  would  say  ; — '  anybody  of  decent  wits 
can  accumulate  notes  and  references — the  difficulty  is  to  write — 
to  make  something  ! '  And  later  on,  when  I  was  deep  in  Spanish 
chronicles,  and  thinking  vaguely  of  a  History  of  Spain,  early 
Spain  at  any  rate,  he  wrote  almost  impatiently — '  Begin — and 
begin  your  book.  Don't  do  "  studies  "  and  that  sort  of  thing — 
one's  book  teaches  one  everything  as  one  writes  it.'  I  was  reminded 
of  that  letter  years  later  when  I  came  across  in  Amiel's  journal 
a  passage  almost  to  the  same  effect.  '  It  is  by  writing  that  one 
learns — it  is  by  pumping  that  one  draws  water  into  one's  well.' 
But  in  J.  R.  G.'s  case  the  advice  he  gave  his  friend  was  carried  out 
by  himself  through  every  hour  of  his  short,  concentrated  life. 
'£He  died  learning,'  as  the  inscription  on  his  grave  testifies  ;  but 
he  also  died  making.  In  other  words,  the  shaping,  creative  instinct 
wrestled  in  him  with  the  powers  of  death  through  long  years,  and 
never  deserted  him  to  the  very  end.  Who  that  has  ever  known 
the  passion  of  the  writer  and  the  student  can  read  without  tears 
the  record  of  his  last  months  ?  He  was  already  doomed  when  I 
first  saw  him  in  1871,  for  signs  of  tuberculosis  had  been  discovered 
in  1869,  and  all  through  the  'seventies  and  till  he  died,  in  1883, 
while  he  was  writing  the  '  Short  History,'  the  expanded  Library 
Edition  in  four  volumes,  and  the  two  brilliant  monographs  on 
'  The  Making  of  England '  and  '  The  Conquest  of  England,'  the 
last  of  which  was  put  together  from  his  notes,  and  finished  by  his 
devoted  wife  and  secretary  after  his  death,  he  was  fighting  for  his 
life,  in  order  that  he  might  finish  his  work.  He  was  a  dying  man 
from  January  1881,  but  he  finished  and  published  '  The  Making 
of  England '  in  1882,  and  began  '  The  Conquest  of  England.'  On 
February  25,  ten  days  before  his  death,  his  wife  told  him  that  the 
end  was  near.  He  thought  a  little,  and  said  that  he  had  still 
something  to  say  in  his  book  '  which  is  worth  saying.  I  will  make 
a  fight  for  it.  I  will  do  what  I  can,  and  I  must  have  sleeping 
draughts  for  a  week.  After  that  it  will  not  matter  if  they  lose 
their  effect.'  He  worked  on  a  little  longer — but  on  March  7  all 
WM  over.  My  husband  had  gone  out  to  see  him  in  February,  and 
oame  home  marvelling  at  the  miracle  of  such  life  in  death. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  wonderful  stimulus  and  encouragement 
he  could  give  to  the  young  student.  But  he  was  no  flatterer. 
No  one  could  strike  harder  or  swifter  than  he,  when  he  chose. 

It  was  to  me — in  his  eager  friendship  for  '  Humphry's  '  young 
wife — he  first  entrusted  the  task  of  that  primer  of  English  literature 
which  afterwards  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  carried  out  with  such 
astonishing  success.  But  I  was  far  too  young  for  such  a  piece  of 
work,  and  knew  far  too  little.  I  made  a  sketch,  however,  and 
took  it  up  to  him  when  he  was  in  rooms  in  Beaumont  Street.  He 
was  entirely  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  as  gently  and  kindly  as  possible 
told  me  it  wouldn't  do,  and  that  I  must  give  it  up.  Then  throwing 
it  aside,  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  his  room,  sketching  out 
how  such  a  general  outline  of  English  Literature  might  be  written 
and  should  be  written.  I  sat  by  enchanted,  all  my  natural  dis- 
appointment charmed  away.  The  knowledge,  the  enthusiasm, 
the  shaping  power  of  the  frail  human  being  moving  there  before 
me — with  the  slight  emaciated  figure,  the  great  brow,  the  bright 
eyes  ;  all  the  physical  presence,  instinct,  aflame,  with  the  in- 
tellectual and  poetic  passion  which  grew  upon  him  as  he  traced 
the  mighty  stream  of  England's  thought  and  song  : — it  was  an 
experience  never  forgotten,  one  of  those  by  which  mind  teaches 
mind,  and  the  endless  succession  is  carried  on. 

Sometimes  his  criticism  took  a  mischievous  turn,  which  would 
have  given  offence  in  anyone  else  than  he.  There  is  a  story  of 
him  in  a  group  of  intimate  friends,  where  it  seemed  to  him  that 
a  pair  of  engaged  persons  were  too  much  absorbed  in  each  other, 
and  not  ready  enough  to  give  its  due  to  mere  friendship.  They 
sat  rather  apart,  hand  in  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  circle  felt  shut 
out.  Whereupon  J.  R.  G.  went  up  to  a  dear  old  lady,  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  took  her  hand,  and  sat  holding  it,  silent  and  demure. 
There  was  laughter,  and  probably  wrath — for  the  moment.  But 
it  was  not  easy  to  be  angry  with  J.  R.  G.  for  long. 

There  is  another  memory  from  the  early  time,  which  comes 
back  to  me — of  J.  R.  G.  in  Notre  Dame.  We  were  on  our  honey- 
moon journey,  and  we  came  across  him  in  Paris.  We  went  together 
to  Notre  Dame,  and  there  as  we  all  lingered  at  the  western  end, 
looking  up  to  the  gleaming  colour  of  the  distant  apse,  the  spirit 
came  upon  him.  He  began  to  describe  what  the  Church  had  seen ; 
coming  through  down  the  generations,  from  vision  to  vision.  He 
spoke  in  a  low  voice,  but  \vithout  a  pause  or  break,  standing  in 
deep  shadow  close  to  the  western  door.  One  scarcely  saw  him, 
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and  I  almost  lost  the  sense  of  his  individuality.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  very  voice  of  History — Life  telling  of  itself. 

His  place  in  the  ranks  of  history  is  high  and  safe.  That  was 
abundantly  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the  large  gathering  of 
English  scholars  and  historians  at  the  memorial  meeting  held 
in  his  own  college  some  years  ago.  He  remains  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  that  school  (there  is  of  course  another  and  a  strong  one  !) 
which  holds  that  without  imagination  and  personality  a  man 
had  better  not  write  history  at  all ;  since  no  re-creation  of  the 
past  is  really  possible  without  the  kindling  and  welding  force  that 
a  man  draws  from  his  own  spirit. 

But  it  is  as  a  friend  that  I  desire — with  undying  love  and 
gratitude — to  commemorate  him  here.  To  my  husband,  to  all 
the  motherless  family  he  had  taken  to  his  heart,  he  was  affection 
and  constancy  itself.  And  as  for  me,  just  before  the  last  visit 
that  we  paid  him  at  Mentone  in  1882,  a  year  before  he  died,  he 
was  actually  thinking  out  schemes  for  that  history  of  early  Spain 
which  it  seemed,  both  to  him  and  me,  I  must  at  last  begin,  and 
was  inquiring  what  help  I  could  get  from  libraries  on  the  Ririera 
during  our  stay  with  him.  Then,  when  we  came,  T  remember  our 
talks  in  the  little  Villa  St.  Nicholas — his  sympathy,  his  enthusiasm, 
his  unselfish  help  ;  while  all  the  time  he  was  wrestling  with  death 
for  just  a  few  more  months  in  which  to  finish  his  own  work.  Both 
Lord  Bryce  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  have  paid  their  tribute  to  this 
wonderful  talk  of  his  later  years.  '  No  such  talk,'  says  Lord 
Bryce,  '  has  been  heard  in  our  generation.'  Of  Madame  de  Stael 
it  was  said  that  she  wrote  her  books  out  of  the  talk  of  the 
distinguished  men  who  frequented  her  salon.  Her  own  conversa- 
tion was  directed  to  evoking  from  the  brains  of  others  what  she 
afterwards,  as  an  artist,  knew  how  to  use  better  than  they.  Her 
talk — small  blame  to  her  ! — was  plundering  and  acquisitive.  But 
J.  R.  G.'s  talk  gave  perpetually — admirable  listener  though  he  was. 
All  that  he  had,  he  gave  ;  so  that  our  final  thought  of  him  is  not 
that  of  the  suffering  invalid,  the  thwarted  workman,  the  life  cut 
short,  but  rather  that  of  one  who  had  richly  done  his  part,  and 
left  in  his  friends'  memories  no  mere  pathetic  appeal,  but  much 
more  a  bracing  message  for  their  own  easier  and  longer  lives. 

Of  the  two  other  historians  with  whom  my  youth  threw  me 
into  contact,  Mr.  Freeman  and  Bishop  Stubbs,  I  have  some  lively 
memories.  Mr.  Freeman  was  first  known  to  me,  I  think,  through 
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'  Johnny,'  as  he  was  wont  to  call  J.  R.  G.,  whom  he  adored.  Both 
he  and  J.  R.  G.  were  admirable  letter-writers,  and  a  small  volume 
of  their  correspondence — much  of  it  already  published  separately 
— if  it  could  be  put  together — like  that  of  Flaubert  and  George 
Sand — would  make  excellent  reading  for  a  future  generation.  In 
1877  and  1878,  when  I  was  plunged  in  the  history  of  West-Gothic 
Kings,  I  had  many  letters  from  Mr.  Freeman,  and  never  were 
letters  about  grave  matters  less  grave.  Take  this  outburst  about 
a  lady  who  had  sent  him  some  historical  work  to  look  at.  He 
greatly  liked  and  admired  the  lady  ;  but  her  work  drove  him 
wild.  '  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  for  missing  the  point  of  every- 
thing. .  .  .  Then  she  has  no  notion  of  putting  a  sentence  together, 
so  that  she  said  some  things  which  I  fancy  she  did  not  mean  to 
say — as  that  "  the  beloved  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia  "  was  the 
mother  of  M.  Thiers.  When  she  said  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans' 
horses  ran  away  "  leaving  two  infant  sons,"  it  may  have  been  so  : 
I  have  no  evidence  either  way.* 

Again — '  I  am  going  to  send  you  the  Spanish  part  of  my 
Historical  Geography.  It  will  be  very  bad,  but — when  I  don't 
know  a  thing  I  believe  I  generally  know  that  I  don't  know  it,  and 
so  manage  to  wrap  it  up  in  some  vague  phrase  which,  if  not  right, 
may  at  least  not  be  wrong.  Thus  I  have  always  held  that  the 
nursery  account  of  Henry  VIII — 

And  Henry  the  Eighth  was  as  fat  as  a  pig — 

is  to  be  preferred  to  Froude's  version.  For,  though  certainly  an 
inadequate  account  of  the  reign,  it  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes/ 

Once,  certainly,  we  stayed  at  Somerleaze,  and  I  retain  the 
impression  of  a  very  busy,  human,  energetic  man  of  letters,  a  good 
Churchman,  and  a  good  citizen,  brimful  of  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
waving  his  red  beard  often  as  a  flag  of  battle  in  many  a  hot 
skirmish,  especially  with  J.  R.  G.,  but  always  warm-hearted  and 
generally  placable — except  in  the  case  of  James  Anthony  Froude. 
The  feud  between  Freeman  and  Froude  was,  of  course,  a  standing 
dish  in  the  educated  world  of  half  a  century  ago.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  Muse  of  History  has  not  decided  the  quarrel  quite  accord- 
ing to  justice  ;  that  Clio  has  shown  herself  something  of  a  jade 
in  the  matter,  as  easily  influenced  by  fair  externals  as  a  certain 
Helen  was  long  ago.  How  many  people  now  read  the  '  Norman 
Conquest ' — except  the  few  scholars  who''  devote  themselves  to 
the  same  period  ?  Whereas  Froude's  history,  with  all  its  sins, 
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lives,  and  m  my  belief  will  long  live,  because  the  man  who  wrote 
it  was  a  writer,  and  understood  his  art. 

Of  Bishop  Stubbs,  the  greatest  historical  name  surely  in  the 
England  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  did  not 
personally  see  much  while  we  lived  in  Oxford  and  he  was  Regius 
Professor.  He  had  no  gifts — it  was  his  chief  weakness  as  a  teacher 
—for  creating  a  young  school  around  him,  setting  one  man  to  work 
on  this  job,  and  another  on  that,  as  has  been  done  with  great  success 
in  many  instances  abroad.  He  was  too  reserved,  too  critical, 
perhaps  too  sensitive.  But  he  stood  as  a  great  influence  in  the 
background,  felt  if  not  seen.  A  word  of  praise  from  him  meant 
everything  ;  a  word  of  condemnation,  in  his  own  subjects,  settled 
the  matter.  I  remember  well,  after  I  had  written  a  number  of 
articles  on  early  Spanish  Kings  and  Bishops,  for  a  historical 
Dictionary,  and  they  were  already  in  proof,  how  on  my  daily  visits 
to  the  Bodleian  I  began  to  be  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  very  obscure  books  I  had  been  using  were  '  out '  when  I 
wanted  them,  or  had  been  abstracted  from  my  table  by  one  of 
the  sub -librarians.  '  Joannes  Biclarensis  ' — he  was  missing  !  Who 
in  the  world  could  want  that  obscure  chronicle  of  an  obscure 
period  but  myself  ?  '  I  began  to  "envisage  some  hungry  German 
Privatdozent,  on  his  holiday,  raiding  my  poor  little  subject  and 
my  books,  with  a  view  to  his  Doctor's  thesis.  Then  one  morning, 
as  I  went  in,  I  came  across  Dr.  Stubbs,  with  an  ancient  and 
portly  volume  under  his  arm.  Joannes  Biclarensis  himself ! — 
I  knew  it  at  once.  The  Professor  gave  me  a  friendly  nod,  and  I 
saw  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  we  passed/  Going  to  my  desk,  I  found 
another  volume  gone — this  time  the  'Acts  of  the  Councils  of  Toledo.' 
So  far  as  I  knew,  not  the  most  ardent  Churchman  in  Oxford  felt 
at  that  time  any  absorbing  interest  in  the  Councils  of  Toledo.  At 
any  rate,  I  had  been  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  them  for 
months.  Evidently  something  was  happening,  and  I  sat  down 
to  my  work  in  bewilderment. 

Then,  on  my  way  home,  I  ran  into  a  fellow-worker  for  the 
Dictionary — a  well-known  don,  and  history  tutor.  '  Do  you  know 
what's  happened  ?  '  he  said  in  excitement : — '  Stubbs  has  been 
going  through  our  work  !  The  Editor  wanted  his  imprimatur 
before  the  final  printing.  Can't  expect  anybody  but  Stubbs  to 
know  all  these  things  !  My  books  are  gone  too.'  We  walked 
up  to  the  Parks  together  in  a  common  anxiety,  like  a  couple  of 
schoolboys  in  for  Smalls.  Then  in  a  few  days  the  tension  was 
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over  ;  my  books  were  on  my  desk  again  ;  the  Professor  stopped 
me  in  the  Broad  with  a  smile,  and  the  remark  that  Joannes 
Biclarensis  was  really  quite  an  interesting  fellow,  and  I  received 
a  very  friendly  letter  from  the  Editor  of  the  Dictionary. 

And,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed,  after  these  forty  years,  one 
more  recollection,  although  I  am  afraid  a  proper  reticence  would 
suppress  it  !  A  little  later,  '  Mr.  Creighton  '  came  to  visit  us, 
after  his  immigration  to  Embleton  and  the  north  ;  and  I  timidly 
gave  him  some  lives  of  West -Gothic  Kings  and  Bishops  to  read. 
He  read  them — they  were  very  long,  and  terribly  minute — and 
put  down  the  proofs,  without  saying  much.  Then  he  walked 
down  to  Oxford  with  my  husband,  and  sent  me  back  a  message 
by  him — '  Tell  M.  to  go  on.  There  is  nobody  but  Stubbs  doing 
such  work  in  Oxford  now.'  The  thrill  of  pride  and  delight  such 
words  gave  me  may  be  imagined.  But  there  were  already  causes 
at  work  why  I  should  not  '  go  on.' 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently  about  the  work  on  the  origins 
of  modern  Spain.  It  was  the  only  thorough  '  discipline  '  I  ever 
had  ;  it  lasted  about  two  years — years  of  incessant,  arduous  work 
and  it  led  directly  to  the  writing  of '  Robert  Elsmere.'  But  before 
and  after,  how  full  life  was  of  other  things  !  The  joys  of  one's 
new  home,  of  the  children  that  began  to  patter  about  it,  of  every 
bit  of  furniture  and  blue  pot  it  contained,  each  representing  some 
happy  chasse  or  special  earning — of  its  garden  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  where  I  used  to  feel  as  Hawthorne  felt  in  the  garden  of  the 
Concord  Manse — amazement  that  Nature  should  take  the  trouble 
to  produce  things  as  big  as  vegetable  marrows,  or  as  surprising 
as  scarlet  runners  that  topped  one's  head,  just  that  we  might  own 
and  eat  them.  Then,  the  life  of  the  University  town,  with  all 
those  marked  antagonisms  I  have  described,  those  intellectual  and 
religious  movements,  that  were  like  the  meeting  currents  of  rivers 
in  a  lake  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  new  friendships,  where  everybody 
was  equal,  nobody  was  rich,  and  the  intellectual  average  was 
naturally  high.  In  those  days  too,  a  small  group  of  women,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  were  laying  the  foundations  of  the  whole  system 
of  women's  education  in  Oxford.  Mrs.  Creighton  and  I,  with 
Mrs.  Max  Miiller,  were  the  secretaries  and  founders  of  the  first 
organised  series  of  lectures  for  women  in  the  University  town ; 
I  was  the  first  secretary  of  Somerville  Hall,  and  it  fell  to  me,  by 
chance,  to  suggest  the  name  of  the  future  college.  My  friends 
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and  I  were  all  on  fire  for  women's  education,  including  women's 
medical  education,  and  very  emulous  of  Cambridge,  where  the 
movement  was  already  far  advanced. 

But  hardly  any  of  us  were  at  all  on  fire  for  woman  suffrage, 
wherein  the  Oxford  educational  movement  differed  greatly  from 
the  Cambridge  movement.  The  majority,  certainly,  of  the  group 
to  which  I  belonged  at  Oxford  were  at  that  time  persuaded  that 
the  development  of  woman's  power  in  the  State — or  rather,  in 
such  a  State  as  England,  with  its  far-reaching  and  Imperial  obliga- 
tions, resting  ultimately  on  the  sanction  of  war — should  be  on 
lines  of  its  own.  We  believed  that  growth  through  Local  Govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  through  some  special  machinery  for  bringing 
the  wishes  and  influence  of  women  of  all  classes  to  bear  on  Par- 
liament, other  than  the  Parliamentary  vote,  was  the  real  line  of 
progress.  However,  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  perhaps  on 
some  later  occasion,  in  connexion  with  the  intensified  suffragist 
campaign  which  began  about  ten  years  ago  (1907-8)  and  in  which 
I  took  some  part.  I  will  only  note  here  my  first  acquaintance 
with  Mrs.  Fawcett.  I  see  her  so  clearly  as  a  fresh  picturesque 
figure — in  a  green  silk  dress,  and  a  necklace  of  amber  beads, 
when  she  came  down  to  Oxford  in  the  mid-  'seventies  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  series  that  Mrs.  Creighton  and  I  were 
organising,  and  I  remember  well  the  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and 
admiration  which  surrounded  her,  as  she  spoke  to  an  audience  in 
which  many  of  us  were  well  acquainted  with  the  heroic  story  of 
Mr.  Fawcett's  blindness,  and  of  the  part  played  by  his  wife  in 
enabling  him  to  continue  his  economic  and  Parliamentary  work. 

But  life  then  was  not  all  lectures  ! — nor  was  it  all  Oxford.  There 
were  vacations,  and  vacations  generally  meant  for  us  some  weeks 
at  least  of  travel,  even  when  pence  were  fewest.  The  Christmas 
vacation  of  1874  we  were  in  Paris.  The  weather  was  bitter,  and  we 
were  lodged,  for  cheapness'  sake,  in  an  old-fashioned  hotel,  where 
the  high-canopied  beds  with  their  mountainous  duvets  were  very 
difficult  to  wake  up  in  on  a  cold  morning.  But  in  spite  of  snow  and 
sleet  we  filled  our  days  to  the  brim.  We  took  with  us  some  intro- 
ductions from  Oxford — to  Madame  Mohl,  the  Renans,  the  Gaston 
Paris,  the  Boutmys,  the  Ribots,  -and  from  my  Uncle  Matthew,  to 
the  Scherers  at  Versailles.  Monsieur  Taine  was  already  known  to 
us,  and  it  was  at  their  house,  on  one  of  Madame  Taine's  Thursdays, 
that  I  first  heard  French  conversation  at  its  best.  There  was 
a  young  man  there,  dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  to  whom  I  listened— 
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not  always  able  to  follow  the  rapid  French  in  which  he  and  two 
other  men  were  discussing  some  literary  matter  of  the  moment, 
but  conscious,  for  the  first  time,  of  what  the  conversation  of  in- 
tellectual equals  might  be,  if  it  were  always  practised  as  the  French 
are  trained  to  practise  it  from  their  mother's  milk,  by  the  influence 
of  a  long  tradition.  The  young  man  was  M.  Paul  Bourget,  who 
had  not  yet  begun  to  write  novels,  while  his  literary  and  philo- 
sophical essays  seemed  rather  to  mark  him  put  as  the  disciple  of 
M.  Taine  than  as  the  Catholic  protagonist  he  was  soon  to  become. 
M.  Bourget  did  not  speak  English,  and  my  French  conversation, 
which  at  that  time  was  wholly  learnt  from  books,  had  a  way  then — 
and  alack,  has  still — of  breaking  down  under  me,  just  as  one  reached 
the  thing  one  really  wanted  to  say.  So  that  I  did  not  attempt 
to  do  more  than  listen.  But  I  seem  to  remember  that  those  with 
whom  he  talked  were  M.  Francis  Charmes,  then  a  writer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Debats,  and  afterwards  the  editor  of  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes  in  succession  to  M.  Brunetiere ;  and  M.  Gaston  Paris, 
the  brilliant  head  of  French  philology  at  the  College  de  France. 
What  struck  me  then,  and  through  all  the  new  experiences  and 
new  acquaintanceships  of  our  Christmas  fortnight,  was  that  strenu- 
ous and  passionate  intensity  of  the  French  temper,  which  foreign 
nations  so  easily  lose  sight  of,  but  which,  in  truth,  is  as  much  part 
of  the  French  nature  as  their  gaiety,  or  as  what  seems  to  us  their 
frivolity.  The  war  of  1870,  the  Commune,  were  but  three  years 
behind  them.  Germany  had  torn  from  them  Alsace-Lorraine ; 
she  had  occupied  Paris ;  and  their  own  Jacobins  had  ruined  and 
burnt  what  even  Germany  had  spared.  In  the  minds  of  the  in- 
tellectual class  there  lay  deep,  on  the  one  hand,  a  determination 
to  rebuild  France,  on  the  other  to  avenge  her  defeat.  The  blackened 
ruins  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes  still  disfigured 
a  city  which  grimly  kept  them  there  as  a  warning  against  anarchy  ; 
while  the  statue  of  the  Ville  de  Strasbourg  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  had  worn  for  three  years  the  funeral  garlands,  which  by 
the  time,  surely,  that  these  Recollections  see  the  light  in  book  form, 
will,  after  forty-six  or  forty-seven  years,  have  been  once  more  re- 
placed by  the  rejoicing  tricolour.  At  the  same  time  reconstruction 
was  everywhere  beginning,  especially  in  the  field  of  education.  The 
corrupt,  political  influence  of  the  Empire,  which  had  used  the 
whole  educational  system  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  keep  nig 
itself  and  its  supporters  in  power,  was  at  an  end.  The  reorganised 
{ Boole  Normale,'  under  that  Protestant  saint  M.  Picot,  was  be- 
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coming  a  source  of  moral  and  mental  strength  among  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  ;  and  the  '  Ecole  des  Sciences  politiques,' 
the  joint  work  of  Taine,  Renan,  and  M.  Boutmy,  its  first  director, 
was  laying  foundations,  whereof  the  results  are  to  be  seen  con- 
spicuously to-day,  in  French  character,  French  resource,  French 
patience,  French  science,  as  this  hideous  war  has  revealed  them. 

I  remember  an  illuminating  talk  with  M.  Renan  himself  on 
this  subject  during  our  visit.  We  had  never  yet  seen  him,  and 
we  carried  an  introduction  to  him  from  Max  Miiller,  our  neighbour 
and  friend  in  Oxford.  We  found  him  alone,  in  a  small  working 
room,  crowded  with  books,  at  the  College  de  France.  Madame 
Renan  was  away,  and  he  had  abandoned  his  large  library  for  some- 
thing more  easily  warmed.  My  first  sight  of  him  was  something 
of  a  shock — of  the  large  ungainly  figure,  the  genial  face,  with  its 
spreading  cheeks  and  humorous  eyes,  the  big  head,  with  its  scanty 
locks  of  hair.  I  think  he  felt  an  amused  and  kindly  interest  in 
the  two  young  folk  from  Oxford,  who  had  come  as  pilgrims  to  his 
shrine,  and  realising  that  our  French  was  not  fluent  and  our  shyness 
great,  he  filled  up  the  time — and  the  gaps — by  a  monologue,  lit  up 
by  many  touches  of  Renanesque  humour,  on  the  situation  in  France. 

First,  as  to  literature — '  No — we  have  no  genius,  no  poets  or 
writers  of  the  first  rank  just  now — at  least  so  it  seems  to  me.  But 
we  work — nous  travaillons  beaiicoup  !  Ce  sera  notre  salut.'  It  was 
the  same  as  to  politics.  He  had  no  illusions  and  few  admirations. 
'  The  Chamber  is  full  of  mediocrities.  We  are  governed  by  avocats 
and  pharmaciens.  But  at  least  Us  ne  feront  pas  la  guerre  !  ' 

He  smiled,  but  there  was  that  in  the  smile  and  the  gesture 
which  showed  the  smart  within  ;  from  which  not  even  his  scholar's 
philosophy,  with  its  ideal  of  a  world  of  cosmopolitan  science, 
could  protect  him.  At  that  moment  he  was  inclined  to  despair 
of  his  country.  The  mad  adventure  of  the  Commune  had  gone 
deep  into  his  soul ;  and  there  were  still  a  good  many  pacifying 
years  to  run,  before  he  could  talk  of  his  life  as  '  cette  charmante 
promenade  a  travers  la  realite ' — for  which,  with  all  it  had  con- 
tained of  bad  and  good,  he  yet  thanked  the  Gods.  At  that  time 
he  was  fifty-one  ;  he  had  just  published  '  L'Antichrist,'  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  the  volumes  of  the  '  Origines  ' ;  and  he  was  not  yet 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 

I  turn  to  a  few  other  impressions  from  that  distant  time.  One 
night  we  were  in  the  '  Theatre  Francais,'  and  Racine's  '  Phedre  ' 
was  to  be  given.  I  at  least  had  never  been  in  the  Maison  de  Moliere 
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before,  and  in  such  matters  as  acting,  I  possessed,  at  twenty -three, 
only  a  very  raw  and  country-cousinish  judgment.  There  had 
been  a  certain  amount  of  talk  in  Oxford  of  a  new  and  remarkable 
French  actress,  but  neither  of  us  had  really  any  idea  of  what  was 
before  us.  Then  the  play  began.  And  before  the  first  act  was 
over,  we  were  sitting  bent  forward,  gazing  at  the  stage  in  an  intense 
and  concentrated  excitement,  such  as  I  can  scarcely  remember 
ever  feeling  again,  except  perhaps  when  the  same  actress  played 
'  Hernani '  in  London  for  the  first  time  in  1884.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
was  then — December  1874 — in  the  first  full  tide  of  her  success. 
She  was  of  a  ghostly  and  willowy  slendernese.  Each  of  the  great 
speeches  seemed  actually  to  rend  the  delicate  frame.  When  she 
fell  back  after  one  of  them,  you  felt  an  actual  physical  terror  lest 
there  should  not  be  enough  life  left  in  the  slight  dying  woman  to 
let  her  speak  again.  And  you  craved  for  yet  more  and  more  of 
the  voix  (for  which  rang  in  one's  ears  as  the  frail  yet  exquisite 
instrument  of  a  mighty  music.  Never  before  had  it  been  brought 
home  to  me  what  dramatic  art  might  be,  or  the  power  of  the  French 
Alexandrine.  And  never  did  I  come  so  near  quarrelling  with 
'  Uncle  Matt,'  as  when,  on  our  return,  after  having  heard  my  say 
about  the  genius  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  he  patted  my  hand  in- 
dulgently with  the  remark — '  But,  my  dear  child — you  see — you 
never  saw  Rachel !  ' 

As  we  listened  to  Sarah  Bernhardt,  we  were  watching  the 
outset  of  a  great  career  which  had  still  some  forty  years  to  run. 
On  another  evening  we  made  acquaintance  with  a  little  old  woman 
who  had  been  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  Terror,  who  had  spent 
her  early  youth  in  the  salon  of  Madame  Recamier,  valued  there, 
above  all,  for  her  difficult  success  in  drawing  a  smile  from  that 
old  and  melancholy  genius,  Chateaubriand  ;  and  had  since  held 
a  salon  of  her  own,  which  deserves  a  special  place  in  the  history 
of  salons.  For  it  was  held,  according  to  the  French  tradition, 
and  in  Paris,  by  an  Englishwoman.  It  was,  I  think,  Max  Miiller 
who  gave  us  an  introduction  to  Madame  Mohl.  She  sent  us  an 
invitation  to  one  of  her  Friday  evenings,  and  we  duly  mounted 
to  the  top  of  the  old  house  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  which  she  made 
famous  for  so  long.  As  we  entered  the  room  I  saw  a  small  dis- 
hevelled figure,  grey-headed,  crouching  beside  a  grate  with  a  kettle 
in  her  hand.  It  was  Madame  Mohl — then  eighty-one — who  was 
trying  to  make  the  fire  burn.  She  just  raised  herself  to  greet 
us,  with  a  swift  investigating  glance ;  and  then  returned  to  her 
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task  of  making  the  tea,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  help  her.  But 
she  did  not  like  to  be  helped,  and  I  soon  subsided  into  my  usual 
listening  and  watching,  which,  perhaps,  for  one  who  was  singularly 
immature  in  all  social  respects  at  twenty-three,  was  the  best  policy. 
I  seem  still  to  see  the  tall  substantial  form  of  Julius  Mohl  standing 
behind  her,  with  various  other  elderly  men,  who  were  no  doubt 
famous  folk,  if  one  had  known  their  names.  And  in  the  corner 
was  the  Spartan  tea-table,  with  its  few  biscuits,  which  stood  for 
the  plain  living  whereon  was  nourished  the  high  thinking  and  high 
talking  which  had  passed  through  these  rooms.  Guizot,  Cousin, 
Ampe're,  Fauriel,  Mignet,  Lamartine,  all  the  great  men  of  the 
middle  century  had  talked  there  ;  not' — in  general— the  poets  and 
the  artists,  but  the  politicians,  the  historians,  and  the  savants. 
The  little  Fairy  Blackstick,  incredibly  old,  kneeling  on  the  floor, 
with  the  shabby  dress  and  touzled  grey  hair,  had  made  a  part  of 
the  central  scene  in  France,  through  the  Revolution,  the  reign  of 
the  Citizen  king,  and  the  Second  Empire — playing  the  role,  through 
it  all,  of  a  good  friend  of  freedom.  If  only  one  had  heard  her  talk  ! 
But  there  were  few  people  in  the  room,  and  we  were  none  of  us 
inspired.  I  must  sadly  put  down  that  Friday  evening  among 
the  lost  opportunities  of  life.  For  Mrs.  Simpson's  biography  of 
Madame  Mohl  shows  what  a  wealth  of  wit  and  memory  there  was 
in  that  small  head  !  Her  social  sense,  her  humour,  never  deserted 
her,  though  she  lived  to  be  ninety.  When  she  was  dying,  her 
favourite  cat,  a  torn,  leaped  on  her  bed.  Her  eyes  lit  up  as  she 
feebly  stroked  him.  '  He  is  so  distinguished  !  '  she  whispered. 
'  But  his  wife  is  not  distinguished  at  all.  He  doesn't  know  it. 
But  many  men  are  like  that.'  It  was  one  of  the  last  sayings  of 
an  expert  in  the  human  scene. 

If  these  are  to  be  the  recollections  of  a  writer,  in  which  perhaps 
other  writers  by  profession,  as  well  as  the  more  general  public, 
may  take  some  interest,  I  shall  perhaps  be  forgiven  if  I  give  some 
account  of  the  processes  of  thought  and  work  which  led  to  the 
writing  of  my  first  successful  novel  '  Robert  Elsmere.' 

It  was  in  1878  that  a  new  editor  was  appointed  for  one  of  the 
huge  well-known  volumes  in  which,  under  the  aegis  of  the  John 
Murray  of  the  day,  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  accustomed  to 
concentrate  its  knowledge — classical,  historical,  and  theological — 
in  convenient,  if  not  exactly  handy  form.  Dr.  Wace,  now  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  was  then  an  indefatigable  member  of  the  Times 
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staff.  Yet  he  undertook  this  extra  work,  and  carried  it  bravely 
through.  He  came  to  Oxford  to  beat  up  recruits  for  Smith's 
'  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,'  a  companion  volume  to  that 
of  '  Classical  Biography,'  and  dealing  with  the  first  seven  centuries 
of  Christianity.  He  had  been  told  that  I  had  been  busying  myself 
with  early  Spain,  and  he  came  to  me  to  ask  whether  I  would  take 
the  Spanish  lives  for  the  period,  especially  those  concerned  with 
the  West-Goths  in  Spain ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  applied  to 
various  Oxford  historians  for  work  on  the  Ostrogoths  and  the 
Franks. 

I  was  much  tempted,  but  1  had  a  good  deal  to  consider.  The 
French  and  Spanish  reading  it  involved  was  no  difficulty.  But 
the  power  of  reading  Latin  rapidly,  both  the  degraded  Latin  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  the  learned  Latin  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth,  was  essential ;  and  I  had  only  learnt  some  Latin 
since  my  marriage,  and  was  by  no  means  at  home  in  it.  I  had  long 
since  found  out  too,  in  working  at  the  Spanish  literature  of  the 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  only  critics  and  re- 
searchers worth  following  in  that  field  were  German  ;  and  though 
I  had  been  fairly  well  grounded  in  German  at  school,  and  had 
read  a  certain  amount,  the  prospect  of  a  piece  of  work  which  meant, 
in  the  main,  Latin  texts  and  German  commentaries,  was  rather 
daunting.  The  well-trained  woman  student  of  the  present  day 
would  have  felt  probably  no  such  qualms.  But  I  had  not  been 
well  trained ;  and  the  Pattison  standards  of  what  work  should 
be  stood  like  dragons  in  the  way. 

However  I  took  the  plunge,  and  1  have  always  been  grateful 
to  Dean  Wace.  The  sheer,  bard,  brain-stretching  work  of  the  two 
or  three  years  which  followed  I  look  back  to  now  with  delight. 
It  altered  my  whole  outlook,  and  gave  me  horizons  and  sympathies 
that  I  have  never  lost,  however  dim  all  the  positive  knowledge 
brought  me  by  the  work  has  long  since  become.  The  strange 
thing  was  that  out  of  the  work  which  seemed  both  to  myself  and 
others  to  mark  the  abandonment  of  any  foolish  hopes  of  nove 
writing  I  might  have  cherished  as  a  girl,  '  Robert  Elsmere  '  should 
have  arisen.  For  after  my  marriage  I  had  made  various  attempts 
to  write  fiction.  They  were  clearly  failures.  J.  B.  G.  dealt  very 
faithfully  with  me  on  the  subject ;  and  I  could  only  conclude  that 
the  instinct  to  tell  stories,  which  had  been  so  strong  in  me  as  a 
child  and  girl,  meant  nothing,  and  was  to  be  suppressed.  I  did 
indeed  write  a  story  for  my  children,  which  came  out  in  1880 — 
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'  Milly  and  Oily  '  •  but  that  wrote  itself  and  was  a  mere  transcript 
of  their  little  lives. 

And  yet  I  venture  to  think  it  was,  after  all,  the  instinct  for 
'  making  out,'  as  the  Brontes  used  to  call  their  own  wonderful 
story-telling  passion,  which  rendered  this  historical  work  so  en- 
thralling to  me.  Those  far-oft'  centuries  became  veritably  alive 
to  me — the  Arian  kings  fighting  an  ever-losing  battle  against  the 
ever-encroaching  power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  backed  by 
the  still  lingering  and  still  potent  ghost  of  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
the  Catholic  Bishops  gathering,  sometimes  through  winter  snow, 
to  their  Councils  at  Seville  and  Toledo ;  the  centres  of  culture 
in  remote  corners  of  the  peninsula,  where  men  lived  with  books 
and  holy  things,  shrinking  from  the  wild  life  around  them,  and 
handing  on  the  precious  remnants  and  broken  traditions  of  the 
older  classical  world ;  the  mutual  scorn  of  Goth  and  Roman ; 
martyrs,  fanatics,  heretics,  nationalists  and  cosmopolitans;  and, 
rising  upon,  enveloping  them  all,  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
drew  on,  the  tide  of  Islam,  and  the  menace  of  that  time  when 
the  great  church  of  Cordova  should  be  half  a  mosque  and  half  a 
Christian  cathedral. 

I  lived,  indeed,  in  that  old  Spain,  while  I  was  at  work  in  the 
Bodleian  and  at  home.  To  spend  hours  and  days  over  the  signa- 
tures to  an  obscure  Council,  identifying  each  name  so  far  as  the 
existing  materials  allowed,  and  attaching  to  it  some  fragment  of 
human  interest,  so  that  gradually  something  of  a  picture  emerged, 
as  of  a  thing  lost  and  recovered — dredged  up  from  the  deeps  of 
time — that,  I  think,  was  the  joy  of  it  all. 

I  see,  in  memory,  the  small  Oxford  room,  as  it  was  on  a  winter 
evening,  between  nine  and  midnight,  my  husband  in  one  corner 
preparing  his  college  lectures,  or  writing  a  '  Saturday  middle  ' ; 
my  books  and  I  in  another ;  the  reading-lamp,  always  to  me  a 
symbol  of  peace  and  '  recollection ' ;  the  Oxford  quiet  outside. 
And  yet,  it  was  not  so  tranquil  as  it  looked.  For  beating  round 
us  all  the  time  were  the  spiritual  winds  of  an  agitated  day.  The 
Oxford  of  thought  was  not  quiet ;  it  was  divided,  as  I  have 
shown,  by  sharper  antagonisms  and  deeper  feuds  than  exist  to-day. 
Darwinism  was  penetrating  everywhere ;  Pusey  was  preaching 
against  its  effects  on  belief ;  Balliol  stood  for  an  unfettered  history 
and  criticism,  Christ  Church  for  authority  and  creeds ;  Renan's 
'  Origines  '  were  still  coming  out,  Strauss's  last  book  also  ;  my  uncle 
was  publishing  '  God  and  ihe  Bible  *  in  succession  to  '  Literature 
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and  Dogma  ' ;  and  '  Supernatural  Religion '  was  making  no  small 
stir.    And  meanwhile  what  began  to  interest  and  absorb  me  were  • 
sources— testimony.    To  what — to  whom — did  it  all  go  back  ? — this 
great  story  of  early  civilisation,  early  religion,  which  modern  men 
could  write  and  interpret  so  differently  ? 

And  on  this  question,  the  writers  and  historians  of  four  early 
centuries,  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth,  as  I  lived  with  them,  seemed 
to  throw  a  partial,  but  yet  a  searching  light.  I  have  expressed 
it  in  '  Robert  Elsmere.'  Langham  and  Robert,  talking  in  the 
Squire's  library  on  Robert's  plans  for  a  history  of  Gaul  during 
the  breakdown  of  the  Empire  and  the  emergence  of  modern  France, 
come  to  the  vital  question  :  '  History  depends  on  testimony.  What 
is  the  nature  and  value  of  testimony  at  given  times  ?  In  other 
words,  did  the  man  of  the  third  century  understand,  or  report, 
or  interpret  facts  in  the  same  way  as  the  man  of  the  sixteenth  or 
the  nineteenth  ?  And  if  not,  what  are  the  differences  ? — and  what 
are  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  them  ?  ' 

Robert  replies  that  his  work  has  not  yet  dug  deep  enough  to 
make  him  answer  the  question. 

'  "  It  is  enormously  important,  I  grant — enormously,"  he  re- 
peated reflectively.* 

On  which  Langham  says  to  himself,  though  not  to  Elsmere, 
that  the  whole  of  '  orthodoxy  '  is  in  it,  and  depends  on  it. 

And  in  a  later  passage,  when  Elsmere  is  mastering  the  '  Quellen  ' 
of  his  subject,  he  expresses  himself  with  bewilderment  to  Catherine 
on  this  same  subject  of  '  testimony.'  He  is  immersed  in  the 
chronicles  and  biographies  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Every 
history,  every  biography  is  steeped  in  marvel.  A  man  divided 
by  only  a  few  years  from  the  bishop  or  saint  whose  life  he  is  writing, 
reports  the  most  fantastic  miracles.  What  is  the  psychology  of 
it  all  ?  The  whole  age  seems  to  Robert  '  non-sane.'  And,  mean- 
while, across  and  beyond  the  mediaeval  centuries,  behind  the 
Christian  era  itself,  the  modern  student  looks  back  inevitably, 
involuntarily,  to  certain  Greeks  and  certain  Latins,  who  '  repre- 
sent a  forward  strain/  who  intellectually  '  belong  to  a  world 
ahead  of  them.'  You ' — he  says  to  them — '  you  are  really  my 
kindred.' 

That,  after  all,  I  tried  to  express  this  intellectual  experience — 
which  was  of  course  an  experience  of  my  own — not  in  critical  or 
historical  work,  but  in  a  novel,  that  is  to  say  in  terms  of  human 
life,  was  the  result  of  an  incident  which  occurred  towards  the  close 
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of  our  lives  in  Oxford.  It  was  not  long  after  the  appearance  of 
'  Supernatural  Religion,'  and  the  rise  of  that  newer  school  of 
Biblical  criticism  in  Germany  expressed  by  the  once  honoured 
name  of  Dr.  Harnack.  Darwinian  debate  in  the  realm  of  natural 
science  was  practically  over.  The  spread  of  evolutionary  ideas 
in  the  fields  of  history  and  criticism  was  the  real  point  of  interest. 
Accordingly,  the  University  pulpit  was  often  filled  by  men  en^ 
deavouring  '  to  fit  a  not  very  exacting  science  to  a  very  grudging 
orthodoxy  ' ;  and  the  heat  of  an  ever-strengthening  controversy 
was  in  the  Oxford  air. 

In  1881,  as  it  happened,  the  Bampton  Lectures  were  preached 
by  the  Rev.  John  Wordsworth,  then  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose, 
and,  later,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  and  my  husband — who,  before 
our  marriage,  was  also  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose — were  still  tutorial 
colleagues,  and  I  therefore  knew  him  personally,  and  his  first 
wife,  the  brilliant  daughter  of  the  beloved  Bodley's  Librarian 
of  my  day,  Mr.  Coxe.  We  naturally  attended  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
first  Bampton.  He  belonged,  very  strongly,  to  what  I  have  called 
the  Christ  Church  camp  ;  while  we  belonged,  very  strongly,  to  the 
Balliol  camp.  But  no  one  could  fail  to  respect  John  Wordsworth 
deeply  ;  while  his  connexion  with  his  great-uncle,  the  poet,  to 
whom  he  bore  a  marked  personal  likeness,  gave  him  always  a 
glamour  in  my  eyes.  Still  I  remember  going  with  a  certain  shrink  - 
ing  ;  and  it  was  the  shock  of  indignation  excited  in  me  by  the 
sermon  which  led  directly — though  after  seven  intervening  years — 
to  '  Robert  Elsmere.' 

The  sermon  was  on  '  The  present  unsettlement  in  religion ' ; 
and  it  connected  the  '  unsettlement '  definitely  with  '  sin.'  The 
'  moral  causes  of  unbelief,'  said  the  preacher,  '  were  (1)  prejudice  ; 
(2)  severe  claims  of  religion  ;  (3)  intellectual  faults,  especially 
indolence,  coldness,  recklessness,  pride,  and  avarice.' 

The  sermon  expounded  and  developed  this  outline  with  great 
vigour,  and  every  sceptical  head  received  its  due  buffeting  in  a  tone 
and  fashion  that  now  scarcely  survives.  I  sat  in  the  darkness  under 
the  gallery.  The  preacher's  fine  ascetic  face  was  plainly  visible 
in  the  middle  light  of  the  church  ;  and  while  the  confident  priestly 
voice  flowed  on,  I  seemed  to  see,  grouped  around  the  speaker, 
the  forms  of  those,  his  colleagues  and  contemporaries,  the  patient 
scholars  and  thinkers  of  the  Liberal  host,  Stanley,  Jowett,  Green 
of  Balliol,  Lewis  Nettleship,  Henry  Sidgwick,  my  uncle,  whom  he 
in  truth — though  perhaps  not  consciously — was  attacking.  My 
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heart  was  hot  within  me.  How  could  one  show  England  what 
was  really  going  on  in  her  midst  ?  Surely  the  only  way  was 
through  imagination  ;  through  a  picture  of  actual  life  and  con- 
duct ;  through  something  as  '  simple,  sensuous,  passionate '  as 
one  could  make  it.  Who  and  what  were  the  persons  of  whom  the 
preacher  gave  this  grotesque  account  ?  What  was  their  history  1 
How  had  their  thoughts  and  doubts  come  to  be  ?  What  was  the 
effect  of  them  on  conduct  ? 

The  immediate  result  of  the  sermon  however  was  a  pamphlet 
called  '  Unbelief  and  Sin  :  a  Protest  addressed  to  those  who  attended 
the  Bampton  Lecture  of  Sunday,  March  6th.'  It  was  rapidly 
written  and  printed,  and  was  put  up  in  the  windows  of  a  well-known 
shop  in  the  High  Street.  In  the  few  hours  of  its  public  career, 
it  enjoyed  a  very  lively  sale.  Then  an  incident — quite  unforeseen 
by  its  author — slit  its  little  life  !  A  well-known  clergyman  walked 
into  the  shop  and  asked  for  the  pamphlet.  He  turned  it  over, 
and  at  once  pointed  out  to  one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm  in  the 
shop  that  there  was  no  printer's  name  upon  it.  The  booksellers 
who  had  produced  the  pamphlet,  no  doubt  with  an  eye  to  their 
large  clerical  clientele,  had  omitted  the  printer's  name,  and  the 
omission  was  illegal.  Pains  and  penalties  were  threatened,  and 
the  frightened  booksellers  at  once  withdrew  the  pamphlet,  and 
sent  word  of  what  had  happened  to  my  much  astonished  self, 
who  had  neither  noticed  the  omission,  nor  was  aware  of  the  law. 
But  Dr.  Foulkes,  the  clergyman  in  question — no  one  that  knew 
the  Oxford  of  my  day  will  have  forgotten  his  tall  militant  figure, 
with  the  defiant  white  hair,  and  the  long  clerical  coat,  as  it  haunted 
the  streets  of  the  University  ! — had  only  stimulated  the  tare  he 
seemed  to  have  rooted  up.  For  the  pamphlet  thus  easily  suppressed 
was  really  the  germ  of  the  later  book  ;  in  that,  without  attempt- 
ing direct  argument,  it  merely  sketched  two  types  of  character — 
the  character  that  either  knows  no  doubts  or  has  suppressed  them, 
and  the  character  that  fights  its  stormy  way  to  truth. 

The  latter  was  the  first  sketch  for  Robert  Elsmere.  That 
same  evening,  at  a  College  party,  Professor  Green  came  up  to  me. 
I  had  sent  him  the  pamphlet  the  night  before,  and  had  not  yet 
had  a  word  from  him.  His  kind  brown  eyes  smiled  upon  me  as  he 
said  a  hearty  '  thank  you,'  adding  '  a  capital  piece  of  work,'  or 
something  to  that  effect ;  after  which  my  spirits  were  quite  equal 
to  telling  him  the  story  of  Dr.  Foulkes'  raid. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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VII.     'THE  ATTACK    WAS  BROKEN.' 
BY  BOYD  CABLE. 

THE  infantry  who  watched  from  their  trenches  one  afternoon  a 
Flight  of  our  machines  droning  over  high  above  their  heads  had 
no  inkling  of  the  effect  that  Flight  was  going  to  have  on  their,  the 
infantry's,  well-being.  If  they  had  known  that  the  work  of  that 
Flight,  the  successful  carrying  out  of  its  mission,  was  going  to  make 
all  the  difference  of  life  and  death  to  them  they  might  have  been 
more  interested  in  it.  But  they  did  not  know  then,  and  do  not 
know  now,  and  what  is  perhaps  more  surprising,  the  Flight  itself 
never  fully  learned  the  result  of  their  patrol,  because  air  work,  so 
divided  up  and  apparently  disconnected,  is  really  a  systematic 
whole,  and  only  those  whose  work  it  is  to  collect  the  threads  and 
twist  them  together  know  properly  how  much  one  means  to  the 
other. 

This  Flight  was  out  on  a  photographic  patrol.  They  had  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  a  certain  spot  over  Hunland  and  take  a  series 
of  pictures  there,  and  they  did  so  and  returned  in  due  course  with 
nothing  more  unusual  about  the  performance  than  rather  a  high 
average  of  attentions  paid  to  them  by  the  Hun  Archies.  The 
photos  were  developed  and  printed  as  usual  within  a  few  minutes 
of  the  machines  touching  the  ground,  and  were  rushed  off  to  their 
normal  destinations.  The  photographers  went  to  their  afternoon 
tea  and  forgot  the  matter. 

But  in  a  Nissen  hut  some  miles  from  the  photographers'  'drome 
afternoon  tea  was  held  up,  while  several  people  pored  over  the 
photos  with  magnifying  glasses,  consulted  the  many  maps  which 
hung  round  the  walls  and  covered  the  tables,  spolce  earnestly 
into  telephones,  and  .dictated  urgent  notes.  One  result  of  all 
this  activity  was  that  Captain  Washburn,  or  '  Washie, '  and  his 
Observer  Lieut.  '  Pip  '  Smith,  to  their  no  slight  annoyance,  were 
dragged  from  their  tea  and  pushed  off  on  an  urgent  reconnaissance. 
and  two  Flights  of  two  fighting  scout  Squadrons  received  orders  to 
make  their  patrol  half  an  hour  before  the  time  ordered.  '  Washie  ' 
and  his  Observer  were  both  rather  specialists  in  reconnaissance  work, 
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and  they  received  sufficient  of  a  hint  from  their  Squadron  Com- 
mander of  the  urgency  of  their  job  to  wipe  out  their  regrets  of  a 
lost  tea  and  set  them  bustling  aboard  their  *bus  '  Pan '  and  up  into 
the  air. 

It  may  be  mentioned  briefly  here  that  three  other  machines 
went  out  on  the  same  reconnaissance.  One  was  shot  down  before 
she  was  well  over  the  lines  ;  another  struggled  home  with  serious 
engine  trouble  ;  the  third  was  so  harried  and  harassed  by  enemy 
scouts  that  she  was  lucky  to  be  able  to  fight  them  off  and  get  home, 
with  many  bullet  holes — and  no  information.  Washie  and  Pip 
did  better,  although  they  too  had  a  lively  trip.  To  make  sure  of 
their  information  they  had  to  fly  rather  low,  and  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  near  the  ground  which  they  wanted  to  examine  the  Hun 
Archies  became  most  unpleasantly  active.  A  shell  fragment  came 
up  through  the  fuselage  -with  an  ugly  rip,  and  another  smacked 
bursting  through  both  right  planes.  Later,  in  a  swift  dive  down 
to  about  a  thousand  feet,  '  Pan '  collected  another  assortment  of 
souvenirs  from  machine-guns  and  rifles,  but  Washie  climbed  her 
steeply 'out  of  range,  while  Pip  busied  himself  jotting  down  some 
notes  of  the  exceedingly  useful  information  the  low  dive  had  brought 
them.  Then  six  Hun  fighting  scouts  arrived  at  speed,  and  set  about 
the  '  Pan  '  in  an  earnest  endeavour  to  crash  her  and  her  information 
together.  Pilot  and  Observer  had  a  moment's  doubt  whether 
to  fight  or  run.  They  had  already  seen  enough  to  make  it  urgent 
that  they  should  get  their  information  back,  and  yet  they  were 
both  sure  there  was  more  to  see  and  that  they  ought  to  see  it. 
Their  doubts  were  settled  by  the  Huns  diving  on  them  one  after 
another,  with  machine-guns  going  their  hardest.  The  first  went 
down  past  them  spattering  a  few  oullets  through  '  Pan's '  tail 
planes  as  he  passed.  The  second  Pip  caught  fairly  with  a  short 
burst  as  he  came  past,  and  the  Hun  continued  his  dive,  fell  off  in 
a  spin,  and  ended  in  a  violent  crash  below.  The  third  and  fourth 
dived  on  '  Pan  '  from  the  right  side  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  on  her 
left.  Pip  managed  to  wing  one  on  the  right,  and  sent  him  flutter- 
ing down  ouPof  the  fight  more  or  less  under  control,  and  Washie 
stalled  the  '  Pan  '  violently,  wrenched  her  round  in  an  Immelman 
turn,  and  plunged  straight  at  another  Hun,  pumping  a  stream  of 
bullets  into  him  from  his  bow  gun.  The  Hun  went  down  with  a 
torrent  of  black  smoke  gushing  from  his  fuselage.  Washie  brought 
'  Pan  '  hard  round  on  her  heel  again,  opened  his  engine  full  out 
and  ran  for  it ,  with  the  scattered  Huns  circling  and  following  in 
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hard  pursuit.  Now  '  Pan  '  could  travel  to  some  tune  when  she  was 
really  asked — and  Washie  was  asking  her  now.  She  was  a  good 
machine  with  a  good  engine  ;  her  pilot  knew  every  stitch  and  stay, 
every  rod,  bolt,  and  bearing  in  her  (and  his  rigger  and  fitter  knew 
that  he  knew  and  treated  him  and  her  accordingly),  every  little 
whim  in  her  that  it  paid  him  to  humour,  every  little  trick  that 
would  get  an  extra  inch  of  speed  out  of  her.  A  first-class  pilot  on 
a  first-class  scout  ought  to  overhaul  a  first-class  pilot  and  two- 
seater  ;  but  either  the  '  Pan  '  or  her  pilot  was  a  shade  more  first- 
class  than  the  pursuers,  and  Washie  managed  to  keep  far  enough 
ahead  to  be  out  of  accurate  shooting  range  and  allow  Pip  to 
scrutinise  the  ground  carefully  as  they  flew.  Washie  was  running 
it  is  true,  but  he  was  running  east  and  further  out  over  Hunland 
and  the  area  he  wanted  to  reconnoitre,  and  Pip  was  still  picking 
up  the  very  information  they  had  been  sent  to  find. 

When  they  swung  north  the  three  pursuing  scouts  by  cutting 
the  corner  came  up  on  them  again,  and  Pip  left  his  notes  to  stand 
by  his  gun.  There  was  some  brisk  shooting  in  the  next  minute, 
but '  Pan  '  broke  clear  with  another  series  of  holes  spattered  through 
her  planes  and  fuselage,  and  Pip  with  the  calf  of  his  leg  badly  holed 
by  an  explosive  bullet,  but  with  his  gun  still  rapping  out  short 
bursts  over  the  tail.  They  were  heading  for  home  now,  and  Washie 
signalled  Pip  to  speak  to  him.  The  '  Pan  '  is  one  of  those  com- 
fortably designed  machines  with  pilot's  and  observer's  cockpits 
so  close  together  that  the  two  men  can  shout  in  each  other's  ear. 
Pip  leaned  over  and  Washie  yelled  at  him.  '  Seen  enough  ?  Got 
all  you  want  ?  '  '  Yes.'  Pip  nodded  and  tapped  his  note-block. 
'  All  I  want,'  he  yelled,  '  and  then  some —  -'  and  he  wiped  his 
hand  across  his  wound,  showed  Washie  the  red  blood,  and  shouted 
'  Leg  hit.' 

That  settled  it.  Washie  lifted  the  '  Pan  '  and  drove  her,  all 
out,  for  home,  taking  the  risk  of  some  bullet-holed  portion  of  her 
frame  failing  to  stand  the  strain  of  excessive  speed  rather  than 
the  risk  of  going  easy  and  letting  the  pursuers  close  for  another 
fight  with  a  wounded  observer  to  protect  his  tail.  ,  - 

'  They've  dropped  off,'  shouted  Pip  a  few  minutes  later.  Washie 
swung  and  began  to  lift  the '  Pan '  in  climbing  turn  on  turn.  '  Look 
out,'  he  shouted  back, '  look  out,'  and  stabbed  a  finger  out  to  point 
a  group  of  Huns  ahead  of  them  and  cutting  them  off  from  the  lines. 
Next  minute  Pip  in  his  turn  pointed  to  another  group  coming  up 
from  the  south  well  above  them  and  heading  to  cut  them  off. 
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Washie  swept  round,  dipped  his  nose  slightly,  and  drove  at  the  first 
group.  The  next  few  minutes  were  unpleasantly  hot.  The  Huns 
strove  to  turn  them,  to  hold  them  from  breaking  through  or  past, 
to  drive  them  lower  and  lower,  while  Washie  twisted  and  dived  and 
zoomed  and  tried  to  dodge  through  or  under  them,  with  his  gun 
spitting  short  bursts  every  time  he  caught  a  target  in  his  sights, 
and  Pip,  weakening  and  faint  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  seconded 
him  as  best  he  could  with  rather  erratic  shooting. 

Affairs  were  looking  bad  for  them,  even  when  '  Pan '  ran  'out 
and  west  with  no  enemy  ahead  but  with  four  of  them  clinging  to 
her  flanks  and  tail  and  pumping  quick  bursts  at  her  ;  but  just  here 
came  in  those  two  Flights  of  our  fighting  scout  Squadrons — quite 
accidentally  so  far  as  they  knew,  actually  of  set  design  and  as  part 
of  the  ordered  scheme.  Six  streaking  shapes  came  flashing  down 
into  the  fight  with  their  machine-guns  pouring  long  bursts  of  fire 
ahead  of  them,  and  the  four  close-pursuing  Huns  left  the  '  Pan  ' 
and  turned  to  join  up  with  their  scattered  companions.  Washie 
left  them  to  fight  it  out,  and  turned  directly,  and  very  thankfully, 
for  his  'drome. 

This  ends  the  tale  of  '  Pan,'  but  not  by  any  means  of  the  result 
of  her  work.  That  work,  in  the  shape  of  jerky  but  significant 
reports,  was  being  dissected  in  the  map-hung  Nissen  hut  even 
before  Pip  had  reached  the  Casualty  Clearing  Station  ;  and  '  Pan's  ' 
work  (confirming  those  suspicious  photographs)  again  bred  other 
work,  more  urgent  telephone  talks,  and  Immediate  orders.  The 
stir  spread,  circle  by  circle,  during  the  night,  and  before  day- 
bre,ak  the  orders  had  borne  their  fruit,  and  Flights — Artillery- 
Observing,  reconnoitring  and  fighting-scout — were  lined  up  on  their 
grounds  waiting  the  moment  to  go,  the  Night  Bombers  were  circling 
in  from  their  second  and  third  trips  of  destruction  on  lines  of  com- 
munication, railways  and  roads,  junctions  and  bridges,  enemy 
troops  and  transport  in  rest  or  on  the  march,  ammunition  dumps 
and  stores  ;  in  the  front  lines  the  infantry  were  '  standing  to  ' 
with  everything  ready  and  prepared  to  meet  an  attack  ;  the  support 
lines  were  filling  with  reinforcements,  which  again  were  being 
strengthened  by  battalions  tramping  up  the  roads  from  the 
rear  ;  in  the  gun  lines  the  lean  hungry  muzzles  of  the  long-range 
guns  were  poking  and  peering  up  and  out  from  pit  and  emplace- 
ment, and  the  squat  howitzers  were  lifting  or  lowering  to  care- 
fully worked  out  angles. 

Before  daybreak  was  more  than  a  mere  doubtful  smudge  of 
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lighter  colour  in  the  east,  the  waiting  Flights  were  up  and  away 
to  their  appointed  beats,  and  the  first  guns  began  to  drop  their 
shells,  shooting  '  by  the  map  '  (maps  made  or  corrected  from  air 
photographs),  or  on  previously  '  registered  '  lines. 

The  infantry  up  in  front  heard  the  machines  hum  and  drone 
overhead,  heard  the  rush  and  howl  of  the  passing  shells,  the  thud 
of  the  guns'  reports,  the  thump  of  the  high -explosive's  burst. 
That,  for  a  time,  was  all.  For  a  good  half -hour  there  was  nothing 
more,  no  sign  of  the  heavy  attack  they  had  been  warned  was 
coming.  Then  the  gunfire  began  to  grow  heavier,  and  as  the  light 
strengthened,  little  dots  could  be  seen  circling  and  wheeling  against 
the  sky  and  now  and  again  a  faint  and  far-off  tat-tat-tat-tat  came 
from  the  upper  air.  For  if  it  was  quiet  and  inactive  on  the  ground, 
it  was  very  much  the  other  way  in  the  air.  Our  reconnoitring 
and  gun-spotting  machines  were  quartering  the  ground  in  search 
of  targets,  the  scout  machines  sweeping  to  and  fro  above  them 
ready  to  drop  on  any  hostiles  which  tried  to  interrupt  them  in 
their  work.  The  hostiles  tried  quickly  enough.  They  were  out 
in  strength,  and  they  did  their  best  to  drive  off  or  sink  our  machines, 
prevent  them  spying  out  the  land,  or  directing  our  guns  on  the 
massing  battalions.  But  they  were  given  little  chance  to  interrupt. 
Let  any  of  their  formations  dive  on  our  gun-spotters,  and  before 
they  had  well  come  into  action  down  plunged  our  scouts  after 
them,  engaged  them  fiercely,  drove  them  off,  or  drew  them  away 
in  desperate  defensive  fighting.  Gradually  the  light  .grew  until 
the  reconnoitring  machines  could  see  and  mark  the  points  of 
concentration,  the  masses  moving  into  position,  the  filled  and 
filling  trenches  ;  until  the  gun-spotters  could  mark  down  the  same 
targets  and  the  observers  place  their  positions  on  the  map.  Then 
their  wireless  began  to  whisper  back  their  messages  to  the  little 
huts  and  shanties  back  at  Headquarters  and  the  battery  positions  ; 
and  then  .  .  . 

It  was  the  turn  of  the  'guns  to  speak.  Up  in  the  trenches  the 
infantry  'heard  the  separate  thuds  and  thumps  quicken  and  close 
and  run  into  one  long  tremendous  roar,  heard  the  shells  whistle 
and  shriek  and  howl  and  moan  over  their  heads,  saw  the  ground 
far  out  in  front  of  them  veil  in  twisting  smoke  wreaths,  spout  and 
leap  in  volcanoes  of  smoke,  earth,  and  fire.  Battery  by  battery, 
gun  by  gun,  the  artillery  picked  up  and  swelled  the  chorus.  The 
enemy  machines  did  little  gun-spotting  over  our  positions.  If 
one  or  two  sneaked  over  high  above  the  line,  it  needed  no  more 
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than  the  first  few  puffs  about  them  from  our  watching  Archies  to 
l.riug  some  of  our  scouts  plunging  on'  them,  turning  them  and 
driving  after  them  in  headlong  pursuit.  On  the  ground  men  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  all  this,  of  the  moves  and  counter-moves, 
the  dodging  and  fighting  high  over  their  heads.  Their  attention 
was  taken  up  by  the  ferocious  fire  of  our  artillery,  and  in  waiting, 
waiting,  for  the  attack  which  never  came. 

Small  wonder  it  never  came.  The  guns  caught  it  fairly,  as 
it  was  developing  and  shaping  and  settling  into  position  for  the 
assault.  The  attack  was  a  little  late,  as  we  heard  after  from 
prisoners — perhaps  the  Night  Bombers,  and  their  upsetting  of  road 
and  rail  transport  time-tables  with  high-explosive  bombs  and 
showering  machine-guns,  had  some  woid  in  that  lateness — and  our 
fire  caught  it  in  the  act  of  deploying.  And  when  such  a  weight 
of  guns  as  was  massed  on  that  front  catches  solid  battalions  on 
the  roads,  or  troops  close-packed  in  trenches,  the  Lord  ha'  mercy 
on  the  men  they  catch.  The  shells  rained,  deluged  down  on 
every  trench,  every  road  and  communication  way  within  range, 
searched  every  thicket  and  patch  of  cover,  blasted  the  dead  woods 
to  splintered  wreckage,  smashed  in  dug-out  and  emplacement, 
broke  down  the  trenches  to  tumbled  smoking  gutters,  gashed 
and  seamed  and  pitted  the  bare  earth  into  a  honeycombed  belt 
of  death  and  destruction.  The  high-explosive  broke  in,  tore 
open,  wrenched  apart  and  destroyed  the  covering  trenches  and 
dug-outs  ;  the  shrapnel  raked  and  rent  the  tattered  fragments 
of  battalions  that  scattered  and  sought  shelter  in  the  shell-holes 
and  craters.  The  masses  that  were  moving  up  to  push  home 
the  intended  attack  escaped  if  they  were  checked  and  stayed  in 
time  ;  those  that  had  arrived  and  passed  into  the  furnace  were 
simply  and  utterly  destroyed. 

For  a  good  three  hours  the  roaring  whirlwind  of  gunfire  never 
ceased,  or  even  slacked  ;  for  three  hours  the  ground  for  a  full 
mile  back  from  the  Hun  front  line  rolled  billowing  clouds  of  smoke, 
quivered  and  shook  to  the  crash  of  the  explosions,  spurted  and 
boiled  and  eddied  under  the  shells  '  like  a  bubbling  porridge  pot,' 
as  one  gun-spotter  put  it,  was  scorched  with  fire,  flayed  with  lead 
and  steel,  drenched  and  drowned  with  gas  from  the  poison  shells. 

For  three  hours  the  circling  planes  above  watched  for  sign  of 
movement  below,  and  seeing  any  such  sign  talked  back  by  wire- 
less to  the  guns,  waited  and  watched  the  wrath  descend  and  blot 
out  the  movement  in  fresh  whirlwinds  of  concentrated  fire ;  while 
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further  back  a  full  five  to  ten  miles  other  spotters  quartered  to 
and  fro  working  steadily,  sending  back  call  after  call  to  our  Heavies, 
and  silencing,  one  by  one,  battery  after  battery  which  was  pounding 
our  trenches  with  long-range  fire.  And  for  three  hours  the  infantry 
crouched  half  deafened  in  their  trenches,  listening  to  the  bellowing 
uproar,  watching  the  writhing  smoke-fog  which  veiled  but  could  not 
conceal  the  tearing  destruction  that  raged  up  and  down,  to  and 
fro,  across  and  across  the  swept  ground. 

Three  hours,  three  long  hours^and  one  can1  only  guess  how  long 
they  were  to  the  maimed  and  wounded,  cowering  and  squeezing 
flat  to  earth  in  the  reeking  shell-holes,  gasping  for  choked  breath 
through  their  gas-masks,  quivering  under  the  fear  of  further  wounds 
or  sudden  and  violent  death  ;  how  bitterly  long  they  were  to  the 
German  commanders  and  generals  watching  their  plans  destroyed, 
their  attack  wiped  out,  their  regiments  and  battalions  burnt  away 
in  our  consuming  fire. 

Our  despatches,  after  their  common  use  and  wont,  put  the 
matter  coldly,  dispassionately,  and  with  under-  rather  than  over- 
statement of  facts — '  The  attack  was  broken  by  our  artillery  fire.' 

Broken  I  Smashed  rather  ;  attack  and  attackers  blotted  out, 
annihilated,  utterly  and  entirely. 

'  By  our  artillery  fire.'  The  truth  no  doubt,  but  hardly  the 
complete  truth,  since  it  said  no  word  of  the  part  the  Air  Service 
had  played.  So  few  knew  what  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
work  of  a  photographic  patrol,  the  following  reconnaissance,  the 
resulting  air  work. 

The  infantry  never  knew  how  it  was  that  the  attack  never 
reached  them,  why  they  did  not  have  to  beat  it  oft  with  bullet 
and  bayonet — or  be  beaten  in  by  it — except  that  the  guns  perhaps 
had  stopped  it.  The  pubKc  did  not  know  because  the  press  did  not 
say — perhaps  because  the  press  itself  didn't  know.  And  what  the 
Air  Service  knew,  as  usual  it  didn't  tell. 

But  Somebody  evidently  knew,  because  Washie  and  Pip  found 
themselves  shortly  afterwards  in  Orders  for  a  Decoration  ;  and 
apparently  the  Squadron  knew,  because  next  morning  when  he 
went  out  to  his  'bus  Washie  found  that  '  Pan '  had  a  neat  little 
splash  of  paint  on  what  you  might  call  her  left  breast,  an  oblong 
little  patch  showing  the  colours  of  the  ribbon  of  the  Military  Cross. 
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IT  was  in  the  month  of  December, 
When  the  misty  rains  begin, 
The  English  took  Jerusalem 
To  cleanse  the  world  of  sin. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  December, 
When  the  parts  of  heaven  are  wide, 
Sir  Allenby  came  riding  in, 
Said  '  Here  will  I  abide. 

'  For  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem 

I  count  it  but  a  span ; 

In  burning  sun,  or  the  cold  rain, 

On  mountains  or  the  desert  plain 

My  armies  hold  the  Turk  in  chain, 

I  trust  them  to  a  man. 

'  But  all  my  shining  conquests 
Unto  one  throne  I  bring, 
To  thee,  who  bold'st  of  ancient  right 
The  symbol  of  unshatter'd  might, 
The  Orb,  0  Sovereign  King. 

'  Gaza  and  lone  Beersheba, 
Sheria,  for  water  famed, 
With  golden-fruited  Jaffa, 
Philistia  new-famed. 

'  Here,  where  the  Turkish  masters 
Long  cropped  a  golden  fleece, 
Secure,  serene,  protected, 
Behold  our  English  peace.' 

Richard  the  First  of  England 
A  strengthy  king  was  he, 
But  could  not  take  Jerusalem 
Like  bold  Sir  Allenby. 
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Bichard  the  First  of  England 
He  met  with  Philip  of  France ; 
And  they  took  many  a  gallant  blade 
,     To  stead  them  on  a  famed  Crusade, 
Great  souls,  ill-found,  but  unafraid, 
Who  ended  in  mischance. 
For  those  who  lack  good  transport, 
And  drink  up  all  their  wine 
And  do  not  capture  water, 
Meet  Death  in  Palestine. 

The  old  hills  of  Judea 
Have  looked  on  many  a  sin 
Done  in  the  Holy  City 
Since  the  days  of  Saladin, 
And  many  a  bold  rebuilding 
'Mid  blood  and  storm  and  crime 
Has  hurled  its  brief  defiance 
Since  brave  Sieur  Richard's  time. 

It  fell  about  December 
When  the  misty  rains  begin, 
There  came  some  English  soldiers 
Shouted,  '  Come,  let  us  in. 

'  Give  up  your  arms — your  shelters 
Perched  eagle-high — each  den 
Rock-hewn — those  ambushed  gorges  ! — 
For  we  are  London  men. 

'  We  met  you  at  Beersheba, 

We  stole  on  you  by  night, 

Your  leaders  lay  with  careless  head, — 

We  looked  upon  each  rumpled  bed — 

They  started  up  !    The  dawn  was  red  ! 

You  fled  from  us  in  fright. 

'  You  went  to  earth  at  Rushdi, 

At  dawn  we  dug  you  out ; 

At  Sheria  the  water  lay, 

Our  troops  moved  on  the  livelong  day, 

At  dawn  we  rushed  into  the  fray, 

And  you  became  a  rout.' 
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It  fell  about  December 

When  tlie  storms  were  at  their  height, 

That  London  took  Jerusalem 

On  the  tail  of  a  howling  night. 

We  did  not  enter  the  city, 

We  loosed  shot  never  a  one — 

The  wet  mist  sealed  our  ranging  eyes —  I 

Of  a  sudden  we  took  him  by  surprise, 

And  the  Turk  was  on  the  run. 

Many  an  hour  of  fighting, 

Many  a  gallant  deed 

Remained  to  do  before  that  day 

Ebbed  slowly  out, — and  yet  the  fray 

Hung  on,  and  no  wise  man  could  say 

'  Jerusalem  is  freed.' 

Next  noon  we  tramped  'the  suburbs 
And  spied  their  rearguard  set 
Stoutly  upon  a  rocky  height, 
And  cunningly  upon  the  right 
Based  .on  Mount  Olivet. 

Ah  !  tragic  hill !    Good  fellows 

Died  there  in  that  chilly  rain. 

Look  !  down  the  gorge  the  Turkos  run  ! 

They  cannot.    The  drear  day  is  done, 

And  the  Holy  City  ta'en. 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  the  harper, 
Pray  for  the  souls  of  the  slain, 
And  pray  for  all  the  wounded, 
That  they  may  fight  again. 

H.  ROWLANDS  S.  COLDICOTT. 
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THE   SPIRITS  OF  WAR. 

WHO  is  going  to  give  to  the  world  and  to  futurity  the  picture  of 
this  war  ?  A  picture  not  of  its  battles  only,  its  trenches,  dug-outs, 
billets  ;  its  winter  snows  and  mud,  its  furnace-heat  and  sandstorms 
in  the  East,  but,  before  all  this,  a  picture  of  its  psychology  and 
emotions.  It  will  not  be  in  the  official  despatches,  for  they  are 
always,  and  must  be  always,  cheerful.  It  will  not  be  in  any  War 
Museum  ;  for  the  decisive  factor  of  the  war  is  not  a  bomb,  or  iron 
breastplates,  or  tanks  :  it  is  flesh  and  blood,  which  perish,  and  the 
human  mind,  too  brave  to  know  defeat,  too  strong  to  speak  its 
secrets. 

Out  there  in  the  trenches  we  are  ruled  by  the  imminent  needs 
of  comfort  and  caution,  by  the  persistent  daily  tasks  that  must 
be  done  to  keep  things  going.  Ignorance,  carelessness,  un- 
imaginativeness,  contempt  of  things  in  general,  and  humour — 
these  are  the  qualities  that  Bairnsfather  will  show  .you  ;  and  no 
one  would  deny  them  a  foremost  place  in  the  psychology  of  war. 
It  is  well  that  we  possess  them,  or  else  the  human  brain  would 
strain  and  break  beneath  the  weight  of  its  high  and  poignant 
emotions  :  yet  really  they  are  like  a  veil  drawn  across  the  inner 
shrine  of  human  nature.  Behind  them  high  thoughts  dwell  in 
silence — high  thoughts  which  in  many  cases,  perhaps,  never  wake 
to  full  consciousness,  but  which,  in  spite  of  that,  are  essential  to 
support  the  stress  of  fiery  trials. 

Blindly  and  dumbly  the  soldier  worships  a  host  of  heaven- 
born  spirits  (for  his  actions  prove  it)  and  it  is  these — the  Spirits 
of  War — that  I  would  try  to  show  you,  as  they  move  incarnate 
in  the  far-flung  battle  line. 

They  are  phantoms,  and  yet  more  real  than  life.  Their  ethereal 
forms,  fair  beyond  description  or  desperately  foul,  are  the  reflection 
of  a  thousand  actions  done  daily  in  the  trenches  and  never  seen ; 
of  a  thousand  aspirations  and  emotions  of  which  no  word  is  spoken. 
Follow  me,  then,  and  watch  their  labours  on  some  cold  wet  night 
n  Flanders. 
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First  there  is  Endurance.  She  is  a  humble  and  lowly  spirit.  Her 
beauty  and  her  glory  are  not  in  her  exterior,  but  in  her  hidden 
soul.  Three  long  years  now  she  has  laboured,  dragging  her  heavy 
footsteps  mile  upon  mile  along  the  footboards  of  the  trenches. 
She  has  lain  in  the  damp,  dirty  straw  of  billets,  and  dreamt  in  silence 
of  a  home  in  England.  Day  and  night  she  has  fared  forth  with 
our  working  parties.  They  have  shelled  her,  gassed  her,  sniped 
her,  mortared  her  ;  they  have  mown  down  her  comrades  in  hundreds 
with  machine-gun  fire,  and  she  has  not  complained.  She  has  been 
wet  with  rain  for  days  on  end,  and  stood  nights  through  in  driving 
sleet  and  snow  ;  she  has  been  .waist-deep  in  mud,  and  struggled 
through  to  life  and  new  endurance.  She  has  been  raving  mad  with 
thirst  and  given  her  water  to  a  wounded  comrade.  She  has  been 
sick,  and  never  left  the  trenches.  She  has  lain  in  shell-holes  bleeding 
and  alone.  She  has  known  the  fear  of  standing  upright  in  a  hail 
of  bullets,  but  still  she  has  gone  forward.  So  for  three  years,  and 
she  does  not  look  for  honours.  She  will  not  speak,  for  her  labours 
are  not  finished  yet.  She  will  still  carry  on,  for  they  will  never 
kill  her,  humble  herself  and  a  friend  of  the  lowly.  No  wonder 
she  has  lost  her  beauty  !  ^Her  flesh  is  torn  and  bruised,  her  shoulders 
bent  with  heavy  burdens  ;  she  is  used  to  men  passing  her  by.  When 
victory  comes,  others  will  mount  the  pedestal  of  glory,  while  she 
will  go  elsewhere,  content  and  uncomplaining ;  for  she  does  not 
look  to  honours. 

But  look  !  There  are  other  spirits  ;  some  fair  and  radiant, 
some  black  and  horrible.  There  is  Death  amongst  us.  You  know 
how  they  paint  him,  gaunt  and  'stern,  hollow -cheeked  and  glaring. 
He  is  worse  than  that :  not  merely  stern,  but  raving  with  a  maniac 
fury ;  not  merely  gaunt,  but  gnawing  like  a  starved  monster  and 
howling  for  his  food  ;  his  eyes  do  more  than  stare ;  they  cut  and 
stab  and  burn  ;  they  are  panic  itself.  So  Death  hovers  over  the 
lines,  holding  his  revel  night  by  night,  and  his  knotted  wings  drive 
blasts  of  stinking  air  in  the  dead  men's  faces.  Turn  away  ! 

Turn  away  and  see  this  other  spirit.  She  is  Good  Hope.  Fair 
and  beauteous  one  !  She  is  not  always  at  Headquarters,  but  cometh 
often  to  the  war-worn  soldier.  Lo  !  She  stands  above  our  shell- 
scarred  lines,  our  rusty  w  re,  and  the  mangled  re  ics  of  our  human 
labour,  steadfast  and  smiling,  daunt  ess  for  ever :  her  raiment  is 
silver-bright  like  the  moon  ;  her  feet  are  golden-sandal  ed  :  in 
her  eyes  there  is  the  light  of  spring,  and  in  her  hair  a  thousand 
jewels  gathered  from  the  sky,  the  stars  of  the  wide  deep  heaven. 
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She  scatters  shining  flowers.  '  To-morrow,'  she  whispers — '  to- 
morrow '• — and  at  her  voice  the  whole  creation  quivers.  '  To- 
morrow ' — and  as  she  speaks  she  looks  us  all  between  the  eyes, 
so  that  our  brains  grow  hot  and  dizzy .  I  thought  the  men  were 
all  shouting — but  no  ;  it  is  for  a  moment  the  black  silence  of  an 
unknown  battlefield.  So  she  passes  radiant,  supreme,  goddess 
among  the  spirits.  She  views  all  hardships,  and  still  she  smiles, 
scattering  bright  flowers. 

These  are  not  all.  There  are  Love,  and  Self-sacrifice,  and 
Beauty.  Strange  dwelling-place  for  Beauty  ;  yet  she  is  there.  I 
have  heard  a  private  soldier ,  in  the  height  of  all  discomforts,  looking 
up  at  the  jewel-spangled  heaven,  say  this  :  '  When  you  look  at 
them  stars  you  wouldn't  think  there  could  be  a  bloody  war  on.' 
What  did  he  know  of  beauty  ?  She  is  there  to  speak  to  those  who 
listen — when  dawn  is  breaking  or  when  sunset  floods  the  sky  with 
flaming  splendour  ;  when  Spring  steps  out  upon  the  earth  exult- 
ing ;  when  leaf  and  flower  are  born.  She  is  in  the  snowflake  and 
the  April  showers,  and  in  the  song  of  birds :  she  smiles  on  all 
fair  actions  and  on  fair  flesh  and  soul  of  man 

There  is  the  spirit  of  Fear,  too,  the  tormentor,  cruel  and 
ashamed  :  we  must  not  look  upon  her  With  her  comes  wild- 
eyed  Panic.  Cruelty  too,  who  hides  in  dark  places,  and  blinded 
Callousness. 

Also  there  is  Duty,  so  sacred  that  we  hardly  dare  to  name  her  : 
and  strangest  friend  of  all,  the  spirit  of  Discipline. 

Such  are  the  Spirits  of  War.  The  soldiers  do  not  speak  of  them 
— they  only  go  on  fighting.  They  were  born  in  a  trailing  wisp  of 
smoke,  born  in  a  moonbeam  striking  on  some  shattered  tree  trunk : 
their  raiment  was  the  white  mist  rising  from  the  damp  plains  of 
Flanders. 

And  now  the  dawn  is  breaking  grey  and  silver  in  the  east  :  the 
larks  begin  to  sing,  soaring  into  heaven,  and  the  crash  of  a  shell 
brings  in  another  day  of  the  great  war. 


II 

GALLIPOLI,  1915. 

IT  is  evening  and  all  is  quiet,  except  for  the  shot  of  an  occasional 
sniper  far  away.  An  officer  sits  at  the  telephone,  talking  with  Head- 
quarters, while  his  subalterns  lounge  round,  picking  up  the  gist  of 
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the  coming  night  attack.  Along  the  trench  the  men  are  watching 
their  little  fires  and  boiling  water  to  make  tea.  Here  and  there  a 
sentry  is  looking  unconcernedly  into  his  periscope ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  see — nothing  except  the  tumbled  ground,  all  sand  and 
scrub,  where  we  know  somewhere  the  Turks  are  hidden ;  but  no 
scarred  line  of  trenches  drawn  across  the  hill.  It  has  not  come  to 
that  yet,  for  we  are  on  new  ground  and  since  the  landing  there  have 
been  three  days  of  hard  fighting,  which  have  brought  us  here  ;  three 
days  with  no  sleeping,  no  washing  or  shaving,  no  meals  or  water,  and 
always  the  scorching  sun.  So,  naturally,  everyone  is  tired  and  care- 
less ;  they  have  not  had  time  yet  to  dig  those  labyrinths  of  trench 
and  traverse,  or  push  forward  the  saps  till  you  can  reach  your  enemy 
with  a  jam-tin  bomb.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  put  down  your  periscope 
and  look  over  the  parapet  to  examine  the  ground  we  shall  cross  to- 
night ;  and  if  you  have  an  eye  for  it,  you  can  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
land  we  hate  so  well.  After  all,  it  is  not  now  the  blasted  waste  of 
dustiness  and  monotonous  glare  of  midday — the  evening  light  gives 
a  richer  colour  to  the  sapless  scrub,  and  the  clay  hills  turn  rose 
and  gold,  while  shadows  begin  to  march  down  their  sides  and  fill 
the  vales  with  deeper  purple. 

That  is  hill  971.  God  !  What  a  hill  to  storm  !  And  there,  at 
the  foot  of  the  range,  the  cypresses  and  white  gravestones  that  mark 
the  cemetery  at  Anafarta.  Then  the  line  of  the  bay  down  on  the 
left,  with  the  grey  ships  patrolling  to  and  fro.  Yes,  it  is  all  beauti- 
ful now,  and  full  of  peace  ;  but  it  is  a  battlefield.  That  is  all  too 
obvious  from  the  dead  men  sprawling  face  downwards  fifteen  and 
twenty  yards  beyond  the  trench,  where  yesterday  our  charge  was 
shattered  and  collapsed. 

And  to-night  .  .  .  '  To-night,  the  .  .  .  will  leave  their  trenches 
at  8  P.M.  and  advance  to  take  the  hill  opposite  their  lines,'  &c. 

Oh,  well,  that  means  that  every  man  must  have  his  water- 
bottle  filled  (which  is  not  an  easy  thing  in  this  country)  and 
everyone  must  know  the  orders  and  what  part  he  has  to  play 
in  the  night's  adventure  ;  and  so  the  time  wears  on  and  darkness 
falls.  .  .  . 

It  is  eight,  and  the  dusky  line  clambers  over  the  parapet  and 
begins  to  pick  its  way  down  the  treacherous  slope.  The  scrub 
catches  in  one's  trousers  and  trips  one  up.  Someone  stumbles, 
and  as  he  plunges  forward  his  rifle  and  equipment  rattle  through 
the  silence.  A  few  shots  from  the  right,  then  a  pause,  while  they 
watch  and  listen  for  us.  . 
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They  have  seen.  A  dancing  line  of  fire-points  nickers  along  the 
hillside,  and  on  it  comes  the  crash  of  the  fusillade.  Bullets  fall  all 
round,  spit  in  the  sand,  swish  through  the  scrub  or  ricochet  and 
go  whining  uncannily  through  the  air  ;  but  few  are  hit.  We  double. 
Then  from  several  points  machine-guns  begin  to  splutter  flame  and 
sweep  the  khaki  line.  Oh,  the  cruel  laugh  of  Emma  G.  when  she 
swallows  in  the  belt  and  sees  battalions  shiver^and  shatter  in  the 
sweep  of  her  far-flung  lash !  Men  are  falling  now.  HE  is  still 
there — he  whom  we  saw  last  in  England,  his  mother  hanging  on 
his  shoulders  as  he  said  good-bye.  A  bullet  has  struck  Ms 
forearm  and  shattered  the  bone  ;  his  rifle  falls  from  his  hand. 
He  looks  round  ;  the  line  still  struggles  on,  sweating  and  panting 
up  the  slope,  but,  oh,  how  thin !  Then  quickly  a  dark  figure 
sprang  up  in  the  scrub  ;  a  bayonet  flashed  and  tore  open  his 
stomach,  flashed ^again,  and  this  time  stuck,  wedged]  between 
his  ribs.  The  dark  figure  turned^and  fled  into  the  darkness. 

'Then  one  night,  mother,  on  the  brown  sand, 
Your  son  will  lie  alone,  waiting  to  die.' 

Oh,  the  horror  of  it  all!  To-night  Death  holds  high  revel  on 
that  doomed  peninsula.  .  . 

Yes,  there  they  all  are,  hundreds  of  them,  new  and  old.  One  by 
one  their  stifled  groans  have  died  away  and  their  eyes  closed  down 
for  ever.  Yet  not  all.  A  few  linger  with  the  grip  still  tightening 
on  their  throats  and  the  chill  eating  deeper  into  their  bones.  Some 
toss  and  roll  their  eyes  in  agony  ;  one  lies  snorting  in  troubled  un- 
consciousness with  a  bullet  in  his  brain. 

There  they  all  are,  the  best  and  bravest,  and  he  among  them  : 
but  they  are  all  sons  of  mothers.  Some  had  tender  wives  and  bright- 
eyed  children  ;  for  some  there  are  lovers  waiting,  hopeful  and  alone. 
They  are  young,  too  young,  alas  !  The  hope  of  life  was  all  before 
them.  Who  can  know  it  all  ?  The  passions  that  have  throbbed 
in  their  hearts.  Love  and  self-sacrifice,  all  the  sweetness  of  living 
still  unclouded  ;  all  the  battles  that  raged  in  these  breasts  now  cold 
and  stiff.  Men  from  green  fields  in  England,  strong,  clear-eyed 
boys  who  have  followed  the  plough  till  the  white  evening  mist 
gathered  in  the  valley  of  their  home  ;  men  from  the  stress  and  roar 
of  great  cities':  but  all  are  now  one  in  soldiership.  That  is  the  sacri- 
fice ;  to  surrender  self  and  individuality,  to  march  and  drill  and  fight 
and  die  in  blind  obedience,  to  trust  the  order  and  not  complain. 

There  they  all  are,  and  there  they  will  be  many  a  day,  while  the 
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pitiless  sun  beats  down.  They  will  swell  and  burst  and  blacken, 
they  will  rot  with  the  dew  and  stink  when  the  air  is  damp  at  early 
morning.  Then  some  day,  when  we  have  fought  our  way  in  front, 
a  burying  party  of  tired  men  will  come  to  dig  their  grave,  and  will 
hate  them  for  their  smell,  and  will  touch  them  only  with  loathing. 
Oh,  but  they  will  pity  them,  too,  and  we  pity  them.  Yet  why  ? 
For  the  mother  who  sits  alone  by  the  fireside  in  England  it  is  pity  ; 
for  them  it  is  all  honour.  Let  us  say  of  them  only :  '  They  are 
soldiers.' 

Ill 

GREATER  LOVE    .    .    . 

(SCENE  :  No-Man's-Land — in  Flanders — after  a  night  raid.    An 
officer  and  a  private  are  lying  near  the  German  entanglement.) 

DUTY.  I  am  here  alone  to  close  their  eyes ;  here  on  this  lacerated 
field,  where  the  earth  is  torn  and  pounded  into  a  waste  of  oozing 
mire  ;  where  the  shattered  trees  protest  with  silent  arms  to  heaven  ; 
where  the  bodies  of  men  lie  bleeding  red,  and  the  savage  din  of  the 
war-god  still  shakes  the  gloom  of  night.  But  in  the  vault  of  heaven 
the  stars  are  singing  as  of  old.  Why  are  you  singing,  you  cold, 
white  stars  ? 

STARS. 

We  sing  because  the  sky  is  deep, 
Because  we  march  through  time  secure, 
Because  the  hands  of  God  are  sure, 
And  never  sleep. 

He  hurled  us  forth  we  know  not  where 
From  height  to  depth  where  thousands  blaze, 
But  we  shall  thread  the  tangled  maze 
In  His  strong  care. 

We  sing  because  through  terror's  blast, 
Like  us,  strong  men  bear  stress  untold, 
Turn  not  aside  from  death,  but  hold 
The  truth  at  last. 

DUTY  (bending  down  over  the  private).  He  seems  too  young  for 
Death  ...  too  beautiful.  .  .  . 
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LOVE.  And  yet  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  lost  this 
youth  and  freshness,  this  unknown  faith  and  inarticulated 
aspiration. 

DUTY.  Yes,  he  will  be  like  this  in  remembrance  for  ever 
now,  with  the  beauty  of  a  mind  unwarped  by  sordid  calcula- 
tions, the  beauty  of  a  soul  still  unfolding  like  a  flower  in  the 
warmth  of  life,  the  beauty  of  a  body  nurtured  by  storm  and 
sunshine  in  the  fields  of  England.  The  world  can  take  none  of 
it  from  him.  Farewell ! 

[She  closes  his  eyes  and  tmns  towards  the  officer. 

LOVE  (interposing).    No.     This  is  my  place  to-night. 

DUTY.  Love  !    Why  are  you  here  on  the  battlefield  ? 

LOVE.  This  is  my  place  to-night.  (She  kneels  by  the  officer.) 
You  only  saw  them  come  over  through  the  darkness.  The  shells 
were  bursting,  one  on  another,  in  a  ring  all  round  :  the  machine- 
guns'  bitter  laugh  ran  up  and  down  the  lines.  Then  the  lights 
went  up  in  hundreds  and  their  pitchy  horrid  shadows  flickered  on 
the  ground.  The  noise  redoubled.  Oh,  it  was  hell !  And  did 
you  feel,  as  those  twenty  men  came  over,  how  many  of  their  hearts 
turned  cold  and  shuddered  ? 

DUTY.  Yes.  But  they  all  came  on.  They  all  came  on  and 
scrambled  through  this  wire,  and  into  the  trench.  Then  there  was 
the  thud  of -bombs  falling  on  the  ground,  and  immediately  the 
sickening  crash  of  their  explosion.  Cold  bayonets  gleamed.  There 
were  cries  of  terror  and  the  groans  of  dying  men.  The  trench 
showed  little  pools  of  blood. 

LOVE.  Isn't  it  all  horrible  ? 

DUTY.  Yes — horrible.    It  is  war. 

Then  they  came  out  of  the  trench,  and  were  making  their  way 
back  again.  The  private  was  hit  by  a  bullet  and  fell  here  dead  in 
the  German  wire,  without  a  sound  ;  and  none  noticed  him  fall. 

LOVE.  But  when  they  were  back  in  their  own  lines  the  officer 
found  he  was  not  there  and  came  out  again  to  look  for  him.  The 
Germans  were  beginning  to  reoccupy  their  trench.  Their  guns 
were  firing  heavily  now. 

DUTY.  Did  he  come  alone  ? 

LOVE.  Yes,  he  came  alone.  He  found  the  private ;  but  the 
Germans  were  watching  for  this  .  .  . 

[The  officer  moves  and  opens  his  eyes. 

OFFICER.  My  arm  ...  My  side  .  .  .  (Seeing  Love)  Who  are 
you? 
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LOVE.  I  am  Love. 

OFFICER.  Love  .  .  .  love  .  .  .  ? 

[He  pauses,  doses  his  eyes.     The  firing  ceases, 

and  there  is  deep  silence. 

Why  are    you    here,  Love  ?     You    never    came    to  me  when  I 
was  living. 

LOVE.  I  was  at  your  side  always. 

OFFICER.    I  did  not  know  you. 

LOVE.  And  yet  I  was  there  ;  in  the  cruel  monotony  and  dis- 
comforts of  defence,  in  the  mad  dangers  of  attack,  I  was  at  your 
side.  In  the  snows  of  winter  and  in  the  parching  heat  of  summer 
I  was  there.  I  have  seen  you  give  men  water  when  they  were 
thirsty,  and  food  when  they  were  hungry.  The  other  night  you 
passed  a  sentry  on  your  rounds,  who  had  just  come  out  from 
England  and  was  lonely  and  frightened,  and  you  stopped  long  to 
talk  to  him,  and  remembered  him  next  morning  and  every  day 
until  he  had  won  confidence.  Then  he  had  something  to  live  for 
and  something  to  die  for  :  you  saved  him  much  misery.  When 
you  have  turned  out  from  your  sleep  to  see  a  wounded  man  down 
the  trench — though  half  a  dozen  others  were  already  there  to  help 
him — I  was  with  you.  In  secret  you  have  prayed  that  never  any 
man  should  suffer  anything  by  your  neglect,  but  you  have  never 
prayed  for  yourself.  You  did  not  know  that  7  was  listening  at  your 
prayer.  And  when  things  were  going  badly,  and  the  men  not  doing 
as  well  as  they  should,  you  were  not  harsh  or  impatient,  for  you  had 
shared  their  hardships  and  knew  them.  You  looked  to  them,  and 
their  hearts  were  stirred  ;  you  set  the  example,  and  they  could  not 
help  but  follow.  Yourself  you  have  been  brave  and  steady,  strong, 
untiring,  wise,  and  hopeful — all  these  things  not  out  of  your  own 
weak  soul,  but  out  of  love  for  them.  You  have  given  them  your 
best ;  that  is  why  they  will  give  all  for  you.  And  now  you  have 
given  your  life  for  this  private. 

DUTY.  Yes — he  is  dying. 

[The  officer  dies.  A  Verey  light  soars  up  and 
bursts,  showing  the  dead  men's  faces  very 
white  and  still.  It  falls  slowly,  flares 
a  minute  on  the  ground,  and  goe*  out. 

DUTY  (continuing).  You  were  right.  Greater  love  than  this 
hath  no  man  ;  and  the  private  is  worthy  of  that  love.  Did  you 
see  him  then  ? 

E.  P.  B. 
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IT  was  an  afternoon  in  early  spring,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Place, 
known  to  a  larger  world  as  Mistress  Alison,  was  returning  home- 
wards by  the  high  road,  when  the  doctor  in  his  gig  drove  past. 

Now  Dr.  Mitchell  was  stout  of  build  and  lethargic  in  tempera- 
ment, and  had  evidently  had  a  long  day  upon  his  rounds,  and 
the  Lady  of  the  Place  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  she  saw  the 
doctor  sign  to  his  man  to  stop,  and  proceed  to  struggle  out  of 
his  enfolding  rug  and  climb  down  to  meet  her.  He  addressed 
her  almost  abruptly  : 

'  Mistress  Alison,  do  you  know  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Laigh 
Knowe  ?  ' 

The  Lady  of  the  Place  prided  herself  on  knowing  her  tenants 
personally,  and  she  was  not  a  little  vexed  at  having  to  admit  that 
in  this  case  she  did  not. 

'  The  Laigh  Knowe  lies  rather  far  from  the  main  road,'  she 
said  in  explanation.  '  But  I  know  all  about  those  Macdonalds. 
The  old  father  left  the  farm  to  his  sons  and  they  have  proved  very 
unsatisfactory  tenants.  They  are  under  notice  to  quit  at  the  term.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  that's  it,'  said  the  doctor,  hurriedly,  and  the  Lady 
of  the  Place  inferred  he  was  thinking  of  his  tea  awaiting  him  at 
home.  'They  are  both  married.  Mike  stayed  on  in  the  farm 
itself,  but  Rob,  the  younger  one,  took  his  wife  to  the  White  House 
along  the  Baldoch  Road.  Well !  that  man's  drowned  himself.' 

Mistress  Alison's  eyes,  which  had  been  wandering  over  the 
leafless  hedge  to  pale,  lemon-coloured  fields  beyond,  came  back 
to  the  doctor's  face. 

'  You  were  away  last  week,'  he  went  on,  '  or  you  would  have 
heard.  It  happened  five  days  ago  and  made  a  great  stir  in  the 
place.  Your  factor,  Mr.  Wilson,  was  very  cut  up  about  it,  though 
I  know  he  had  given  the  young  fellow  every  chance.  But  it's 
about  the  wife — the  widow — I  wanted  to  speak  to  you.  She's 
one  of  those  strange,  Highland  women  from  the  outer  islands, 
can  hardly  speak  English,  and  knows  nobody  in  the  place.  And 
I  believe  she's  starving.  As  you  say,  both  brothers  were  bankrupt. 
Everything  that  Rob  possessed  he  handed  over  bit  by  bit  to  that 
worthless  brother  of  his,  and  Heaven  knows  where  all  the  money 
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went !  In  drink  they  say.  No  one  has  a  good  word  for  Mike  ; 
and  yet  Rob  was  just  his  slave.  Wouldn't  hear  a  word  against 
him,  they  tell  me,  nor  say  a  word  himself.  Daft  or  stubborn, 
I  don't  know  which  he  was,  but  this  is  what  it  has  come  to. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  woman,  and  I  don't  believe  she  has  a  penny 
stamp  in  the  house  for  a  letter  to  her  people — if  she  can  write, 
which  I  doubt.  She's  in  a  bad  way,  poor  thing  1  I've  been  back 
once  since  they  buried  him,  and  she  doesn't  eat  or  sleep,  and  I'm 
just  afraid  she'll  be  off  to  drown  herself  too.  Then  there  are  the 
children  .  .  .' 

The  tone  of  the  doctor's  voice  had  been  gradually  rising  from 
affirmation  to  interrogation,  and  he  now  paused,  as  if  waiting  for 
a  reply.  He  had  not  long  to  wait. 

'  I  will  go  and  see  her  at  once,'  said  the  Lady  of  the  Place. 

'  Thank  you,  Mistress  Alison,  if  you  would  be  So  kind  ?  That 
was  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  suggest  .  .  .'  and,  having 
divested  himself  of  his  responsibility,  the  doctor  hurried  towards 
his  waiting  gig.  Perhaps  he  hurried  the  more  lest,  on  second 
thoughts,  the  Lady  of  the  Place  should  decline  to  act  on  his 
suggestion.  '  But  after  all,  it's  a  woman's  job,'  he  said  to  himself, 
as  the  gig  rolled  homewards,  '  and  there's  no  one  will  do  it  better 
than  she  will — though  it  is  a  bit  awkward  for  her  when  one  comes 
to  think  of  it.' 

'  Awkward  '  would  have  seemed  to  Mistress  Alison,  an  hour 
later,  ^an  altogether  inadequate  term  with  which  to  describe  the 
ordeal  that  confronted  her.  It  had  grown  more  formidable  the 
nearer  it  grew,  and  now  that  her 'eyes  rested  on  the  square,  white 
block  at  the  bend  of  the  road,  her  heart  almost  failed  her.  The 
five-pound  note  and  the  parcel  of  food  that  she  carried  gave  her 
no  courage  at  all. 

Here  was  she,  in  the  position  of  landlord,  about  to  pay  a  visit 
of  condolence  to  the  widow  of  her  bankrupt  tenant — to  a  woman 
whose  husband  had  been  driven  to  suicide  by  the  notice  of  eviction. 
Could  any  situation  be  more  outrageous  ?  How  would  she  be 
received  ?  With  angry  reproaches  or,  worse  still,  in  silence  ? 

Mistress  Alison  revolved  a  few  sentences  in  her  mind  with  which 
to  bridge  over  the  introductory  stage  of  the  interview  ;  and  all 
the  while  she  was  dimly  aware  of  how  pleasantly  the  fields  lay 
on  either  side  of  her  in  the  spring  sunshine,  and  of  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  the  road  she  trod. 

The  house  faced  southwards,  with  a  door  in  the  centre  and 
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windows  on  either  side,  above  and  below.  Many  a  time  had 
Mistress  Alison  driven  past  without  looking  twice  upon  its  uninter- 
esting frontage,  but  to-day  her  eyes  saw  in  it  an  eerie  resemblance 
to  a  human  face,  and  the  branches  of  the  wood  behind  seemed 
to  frame  its  blank  whiteness  as  with  a  shock  of  upstanding  hair. 
As  she  came  closer,  she  saw  two  children  playing  before  the  door. 
They  stopped  their  game  and  stared  at  her  approaching  figure 
from  crouching  attitudes.  She,  on  her  side,  felt  relieved  at  the 
sight  of  something  human  and  companionable.  Perhaps  the  woman 
would  not  be  abusive  if  the  children  were  there  to  overhear. 

The  Lady  of  the  Place  knocked  at  the  front  door,  and  waited 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  knocked  again.  The  children  were  now 
standing  up  behind  her,  as  if  sharing  in  her  expectant  curiosity. 
Mistress  Alison  was  about  to  knock  a  third  time  when  her  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  a  chair  being  pushed  back  on  a  stone  floor 
within.  Then  an  inner  door  was  opened,  and  a  heavy  step  came 
into  the  lobby  and  proceeded  to  unlock  the  outer  door  and  pull 
it  back  with  a  grating  sound.  It  had  obviously  not  been  used  of 
late. 

The  first  thing  that  met  Mistress  Alison's  eyes  in  the  shadow 
of  the  doorway  was  a  woman's  pale  face  on  a  level  with  her  own. 
Below  the  colourless,  parted  hair,  the  features  were  straight  and 
flat,  and  the  broad  cheek-bones  drew  downwards  to  a  long  and 
narrow  chin.  The  eyes  in  this  expressionless  face  were  heavy- 
lidded,  dark  and  fathomless.  They  seemed  to  Mistress  Alison  to 
be  looking  right  through  and  beyond  her,  and  yet  to  be  seeing 
nothing  at  all.  Her  dress  and  coarse  apron  were  drab  and  colour- 
less too.  There  was  nothing  about  the  woman  to  arrest  atten- 
tion, unless  it  were  an  apparent  insensibility  to  her  surroundings. 
Mistress  Alison  thought  that  Lot's  wife  must  have  looked  so  as 
the  blood  ceased  to  flow  through  her  veins  and  she  turned  from 
flesh  and  blood  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 

The  woman  remained  standing  with  the  door  half  open,  and  the 
Lady  of  the  Place  summoned  all  her  courage  and  spoke  first.  '  Are 
you  Mrs.  Rob  Macdoriald  ? '  she  said.  '  May  I  come  in  ? ' 

For  all  answer  the  woman  opened  the  door  an  inch  or  two  wider, 
then  turned  and  led  the  way  into  a  room  on  the  left  of  the  lobby. 
Through  the  open  door  on  the  right,  Mistress  Alison  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  bare,  comfortless  kitchen,  and  of  a  hearth  on  which  the  fire 
was  extinguished. 

Here,  in  the  '  parlour,'  all  was  stiff  and  repelling.    The  horse- 
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hair  sofa  and  chairs,  the  table  with  a  lamp  upon  it,  the  mats  and 
faded  photographs  upon  the  chest  of  drawers,  the  '  enlargements  ' 
on  the  walls — all  wore  an  unfriendly,  neglected  air,  and  an 
atmosphere  of  damp  stuffiness  brooded  over  the  room.  Mistress 
Alison  longed  to  ask  that  the  window  might  be  opened,  but  she 
refrained. 

The  woman,  meanwhile,  had  given  her  guest  a  chair  and  had 
seated  herself  opposite  the  window,  where  the  light  fell  full  upon 
her  impassive  face,  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap,  and  her  silver 
wedding  ring.  The  Lady  of  the  Place  felt  that  an  explanation  of 
her  intrusion  was  expected  of  her. 

'  Mrs.  Macdonald,'  she  began  hurriedly,  '  I  met  the  doctor  just 
now  upon  the  road,  and  I  was  so  very  grieved  to  hear  of  the  loss 
you  have  sustained — about  your  husband  .  .  .* 

Such  had  been  the  formula  Mistress  Alison  had  prepared  outside, 
on  the  road.  In  this  room  it  seemed  trivial,  inadequate,  and  there 
was  no  response.  In  desperation  she  went  on  :  '  You  come  from 
the  Hebrides,  I  believe  ;  but  you  understand  English  ? ' 

'  Aye,'  said  the  woman,  and  her  voice,  like  the  door,  sounded 
rusty  from  disuse,  '  it's  frae  North  Uist  that  I  come,  but  I  have 
the  English.' 

'  And  how  long  have  you  been  married  ? '  A  cross-examination 
seemed  the  only  method  of  advance. 

The  woman  thought  for  a  while,  then  she  spoke.  The  slowness 
of  articulation  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  intonation  were  Celtic,  but 
the  words  and  accent  were  those  of  this  Lowland  country-side. 

'  It'll  be  six  year  come  July.  It's  seven  syne  I  left  Carinish, 
and  I  came  then  to  Gartfarxen,  two  miles  west  frae  here,  to  help 
in  the  byre  and  the  dairy.  Rob  was  twenty  and  I'd  be  going  on 
twenty  the  year  we  married.' 

'  Did  you  come  to  this  house  at  once  ? '  The  Lady  of  the  Place 
was  asking  questions  at  random,  but  anything  seemed  preferable 
to  a  relapse  into  silence. 

'  No.'  The  woman's  eyes  dropped  from  the  window,  through 
which  she  had  been  gazing,  to  her  folded  hands.  '  We  stayed 
the  first  year  doon  at  the  Laigh  Knowe,  along  wi'  Mike,  his  brother. 

ce  wasna  married  then,  and  he  needed  somebody  for  to  mind 
hoose  and  the  dairy,  and  it  did  fine.  But  when  Isa — the 

jest  o'  the  weans  ootbye — was  born,  and  when  Mike  married, 
lere  wasna  room  for  us  a'  there,  and  we  cam'  here.  Rob  was 
sreirt  to  leave  the  Laigh  Knowe  .  .  .' 
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She  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence  and  continued  her 
train  of  thought  in  silence.  There  was  a  pause. 

'  Your  husband  cared  a  great  deal  about  the  farm,  did  he  not  ? ' 
asked  Mistress  Alison  tentatively. 

'  Aye,  he  did  that,'  said  the  widow,  and  stopped  again. 

'  Was  that  why  your  father-in-law  left  the  farm  to  both  brothers 
instead  of  to  Mike  ? ' 

Mistress  Alison  knew  she  was  displaying  a  dangerous  know- 
ledge of  her  subject,  but  she  felt  she  must  follow  this  line  at  all 
costs,  having  made  a  beginning. 

'  It  was  this  way.'  The  widow  stroked  her  knee  meditatively 
and  smoothed  away  the  wrinkles  of  her  apron.  '  Their  mither 
died  when  they  were  weans.  They  jist  grew  up  lads  thegither 
on  the  place,  and  when  they  were  finished  with  the  schule,  they 
wrought  hard  wi'  the  faither.  He  thocht  aye  a  heap  o'  the  place 
and  sae  did  Rob.  Rob  was  aye  one  for  wark  ;  up  and  oot  afore 
the  licht,  sortin'  the  dykes  and  doing  bits  o'  mending  round  the 
farm — and  he  jist  a  lad,  still  in  his  teens.  He  was  never  through 
wi'  his  wark  on  the  farm.  And  when  the  faither  died,  he  says 
to  them  baith  :  "  The  place'll  be  yours,  lads ;  see  it's  no  negleckit." 
But  he  kent  weel  it  was  Rob  wad  see  til  it.  .  .  .'  Again  she 
drifted  silently  on  the  tide  of  her  own  thoughts,  and  the  Lady  of 
the  Place  was  content  to  wait  awhile.  Then  she  said : 

'  And  did  he  see  to  it  ? ' 

'  Aye,  he  did  that.    He  fair  wrought  hissel'  oot.' 
i  The  Lady  of  the  Place  saw  that  the  widow  had  no  idea  of  her 
identity,  nor  seemed  to  care,  and  the  situation  seemed  very  simple 
now.    They  were  just  two  women,  one  in  the  grip  of  a  great  sorrow, 
and  the  other  there  to  listen  and  give  sympathy  if  she  could. 

'  Tell  me  more  about  him  and  yourself,'  she  said. 

'  If  Mike  had  cared  aboot  the  place  the  way  Rob  did,  we  could 
hae  managed  fine.'  The  widow  was  still  stroking  her  knee,  but 
she  now  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  window  again,  and  a  light  came  into 
them,  and  a  faint  flush  to  her  cheeks.  She  looked  suddenly  a 
much  younger  woman.  '  But  Mike,  he  wasna  minding  or  caring 
aboot  the  Laigh  Knowe,  nor  was  she.'  (Mistress  Alison  guessed 
the  pronoun  referred  to  the  widow's  sister-in-law.)  '  It  was  a 
black  day  for  us  a'  when  Mike  married.  He  took  on  wi'  fine  folks 
doon  Baldoch  way  and  never  cared  about  the  beasts  syne  yon  day, 
nor  about  the  farm,  nor  about  onything  at  a'  but  just  his  pleesure. 
And  the  siller  that  went !  It's  terrible  to  think  on  !  And  yet  Rob 
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and  me  werena  needin'  to  mind.  We  were  that  happy  thegither. 
Naething  could  hae  come  atween  us  baith,  if  he  would  ha'  tell't  me 
mair  and  not  wrought  himself  ill.  We  could  ha'  shared  it  a'.  But 
he  was  aye  that  quiet  ! ' 

Suddenly  the  woman's  voice  broke.  '  We  were  that  happy  ! ' 
she  said,  and  the  tears  welled  up  into  her  eyes. 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  cheek  and,  finding  it  wet,  she  seemed 
surprised  and  wiped  her  face  with  her  apron.  Mistress  Alison 
guessed  these  were  the  first  tears  the  widow  had  shed,  and  she 
neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

'  You  see  this  was  the  way  of  it,'  the  widow  continued  in  her 
dreamy  voice,  and  she  began  again  stroking  her  knee  and  rocking 
backwards  and  forwards  slightly  with  the  motion  of  her  arm. 
'  Rob  saw  the  way  the  siller  was  going,  and  he  spoke  once  to  me 
about  it — at  the  first — not  at  the  finish.  I  know  he  spoke  to  Mike 
yon  time  and  Mike  spoke  back  at  him.  Rob  tell't  me  what  he  said 
and  well  I  mind  it.  "  It's  the  farm  you're  wanting  for  yourseP," 
he  said.  "  I  ken  weel  ye  wad  tak'  it  frae  me,  if  ye  could.  But 
it's  left  to  us  baith  and  it'll  stop  wi'  us  baith."  Cruel,  hard  words, 
yon,  atween  brithers,  and  syne  yon  Rob  niver  spoke  til  him  about 
siller  or  the  way  he  carried  on.  Rob  was  ower  blate  and  sweirt 
tae  speak  his  mind  tae  Mike.  But  when  the  beasts  had  to  be'  bought, 
or  the  place  sorted,  and  the  mill-wheel  set  up  new,  it  was  Rob  gave 
oor  siller  awa'.  Weel,  it  was  niver  mines.  It  was  his  to  give, 
and  real  glad  I  was  so  long  as  I  had  him  content,  and  the  weans. 
But  it  got  harder  this  some  time  back,  what  wi'  the  rent  and  the 
rest  o't.  Rob  wasna  making  onything,  ye  see,  but  jist  giving 
it  oot — pouring  it  oot  on  the  Laigh  Knowe.  But  what  could  I 
say  ?  And  him  jist  striving  fit  to  break  his  hairt  to  keep  the  place 
going.  Up  at  six  he  was,  and  hame  o'  nichts  in  the  mirk  ;  and 
if  yin  o'  the  beasts  was  sick,  he'd  sit  up  wi'  it  and  not  be  hame 
a'  nicht.  Many's  the  morn  I'd  be  sitting  up  ben  the  kitchen  for 
to  let  him  in,  and  he'd  come  in  gae  weary  and  thrawn,  and  his 
claes  fair  spiled  wi'  the  wet  and  the  glaur.  And  I'd  be  saying 
til  him — "  Rob,  dinna  fash  yirsel !  Whit's  wrang,  when  you  and 
me  hae  one  anither  ?  .  .  .  You  and  me  .  .  ." '  She  repeated 
these  words  several  times,  and  took  the  corner  of  her  apron  and 
wiped  her  eyes  absent-mindedly  between  the  sentence?.  Then  she 
smiled,  looking  through  the  window  as  though  she  saw  something 
a  long  way  off  that  pleased  her.  '  Weel  I  mind,'  she  said,  '  the 
mendings  I  had  o'  his  claes.  It's  no  that  long  while  back  that 
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he  said  tae  me — "  Christina  !  I  wad  raither  be  wearing  yon  jayket 
with  the  elbow  ye  patched  tae  me  than  a  new  one,  if  I  had  it  tae 
wear."  And  he  meant  it.  He  knew  I  was  that  glad  to  be  sorting 
things  for  him  and  bits  o'  things  for  the  weans.'  The  woman  went 
on  smiling,  as  though  she  had  forgotten  the  end  of  the  story. 

'  And  then  ? '   said  the  visitor  in  a  low  voice. 

'  Then  Mr.  Wilson — him  that's  factor  to  the  Place — sent  for 
Rob  for  to  speak  til  him  about  the  rent,  and  this  put  him  about 
terrible.  Mr.  Wilson  he  tell't  him  he  should  leave  Mike  and  the 
Laigh  Knowe  afore  it  was  ower  late.  Rob  came  back  tae  me  and 
he  says  :  "  Are  ye  grudging  the  money,  Christina  ?  The  money 
I'm  giving  tae  the  farm  and  Mike  ?  " 

'  I  was  feared  tae  see  him  looking  that  fierce-like  and  wild. 
"  I'll  never  grudge  ye  a  thing  in  the  world,"  said  I  til  him,  "  and 
ye  ken  that,  Rob.  I  maun  hae  yirsel  and  yir  hairt.  If  I  hae  you, 
I'm  no  wanting  for  onything."  And  I  tried  tae  joke  him,  but  he 
wouldna  smile.  It  weighed  on  him  terrible.  He  was  oot  in  you 
coarse  weather,  and  he  never  came  ben  but  he  was  fair  drenched 
and  done.  I  tell't  him  he  should  just  let  the  things  be,  and  he 
smiled,  but  it  was  wae  he  lookit.  There  was  the  rent  to  pay,  and 
we  couldna  pay.  I  dauredna  think  on  the  weans.  We  had  nae 
things  for  to  sell  but  just  yon ' — and  she  glanced  round  the  room — 
'  and  no  person  needing  the  likes  o'  these  things.  And  then — was 
it  Saturday,  or  was  it  Sabbath  ? ' 

She  stopped,  and  her  eyes  took  on  a  tense  and  horror-struck 
expression.  She  stared  at  her  visitor  for  the  first  time,  as  if 
realising  and  clinging  to  her  presence. 

'  I  think  it  was  Sabbath.  He  came  ben  about  nine  at  nicht. 
The  weans  were  in  bed.  They'd  been  crying  on  me  terrible  for 
to  make  them  soup  or  porridge,  but  we  hadna  a  thing  in  the  hoose 
that  day  but  bread,  and  the  milk  Rob  wad  be  bringing  wi'  him  frae 
the  farm.  And  seeing  he  was  late,  I  thocht  I  wad  hae  them  in 
bed  and  asleep  afore  he  came  ben,  so  that  they  wadna  be  greetin' 
and  vexing  him.  And  I  had  a  wee  bittie  hoch  soup  that  I  had 
kept  for  him,  knowing  he'd  be  likely  sair  wrought  and  doon-hairted, 
and  I  had  it  on  the  fire.  But  when  he  came  ben,  he  wadna  touch 
it.  He  jist  sat  hissel'  doon  on  the  chair  and  tell't  me  had  had 
words  wi'  Mike  about  his  selling  the  twa  best  coos.  Mike  had  been 
hard.  He  was  a  cruel  yin,  Mike,  and  cauld  forbye  !  Eh  !  but  he 
was  that  1  I  said  til  him  he  shouldna  heed  :  Mike  had  been 
drinking.  "  Aye — drinking,"  says  he,  "  and  what  am  I,  but  yon 
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drunkard's  dog  and  slave  ?  "  And  he  put  his  arm  on  the  table 
and  his  heid  upon  it.  Says  I  then :  "  Rob,  what's  that  you're 
saying  ?  You're  not  needing  to  heed  MiKe,  when  you've  got  me." 
And  I  was  doon  on  my  twa  knees  beside  him,  holding  his  arm  and 
stroking  his  heid.  And  I  said — "  Rob,  I'm  happy,  I'm  telling 
you,  and  it's  the  truth.  Never  heed  the  siller  ;  it'll  come.  But 
say  you're  happy  wi'  me.  Ye  maun  say  that,  Rob.  Is  there 
onything  I  could  dae  that  wad  make  ye  mair  content  ?  " 

'  And  I  thocht  sudden  on  a  daft-like  thing — on  a  scarf  o'  fine 
wool  that  I'd  knitted  a  year  past  and  put  by  in  the  press  till  the 
New  Year  should  be  upon  us  again.  It  was  braw  green  wool  that 
ma  mither  sent  me  frae  Carinish — green  like  the  Machair  on  a 
spring  evening — and  I  rose  tae  ma  feet  and  fetched  it  and  gie'd 
it  him.  "  Take  yon,  Rob,"  says  I,  "  and  you're  no  to  greet  nor 
to  fash  yourseF.  We  hae  one  anither  yet,  and  I'm  no  feared." 

'  He  jist  took  baith  ma  hands  in  his,  and  grippit  them  till  it 
was  pain,  and  put  his  heid  doon  on  them  and  niver  said  a  word, 
but  I  wasna  minding  that,  knowing  what  like  he  was.  He  was 
aye  a  quiet  man.  And  that  nicht,  as  I  was  sleepin'  up  the  stair — 
he  and  I  and  the  weans,  we  sleepit  in  the  room  ower  the  kitchen, 
it  being  dry  and  warm-like — I  heard  him  stirrin'  and  puttin'  on 
his  claes.  And  I,  seein'  a  wee  bit  glint  coming  frae  the  window, 
thocht  he  was  jist  gaein'  outbye  tae  feed  the  beasts,  maybe,  and 
wad  be  back  in  an  hour.  And  I  never  spoke,  and  he  gaed  doon  the 
stair,  and  I  heard  his  step  on  the  road  outbye.  I  slept  for  a  while, 
and  then  I  wakened  sudden.  It  was  gae  quiet  in  the  hoose.  Nae- 
thing  but  the  grey  licht  in  the  window  and  a  lamb  doon  the  brae 
crying,  bleatin'  on  its  mither  fit  to  break  its  hairt.  Then  I  couldna 
thole  the  quiet  ony  mair,  and  I  wondered  on  Rob's  gaein'  oot  so 
early,  and  I  put  on  my  claes  and  I  went  doon  the  stair  and  opened 
the  door  and  listened.  It  was  lonesome,  and  caller,  wi'  the  sun 
not  risen  yet.  And  awa'  doon  the  road  I  see'd  men  coming  in 
the  mirk,  and  I  thocht  I  heard  Mike's  voice.  They  were 
stepping  that  slow,  swinging-like  and  carrying  something  heavy. 
I  went  doon  the  brae  for  tae  meet  them,  and  when  they  see'd 
me  coming ' 

The  speaker's  voice  failed  utterly,  but  her  eyes  never  moved 
from  her  companion's  face.  They  seemed  to  look  for  help  there. 

'The  first  thing  I  see'd  roon  his  neck  was  the  green  scarf,' 
she  whispered.  '  He  had  kept  it  on,  but  he'd  left  his  cap  and  his 
coat  in  the  field  by  the  side  o'  the  mill-dam.  And  Postie  had  see'd 
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them  when  he  went  to  meet  the  seven  train.  He  fetched  Mike 
up  frae  the  Laigh  Knowe,  and  they  found  Rob  in  the  dam  .  .  .' 
Then  she  wailed  suddenly.  '  What  for  did  ye  leave  me  ?  Ye 
micht  hae  bided  wi'  me  and  the  weans,  Rob,  and  no  left  me  ma 
lane  ! ' 

She  put  both  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  head  in  her  hands, 
and  sobbed  with  such  strength  and  agony  that  her  companion 
wondered  if  a  passer-by  on  the  road  outside  would  hear  through 
the  closed  window. 

The  Lady  of  the  Place  could  not  have  spoken,  even  had  she 
known  what  to  say,  but  she  rose,  and  came  and  stood  over  the 
bent  figure  on  the  chair  and  laid  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 
Evidently  the  protecting  touch  woke  memories  of  home  and 
childhood,  for  the  woman  murmured  some  Gaelic  words  between 
her  sobs.  For  a  long,  long  while  after  the  sobs  had  ceased,  her 
shoulders  heaved  and  her  breathing  came  unevenly  ;  but  at  last  she 
sat  quiet  and  made  an  effort  to  dry  her  eyes. 

'  I  wasna  greetin'  afore  ye  came,'  she  said  apologetically  to 
her  visitor,  '  but  it  cam'  ower  me  sae  sudden-like.'  Then  she, 
too,  rose  to  her  feet,  as  if  a  thought  had  just  crossed  her  mind. 
'  And  who  am  I  speaking  tae,  please  ?  '  she  asked. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  seconds,  then  the  answer  came  in 
a  voice  that  shook  slightly  : 

'  I'm  Mistress  Alison,  the  Lady  of  the  Place/ 

An  expression  came  into  the  Highland  woman's  face  that  her 
visitor  could  not  read.  They  stood  facing  one  another,  and  Mistress 
Alison  waited,  feeling  the  beatings  of  her  heart,  for  the  next  words. 
And  still  there  was  silence.  The  widow  had  dropped  her  eyes 
and  was  mechanically  dusting  the  table  with  the  corner  of  her 
apron. 

The  Lady  of  the  Place  felt  that  all  she  had  most  dreaded  was 
still  before  her,  and  that  she  was  less  able  to  bear  it  now  than 
at  the  beginning.  She  must  go.  Nervously,  she  placed  the  parcel 
and  the  envelope  she  had  brought  with  her  upon  the  table,  and 
moved  towards  the  door. 

'  I'm  sorry  you  didn't  know,'  she  murmured  incoherently. 
'  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  come  sooner.  I  would  have,  had  I  known.' 
.  .  .  She  was  at  the  door  by  this  time,  but  the  handle  was  stiff 
and  would  not  turn.  With  a  wrench  she  pulled  it  open  and  passed 
out. 

The  children  were  no  longer  playing  by  the  door.    The  road 
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was  empty  and  the  sun  was  throwing  long  shadows  across  the 
face  of  the  country.  Mistress  Alison  felt  suddenly  cold.  Very 
slowly  and  wearily  she  walked  down  the  hill  homewards.  When 
she  came  to  where  the  fields  sloped  downwards  towards  the  mill- 
dam  above  the  Laigh  Knowe  she  stood  still.  The  water  lay  like 
glass,  embedded  in  the  green  of  the  young  corn.  A  belt  of  alders 
fringed  its  further  end,  and  through  a  gap  could  be  seen  the  top 
of  the  mill-wheel  below,  and  the  roof  and  chimneys  of  the  farm. 
Beyond  them,  the  river,  the  marsh,  and  the  long,  low  woods  of 
alder  and  young  oak  carried  the  eye  gently  away  to  the  big  loch 
and  the  hills  beyond.  It  was  as  fair  a  scene  that  evening  as  human 
eye  could  wish  to  see,  but  the  Lady  of  the  Place  saw  quite  other 
things,  as  she  stood  there,  with  the  inner  eye  of  solitude. 

And  suddenly  her  attention  was  caught  by  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps close  behind  her,  falling  softly  on  the  grass  by  the  roadside. 
She  looked  round,  startled,  to  find  the  widow  she  had  left  now 
beside  her,  with  a  hand  outstretched  in  a  gesture  of  appeal.  She 
was  breathless  from  her  hurried  pursuit,  and  her  hair,  loosened 
in  the  wind,  blew  about  her  forehead  in  short  lengths.  Though 
her  cheeks  were  still  wet  with  tears,  the  Lady  of  the  Place  could 
picture  her  as  Rob  saw  her  seven  years  ago,  when  she  came  to 
Gartfarren,  a  lonely,  silent  girl  from  the  outer  isles. 

'  Will  ye  listen  for  a  minute,  Mistress  Alison  ?  '  she  said  in 
short  sentences.  '  I  wad  hae  stoppit  ye  afore  ye  left,  but  I  was 
thinking  on  what  to  say,  when  I  kenned  your  name — on  what  he 
wad  hae  wished  me  to  say.  And  I've  come  after  ye,  for  to  say  it. 
He  wad  hae  been  glad  at  your  coming,  for  he  would  hae  wanted  me 
tae  tell  ye  that  it  was  nae  person's  fault,  but  Mike's.  When  yinst 
Mike  took  to  the  drink,  things  were  bound  to  come  this  length, 
seeing  Rob  was  his  brother,  and  they  twa  brocht  up  as  weans 
thegither,  and  Rob  the  man  he  was.  I  canna  say  mair  ...  I 
canna  think  right  ...  I  canna  sleep,  seein'  him  gaein'  oot  in  the 
mirk  o'  yon  morn.  .  .  .' 

The  Lady  of  the  Place  took  her  gently  by  the  arm.  '  Shall 
I  come  back  with  you  ?  '  she  said.  '  You  must  have  some  food 
and  you  must  rest.' 

But  the  widow  stopped  her,  with  a  courtesy  that  was  Highland 
in  its  gentle  aloofness. 

'  I'm  thinking  I'm  no'  needin'  tae  trouble  you.  I'm  best  ma 
lane,  for  I  hae  the  weans  waiting  on  me.' 

All  this  while  she  had  kept  her  head  averted  from  the  mill-dam  ; 
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now  she  turned  and  walked  swiftly  up  the  hill  to  the  White  House, 
not  looking  to  right  or  left. 

The  Lady  of  the  Place  was  not  able  to  go  back  to  the  White 
House  the  next  day,  nor  the  next ;  but,  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day,  she  found  herself  again  on  the  Baldoch  road.  There 
had  been  traffic  on  the  road  to-day  ;  farmers'  carts  returning  from 
a  sale  of  cattle,  children  running  to  the  village  on  errands — but  it 
was  late  now,  and  there  was  silence  as  the  Lady  of  the  Place  walked 
up  the  hill.  To  Mistress  Alison  the  White  House  seemed  even 
more  aloof  from  the  friendly  amenities  of  the  country-side  than  when 
she  was  last  there.  There  were  no  children  playing  in  front  of  the 
house.  In  three  windows  the  blinds  were  down  ;  in  the  fourth — 
the  kitchen  window — an  oblong  card  caught  the  eye.  The  closed 
door  looked  as  forbidding  and  as  unused  to  the  admittance  of 
strangers  as  on  the  occasion  of  Mistress  Alison's  first  visit.  She 
did  not  try  the  door,  however.  Instead,  she  went  straight  to  the 
card  displayed  in  the  window  and  read  there,  in  a  large,  uneven 
hand,  the  words  :  '  To  let.  Apply  M.  Macdonald,  The  Laigh 
.Knowe.' 

So  the  widow  had  gone  !  The  Lady  of  the  Place  read  and 
re-read  the  card  in  an  effort  to  reconstruct  the  events  to  which 
it  gave  the  clue. 

Had  the  woman  felt  suddenly  home-sick  for  a  croft  away  on 
the  shores  of  North  Uist  ?  Or  was  it  hatred  of  the  White  House 
and  the  ghosts  that  now  haunted  it,  and  of  the  water  of  the  mill- 
dam  close  by,  that  had  driven  her  away  ?  Perhaps  Mike  had 
come  up  from  the  Laigh  Knowe  and  the  sight  of  him  had  forced 
the  poor  woman  to  flight  ?  Mistress  Alison  could  see  her  awaking 
from  her  stupor  in  the  bare  kitchen ;  putting  the  little  ones  to 
bed  to  escape  wondering  eyes  and  questions  ;  and  then  swiftly, 
without  a  sigh  or  pause  to  think,  gathering  the  odds  and  ends  of 
that  poor  little  home  together. 

Mistress  Alison  peered  through  the  window  pane,  already  thick 
with  dust  and  cobwebs,  and  the  gloom  of  twilight,  and  saw  dimly 
the  bed,  half  sunk  in  the  opposite  wall,  with  red  curtains  screening 
the  emptiness  within.  Two  chairs  stood  against  the  wall,  another 
lay  on  its  side  on  the  stone  flags.  There  were  plates  and  a  spoon 
on  the  otherwise  bare  surface  of  the  kitchen  table.  Mistress  Alison 
pictured  the  hurried  breakfast  in  the  early  morning  ;  the  children 
standing  round,  with  cheeks  still  red  with  sleep  and  the  warmth 
of  th«  bed,  and  hands,  »till  redder,  clutching  a  few  treasures.  For 
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now  they  would  know  they  were  '  flitting,'  and  a  great  awe  would 
silence  their  little  tongues.  Mistress  Alison  saw  them  stepping  out 
on  to  the  Baldoch  road,  letting  the  level  rays  of  the  early  morning 
sun  strike  in  upon  the  lobby.  How  clean,  strange,  and  new  the 
world  must  have  seemed  to  the  little  ones  setting  out  on  such  a 
big  journey.  Did  they  cry  at  leaving  home,  and  cling  very  closely 
to  their  mother,  and  did  she  give  one  look  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
mill-dam  lying  so  cold  and  so  blue  in  the  dawn  of  that  spring 
morning  ? 

The  Lady  of  the  Place  guessed  that  the  departure  had  been 
in  the  nature  of  a  flight.  She  could  just  distinguish  a  pair  of 
tiny  boots,  left  drying  in  front  of  the  raked-out  ashes ;  and  some 
children's  clothing,  hanging  over  the  arm  of  a  wooden  chair  on 
the  further  side  of  the  hearth.  And  on  top  of  the  colourless  little 
rags,  hung  a  knitted  strip  of  wool — green  it  looked  in  the  fading 
daylight  and  like  a  scarf.  .  .  . 

The  Lady  of  the  Place  stood  there,  staring  in  at  the  deserted 
kitchen,  until  there  was  only  blackness  within  and  the  reflection 
of  her  own  face  faintly  mirrored  on  the  window  pane.  Then  she 
turned  and  left  the  White  House  to  its  loneliness  in  the  night. 

HELEN  GRAHAM. 
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THIS  story  has  no  plot.  It  is  merely  a  bald  recital  of  a  few  plain 
facts.  I  do  not  know  even  if  they  are  interesting  to  others,  though 
they  interested  me.  The  facts  concern  No.  S/1035  Rifleman 
Jones,  W. 

Rifleman  Jones,  W.  was  a  grocer  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  just  as  unimportant  a  unit  in  the  great  band  of  grocers  as  he 
was  unimportant  in  the  band  of  men  massed  together  as  the  British 
Army.  He  had  been  an  assistant  in  a  branch  of  the  Co-operative 
Stores,  and  in  May  1914  left  them  and  launched  out  on  his  own 
in  a  tiny  little  shop  at  Wandsworth  Common.  Also  in  the  same 
month  he  had  married  Mary  Moyes,  whose  father  was  a  small 
leather-merchant  and  a  local  preacher  at  the  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Upper  Tooting.  These  facts  I  learnt  at  odd  times  as  his  company 
commander. 

I  think  there  was  something  fine  in  his  action  when  he  joined 
the  Army  in  September  1914,  for  war  was  extraordinarily  foreign 
to  his  nature.  Not  the  most  distant  relative  of  his  had  ever  been  in 
the  Army,  and  he  had  never  felt  any  magnetic  force  drawing  him  in 
peace  time  to  the  Territorials  or  the  local  Rifle  Club.  He  was  simply 
a  grocer  through  and  through,  with  a  vision  in  his  mind  of  a  rather 
larger  shop,  and  a  fondness  for  haddock  with  his  tea,  and  literary 
tastes  which  included  John  Bull,  Home  Chat,  and  the  Novel  Maga- 
zine. He  boasted  the  possession  of  a  motor -cycle  and  a  side-car, 
in  which  he  took  his  wife  for  '  spins  '  on  early-closing  days.  He  was 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  very  fond  of  his  little  wife. 

Why,  then,  he  joined  the  Army  so  early,  I  do  not  know.  He  had 
everything  to  lose  by  so  doing.  His  newly  started  business  had 
to  be  carried  on  by  a  somewhat  incompetent  uncle,  who  had  retired 
from  the  grocery  trade  ten  years  previously ;  he  had  to  leave  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  but  three  months,  and  he  had 
to  exchange  his  comfortable  home  for  the  very  great  discomforts  of 
an  unduly  swollen  reserve  battalion,  hurriedly  mobilised  and  rushed 
down  to  the  war  station  on  the  coast  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
From  Mr.  Jones  he  suddenly  became  No.  S/1035  Rifleman  Jones, 
W.,  with  only  one  blanket,  no  uniform,  badly  fitting  Army  boots, 
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and  rough  and  not  always  too  well  cooked  food.  He  slept  with  a 
thousand  others  on  racks  in  a  huge  tannery,  where  in  peace  times 
hides  were  laid  before  undergoing  their  various  processes.  Next 
to  the  tannery  was  a  glue  factory.  Each  day  cartloads  of  horse- 
bones  with  decayed  flesh  still  adhering  to  them  were  carried 
hither,  and  the  odour — Rifleman  Jones  was  a  polite  man  and 
called  smells,  odours — was  frankly  terrific.  It  lived  in  his  great- 
coat, his  Army  blankets  ;  it  seasoned  the  midday  stew. 

Not  the  most  indulgent  of  sergeant-instructors  or  platoon 
officers  could  have  called  Rifleman  Jones  quick  at  his  drill.  The 
brisk-shouted  and  scarcely  intelligible  words  of  command  frightened 
or  numbed  him,  and  in  turning  to  the  right  or  inclining  to  the  left 
he  was  by  nature  the  fraction  of  a  second  late.  When  he  tried  to 
be  absolutely  up  to  time,  so  to  speak,  he  was  invariably  a  fraction 
of  a  second  too  soon.  His  attempt  at  a  salute  was  awful,  and  a 
couple  of  months  passed  before  he  forgot  to  salute  with  his  hand 
when  carrying  a  rifle.  But  he  bought  a  book  called  '  Drill  made 
Easy,'  studied  it  hard,  and  became  only  the  more  befogged  and 
bewildered.  The  company  sergeant-major,  who  liked  the  little 
man,  said  to  the  captain,  with  a  certain  contradiction  in  his 
words  : 

'  Rifleman  Jones  will  never  make  a  rifleman,  sir ;  it  isn't  in 
him.' 

'  No,'  said  the  captain  ;  '  I  know  that,  Sergeant-major.  But 
he  will  go  to  the  Front  all  right.  We  have  got  to  impress  the  Allies 
with  our  numbers,  you  know.' 

The  sergeant-major  did  know,  and  the  captain's  words  were 
true.  Early  in  November  1914,  Jones  had  done  his  musketry  ;  had 
occasionally  hit  his  own  target  and  as  frequently  the  targets  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  the  next  day  was  given  his  final  leave  prepara- 
tory to  joining  the  Expeditionary  Force. 

He  arrived  home  at  the  shop  in  Wandsworth  Common  and 
passed  four  days  of  undiluted  happiness.  The  current  number 
of  John  Bull  was  on  the  table  for  him  to  read  ;  he  had  haddock 
each  night  to  his  tea;  and  if  his  puttees  were  not  very  cleverly  rolled 
and  the  slouch  in  his  walk  not  entirely  eliminated,  nevertheless  the 
improvement  in  his  physique  and  carriage  was  noticeable.  Mary, 
his  wife,  loved  and  was  proud  of  him  ;  and  even  his  surly  old  uncle, 
who  had  taken  on  the  charge  of  the  shop  on  the  basis  of  half  profits, 
and  was  doing  well  on  it,  remarked : 

'  The.  Army  is  making  a  man  of  you,  William.  You  stick  to  it, 
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my  lad.'  As  William  had  no  alternative  to  sticking  to  it,  the 
advice  was  somewhat  superfluous,  though  it  didn't  prevent  the 
rifleman  glancing  longingly  at  the  packets  of  Reckitt's  blue  and  the 
yellow  mound  of  margarine,  and  wishing  he  were  back  amongst 
it  all. 

Ten  days  later  he  found  himself  at  a  base  camp  in  France.  Base 
camps  in  those  days  were  not  the  health  resorts  they  are  now. 
There  were  no  flower-gardens,  cinema  shows,  and  metalled  roads 
with  grass  at  the  sides.  Instead,  William  found  himself  in  December 
— and  a  cold,  wet  December  too — in  a  camp  pitched  on  a  ploughed 
field,  which  had  long  ago  been  trodden  into  a  foot-deep  pasty  mud. 
Sixteen  men  were  in  his  tent,  which  was  blown  over  on  two  occasions 
by  a  hurricane  of  rain  and  wind.  Here  he  existed  for  a  week — 
miserable,  entirely  lost  in  his  surroundings,  hungry,  and  chilled. 
He  did  not  understand  at  all  why  men  went  to  war  ;  but  when  at 
2  o'clock  one  morning  he  found  himself  one  of  a  draft  of  700  men 
proceeding  to  various  battalions  at  the  Front,  he  thought  on  the 
whole  he  was  glad.  No  doubt  the  trenches  were  worse  than  the 
camp,  but  at  any  rate  they  were  different. 

A  day's  journey  in  a  railway  wagon  holding  forty,  and  he  was 
at  Railhead.  Another  few  hours,  and  he  had  joined  his  battalion 
in  billets  and  was  posted  to  a  company. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  William's  life  in  the  trenches. 
He  preferred  it  to  the  base  camp,  but  he  still  did  not  comprehend 
war.  At  first  he  imagined  every  bullet  was  personally  directed 
at  him,  and  ducked  his  head  about  once  every  half-minute.  Then 
he  decided  that  some  of  the  shot?  must  be  meant  for  other  people, 
and  grew  brave.  He  found  life  in  some  ways  easier  than  he  had 
expected  ;  and  the  fact  that  you  had  not  to  form  fours  in  the 
trenches,  nor  remember  if  you  were  a  blank  file,  was  a  relief 
to  him. 

Shells,  however,  he  loathed  and  never  got  accustomed  to.  He 
hated  his  own  guns  almost  as  much  as  the  Germans'.  The  noise 
of  the  nightly  strafes,  the  deliberate  whizzing  journey  the  big 
shells  took  through  the  air,  terrified  him.  He  saw  death  first 
when  a  German  field-gun  burst  a  shell  over  his  section  as  they  were 
coming  out  of  the  trenches  one  day.  Two  men  were  killed  and 
four  wounded.  One  of  the  men  who  died,  lived  for  ten  minutes 
with  a  stomach  wound.  Stomach  wounds  are  not  pleasant  and 
cause  intense  pain.  Rifleman  Jones,  W.  was  very  glad  when  his 
comrade  died ;  but  he  did  not  understand  why  God  had  decided 
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that  he  should  live  those  previous  ten  minutes.  Why  couldn't  he 
have  died  at  once  ?  He  wondered  if  the  Rev.  E.  Cusnock  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  in  Wandsworth  Common  could  have 
told  him.  He  suspected  that  he  would  have  tried  to  explain 
instead  of  saying  frankly  that  he  did  not  know. 

He  liked  his  company  commander,  his  platoon  officer,  his 
company  sergeant-major,  and  his  platoon  sergeant.  Sometimes 
the  non-coms,  made  sarcastic  remarks  to  him,  and  his  fellow 
riflemen  chaffed  him  a  little  cruelly  ;  but  that  he  expected,  and  had 
received  ever  since  he  came  into  the  Army.  He  knew  quite  well 
he  was  not  a  soldier — even  though  he  did  wear  a  uniform,  carry  a 
heavy  pack,  and  eat  plum-and-apple  jam. 

When  his  platoon  officer's  servant  was  killed,  the  officer  asked 
Rifleman  Jones  if  he  would  like  to  take  his  place. .  It  was  a  generous 
thought  of  the  officer — a  youngster  of  nineteen,  who  had  left  Win- 
chester in  August,  and  within  a  few  months  was  commanding 
thirty  men  in  the  trenches  in  Flanders.  He  did  not  imagine  that 
William  could  conceivably  be  a  good  servant,  but  he  interested 
him,  and  he  saw  how  unsuited  he  was  for  the  ordinary  rifleman's 
job.  To  his  great  surprise,  and  to  his  admiration,  too,  William 
asked  if  he  might  refuse.  The  company  sergeant-major  stood 
stiffly  at  attention  while  Rifleman  Jones,  W.  made  his  little  speech 
to  the  officer  :  '  It  isn't  that  I  don't  appreciate  the  honour  you 
are  doing  me,  sir,'  he  said  in  his  precise,  matter-of-fact  tones  ; 
'  I  do,  indeed.  But  the  truth  is,  sir,  I  would  not  be  a  satisfactory 
servant  to  you  at  all.  I  am  not  naturally  tidy,  sir.  I  try  to  be, 
but — I'm  perhaps  a  little  clumsy.  I  couldn't  make  your  bed 
comfortably  in  billets,  and  I  would  continually  be  forgetting  where 
I  put  things,  or  losing  them.  My  wife,  Mary,  sir,  often  laughs  at 
me  for  my  forgetfulness  :  says  she  has  to  remember  for  the  two 
of  us,  or  she  doesn't  know  how  the  household  would  carry  on/ 

Young  Francis,  the  officer,  and  the  sergeant-major  did  not  smile 
at  the  domestic  revelations  of  the  Jones  menage,  but  it  was  obvious 
that  Rifleman  Jones  was  fixed  in  his  determination,  and  he  returned 
to  the  trenches  to  fill  sandbags  and  sharpen  stakes  for  the  night- 
working  parties. 

Thus  he  lived  for  the  next  two  months.  The  chaffing  of  hia 
comrades  died  down,  and  they  gave  him  a  nickname  instead : 
Sniper  Bill,  they  called  him,  because  it  was  as  likely  that  he  should 
be  chosen  to  go  into  the  sniper  pits  as  that  he  should  be  chosen 
to  command  the  battalion.  He  did  not  do  much  talking;  but  he 
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wrote  many  letters  to  Mary,  which  gave  her  little  news  of  himself, 
but  showed  where  his  thoughts  were  all  the  time.  Here  is  one  of 
them,  which  might  serve  as  a  type  of  all : 

'DEAR  MARY, — Thank  you  very  much  for  your  two  letters 
and  the  parcel  of  groceries  which  arrived  safely.  The  boys  made 
short  work  of  them.  I  almost  missed  getting  any  of  the  sardines 
myself,  and  the  potted  ham  we  spread  on  the  army  button 
biscuits  and  they  went  down  like  a  bit  of  all  right.  The  boys 
drank  your  health  in  the  ration  rum  next  morning.  I  don't  like 
rum  myself. 

'  You  ask  me  how  the  War  is  going  on.  It  seems  to  be  doing 
all  right.  I  expect  the  Bosche  is  fed  up  by  now.  [This  was  in 
January  1915.]  Nothing  much  is  happening  here.  It  is  very  cold 
and  I  haven't  had  my  clothes  off  for  six  days.  When  we  go  into 
billets  they  give  us  baths  in  a  brewery.  Fourteen  of  us  in  a  vat,  and 
we  get  clean  underclothes  served  out  to  us.  Want  them  too.  I 
am  glad  you  got  that  new  hat  and  that  Mr.  Cusnock  gave  you  a 
good  sermon  last  Sunday.  All  the  same  he  might  as  well  be  out 
here.  He's  two  years  younger  than  me  and  he  would  preach  far 
better  sermons  if  he  had  been  in  the  trenches  for  a  bit. 

'  I'm  glad  you  are  well,  and  you  mustn't  worry  about  me.  I 
wonder  if  you  will  have  a  surprise  for  me  soon.  From  something 
in  your  letter  I  half  believe  you  will.  My,  Mary,  that  would  be 
fine! 

'  Keep  on  sending  John  Bull  and  the  bulls'-eyes.  I  got  the 
Methodist  Recorder,  too,  but  somehow  it  does  not  seem  real.  When 
I  come  home  see  that  you  have  a  haddock  for  my  tea. 

'  Best  love  from 

*  Your  husband, 

'  BILL.' 

By  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  that  be  called  an  interesting 
letter,  either  from  a  military  or  a  psychological  point  of  view.  But, 
then,  Rifleman  Jones,  W.  was  not  an  interesting  man. 

As  the  weeks  wore  on,  he  developed  rather  a  nasty  cough  and 
his  feet  began  to  hurt  him  a  little,  though  he  rubbed  them  religiously 
with  whale  oil  and  put  on  clean  socks  whenever  he  got  the  chance. 
In  one  of  his  company's  trenches  the  water  was  two  feet  deep,  and 
he  had  to  stand  in  it  for  hours  on  end.  When  it  was  his  section's 
turn  to  occupy  that  portion  of  trench,  the  men  used  to  swear  hard. 
William  did  not  swear,  but  felt  miserable  instead.  It  does  not 
much  matter  which  you  do. 

Then  on  February  13,  the  enemy,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
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chose  to  pick  out  his  sector  for  a  fairly  heavy  bombardment.  It 
was  beastly,  especially  for  Rifleman  Jones,  W.,  who,  as  I  have  said, 
always  felt  frightened  by  shelling.  They  started  at  eight  in  the 
morning  with  a  registering  shot  or  two,  and  then  an  hour  later 
sent  a  couple  of  hundred  shells  over — big  and  little.  Their  shooting 
was  remarkably  good  :  four  traverses  were  blown  in,  and  a  couple 
of  dug-outs,  and  ten  men  in  William's  platoon  killed  or  wounded. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  sit  in  a  dug-out  and  hope  it 
would  soon  be  over.  William  had  been  told  the  day  before  by  his 
platoon  sergeant — who  had  been  told  by  his  platoon  officer,  who 

had  been  told  by  the  Colonel,  who  had  been ,  and  so  up  to  the 

Army  Headquarters — that  the  Germans  could  not  get  any  copper, 
and  were  very  short  of  shells.  While  he  was  in  the  dug-out,  clumsily 
helping  to  bind  up  wounds  with  field  dressings,  he  found  himself 
vaguely  wondering  why  the  Germans,  who  were  so  sh'>rt  of  shells, 
should  choose  to  waste  them  on  his  unimportant  bit  of  trench. 
It  seemed  silly. 

At  a  quarter  to  ten  the  shelling  stopped  ;  but  the  last  shell  of  all 
had  a  special  mission.  It  was  a  5' 9  high-explosive,  burst  ten  yards 
away,  and  caused  the  dug-out,  where  were  William,  a  wounded 
and  groaning  man,  and  three  others  of  his  section,  to  fall  in  and 
bury  them  all. 

A  minute  or  two  later  they  were  dug  out.  The  wounded  man 
was  dead.  William  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  himself 
was  not.  Dimly  he  saw  his  platoon  officer  bending  over  him,  and 
heard  him  say  : 

'  Why,  it's  1035  Jones  !    Hurt,  Jones  ? ' 

William  dug  dirt  out  of  his  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  and  answered: 

'  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  so.  But  I  hate  those  shells.  They 
ain't  fair,  sir.' 

Francis,  the  officer,  suddenly  frowned.  'No,  I'm  damned  if 
they  are  ! '  he  said.  Our  guns  had  not  put  one  over  in  reply. 
'  Anyhow,  they  aren't  sporting.  War  isn't,  nowadays.' 

Ho  looked  hard  at  the  grotesque  little  figure  in  front  of  him — a 
mass  of  dirt,  hatless,  and  his  clothes  torn.  Then  he  suddenly  saw 
blood  mingling  with  the  dirt,  and  exclaimed  : 

'  You're  sure  you're  not  hit,  Jones  ? ' 

Rifleman  Jones  looked  down,  saw  the  blood,  and  became  aware 
that  his  arm  was  throbbing  and  tingling.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
had  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  dug-out,  and  a  piece  of  the  shell, 
hurtling  past,  had  caught  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm  on  itsjourney. 
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Underneath  the  dirt  his  face  paled,  but  there  was  a  look  of  intense 
eagerness  in  his  eyes,  as  he  said  : 

'  I  haven't  got  a  blighty  ? — I  haven't,  have  I,  sir  ?  * 

That  same  night  he  was  in  a  hospital  train  on  the  way  to  the 
base,  and  the  reaction  had  set  in.  He  was  shaking  all  over,  and  in 
the  odd  snatches  of  sleep  which  he  got — his  arm  was  not  very 
painful — he  kept  on  hearing  in  his  dreams  the  shells  coming  over 
again  and  bursting  with  a  terrific  crash  just  above  him.  A  half- 
dozen  times  he  wakened  with  a  start,  and  found  himself  mercifully 
in  the  stretcher-bed,  perspiring  and  shivering.  Men  around  him 
were  groaning  and  swearing,  and  one  boy,  just  opposite  to  him,  who 
could  not  possibly  have  been  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
muttered  continually  '  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear  ! '  very  wearily,  and 
then  quite  suddenly  gave  a  little  gasp,  a  gurgle,  and  died. 

Rifleman  Jones,  W.,  by  quick  stages,  found  himself  in  a  hospital 
in  a  southern  watering-place,  and  spent  there  three  wonderful  weeks. 
His  wound  took  longer  to  heal  than  might  have  been  expected — 
shell  wounds  often  do  ;  but  he  was  never  really  bad,  and  after  a 
week  in  bed  was  able  to  be  up  and  to  go  about  the  grounds  of  the 
hospital  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  Mary  came  from  Wandsworth, 
and  took  a  room  in  a  house  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away  from 
the  hospital,  and  she  and  Bill  used  to  spend  splendid  long  afternoons 
together.  She  was  very,  very  proud  of  him  and  his  wounded  arm, 
and  he  was  very,  very  proud  of  her,  because  she  was  rather  pretty 

and  because Well,  because,  in  a  very  short  time,  she  was 

going  to  give  birth  to  a  child. 

At  the  end  of  his  stay  in  hospital  he  was  given  ten  days'  sick 
leave,  and  Mary  and  he  went  back  home.  The  baby  was  to  be 
expected  in  about  a  week,  and  Rifleman  Jones  was  anxious,  un- 
utterably anxious,  that  the  event  should  happen  before  the  sick 
leave  expired.  It  did  not.  The  ten  days  were  up  and  he  returned 
mechanically  to  his  reserve  battalion  at  the  same  dirty,  evil-smell- 
ing old  building.  He  did  not  think  of  writing  to  get  an  extension 
of  leave,  being  one  of  those  men  whom  Army  procedure  frightens. 
He  remembered,  too,  the  lectures  the  company  sergeant-major  had 
delivered  to  his  batch  of  recruits  on  the  dire  results  following  the 
overstaying  of  a  pass. 

A  few  of  the  old  men  and  many  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
were  still  with  the  battalion  when  he  returned.  Some,  like  him, 
who  had  been  wounded,  were  also  back  again.  Once  again  he  found 
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himself  doing  company  drill  and  forming  fours  and  route  marching. 
His  feet  hurt  him — I  have  mentioned  they  had  begun  to  do  so  in 
the  trenches — but  he  did  not  report  sick.  '  They  aren't  bad  enough 
for  that/  he  told  Mary  in  a  letter.  He  was  still  as  stupid  as  ever 
at  his  close-order  drill  and  musketry,  and  the  sergeants  used  to 
laugh  over  him  in  the  privacy  of  the  sergeants'  mess. 

'  Quaintest  soldier  I've  ever  seen/  one  of  them  summed  him  up  ; 
'  and  in  a  month  or  so  he'll  be  out  at  the  Front  again/ 

That  was  quite  a  safe  prophecy,  and  proved  itself  true.  The 
regular  battalions  supplied  by  the  reserve  had  suffered  heavy  and 
constant  casualties,  and  drafts  were  hard  to  find.  Rifleman  Jones 
had  another  short  leave  before  being  included  in  one  of  them,  and 
rushed  to  Wandsworth  to  see  Mary,  and  for  the  first  time  that 
most  marvellous  thing — a  man's  first  child.  He  took  the  quaint 
little  morsel  from  its  mother's  arms,  grasped  it  clumsily  in  his 
own,  blushed — he  knew  not  why — and  after  a  minute's  confused 
silence,  made  the  pregnant  remark : 

'  My,  Mary,  you  are  a  wunner  ! ' 

Ten  days  later,  he  was  parading  with  eighty  other  men  on 
a  sodden  parade  ground  as  a  draft  to  proceed  overseas  to 
the  regiment's  third  battalion.  They  were  inspected  by  their 
brigadier-general — a  tall  taciturn  man  with  prominent  teeth  and 
an  Indian  complexion — who  was  followed  by  a  brigade  major, 
the  colonel,  adjutant,  and  quartermaster  of  the  battalion,  and, 
ten  paces  in  the  rear,  by  the  chaplain,  who  distributed  a  little  book 
to  each  man,  entitled  '  For  those  Fighting  for  their  King  and 
Country/  Each  man  mumbled  out  a  sort  of  thanks  as  the  chaplain 
smiled  and  gave  him  the  book.  Then  it  was  shoved  into  the 
haversack  where  reposed  already  the  ration  for  the  journey  and 
the  packet  of  Woodbines  sent  by  the  colonel's  little  daughter  of 
seven. 

Most  of  the  men  of  the  draft  were  going  out  for  the  first  time, 
and  Rifleman  Jones  suddenly  found  himself  a  person  of  importance 
— one  to  be  appealed  to  and  questioned  as  to  what  to  do,  and  what 
not  to  do.  He  did  not  like  the  role,  and  passed  it  on  to  others  more 
willing  to  talk.  One  boy,  however,  would  not  be  refused,  and  plied 
him  with  questions  merrily.  He  came  from  Hertfordshire,  and  had 
the  complexion  of  a  girl,  and  great  big  wondering  eyes. 

'  I'm  mighty  lucky  to  get  out  with  this  lot/  he  said.  '  Only  just 
old  enough  last  Friday.  It  isn't  many  of  my  age  as  gets  the 
chance,  is  it  ? ' 
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'  Some  do/  said  Rifleman  Jones,  thinking  of  the  child  who  had 
died  in  the  opposite  stretcher  to  him  in  the  hospital  train. 

'  Aye,  some,  but  not  so  many.  And  I'm  just  about  sick  of  that 
stupid  old  tannery,  and  them  adjutant's  parades,  and  cook-house 
fatigues/ 

*  They  are  a  bit  tiring/  his  companion  commented. 

The  boy  gave  a  pull  at  his  Woodbine  and  thought  a  second  or 
two.  '  I  say/  he  said,  '  shall  I  be  in  a  bloomin'  funk  when  I  get 
into  the  trenches  1 ' 

A  queer  feeling  came  into  Rifleman  Jones's  stomach.  He  felt 
sick.  He  was  a  person  of  no  imagination,  but  this  was  merely  a 
case  of  looking  back.  He  had  tried  ever  so  hard  not  to  think  of 
the  trenches.  He  had  told  himself  he  would  not — not  till  he  got 
into  them  again.  If  he  started  thinking — and  God  knew,  God  was 
the  only  person  who  did — how  he  hated  the  thought  of  going  back 
to  all  the  beastliness.  Perhaps  Mary  guessed,  for  Mary  knew  him 
about  as  well  as  God  did.  But  he  had  tried  to  keep  his  feelings 
back  from  her,  and  if  he  had  kissed  her  and  the  baby  a  bit  hard 
when  he  said  good-bye,  and  had  walked  so  quickly  to  the  corner 
of  the  street  from  the  house  that  his  puttee  had  come  undone, 
he  had  not  broken  down,  and  she  could  not  properly  havejioticed 
what  he  felt. 

The  boy  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  went  on  : 

'  Them  machine-guns  must  be  rummy  things  ;  but  I've  heard 
them  on  the  range.  It's  them  shells  as'll  puzzle  me.  I  say,  Does 
the  others  laugh  at  you  if  you  duck  yer  head  first  time  or  two  ?  ' 

Rifleman  Jones  would  have  given  all  he  had  on  him — his  money, 
his  rations,  the  Woodbines,  and  the  chaplain's  little  book — for  the 
boy  to  stop  talking.  He  wanted  to  shriek  out :  '  Don't  talk  to 
me  of  the  shells  !  I  don't  want  to  remember  them  !  They're  cruel 
and  beastly  and  ugly  and  unfair,  that's  what  they  are  ! '  Instead 
of  which  he  passed  his  fingers  over  a  pair  of  rather  dry  lips  and 
said: 

'  Don't  you  worry  about  them.  You'll  not  mind  them — not 
after  a  day  or  two.  Most  of  them  just  stirs  up  the  mud.  A  waste 
of  money,  that's  what  I  call  them/ 

The  train  drew  up  at  a  station,  and  he  shoved  his  head  out  of 
the  window,  whistled  a  newspaper  boy  to  him,  and  purchased  the 
current  number  of  John  Bull  He  read  hard  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey. 

It  was  summer  time  now,  and  France  was  a  different -looking 
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place  to  him.  The  base  camp  was  much  more  comfortable — there 
was  not  the  same  confusion;  and  the  soldiers  seemed  of  better  class. 
If  Jones  had  not  known  perfectly  well  what  he  was  going  out  to 
he  might  almost  have  enjoyed  himself.  The  new-comers  were  as 
cheerful  as  crickets.  They  sang  and  cracked  jokes  with  the  peasants 
near  the  camp,  they  grudged  every  day  they  spent  at  the  base, 
and  cheered  when  they  were  included  in  the  next  draft  for  'up 
the  line.'  When  Jones's  turn  came,  and  the  sergeant-major  warned 
him  to  be  ready  to  start  the  following  morning,  his  face  paled 
for  a  second  or  two.  The  sergeant-major  noticed  it,  but  said 
nothing.  He  himself  had  been  through  his  own  particular  little 
corner  of  hell  and  understood.  He  seemed  almost  sorry  that 
Jones  had  to  go. 

'  You've  been  out  before  ? '  he  said. 

'  Yes,'  said  Rifleman  Jones.  The  sergeant-major  glanced  over 
at  the  group  of  men  who  were  laughing  and  joking  at  the  gas- 
helmets  that  had  been  issued  out  to  them. 

'  Those  children  haven't.'  he  remarked.  And  then  added,  after 
a  pause  :  '  Still,  I'd  rather  have  'em  take  it  like  that.  Time  enough 
for  the  other  thing.' 

Rifleman  Jones  did  not  do  much  talking  in  the  train  going  up 
the  line.  He  just  looked  out  of  the  carriage  window  and  gazed 
at  the  beautiful  fields  of  France.  He  did  not  know  precisely  why 
he  personally  was  fighting  in  this  war,  but  he  thought  he  under- 
stood why  all  the  Frenchmen  were.  They  did  not  want  the  Germans 
rushing  their  ugly  field-guns  over  the  clover  and  corn,  nor  the 
Prussian  soldiers  shoving  their  way  into  the  farmhouses  where  the 
French  women  were.  The  French  people  were  not  fighting  for 
Belgium  or  civilisation  or  the  sanctity  of  treaties ;  they  were 
simply  fighting  for  that  little  farmhouse  on  the  slope -of  the  chalky 
hill  and  for  the  fat,  smiling  woman  washing  clothes  in  the  stream, 
who  ceased  her  work  momentarily  to  call  something  out  and  wave 
her  hand  to  the  soldiers  in  the  train.  You  understand  that  Rifleman 
Jones  was  qualifying  rapidly  to  write  an  article  in  the  Historical 
Review  on  '  The  Origin  of  all  Wars.' 

At  Haazebruck,  Rifleman  Jones  heard  once  again  the  sound 
of  the  guns.  It  was  only  a  dull  boom  from  the  distance,  causing 
a  delighted  excitement  to  the  new-comers,  but  bringing  to  Jones 
nothing  but  an  ugly  remembrance.  He  recalled  a  sentence  he  had 
read  in  a  halfpenny  newspaper,  in  an  obituary  notice  of  Lord 
Roberts  :  '  And  so  died  the  hero,  within  the  sound  of  the  guns 
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lie  loved  so  well.'  He  supposed  it  was  true,  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand how  anyone  could  love  the  guns  or  the  sound  of  them  even — 
anyone  who  had  seen  the  wounds  their  shells  made  or  the  look 
on  men's  faces  who  had  been  hit  by  them. 

The  Ypres  salient  swallowed  Jones  after  that  for  a  few  months, 
and  beastly  months  they  were.  He  got  to  know  many  trenches- 
Pip  19  and  Emma  33  and  F  21  and  Deansgate  and  Canal  Bank. 
All  of  them  were  beastly,  but  some  beastlier  than  others.  The 
Germans  held  the  high  ground  all  round,  and  the  shelling  was  daily 
and  very  heavy.  Twice  Jones  went  through  an  intense  bombard- 
ment and  emerged  by  some  chance  unhurt.  The  experience  was 
awful ;  but,  luckily,  Nature  revolted,  as  it  does  with  many,  and  after 
the  first  half-hour  of  such  bombardments,  a  coma  came  upon  him 
and  his  nerves  refused  to  receive  longer  any  sensation. 

The  trenches  were  no  better  than  when  he  had  been  out  before, 
and  he  was  not  surprised  at  that  from  the  shelling  they  received. 
Once  they  were  relieved  by  a  battalion  of  a  very  famous  regiment, 
who  had  not  been  in  the  salient  before.  The  very  famous  regiment 
was  disgusted  at  the  conditions  of  the  trenches,  and  muttered  its 
disgust.  Rifleman  Jones  happened  to  be  standing  in  the  trench 
next  to  the  captain  of  the  relieving  company  and  one  of  his 
subalterns. 

'  Damned  if  I  ever  saw  such  trenches  ! '  said  the  captain.  '  Some 
of  these  regiments  don't  do  a  stroke  of  work  the  whole  time  they 
are  in.  Parapet  knocked  to  pieces,  no  parados  worth  speaking  of, 
dug-outs  not.splinter-proof,  and  the  sides  of  the  trenches  falling  in. 
It's  perfectly  disgraceful  and  about  time  we  took  over  this  part 
of  the  line.' 

'  Quite  time,'  said  the  subaltern  dutifully. 

'  In  a  week  we'll  have  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  here, 
and  you  will  do  your  share  of  making  the  difference,  Myles.' 

'  Certainly,  sir,'  said  Myles. 

He  did,  and  the  whole  battalion  and  incoming  brigade  did. 
In  a  week  the  trenches  were  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever. 
The  parapet  was  built  up,  an  immaculate  parados  made,  the  trench 
revetted  in  the  latest  style,  and  the  dug-outs  for  company  head- 
quarters were  a  cross  between  a  lady's  boudoir  and  a  city  merchant's 
office. 

The  work  was  performed  in  extraordinary  peace  and  quietness, 
and  the  incoming  regiment  considered  the  salient  an  overrated 
spot.  When  all  was  done  the  brigadier  came  round  to  inspect 
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and  praise.  He  inspected  and  praised  for  ten  whole  minutes. 
Then  the  Germans,  who  had  seen  the  work  from  their  aeroplanes 
and  found  it  good,  turned  two  hundred  guns  on  to  this  bit  of  line 
and  pounded  it  out  of  existence.  They  gave  the  very  famous 
regiment  samples  in  large  quantities  of  all  their  different  kinds  of 
shells,  and  the  brigadier  brought  his  inspection  to  a  hurried  conclu- 
sion and  retired  with  a  startled  staff-captain  down  an  unhealthy 
communication  trench.  Two  hours  later  there  were  practically 
no  trenches  in  the  brigade's  front  line,  and  the  famous  regiment 
understood  why  trenches  in  the  salient  were  not  exactly  the  models 
of  what  trenches  ought  to  be. 

Rifleman  Jones  lived  loathsome,  frightened  days.  His  nerve 
gradually  got  worse,  though  he  had  learned  odd  little  tricks  which 
concealed  the  fact.  They  were  silly  tricks  no  doubt,  but  they 
achieved  their  purpose.  He  had  catch  phrases  to  hide  his  terror. 
When  '  sausages  '  were  lobbed  over  from  a  German  mortar  battery 
and  he  scuttled  for  safety  into  a  neighbouring  traverse,  it  was  his 
invariable  custom  to  say  loudly  :  '  This  little  man  not  for  heaven 
this  time  ! '  and  sometimes  to  achieve  a  laugh  at  the  end  of  it. 
He  had  heard  the  remark  made  by  a  rifleman  the  previous  time 
he  had  been  out  at  the  Front,  and  it  appeared  to  him  a  useful  one 
and  suitable  to  almost  all  occasions  of  stress.  He  therefore 
deliberately  learnt  it  up  so  that  the  words  became  mechanical. 
Or,  when  his  battalion  were  going  back  from  the  trenches  to 
billets  and  the  Germans  were  '  crumping '  the  roads  heavily  over 
which  they  had  to  pass,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  say : 
'  Now,  if  they  did  this  on  Wandsworth  Common,  I  should  be  very 
surprised.' 

His  company  commander  was  of  a  different  type  from  his 
previous  captain — somewhat  morose  and  with  a  bite  in  his  tongue. 
For  a  couple  of  months  he  thought  Rifleman  Jones  the  biggest  fool 
Britain  had  ever  sent  into  her  trenches,  and  frequently  acquainted 
him  of  his  belief.  Then  one  day  when  he  was  near  Jones  in  the 
trenches  a  sniper  sent  a  bullet  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm 
and  Rifleman  Jones  rushed  up  to  him,  took  out  his  own  field-dressing 
(which  is  strictly  contrary  to  regulations)  and  bound  him  up.  He 
did  it  rather  less  clumsily  than  usual,  and  made  a  remark  which 
impressed  itself  on  the  captain's  mind. 

'  We  mustn't  have  you  going  home,  sir/  he  said,  '  or  I  don't 
know  what  the  company  would  dc — that  I  don't,  sir/ 

Considering  the  winged  words  the  wounded  officer  bed  often 
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used  to  Kifieman  Jones,  this  was  a  gracious  speech,  and  it  was  said 
as  though  it  was  meant.  It  had  this  effect :  that  the  captain,  who 
might  quite  justifiably  have  gone  home,  over-persuaded  the  doctors, 
and  after  a  month  at  the  base,  returned  to  his  battalion  and  his 
company.  Moreover,  thereafter,  he  was  not  quite  so  morose  nor 
so  sarcastic. 

So  the  months  passed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  winter  came  that 
Bifleman  Jones  got  relief.  Even  then  it  was  against  his  wish.  Each 
week  he  had  been  gradually  getting  a  little  weaker,  a  little  more '  run 
down/  His  cough  bothered  him  more  ;  he  found  it  harder  to  sleep  at 
nights,  and  continually  his  body  lived  in  a  state  of  deadening  cold, 
which  no  stamping  of  the  feet  on  trench  boards  or  swinging  of  the 
arms  in  physical  exercises  could  alter.  And  so,  one  day,  at  dusk, 
when  his  platoon  were  sitting  by  the  roadside  waiting  for  a  motor- 
bus  to  take  them  nearer  the  line — they  were  in  a  rest  camp,  and 
nightly  went  up  on  working  parties — when  a  chance  '  crump ' 
had  landed  about  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  Rifleman  Jones  had 
gasped  out  his  catch  phrase  about  Wandsworth  Common  and  the 
surprise  he  would  have  experienced  if  a  shell  had  landed  there, 
his  head  suddenly  dropped  forward,  he  fell  into  a  faint,  and  an  hour 
later  awakened  in  a  bed  in  a  field  ambulance,  four  miles  behind 
the  firing-line. 

Neither  at  the  field  ambulance,  the  casualty  clearing  station, 
nor  the  base  hospital,  did  the  doctors  know  quite  what  to  make  of 
Rifleman  Jones's  case.  True,  he  had  a  bad  cough,  but  his  chest  was 
sound  enough  ;  his  circulation  was  not  good,  but  he  had  been  just 
saved  from  trench  feet ;  his  reflexes  were  weak,  and  at  night  he  used 
to  shout  out  in  his  sleep  silly  remarks,  such  as  '  This  little  man  not 
for  heaven  this  time  ! '  but  that  sort  of  thing  is  common  enough 
with  men  down  from  the  firing-line  after  a  long  spell  of  it. 

Doctors  vary  in  their  methods  and  temperaments,  and  Rifleman 
Jones  had  experience  of  all  kinds.  Some  are  firm  with  their  patients 
— I  think  that  is  the  adjective  they  use — and  some  are  sympathetic. 
One  of  the  former  told  Rifleman  Jones  that  there  was  '  damn  all  the 
matter  with  him/  and  suggested  that  the  patient  knew  it,  too,  but 
was  rather  nonplussed  by  the  remark  : 

'  Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  I  think.  It  was  silly  of  me  to  faint.  If 
they'd  only  have  let  me  lie  by  the  roadside  till  I  was  better,  I'd 
have  got  up  to  the  line  with  the  working  party  all  right.  It  was 
silly  of  them  to  send  me  down  here,  and  I'll  be  well  enough  to  go 
back  again  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  won't  I  ? ' 
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The  '  firm '  doctor  did  not  answer,  but  looked  at  the  drawn 
pinched  face  at  the  end  of  the  bed  with  a  certain  curiosity.  Then 
as  he  left  the  bedside,  he  suddenly  stamped  his  foot  loudly  on  the 
floor-boards  and  turned  round  quickly.  Rifleman  Jones  had  almost 
jumped  out  of  the  bed,  his  face  had  paled,  his  lips  were  twitching, 
and  he  was  mumbling :  '  This  little  man.  .  .  /  He  broke  off 
suddenly  and  smiled  at  the  doctor. 

'  I'm  sorry,  sir/  he  said,  '  just  for  the  moment,  I  ...  I  ... 
thought  ...  it  was  stupid  of  me  1 ' 

This  sentence  had  no  meaning  in  it,  and  could  not  have  been 
analysed  by  the  most  accomplished  elementary  school  teacher  in 
the  country,  but  it  seemed  to  convey  an  impression  to  the  doctor. 
He  turned  into  the  officers'  mess  and  found  a  couple  of  his  colleagues 
sprawling  in  wicker  chairs. 

'  Hullo,  Mac  !     Finished  your  rounds  ?  '  said  one  of  them. 

'  Yes/  said  Mac  surlily. 

'  And  how's  the  skrimshanker  ?  '  Jones  had  been  a  subject  of 
variance  between  them  before.  '  Mac '  did  not  reply  to  the  question, 
but  strode  up  to  the  mantelpiece,  picked  up  a  pipe  off  it,  and  packed 
the  bowl  of  it  unnecessarily  tightly  with  tobacco. 

'  This  war's  the  limit ! '  he  suddenly  commented.  '  I  know 
where  I  am  to  a  certain  extent  with  bullet  wounds  or  shell  wounds 
and  gassing,  but  it's  these  creatures  who  aren't  meant  for  the  game 
and  who  stick  it — these  Riflemen  Joneses  who  deserve  a  special 
decoration  of  their  own  that  comes  above  the  V.C. — that  beat 
me.' 

One  of  his  friends  shook  his  head  and  pointed  to  a  paragraph  in 
the  week-old  Morning  Post  which  he  was  reading.  It  was  the  period 
of  the  Conscription  debates  in  Parliament. 

'  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Mac/  he  said,  '  but  listen  to  one  of  our 
lawyer  politicians.  "  For  those  who  have  voluntarily  and  nobly 
gone  to  fight  for  our  country  there  is  no  one  who  has  a  greater 
admiration  than  I.  But  to  force  men  to  fight,  to  imitate  the 
militarism  of  our  enemies,  is  to  forget  the  history  of  our  past  and 
the  genius  of  our  race.  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not,  support  such  a 
proposition  !  " 

Mac  turned  to  the  window  and  looked  out  at  the  couple  of  motor 
ambulances  coining  up  the  drive.  Then  he  thought  of  the  patient 
he  had  left  five  minutes  before— the  tired-out  little  grocer  who  had 
been  shot  at  and  shelled  for  months  on  end,  and  the  other  grocers 
who  at  home  were  leaning  over  the  counters  and  smiling  their  buttery 
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'  Good  mornings  '  to  suburban  customers.    '  If  you  want  to  make 
me  physically  sick '  he  said  ;    and  left  the  conversation  at  that.. 

They  wanted  to  send  Rifleman  Jones  home — a  debility  case — 
but  he  refused  to  go :  at  least  that  is  what  it  amounted  to.  He 
got  frightened  when  they  mentioned  it,  and  it  was  a  genuine  case 
of  fright.  He  did  not  analyse  his  own  feelings,  but  had  he  been 
able  to  do  so  he  would  have  known  that  it  was  the  thought  of  going 
back  to  England  for  a  few  brief  months  and  then  coming  out  again 
which  terrified  him.  He  wanted  to  see  Mary  and  Francis  Edward 
— that  was  the  baby's  prosaic  name — more  than  he  could  say  ;  but 
he  could  not  face  the  idea  of  saying  good-bye  to  them  a  third  time. 
The  thought  appalled  him.  So,  after  he  had  been  in  the  hospital 
a  fortnight,  the  doctors  marked  him  '  Light  duty  at  the  base/ 
and  within  a  day  or  two  he  found  himself  filling  in  innumerable 
returns  and  indents  in  a  big  office  in  a  building  overlooking  a  busy 
river. 

He  had  an  extraordinarily  peaceful  and  happy  six  weeks  there, 
and  did  his  work  conscientiously  though  very  slowly.  He  expended, 
too,  a  franc  on  a  guide-book,  and  roamed  the  old  town  in  his  spare 
hours  and  learnt  its  history  and  mysteries.  The  information  he 
acquired  he  retailed  to  Mary  in  his  odd  fashion,  mixing  up  the  price 
of  Dutch  cheeses  in  France  with  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  mistresses  of 
the  French  kings.  He  strolled  into  innumerable  old  churches, 
and  watching  quaint  black-gowned  old  shopkeeping  women  devoutly 
praying  at  odd  hours  of  the  day,  began  to  wonder  why  Noncon- 
formists at  home  were  so  bitter  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Once 
he  found  himself  kneeling  down,  too,  and  speaking  to  God  about 
Mary  and  the  baby.  There  is  no  saying  how  his  faith  might  not 
have  been  undermined  had  he  stayed  much  longer  in  that  wicked 
town. 

But  he  did  not  stay.  When  there  is  talk  of  a  big  offensive,  every 
strapping  man  must  be  nearer  the  trenches  than  a  base  camp, 
and  Rifleman  Jones  found  himself  for  a  third  time  standing  on  a 
French  railway  platform  waiting  to  be  transported  up  the  line. 

He  was  one  of  a  few  details  collected  from  odd  offices  at  the 
base,  and  the  sergeant  who  marched  them  up  reported  the  arrival 
of  his  motley  crew  to  the  R.T.O.,  who  was  standing  talking  to 
another  officer  outside  his  office  door. 

'  Right !  '  said  tha  R.T.O.  to  the  sergeant,  and  glanced  at  a 
paper  in  his  hand.  '  Sixteen,  aren't  there  \  All  here  ? '  Then  he 
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turned  to  the  other  officer.  '  That  makes  your  little  lot  complete. 
I  should  get  'em  entrained.  You  mayn't  get  off  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  or  you  may  get  off  in  twenty  minutes.  Good-night  to  you 
and  .  .  .  good  luck.' 

He  turned  away  to  enter  his  office — a  harassed,  overworked 
slave,  who  had  wished  good  luck  to  officers  going  up  the  line 
every  night  for  nine  months,  and  had  never  had  the  same  wish 
extended  to  him. 

Rifleman  Jones  recognised  the  officer  in  command  of  them  at 
once,  even  though  he  had  three  stars  on  his  shoulders,  and  the 
light  in  the  station  was  dim.  It  was  his  first  platoon  officer, 
Francis — a  captain  now,  older  looking,  and  a  little  more  drawn  in 
the  face.  The  rifleman  was  the  last  of  the  sixteen  to  entrain,  and 
it  was  not  until  then  that  Francis  stopped  him  from  entering  the 
carriage.  Then  he  suddenly  said  : 

'  Hullo  !  Aren't  you Yes,  by  Gad,  it  is  !  It's  1035 

Jones.  What  are  you  doing  here  ? ' 

Rifleman  Jones  told  him  what  he  was  doing  there,  and  Francis 
Bmiled.  His  smile  had  always  been  a  pleasant  one,  and  had  helped 
Jones  in  the  trenches. 

'  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,'  he  said.  '  Very  glad.  And  as  I 
haven't  a  servant  with  me,  you  can  act  as  mine  on  the  journey  up. 
You  refused  once  before,  but  you  shan't  this  time.' 

'  I'll  do  my  best,  Mr.  Francis — Captain  Francis,  I  should  say. 
Is  there  anything  you're  wanting  now  ?  ' 

'  Nothing.  And  I  don't  suppose  there  will  be  anything,  unless 
you  boil  me  a  cup  of  tea  on  my  cooker  to-morrow  morning.  But  it 
will  give  me  the  chance  of  a  talk.  And  we  must  have  lots  of  news 
to  tell  each  other.' 

Rifleman  Jones  saluted  and  went  back  to  his  carriage.  He  was 
as  terrified  as  ever  of  returning  to  the  trenches,  but  there  was  almost 
a  feeling  of  elation  in  his  heart.  He  had  prayed  for  many  things 
in  his  short  five-minuteses  in  the  cathedral,  but  not  for  this.  Per- 
haps God  had  read  it  into  the  petition  for  '  those  things  which  in 
our  blindness  we  cannot  ask.' 

In  the  carriage  a  soldier  sucking  at  a  pipe  looked  at  him  as  he 
entered.  '  Found  a  pal,  mate  ?  '  he  asked. 

The  rifleman  took  off  his  equipment,  and  placed  it  on  the  rack. 

'  He  was  my  officer  first  time  I  was  out,'  he  answered.  '  He's 
young  for  a  captain,  but — but  the  finest  man  you  ever  saw. 
I'd — I'd  die  for  him,  I  would  really.' 
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The  soldier  pulled  at  his  pipe,  and  then  taking  it  out  of  his  mouth 
blew  on  the  ashes  in  the  bowl. 

'  Them's  the  kind  that  get  killed/  he  said  after  a  pause,  and  as  if 
summing  up  his  experiences  of  the  war. 

In  the  early  morning,  Jones  reported  to  Captain  Francis  and 
made  him  his  cup  of  tea.  On  the  platform  of  the  station  where  the 
train  had  stopped,  they  talked  together.  Francis  had  been  wounded 
and  was  rejoining  his  battalion,  and  Jones  to  his  delight  was  destined 
for  the  same.  The  trenches  were  going  to  lose  some  of  their  terrors 
if  Captain  Francis  .was  in  a  neighbouring  firebay.  The  officer 
remembered,  too,  to  ask  about  the  rifleman's  wife,  and  by  a  sudden 
flash  of  memory  recalled  that  her  name  was  Mary. 

'  She's  very  well,  thank  you,  sir,'  said  Eifleman  Jones  ;  '  and 
I've  often  spoken  to  her  of  you.  She'll  be  glad  when  she  hears  I'm 
with  you  again,  ever  so  glad.  And  there's  a  kiddy  now,  sir/  he 
finished  with  a  blush. 

'  The  devil  there  is  !  ' 

'  He's  a  healthy  youngster,  too,  sir.  Fat  little  limbs  he  has,  and 
eyes  like  his  mother's — blue  and  comforting  like.  And  I  hope  you 
won't  think  it  was  impertinence,  sir,  but  we  called  him  after  you 
— one  of  his  names,  that  is.' 

A  strange  light  came  into  the  young  captain's  eyes,  and  a  rush 
of  confused  thoughts  into  his  brain.  Then,  looking  out  on  to  the 
flat  French  countryside  from  the  platform  of  the  wayside  station, 
he  suddenly  exclaimed : 

'  Soldiering  isn't  so  bad  after  all/ 

Then  they  went  back  to  their  carriages. 

Half  a  dozen  hours  later,  they  reached  Railhead,  a  point  about 
six  miles  away  from  the  firing-line,  and  detrained.  Guides  from  the 
different  regiments  met  them,  and  they  assembled  in  parties  on 
the  road  outside  the  station  and  began  to  move  off  to  the  various 
transport  lines  distant  a  mile  or  two.  The  party  headed  by  Francis, 
and  including  Rifleman  Jones,  was  small — thirty  or  forty  strong, 
perhaps  ;  and  because  the  day  had  clouded  over  and  rain  had 
begun  to  fall  in  a  steady,  drenching  drizzle,  the  men  sang  cheerily 
— which  is  a  way  they  have. 

When  they  had  gone  half  a  mile  on  their  journey  a  German 
gunner  officer,  away  behind  the  German  lines  with  his  big  gun,  was 
receiving  a  visit  from  his  divisional  commander  accompanied  by 
an  important  member  of  the  Reichstag — at  least,  this  is  how  I  picture 
it — who  was  making  a  tour  of  the  Front.  And  the  divisional 
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commander  had  made  the  gunner  show  his  prowess  to  the  politician 
and  there  had  been  a  pointing  out  of  a  ppot  on  a  squared  map,  and 
a  couple  of  rounds  let  off,  and  a  little  laughter,  and  a  clicking  of  heels 
and  saluting,  and  a  departure  of  the  visitors. 

Very  slowly,  as  is  their  fashion,  the  first  shell  made  its  way 
through  the  air,  over  the  British  lines,  towards  the  road  on  which 
Captain  Francis  and  his  little  party  were  marching.  They  heard 
it  coming,  and  the  song  suddenly  stopped  on  their  lips.  Then  the 
shell  landed  a  few  yards  away,  burst,  and  time  and  space  ceased  to 
exist  for  some  British  soldiers  on  a  Belgian  road.  Rifleman  Jones 
was  thrown  down,  momentarily  stunned.  Then  he  rose  and  looked 
wildly  round  for  his  captain.  There  were  one  or  two  bodies  on  the 
road,  and  half  lying  in  the  ditch  at  the  side  was  another,  to  which 
the  rifleman  rushed.  'He  knelt  down  beside  it,  muttering  his 
catch  phrases,  and  fumbling  at  his  field  dressing  in  his  tunic  lining. 
He  looked  at  the  face;  a  look  of  horror  came  on  his  own,  and  the 
field  dressing  dropped  helplessly  in  the  mud.  Rising  again,  he 
stumbled  into  the  middle  of  the  road.  Then  his  head  lifted,  and, 
gazing  upwards  into  the  drizzling  rain,  he  made  his  one  and  only 
protest  against  things  as  they  are. 

'  It  isn't  fair,  I  tell  you,  it  isn't  fair  ! '  he  cried. 

Through  the  murky  atmosphere  the  second  shell  thrust  its 
clumsy  way. 

But  of  the  second  shell  and  its  mission  1  have  nothing  to  say. 
What  I  want  to  insist  on  is  that  1035  Rifleman  Jones,  W.  was 
a  grocer  and  fought  in  the  Great  War  of  1914. 
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TWO   MINDS. 

BY  LADY  BALFOUR. 

SCENE — KITTY  COLQUHOUN'S  sitting-room  in  Eaton  Terrace.  KITTY 
in  a  big  armchair,  engaged  in  altering  a  hat.  Enter  JANE 
PALLISER. 

KITTY.  Hullo,  Jane. 

JANE.  I  walked  straight  up,  Kit,  because  Stephens  said  you 
were  here.  I  told  him  he  needn't  come. 

KITTY.  Good  girl !  Stephens  will  bless  you  for  saving  him 
the  stairs.  He  always  holds  us  responsible  for  the  hot  weather. 
This  hat's  breaking  my  heart.  It's  run  down  and  wants  a  change. 
I'm  trying  it  back  to  front. 

JANE.  Come  out,  come  out,  little  owl !  Leave  hats  to  those 
who  can't  afford  them.  Come  out  and  feel  the  lilacs  in  the  air  ! 

KITTY.  No.  I  want  to  be  peevish.  I'm  in  the  blues.  I  won't 
feel  lilacs.  I  hate  spring.  I'm  too  busy  to  come  out. 

JANE.  The  true  definition  of  the  Unemployed  is  '  People  who 
never  have  any  spare  time/  Come  out,  Kitten,  and  chase  your 
tail  in  the  sunshine. 

KITTY.  Oh,  Jane,  don't.  I  won't  come  out.  I  won't  love  you. 
I  will  crab.  I  don't  much  care  what  becomes  of  me. 

JANE.  That  means  something's  just  going  to  become  of  you 
and  you  care  a  good  deal.  Will  you  tell,  little  Cat  ? 

KITTY.  Don't  take  any  notice  of  me,  and  perhaps  I'll  come  round 
when  I  see  you  really  mean  it. 

JANE.  I  had  rather  a  pretty  dream  about  us  both  last  night. 
I^dreamt  you  were  standing  before  me  in  a  heavenly  frock 

KITTY.  By  a  '  heavenly  frock,'  Jane,  am  I  to  understand  ? 

JANE.  Just  what  I  say.  An  adorable  frock,  all  white  and 
silver,  and  you  were  looking  so  happy. 

KITTY.  I  don't  see  any  symptom  of  a  dream  about  that.  It 
seems  to  me  just  a  fact  and  its  natural  result.  Can't  you  go  one 
better  ? 

JANE.  I  had  a  feeling  there  was  somebody  else,  only  I  couldn't 
see  them.  I  was  there  too,  looking  on,  somehow.  And  I  felt 
strained  up  :  and  then  you  turned  to  me  and  said  '  Oh  !  you 
stupid  Jane  !  You  stupid,  stupid  Jane  !  ' — and  then  I  woke  up. 
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KITTY.  Well,  my  dear  Joseph-ine,  you're  the  greatest  failure 
as  a  dreamer  I  ever  heard  of.     I  could  make  up  better  dreams 
than  that  with  my  eyes  shut.     I  don't  believe  you  were  even 
asleep.     Sort  of   flying  dreams,  and  a  snake-on-its-tail-to-catch- 
yoti,    and   floating-down-the-banisters,    and   not-properly-dressed 
dreams.    All  highly  sensational,  like  my  other  hats. 
JANE  (looking  at  the  hat  not  in  question).    Ca  ira  t 
KITTY  .Not  it.   It  will  be  a  hat  of  goodworks  to  its  dying  day. 
Oh,  Jeanie,  I  want  to  talk — I  want  to  talk — I  want  to  talk  !  ! 
JANE.  Well — I've  been  waiting  some  time  for  you  to  begin. 
KITTY.  They  want  me  to  marry  a  young  millionaire  with  a 
star  on  his  breast,  and  a  curl  in  his  hair. 

JANE.  Well,  that's  that 

KITTY.  I  don't  and  I  won't.  At  least  ought  I  ?  Retrieve 
the  family  fortunes  sort  of  thing.  All  quite  Family  Heraldic  and 
proper. 

JANE.  I  can't  see  yet.  Tell  me  more,  Kitty. 
KITTY.  Well,  it  appears  there's  something  in  the  will  of  this 
young  man's  papa,  who  was  very  grateful  to  my  daddy  about 
something  years  ago,  and  this  was  the  wish  of  his  heart.  He 
arranged  this  and  that  about  money  matters — oh,  I  don't  know 
what — special  settlements  or  something,  I  believe — if  I  am  bride 
of  his  affluent  heir. 

JANE.  What  does  the  young  man  himself  say  about  it  ? 
KITTY.  Oh,  poor  lamb,  he's  hardly  in  a  position  to  speak,  is 
he  ?    He's  never  seen  me  but  once  at  a  dance,  and  we  didn't  know 
then — at  least  I  didn't.     I  wasn't  paying  any  attention  to  him. 
JANE.  I  hope  not. 

KITTY.  My  good  goose,  this  is  no  time  for  pleasantries. 
JANE.  What  was  he  like  ? 

KITTY.  Well,  as  far  as  I  saw — which' I  confess  wasn't  far— he 
seemed  a  comfortable  sort  of  person.  He  didn't  say  or  do  any- 
thing that  wasn't  usually  done  or  said.  He  was  one  of  those  people 
you  wouldn't  feel  you  had  seen  anything  of  after  half  a  lifetime. 
Hadn't  a  bad  voice.  Not  much  to  say,  and  no  particular  desire 
to  say  it.  No  h'air. 

JANE.  Gracious  !  Kitty,  is  he  bald  ? 

KITTY.  Oh,  I  was  only  quoting  old  Nana.  She  says  '  Your 
Pa,  Miss  Kitty,  now,  when  he  was  a  younger  gentleman,  'e  'ad  a 
h'air.' 
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JANE.  Oh  !  I  see. 

KITTY.  But,  I  mean,  this  man  was  like  five  and  thirty  others. 
I  should  never  have  noticed  him,  '  nobbut  what  he  was  cabbages  1 ' 
(Nana  again).  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  remember  to  notice 
him. 

JANE.  Well,  it  certainly  doesn't  sound  promising,  does  it  ? 

KITTY.  It  doesn't  sound  as  if  I  were  going  to  promise.  But 
all  night  long  I've  been  saying  over  to  myself,  '  Well,  why  not  ? 
If  you  don't  see  the  person  you  can  notice,  why  shouldn't  you 
not  notice  the  person  you  ought  to  notice  ?  ' 

JANE.  I  don't  feel  that  a  bit.  I  think  these  things  ought  to 
be  all  or  nothing. 

KITTY.  You  mean  that  his  very  foot's  got  to  have  music  in  it 
when  he  comes  up  the  stair  ? 

JANE.  Yes,  I  mean  that. 

KITTY  (looking  at  her  suddenly).  Oh  !  my  pretty  Jane,  my 
pretty,  pretty  Jane,  what  makes  you  look  so 

JANE.  Don't,  Kit. 

KITTY.  Oh,  idiot  me  !  I'm  true  sorry,  Jeanie.  I  hadn't  an 
idea  you'd  ever  noticed  anybody  either. 

JANE.  Well,  sometimes  I  wish  I  hadn't.  But  it  was  just  the 
exact  opposite  of  all  you  say.  My  man  was  one  of  those  people 
who  stand  out  from  everybody  else — you  know — in  a  sort  of  high 
light.  (Kitty  nods.)  And  we  talked  and  talked  from  the  first 
minute,  as  if  we  had  waited  until  we  met  to  say  those  very  things. 
He  talked  so  well.  Everything  about  him  was  just  him,  and 
nobody  else.  He  was  so  distinctive  and  so  unusual.  It  was  at 
a  house  party  at  Ballver  Casset  about  a  month  ago.  .  .  .  We 
felt  as  if  we  had  known  one  another  for  quite  a  long  time.  At 
least  7  did,  and  he  said 

KITTY.  Enough  !  Enough  !  Jane,  hold  hard  !  I'm  convinced. 
I  can't  attempt  the  courtship  of  the  Millionaire.  Every  word  you 
say  proves  it  to  me.  But,  oh,  Jane,  believe  me,  all  men  are  alike, 
except  there's  no  sense  in  any  of  them. 

JANE.  Kitty  !    Suppose  a  glass  of  champagne  and  a  cup  of 

tea  were  each  asked  their  opinions  of  the  world 

KITTY.  So  you're  strong  and  sweet,  and  I'm  heady  and  sparkling  ? 
Oh  Jeanie,  you're  the  fizzer,  if  you  only  knew  ! 

[The  butler  opens  the  door. 

STEPHENS.  A  gentleman  in  the  drawing-room,  miss.  Her  lady- 
ship sent  for  you  to  come  down. 
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KITTY.  Mercy  !  It's  himself ;  it's  the  Other  Party  !  He  was 
to  come  to  lunch. 

JANE.  Well,  Fm  gone. 

KITTY.  No,  you  don't !  There's  no  escape  now  for  Janes. 
Come  down  with  me  and  let  us  both  be  self-conscious  and  pleasant, 
as  we  well  know  how. 

[They  go  downstairs.  Kitty,  entering  the  drawing-room, 
goes  up  to  speak  to  the  guest.  Looking  round  to 
introduce  Miss  Palliser,  she  finds  her  no  longer 
there. 

KITTY.  Why,  mother,  where's  Jane  ? 

LADY  COLQUHOUN.  Jane  ?  Was  she  here  ?  I  haven't  seen 
her. 

THE  GUEST.  Did  you  mean  the  lady  who  looked  in  at  the  door 
and  fled  ?  I  recognised  her.  We  met  at  a  house  party  about  a 
month  ago.  Miss  Palliser,  isn't  she  ? 

KITTY  (incoherently).   Oh  you  stupid,  stupid  Jane  ! 
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'  GET  away  there,  you  are  not  to  use  our  slide,  you — Thing.' 

Was  it  really  I,  that  awkward,  shy,  and  trembling  child,  stand- 
ing in  a  corner  of  the  big  courtyard,  and  looking  with  longing  eyes 
towards  the  group  of  happy,  rosy-cheeked  children  who  were 
enjoying  their  lives  on  this  crisp,  bright  winter  morning  ?  They 
had  found  a  most  beautiful  natural  slide  under  the  porch  of  our 
school-house,  a  king  of  slides,  such  as  one  only  finds  in  our  part 
of  the  world  in  the  brilliant  winter  season.  No  wonder  they  were 
enjoying  themselves,  and  Oh  !  how  I  longed  to  be  with  them. 

But  no,  I  quite  understood  even  then  my  position  as  an  out- 
sider. How  could  I,  the  little  Jewess  of  Polish  origin,  dare  to 
raise  my  hopes  ever  to  be  admitted  to  their  games  ?  Was  not 
she  amongst  them,  the  tyrant,  the  queen,  to  whom  everybody 
had  to  look  up  in  awe  and  admiration,  in  whose  eyes  I  was  nothing 
but  dirt,  scorned  and  snubbed  whenever  my  presence  was  remem- 
bered, or — more  often — simply  ignored  ?  Yes,  Marie  Bergen, 
your  name  is  burnt  into  my  memory  as  with  red-hot  iron*— never 
to  be  forgotten.  Even  now,  after  nearly  twenty  years,  I  grow 
hot  when  I  think  of  you — how  you  hurt  me  mentally,  ah  !  and 
physically  too,  daily,  hourly  ;  how  I  writhed  in  my  powerless 
fury  and  shame,  trying  not  to  show  my  suffering,  knowing  that 
I  was  only  like  a  worm  in  the  hands  of  a  cruel  child,  who  delighted 
in  seeing  it  wriggle  and  twist.  Oh  !  how  you  exposed  me  to  scorn 
at  every  moment  of  ttie  day ;  how  you  ridiculed  my  words,  and 
still  more  my  silence.  Oh  !  the  shame  of  it,  the  shame  and  the 
loneliness. 

Was  I  a  child  at  that  time  ?  I  was  only  six  years  old,  but 
how  much  older  and  sadder  than  to-day. 

Only  a  month  or  so  before,  I  had  been  looking  forward  to  school- 
life  with  the  great  longing  of  an  imaginative  child.  I  knew  that 
hundreds  of  other  children  would  share  my  life  there,  and  I  was 
ready  to  love  them  all  and  call  them  all  my  friends  ;  nay,  I  counted 
upon  our  being  friends  for  ever. 

Then  the  fatal  day  came,  only  a  day  or  two  after  my  sixth 
birthday.  How  my  heart  throbbed  and  my  eyes  glistened  as 
I  climbed  up  the  broad  staircase,  a  never-ending  stream  of  children 
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before  and  behind  me,  I  just  a  grain  amongst  the  sands.  But  how 
happy  I  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  great  communities  of  life  ! 
Then  we  entered  the  big  chapel-like  hall,  and  the  teacher  led  us 
to  our  seats.  We  little  ones,  all  six  years  old,  sat  in  the  front  row. 
Before  us,  on  a  high  platform,  the  staff,  and  in  the  pulpit,  the 
'  Herr  Direktor.'  I  know  now  that  he  was  a  small  man,  well  under 
average  height,  but  then  he  seemed  a  giant,  awe-inspiring  with  his 
piercing  blue  eyes,  and  the  long  white  beard  just  like  the  pictures 
of  Wilhelm  I.  which  I  had  often  seen. 

Hush  !  the  organ  began  to  play  and  we  all  stood  up.  Then 
the  beautifully  trained  choir,  composed  of  the  biggest  girls,  began 
to  sing  a  hymn  in  the  background.  To  me,  it  sounded  like  angels' 
voices,  and  I  was  standing  there  lost  in  admiration  and  full  of  the 
wonders  to  come,  when  suddenly  I  felt  the  piercing  gaze  of  the 
Direktor  resting  on  me — on  my  small  insignificant  person.  As 
in  a  dream,  I  saw  him  come  slowly  down  from  his  pulpit  and  walk 
towards  me.  Now  he  stood  before  me  and  a  fear  gripped  me  like 
an  iron  hand,  and  then — then  the  shame  began.  I  felt  my  ears 
boxed  hard,  right  and  left ;  no,  I  did  not  feel  it,  I  only  knew  it 
was  happening,  because  I  could  not  feel  pain  in  my  utter  shame 
and  'misery.  What  had  I  done  ? 

It  only  dawned  on  me  much  later.  Lost  in  admiration,  I  had 
not  noticed  that  the  other  children  had  sat  down  after  the  organ 
had  finished  the  prelude,  and  so  I  had  remained  standing,  at  the 
fulljieight  of  my  tiny  person,  listening  to  the  singers.  This  had 
been  my  crime,  my  crime  against  the  discipline  and  good  order 
of  the  State,  and  I  had  thus  received  my  well-deserved  punishment. 

In  this  way  my  school  life  began. 

The  school  which  first  opened  my  eyes,  at  the  age  of  six,  to 
the  bitterness  of  life,  was  considered  one  of  the  very  best  high-class 
girls'  schools  in  Germany.  It  was  famous  for  its  good,  thorough 
teaching,  and  its  severe  discipline.  It  was  intensely  Prussian, 
directly  under  State  control,  and  its  evident  aim  was  the  suppression 
of  all  individual  thought  and  feeling,  more  especially  amongst 
children  of  Polish  or  Jewish  origin.  The  principle  adopted  w&s  the 
survival  of  the  fittest ;  the  child  who  did  not  come  up  to  the  very 
high  average  standard  of  learning  was  inevitably  crushed,  and 
thrust  away  in  disgrace ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  made  quite 
impossible  for  any  individual  talent  to  develop  itself. 

My  parents  had  hesitated  a  long  while  before  sending  me  to 
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this  school.  Two  other  establishments  came  under  consideration. 
The  one  was  a  private  institution,  where  only  indifferent  teaching 
was  afforded  ;  the  other  was  an  excellent  school,  but  purely  Polish, 
and  therefore  always  being  harassed  by  the  authorities,  who  closed 
and  reopened  it  at  pleasure.  Also,  they  forbade  the  use  of  the 
Polish  language,  even  amongst  the  Polish  teachers,  who  had  to 
teach  every  subject  in  German,  and  the  State  soon  after  saw  its 
way  to  closing  the  school  permanently,  the  reason  given  being 
that  on  a  raid  some  Polish  books  had  been  discovered  in  the 
possession  of  the  staff.  So  there  was  really  no  choice,  and  I  was 
sent  to  the  '  Royal  School  of  Princess  Luise,'  as  its  official  title  is. 
Naturally,  it  was  the  centre  of  education  for  the  daughters  of  all 
Prussian  officers,  and  high  or  low  Prussian  officials,  from  the  whole 
district  of  Posen — that  annexed,  but  never  really  conquered  Polish 
land. 

The  school  consisted  of  three  separate  divisions  :  the  main  body, 
a  lyceum,  containing  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  girl  pupils  of  from 
six  to  sixteen,  divided  into  ten  standards,  rather  on  the  lines  of  the 
boys'  public  schools  in  England ;  the  Seminary,  a  training-college  for 
teachers,  equivalent  to  our  English  University  course  for  the  same 
purpose  ;  and,  lastly,  the  '  Experimental  School '  (Uebungsschule), 
with  seven  standards,  in  which  several  hundred  pupils  were  under 
tuition  by  student-teachers,  under  the  supervision  of  professors 
and  other  high-class  masters  who  had  passed  the  Universities. 
The  pupils  in  the  latter  came  mostly  from  the  lower  middle  class, 
and  had  to  pay  fees,  though  on  a  reduced  scale. 

The  whole  school  was  built  round  an  enormous  court-yard, 
which  provided  all  the  three  divisions  with  walking  space  during 
recreation  hours.  About  one  quarter  of  this  was  paved  with 
cobble-stones,  whereas  the  rest  was  smoothed  over  with  gravel 
and  sand.  Now,  the  pupils  of  the  Uebungsschule  were  never 
allowed,  under  any  consideration,  to  step  over  the  boundary  of 
their  uncomfortable  cobbled  ground,  and  we  lyceum-girls  were 
forbidden  under  heavy  penalty  ever  to  set  foot  on  their  part  of 
the  yard,  or  even  to  exchange  a  word  of  greeting  with  them  across 
the  boundary.  Thus,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  lyceum-girl 
was  imbued  with  the  idea  of  her  own  superiority  over  the 
'  experimental '  girl,  with  whom  she  was  not  to  mix  in  any  sort 
of  way. 

The  teaching  began  with  telling  us  of  the  virtues  of  the  German. 
And  how  could  we  help  being  impressed  ?  How  could  any  child 
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help  loving  and  admiring  this  German  as  he  was  shown  to  us,  full 
of  courage  and  fearless  truthfulness,  faithful  even  to  death,  every 
man  an  enthusiast  for  high  ideals,  a  thinker  and  a  poet,  with  only 
one  weakness — his  pure,  trusting  way  of  letting  himself  be  deceived 
by  the  ever-lying  Frenchman,  and  that  hypocritical  robber,  the 
Englishman.  Oh  !  how  I  admired  this  perfect  hero-man,  the 
German ;  how  I  strove  to  be  like  him,  though  knowing  well  that 
it  must  needs  be  very  difficult,  as  I  was  not  of  the  same  glorious 
race.  For  weeks  and  weeks  I  prayed  at  night  to  be  allowed  to 
become  '  a  true  German.' 

But  somehow  that  seemed  impossible,  and  slowly,  painfully, 
it  dawned  upon  my  little  brain  that  I  was  an  '  outsider,'  and  must 
always  remain  so  in  the  eyes  of  the  real  Germans.  Whenever  I 
ventured  to  approach  a  group  of  children  at  play,  and  asked  in  my 
timid,  awkward  fashion  whether  I  might  join  in  their  games,  I  was 
met  with  laughter  and  sneers,  and  the  constant  answer — even  now 
ringing  in  my  ears — was  '  We  don't  play  with  people  like  you ; 

get  away,  you ,'  the  last  words  being  generally  offensive  abuse. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  spite  must  have  been  systematically 
instilled  into  all  these  children,  so  very  Prussian  in  spite  of  their 
bare  six  years.  Even  the  teachers  made  the  same  distinction, 
and  often  and  often  I  had  to  tremble  under  a  harsh  word  wholly 
undeserved,  while  it  constantly  happened  that  a  child  who  refused 
to  '  form  twos  '  with  me  as  second  only  got  an  understanding 
smile  for  this  breach  of  discipline. 

That  summer  I  had  a  short  gleam  of  sunshine.  I  had  long 
watched  one  of  our  teachers,  a  tall,  rather  awkward-looking  man, 
who  seemed  to  like  us  youngsters  although  he  only  taught  the 
bigger  girls.  He  always  had  a  throng  of  ten  or  twelve  six-year- 
olds  round  him,  hanging  at  his  arms  or  clutching  hold  of  his  fingers, 
and  I  longed  to  be  one  of  them.  One  day  he  saw  me  standing 
in  a  corner  and  nodded  to  me  in  passing  ;  this  friendly  nod  went 
straight  to  my  heart  and  nestled  there,  never  to  be  forgotten.  I 
took  courage  and  followed  him,  and  then  the  great  moment  came — 
I  took  the  plunge  and,  gasping  with  excitement,  I  put  my  hand 
into  his.  He  did  not  shake  me  off,  as  I  had  half  feared,  but  clasped 
it  firmly,  and  I  was  allowed  to  walk  at  his  side.  I  was  quite  over- 
whelmed with  silent  happiness.  What  did  it  matter  that  his 
big  hand  clasped  three  or  four  little  paws,  and  that  quite  half  a 
dozen  little  girls  were  dancing  round  him  ?  Was  not  I  one  of  them, 
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for  once  not  shaken  off,  not  an  outsider  ?  But  it  was  only  a  short 
joy.  In  my  next  report  it  was  stated  that  I  was  a  very  ill-behaved 
girl  with  pushing  manners,  that  I  had  molested  one  of  the  teachers 
very  rudely,  and  would  be  severely  punished  if  it  occurred  again. 
I  was  stunned  with  terror  and  grief  ;  my  hero  had  fallen  ;  he  had 
played  a  false  game.  So  great  was  my  distress  that  I  told  my 
mother  the  circumstances  which  were  responsible  for  this  dreadful 
note  in  my  official  report,  and  she  decided  at  once  that  there  must 
be  a  misunderstanding,  and  that  she  and  I  should  call  at  the  teacher's 
house  and  ask  for  an  explanation.  I  was  much  too  frightened  to 
dream  of  any  such  step  and  begged  and  prayed  her  to  let  it  alone. 
But  she  was  firm,  and  off  we  went  that  very  afternoon. 

I  well  remember  my  blank  astonishment  when  we  got  to  the 
small,  rather  miserable-looking  suburban  house.  I  had  imagined 
the  teachers,  nearly  equal  to  God  in  their  omnipotence,  living  in 
palaces,  with  soldiers  on  guard  before  the  porch,  saluting  when- 
ever the  great  being  passed.  And  this  was  a  tiny  commonplace 
house,  no  better  than  its  neighbours.  It  seemed  incredible.  The 
teacher  appeared  and  my  mother  explained  the  business.  Blank 
astonishment  on  his  side.  '  He  had  never  found  me  pushing,  and 
had  had  no  objection  wliatever  to  my  walking  about  with  him  in 
the  courtyard.'  But  who  had  found  fault  with  my  behaviour  and 
spoiled  my  report  ?  Eventually  Herr  Hoff  found  the  explanation. 
One  of  his  colleagues,  who,  besides  being  a  teacher,  had  the  rank 
of  officer  in  the  Prussian  army,  had  watched  me  from  a  window, 
and  had  evidently  found  it  undisciplined  that  7  should  walk  like 
that  with  a  master,  as  if  we  were  friends.  Herr  Hoff  was  very, 
very  sorry  for  me,  but  of  course  he  could  not  go  against  the  opinion 
of  his  colleague. 

This  ended  the  matter  ;  the  report  remained  as  it  was,  but  after 
all  how  happy  I  was  to  know  that  there  was  somebody  in  the  school 
who  could  be  sorry  for  me.  Of  course,  I  never  ventured  again 
to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  Herr  Hoff. 

The  officer-teacher  was  soon  after  called  back  to  his  regiment, 
and  I  heard  later  that  he  was  an  especially  gifted  officer  and  an 
ornament  to  his  service. 

Meanwhile  my  life  as  outcast  from  the  society  of  my  German 
school-fellows — as  doubly  outcast,  on  account  of  my  Jewish  and 
Polish  origin — was  getting  more  and  more  miserable.  The  more 
I  learned  to  understand  the  reason  for  all  my  sufferings,  the  more 
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bitterly  did  I  feel  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  others,  instead 
of  growing  hardened  to  their  ways.  It  became  more  and  more 
difficult  not  to  break  down  under  the  load.  Those  daughters  of 
Prussian  officers  and  officials  hear  daily  at  their  homes  the  abuse 
of  my  race  ;  what  wonder  that  they  got  better  skilled  in  the  use 
of  their  weapons  against  me  ?  I  know  quite  well  that  it  was 
largely  my  own  fault.  Why  did  I  care  ?  Why  did  I  not  laugh 
and  reply  in  the  same  style  ?  I  knew  that,  and  I  tried  hard — but 
I  could  not.  An  open  fight,  a  measuring  of  our  small  fists,  would 
have  been  welcome  to  me,  even  if  a  fight  had  meant  my  defeat. 
Still,  it  would  have  been  a  fight,  something  to  hold  and  to  grip. 
But  they  regarded  me  as  far  beneath  a  fair  fight,  as  not  even  worthy 
of  a  wholesome  hatred.  I  was  nothing  but  an  object  of  contempt 
and  ridicule.  I  was  not  naturally  a  stupid  or  dull  child,  but,  oh  ! 
how  they  paralysed  my  brain  and  my  tongue  with  their  poisoned 
words,  whilst  enjoying  my  helpless  wrath. 

I  was  still  only  eight  when  I  felt  that  I  could  not  bear  it  any 
longer,  and  I  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  But  even  this  attempt 
planned  with  such  bitter  seriousness  and  firm  resolve,  as  the  only 
relief  possible  to  my  crushed  spirit — even  this  attempt  was  turned 
into  ridicule  by  fate. 

I  had  kept  awake  that  night,  feigning  to  sleep  till  I  was  sure 
that  everybody  had  gone  to  bed.  I  had  to  wait  till  long  past 
midnight.  Then,  kneeling  on  my  bed,  and,  as  I  thought,  for  the 
last  time,  I  cried  the  grief  of  my  soul  to  the  unknown  God — though 
not  in  words,  for  my  misery  was  dumb. 

Then  I  got  up,  and  on  tiptoe  crept  to  the  kitchen  and  opened 
the  drawer  where  I  knew  the  knives  were  kept.  Was  that  really 
me,  the  little  shivering  white  figure,  feeling  with  feverish  hands 
along  the  rows  of  knives  ?  and  repeating  again  and  again  in  a 
whisper,  '  There  is  one  knife  which  has  no  point ;  I  must  not  take 
that,  I  must  not  take  that.'  So  the  fingers  crept  along,  feeling  for 
the  best  point,  knife  after  knife.  There,  it  is  found,  and  back 
again  to  bed.  Hush !  the  door  creaks — but  no,  it  is  nothing, 
nobody  has  heard. 

Back  to  bed,  and  the  knife  firmly  clutched,  as  a  precious  treasure. 

What  had  the  teacher  said  last  week  ?  '  The  heart  lies  just 
above  the  stomach,  in  the  middle  of  the  body  but  rather  inclined 
to  the  left.' 

And  now  the  moment  had  come.  The  right  hand  raises  the 
knife,  and  the  left  hand  indicates  the  place  just  above  the  heart. 
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A  thrust — and  nothing.  Another  thrust — and  still  no  result. 
How  conies  it  that  I  am  still  alive  ?  Again  and  again  I  try,  but 
the  knife  refuses  to  do  more  than  just  graze  the  skin. 

And  now  the  knife  sinks  from  my  hand,  and  I  remain  kneeling 
on  my  bed,  feeling  rather  dazed.  I  mean  to  make  another  attempt 
later  on,  but,  oh  !  how  tired  I  am.  My  head  droops  and  sleep 
comes  over  me — my  last  thought,  '  I  must  not  forget  the  knife.' 

Next  morning,  I  get  up  at  the  usual  time,  a  little  tired  but  none 
the  worse,  and  trudge  off  to  school,  the  resolve  of  last  night, 
the  knife  itself,  all  forgotten. 

At  lunch,  my  mother  asks  me  why  in  the  world  I  wanted  to 
play  with  a  broken  knife,  which  the  maid  had  found  in  my  bed 
that  morning.  I  have  no  answer  ready,  but  how  small,  how 
contemptible,  I  feel  in  my  own  eyes. 

Now  I  know  why  I  have  failed — from  all  the  knives  I  had  chosen 
the  one  which  had  no  point. 

But  what  about  the  general  system  of  discipline  pursued  in  my 
Prussian  school  ?  The  teaching  was  not  so  bad  ;  we  learned  a 
great  deal  and  we  learned  it  thoroughly,  but  the  principle  was 
wrong — the  crushing  of  all  individuality,  the  constant  endeavour 
to  press  every  pupil  down,  or  to  force  her  up,  to  the  established 
normal  standard.  And  then  the  discipline,  this  hard,  unfeeling, 
military  discipline  for  all  except  the  children  of  Prussian  officers 
and  Prussian  officials. 

The  slightest  error  in  behaviour,  speech,  or  manner  might  mean 
a  discipline-mark,  and  three  such  marks  in  one  term  meant  expulsion 
from  the  school. 

These  marks  were, entered  in  a  big  'book  of  blame-records,' 
with  the  name  of  the  offender,  the  date,  and  the  nature  of  the 
offence  in  full  detail ;  and  throughout  the  whole  school-life — 
nearly  always  for  ten  years — such  a  mark  would  be  remembered 
against  the  girl  concerned.  A  special  form,  corresponding  with  the 
record. in  the  book,  had  to  be  filled  in  by  the  teacher,  and  then  the 
culprit  had  to  take  this  fearsome  and  not  at  all  tearable  '  scrap 
of  paper  '  to  the  Herr  Direktor.  This  was  the  worst  moment, 
when  we  really  felt  like  criminals  at  execution.  Trembling  we 
stood  before  him,  icy-cold  and  tearful  under  the  torrent  of  sarcasm 
and  abuse  which  he  let  loose  upon  us.  At  last  the  document  was 
signed,  and  the  door  of  the  torture-chamber  shut  behind  us. 

But  our  punishment  was  not  yet  at  an  end.    We  had  to  take 
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the  paper  home,  to  be  read  and  duly  countersigned  by  the  father 
or  responsible  guardian  ;  and  next  day  the  culprit  had  to  bring 
it  back  to  school,  where  it  was  received  by  the  original  teacher, 
examined,  and  again  signed.  Then  at  last  it  disappeared  from 
view  to  be  duly  filed  with  its  many  fellows,  but  its  effects  were  felt 
for  weeks  after,  and  during  this  period  the  black  sheep  had  to 
be  cold-shouldered  by  teachers  and  comrades  alike.  It  was  even 
understood  that  any  pupil  seen  talking  to  her  might  incur  the 
same  penalty.  At  the  end  of  the  term,  the  discipline-mark  was 
recorded  in  the  general  report,  and  the  whole  procedure  of  signing, 
and  countersigning  by  the  father  or  guardian,  had  to  be  gone 
through  again.  Of  course  there  were  some  parents  who  did  not 
mind,  out  most  of  them  knew  the  importance  of  these  marks  to 
the  child's  future,  and  showed  little  mercy  to  any  of  their  family 
who  had  incurred  such  a  stain. 

Thus  we  had  to  be  feverishly  on  our  guard  through  all  those 
long  weary  school-days,  year  after  year.  Naturally,  our  little 
flock  of  non-Prussians  was  always  scrutinised  with  special  care, 
and  the  teachers  were  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  possible 
offenders  amongst  us.  Throughout  my  school-life,  I  felt  as  Ulysses 
might  have  done  if  faced  by  Scylla  and  Charybdis  in  never-ending 
succession,  and  very  proud  I  am  to  this  day  to  have  suffered  ship- 
wreck on  only  two  occasions. 

I  remember  well  how  I  got  my  first  discipline-mark — a  scene 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

It  was  on  a  Monday,  and  I  had  been  '  orderly  '  for  the  past  week, 
but  my  duties  had  been  taken  over  by  another  girj  that  morning 
according  to  instructions.  The  duties  consisted  in  collecting  all 
books  which  were  to  be  left  at  school  at  the  close  of  each  lesson, 
distributing  them  again  to  their  owners  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  lesson,  keeping  the  cupboards  and  blackboard  clean,  picking 
up  all  waste  paper,  &c.  The  first  lesson  this  Monday  morning  was 
in  geography,  and  all  atlases  had  to  be  dealt  out  to  their  various 
owners.  This  had  been  done  by  my  successor  ;  the  bell  had  sounded 
and  we  were  all  standing  at  attention,  stiff  and  motionless,  arms 
folded  at  the  back,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  teacher ;  wh€?i 
suddenly  Marie,  my  old  tormentor,  now  ten  years  old,  called  to 
me  across  the  room  : 

•  You  over  there,  you  Thing.  Where  is  my  atlas  ?  Fetch  it 
at  once,  this  very  moment.' 

I  knew  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  talk  after  the  bell  had  run  » 
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whether  the  teacher  was  present  or  not.  Moreover,  the  monitors 
were  always  on  the  alert,  two  girls  (generally  daughters  of  officers) 
whose  duty  it  was  to  note  any  breach  of  discipline  in  the  absence 
of  the  teacher,  by  writing  on  the  blackboard  the  names  of  the 
girls  they  had  caught.  To  be  chalked  down  three  times  by  them 
meant  a  discipline-mark,  and  they  executed  their  duties  with  relish. 
So  I  made  no  reply,  not  even  when  abuse  followed  abuse,  till 
at  last  Marie  lost  her  patience  and,  taking  a  good  aim,  flung  a 
book  at  my  head.  This  threw  me  off  my  guard  for  a  moment, 
and  in  as  quiet  a  voice  as  I  could  command,  and  without  relaxing 
for  a  second  my  position  of  '  attention,'  I  answered  : 

'  I'm  not  orderly  this  week,  so  it's  not  my  duty  to  give  out  the 
books.' 

At  that  moment  the  teacher  entered — he  had  heard  my  remark 
and  I  was  caught. 

I  got  a  discipline-mark  for  '  talking  during  the  lesson,'  and, 
very  naturally,  Marie  went  free  and  enjoyed  my  downfall. 

I  No  use  my  protesting  that  I  had  only  replied  to  a  question 
in  connexion  with  the  lesson ;  no  use  my  crying  and  praying  for 
mercy.  A  discipline-mark  it  must  be,  and  two  more  would  see 
my  expulsion  from  school  in  disgrace. 

I  was  quite  stunned  with  horror.    It  seemed  like  an  evil  dream, 
and  I  could  not  believe  it  true,  but  there  the  awful  paper  was  in 
my  trembling  hands,  and  I  heard  the  order  to  go  up  to  the  head- 
master's room  at  the  end  of  the  morning  lessons.    How  I  got 
through  my  five  lessons  I  do  not  know,  but  the  moment  came  at 
last  and,  paper  in  hand,  with  my  heart  as  heavy  as  lead  and  all 
vitality  gone  from  my  limbs,  I  climbed  upstairs. 
Half-way  up,  I  met  the  geography  teacher. 
'  Where  are  you  going  with  this  paper  ?  '  said  he. 
Could  it  be  that  he  had  relented  ?  that  there  was  a  faint  gleam 
of  hope  ?     My  head  swam  and  I  felt  faint  with  sudden  relief,  but 
I  gathered  strength  enough  to  reply  : 
'  To  Herr  Altmann.' 

'  Ah,'  he  sneered,  '  to  "  Herr  Altmann  "  indeed.  I  will  teach 
you  to  speak  of  "  Herr  Altmann."  When  I  asked  you  where  you 
were  going  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  cancel  the  discipline-mark  and  • 
let  you  off.  But  now,  for  your  impertinence  in  not  saying  "  Herr 
Direktor  Altmann,"  you  shall  keep  your  mark  and  I  shall  add 
"  impertinence  "  to  the  other  charge.' 

Could  there  have  been  a  more  cruel  blow  ?     To  have  been  so 
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near  escape  and  then  to  be  pushed  down  deeper  than  ever  at  the 
last  moment  through  a  fault  of  my  own,  so  easily  avoided  but 
committed  in  all  innocence.  Of  course  I  had  been  taught  never 
to  use  the  headmaster's  name  without  the  '  Direktor,'  but  my  ten 
years  had  not  grasped  the  importance  of  the  title,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  excitement  of  the  moment— certainly  no  want  of 
respect ;  I  was  too  frightened  for  that — had  made  me  forgetful 
of  what  I  should  have  said. 

So  I  had  to  go  through  the  usual  humiliating  ordeal  in  the  head- 
master's room,  take  my  paper  home,  and  face  my  parents. 

And  now  let  me  say  something  about  the  teaching  and  the 
teachers  at  my  school,  and  recall  the  familiar  faces  of  the  past. 

I  will  pass  lightly  over  the  personalities  of  Herr  Plasson  and 
Herr  Schenk.  The  one  was  ultimately  pensioned  off  for  a  serious 
scandal ;  the  other,  though  quite  a  good  teacher  when  not 
intoxicated,  was  seldom  perfectly  sober.  Old  Herr  Schenk  was 
the  geography  master,  the  one  who  had  given  me  my  discipline- 
mark.  After  all  he  was  not  an  unkind  man,  and  geography  was 
not  one  of  the  subjects  we  dreaded  most. 

Of  course,  we  learned  hardly  anything  except  the  geography 
of  Germany,  but  that  in  great  detail.  All  other  countries  were 
treated  with  contempt,  and  they  appeared  to  us  in  every  respect 
very  inferior  to  our  own.  One  exception,  however,  was  made  in 
the  case  of  England,  which  we  were  taught  to  hate  from  the  very 
beginning.  It  was  impressed  on  our  young  minds,  from  our  sixth 
year  till  we  were  grown  up,  that  the  English  were  a  nation  of 
robbers  and  hypocrites,  who  had  acquired  their  possessions  through 
theft  and  deceit,  and  kept  them  only  by  means  of  cruelty  and  the 
slashing  of  the  whip.  India  especially  was  quoted  again  and  again, 
year  after  year,  as  a  victim  of  England's  lust  of  oppression  and 
greed,  and  we  were  told  how  the  Maharajahs,  the  lawful  kings, 
were  kept  as  prisoners  in  the  midst  of  all  their  splendour.  Can 
one  wonder  if  a  whole  generation,  systematically  brought  up  on 
these  principles,  becomes  impregnated  with  hatred  for  England, 
and  with  a  burning  desire  to  crush  this  cruel,  savage  beast,  which 
has  wrought  so  much  mischief  in  the  history  of  the  world  ?  Even 
I,  in  spite  of  my  bitter  experiences  and  my  then  awakening 
distrust  of  German  methods  and  German  people,  could]  not  help 
loathing  England.  Was  not  everything  I  had  heard  of  it  bad  and 
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About  its  history  we  learned  nothing.  That  was  simply  ignored, 
as  also  was  French,  Italian,  and  Russian  history,  so  long  as  it  did 
not  directly  concern  Germany.  All  that  we  were  taught  about 
the  '  Welsch  ' — the  French  and  Italians — was  that  they  were  lying, 
shallow  people,  on  whom  one  could  not  rely  with  confidence.  As 
for  the  Russians,  they  were  savages,  unworthy  of  the  recognition 
of  a  civilised  people. 

To  one  subject,  however,  connected  with  England,  we  were 
made  to  pay  great  attention — the  British  army  and  navy.  The 
other  day  I  found  by  chance  an  essay,  written  in  English,  on  this 
theme,  giving  the  names  of  the  chief  fortified  towns  and  naval 
ports,  full  information  about  the  different  units,  ranks,  clothing 
and  food,  and  explaining  the  conditions  of  the  military  schools 
of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  This  little  essay,  written  when  I 
was  thirteen,  and  evidently  a  resume  of  my  school  lessons,  ends 
with  the  sentence  :  '  It  is  very  hard  to  make  war  against  the 
English.'  Some  significance  is  perhaps  given  to  these  words  by 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  pupils  at  our  school,  as  at  all  others 
throughout  the  country,  were  invited  to  contribute  twopence  a 
week  towards  a  special  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  increase  of  the 
navy  of  the  Fatherland.  u 

Herr  Plasson  and  Herr  Schenk  were  really  masters  of  the  old 
type,  belonging  to  the  Germany  of  before  1870,  when  things  were 
carried  on  in  a  much  more  happy-go-lucky  style.  But  Herr  Daumer, 
our  professor  of  history,  was  an  excellent  example  of  the  modern 
teacher: — a  human  machine,  who,  by  an  extraordinary  feat  of 
memory  and  will-power,  had  developed  in  his  brain  thousands  of 
pigeon-holes,  containing  an  unlimited  number  of  dates,  tidily 
stacked  away  and  labelled  under  the  head  of  the  historical  event 
with  which  they  were  concerned.  His  knowledge  was  truly  vast. 
He  used  to  stand  in  front  of  us  ;  absolutely  motionless,  not  a 
muscle  stirring  in  his  big  sallow  face ;  all  his  vitality  seemed  to 
be  concentrated  in  his  thumb — a  truly  awe-inspiring  weapon, 
full  of  character  and  personality.  This  thumb  was  never  still ; 
during  the  whole  lesson  it  jerked  about  in  sharp,  sudden  movements, 
pointing  at  one  pupil  after  another  in  swift  succession.  It  seemed 
as  though  this  thumb,  and  not  the  teacher,  shot  this  avalanche 
of  questions  at  our  heads.  These  questions  had  to  be  answered 
with  equal  rapidity,  making  it  quite  impossible  for  slow  thinkers 
to  follow.  Events  were  hurled  at  us,  to  be  instantly  fitted  with 
their  dates,  and  there  was  no  time  to  invest  the  skeleton  of  history 
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with  the  atmosphere  of  the  time,  or  to  illustrate  it  by  anecdotes 
which  would  have  brought  the  subject  nearer  to  us  in  a  comprehen- 
sible and  interesting  way.  But  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case 
of  Prussian  history.  Whenever  we  touched  upon  an  event  which 
might  possibly  be  expounded  to  the  glory  of  Prussia,  or  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  patriotism,  we  would  follow  it  into  the  minutest 
details. 

We  learned  from  our  history  that  Germany  was  the  first  country 
— after  Greece  and  Rome — where  civilisation  was  known  and 
developed,  and  whence  it  was  now  being  introduced  into  all  other 
countries.  At  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  we  pictured  England  as 
a  great  wilderness,  inhabited  by  Picts  and  Scots,  the  whole 
population  certainly  heathens.  Needless  to  say,  Charlemagne  was 
a  German,  of  the  truest  German  blood,  the  founder  of  the  great 
Germanic  dynasty  of  the  Carlovingians  ;  that  the  French  kingdom 
was  founded  by  Clovis,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  a  German  tribe ; 
and  that  the  German  Saxons  first  founded  England  and  brought 
civilisation  to  her  shores.  And  this  is  all  we  learned  of  French 
or  English  history. 

The  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  all  the  fine  arts  and  the 
principal  branches  of  science  and  philosophy,  had  their  origin 
and  centre  in  Germany  ;  only  it  was  graciously  admitted  that  Italy 
took  up  German  music,  architecture,  literature  and  learning,  and 
developed  them  on  German  lines.  But  then,  was  not  Italy  really 
a  part  of  Germany  ?  Was  not  the  German  Emperor  'Emperor 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  German  race '  (Heiliges  Romisches 
Reich  Deutscher  Nation)  ?  Did  he  not  unite  the  two  countries  in 
his  all-powerful  hands,  and  make  them  one  in  thought  and  deed  ? 
This  surely  explains  why  Italy  was  allowed  to  have  her  share  in 
German  civilisation  in  those  far-off  days  ;  now,  in  modern  times, 
Italy  was  of  course  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins — of  interest  only 
to  the  archaeologist — and  most  contemptible. 

Prussian  history  was  what  was  drilled  into  us  day  after  day. 
Nothing  was  equal  to  the  glory  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Kings  of 
Prussia.  It  was  curious  how  German  history,  as  a  whole,  was 
exalted,  whilst  that  of  the  important  confederate  States — Bavaria 
and  Saxony — was  ignored,  quite  as  completely  as  the  history  of 
England.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  we  did  not  learn  at 
school  even  the  names  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  these  States. 
Prussia,  nothing  but  Prussia  and  patriotism  in  compressed  extract 
was  administered  to  us  in  big  tablespoonfuls  from  morning  till 
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night.  Everything  was  Prussian ;  all  great  movements  had 
originated  there  ;  in  the  Crusades,  for  instance,  apparently  no  other 
country  had  played  any  considerable  part.  It  may  be  imagined 
how,  on  the  most  intensive  system,  the  Prussian  wars  were  drilled 
into  our  minds,  and  the  awe  and  love  of  militarism  was  awakened 
and  developed. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  during  these  past  three 
years  :  '  Are  Prussians  really  patriotic  ?  Can  they  still  be  patriotic 
after  all  the  oppression  they  have  had  to  endure  from  the  military 
class  ?  '  And  I  must  answer  most  emphatically  :  '  Yes  ;  they 
cannot  help  being  patriotic  ;  they  do  not  know  what  it  is  not  to 
be  so.'  From  the  first  day  when  the  little  Prussian  enters  school 
he  is  a  soldier,  whilst  the  girls  have  at  least  to  be  trained  up  to 
become  useful — i.e.  patriotic — members  of  society  in  the  most 
military  sense.  Their  whole  mind  is  bent,  or  broken,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  serve  this  one  great  object — militarism.  Think  only 
what  it  means  for  a  whole  generation  to  be  brought  up,  wholly  and 
systematically,  on  these  lines ;  to  learn,  to  think,  to  breathe 
nothing  but  patriotism,  and  patriotism  in  the  Prussian  sense  means 
militarism. 

I  must  confess  that  for  some  while  I  was  completely  entangled 
in  this  network  of  Prussian  glory,  Prussian  fame,  and  Prussian 
learning,  and  this  must  have  helped,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
make  me  bear  my  burthen  without  revolt. 

Besides  Prussian,  we  learned  only  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
and  these  most  thoroughly,  for  as  Germany  had  inherited  all  the 
civilisation  of  those  nations,  whatever  was  to  their  credit  was  at 
the  same  time  another  leaf  in  the  laurel-crown  of  the  Fatherland. 

Mathematics  and  science  were  very  well  taught  indeed,  especially 
the  latter,  and  we  had  all  the  best  appliances  for  any  experiments 
which  might  be  necessary, 

Our  science  master  was  a  dear  old  man,  who  knew  his  subject 
perfectly.  He  was  strict,  but  absolutely  just,  a  man  of  the  best 
type  of  the  Old  German  School.  Naturally,  he  did  not,  any  more 
than  his  colleagues,  permit  of  individuality,  and  we  had  literally 
to  know  our  science  books  by  heart.  But  he  never  made  any 
difference  in  treatment  between  one  pupil  and  another.  He  had  a 
high  reputation  as  a  scientific  authority  in  our  part  of  the  world, 
and  even  the  Governor-General  (Oberprdsident)  of  the  Province 
of  Posen  recognised  this  and  allowed  his  two  daughters  to  attend 
Herr  Streng's  classes.  This  was  a  great  honour  for  the  school, 
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for  the  girls  naturally  received  their  education  at  home  and  would 
never  dream  of  mixing  with  the  children  of  a  public  Secondary 
School,  not  even  with  the  daughters  of  officers  and  officials.  It 
happened  that  I  was  rather  good  at  science,  and  dear  Herr  Streng 
knew  and  appreciated  the  fact.  So  he  had  the  audacity  to  place 
me  between  the  Governor-General's  daughters,  who  were  quite 
beginners,  and  to  whom  I  was  able  to  explain  away  difficulties. 
They  always  listened  most  graciously  to  my  respectful  explanations, 
but  never  departed  from  the  icy-cold  and  haughty  demeanour 
of  their  thirteen  years,  though  their  dignity,  and  perhaps  innate 
good  breeding,  never  allowed  them  to  be  rude  and  discourteous 
like  the  daughters  of  their  father's  less  elevated  official  assistants. 

My  other  strong  point  was  foreign  languages,  and  these  must  have 
saved  me  from  many  a  disaster.  We  studied  French  for  seven, 
and  English  for  four  years.  It  was  curious  that,  in  spite  of  my 
political  prejudices,  I  loved  the  English  language  at  once,  and  felt 
a  warm  sympathy  and  affection  for  my  English  teacher.  She 
was  not  really  English,  but  had  lived  in  England  for  quite  fifteen 
years  as  governess  in  an  old  country-house.  Was  it  the  spirit 
of  this  free  country,  or  was  it  merely  the  fact  of  having  travelled 
that  made  Miss  Albert  so  much  more  just,  so  far  superior  to  all  the 
prejudices  and  small  meannesses  under  which  I  had  always  had 
to  suffer  ?  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  life  amongst  refined 
English  people  which  caused  her  to  be  so  different  from  all  the 
other  teachers,  and  to  treat  me  exactly  like  the  rest  of  her  pupils. 
She  was  always  calm,  perhaps  even  a  little  stiff,  but  she  never 
discouraged  any  efforts  on  my  part,  and  often  a  friendly  smile 
seemed  to  play  over  her  face,  plain  in  itself,  and  yet  to  me  full  of  a 
great  charm — the  light  of  kindly  understanding.  No  wonder  that 
under  her  I  worked  hard  and  joyously,  and  that  my  reports  in 
English  got  better  and  better. 

But  German  literature  was  my  favourite  subject ;  not  that 
I  was  ever  brilliant,  but  I  found  it  possible  here  to  overcome  my 
deadly  shyness.  So  long  as  I  was  allowed  to  choose  my  own  words 
I  was  all  right,  but  generally  in  German,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
subjects,  we  had  to  use  exactly  those  of  the  teacher,  or  repeat  the 
actual  text  of  our  books.  It  meant  memorising,  and  constant 
learning  by  heart,  but  not  much  thinking  was  required,  or  even 
desired,  by  the  school  authorities. 

Herr  Hilfe,  the  literature  master  during  my  most  important 
years,  was  a  replica  of  Herr  Daumer.  In  his  case  also  everything 
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was  scheduled  and  labelled,  but  the  subject  afforded  more  scope 
for  imagination  and  individual  thought,  though  Herr  Hilfe  did 
his  best  to  repress  in  us  even  the  slightest  tendency  in  these 
directions. 

Definition  and  structure  were  everything.  With  him,  we  were 
never  allowed  to  read  a  single  line  without  having  every  word 
explained  in  the  actual  and  esoteric  senses,  without  giving  in  detail 
the  writer's  reason  for  using  it,  and  stating  its  value  from  the  point 
of  view  of  grammar  and  construction.  If  only  once  we  had  been 
allowed  to  read  on,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  words,  even  if 
there  had  been  a  risk  of  our  not  appreciating  the  full  meaning  in 
the  poet's  and  Herr  Hilfe's  sense !  The  most  lovely  poem  can 
become  prosaic  and  devoid  of  all  beauty  under  the  dissecting  knife 
of  the  German  teacher. 

I  read  a  good  deal  in  those  days,  mostly  classical  writers,  but 
not  at  school.  I  hated  Schiller,  and  even  to  this  day  have  never 
been  able  to  read  a  single  line  of  his  to  myself.  At  school,  Schiller 
was  the  God,  the  poet.  Of  course  there  was  Goethe,  but  he  was 
too  universal,  too  cosmopolitan  ;  only  Schiller  was  the  true  German 
poet,  and  he  was  read  and  re-read,  year  after  year.  I  fairly  loathed 
him.  However  great  might  be  the  merit  of  his  '  Wilhelm  Tell ' 
and  '  Maria  Stuart,'  they  became  nothing  but  repulsive  to  me, 
when  picked  to  pieces,  boiled  down,  and  analysed  to  the  last  shred. 

I  was  about  fourteen  when  the  cloud  which  had  for  so  long 
hung  over  my  school  life  seemed  suddenly  to  lift. 

A  new  teacher  had  entered  the  school,  and  had  taken  over  our 
class  in  German  literature  and  essays.  He  dealt  with  us  fifty  girls 
(we  were  always  about  fifty  in  a  class,  the  school  containing  over 
five  hundred)  in  quite  a  different  way  from  that  which  we  had  always 
experienced.  He  encouraged  thinking,  independent  deductions, 
and  individual  reading  ;  he  would  read  Goethe's  poems  to  us,  let 
each  girl  choose  the  one  she  liked  best,  learn  it,  and  recite  it  in 
her  own  way  and  according  to  her  own  understanding. 

To  me  this  man  was  a  revelation.  He  had  no  prejudices,  and 
from  the  first  moment  he  made  me  forget  my  awkward  timidity 
and  fear  of  ridicule,  with  the  result  that  I  had  my  answer  read) 
whenever  he  put  a  question,  and  ten  minutes  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  first  lesson  he  actually  asked  the  whole 
'  to  try  to  imitate  Gertrude's  concentrated  interest  in  the  subj< 
and  the  rapidity  of  her  thought.' 
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These  words  nearly  stunned  me  ;  I  was  so  absolutely  un- 
accustomed to  being  in  the  least  appreciated,  and  now  I  was  being 
praised,  and  even  named  as  an  example  to  the  other  girls.  It 
was  almost  too  much  to  bear,  but  these  generous  words  had  a 
wonderful  effect  on  my  later  life. 

When  I  got  home  after  this  first  day  of  bliss,  I  began  to  medi- 
tate on  my  position  at  school.  Why  was  I  so  painfully  shy  and 
awkward,  why  always  conscious  of  being  ridiculous,  and  always 
suspicious  of  having  said  something  stupid  ?  Evidently,  it  was 
possible  for  me  even  to  say  something  worth  hearing  ;  why  then 
should  I  feel  inferior  to  all  my  school-fellows  ? 

Although  I  had  long  recognised  the  true  cause  of  their  cruel 
behaviour — my  race — I  had  up  till  now  never  been  able  to  dis- 
sociate from  it  a  low  estimate  of  my  own  personality.  I  had 
always  felt  that  something  must  be  wrong  with  me  to  lead  them 
to  slight  me  so,  and  enable  them  always  to  make  me^appear  in  a 
disadvantageous  light. 

But  now,  in  one  blessed  moment,  I  had  suddenly  found  my 
feet  and  attained  some  degree  of  self-confidence,  with  the  thought  : 
'  It  is  not  that  I  am  inferior  ;  it  is  only  because  I  am  shy  that  they 
dare  to  treat  me  as  they  do.'  And  I  vowed  in  my  inmost  heart 
that  from  that  day  forth  I  would  strive  to  overcome  this  weak- 
ness and  stand  up  for  myself.  It  was  hard,  and  took  a  long  time 
to  accomplish,  but  I  kept  my  vow,  and  I  shall  be  for  ever  grateful 
to  this  genial  teacher,  who,  unconsciously,  emancipated  me  from 
my  painful  bondage. 

Herr  Minister  taught  us  for  just  three  months,'  and  during  this 
short  time  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  itself,  took  pos- 
session of  us.  He  developed  both  our  characters  and  our  brains, 
and  the  general  level  while  he  was  with  us  was  much  higher  than 
ever  before,  or  after.  But  it  is  a  marvel  to  me  even  now,  how  he 
got  the  best  out  of  us  and  made  us  say  our  own  thoughts,  after 
the  numbing  and  cramping  process  to  which  we  had  been  subjected 
by  his  colleagues. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Herr  Minister  was  suddenly  given  to 
understand  that  his  resignation  would  be  welcome.  In  spite  of 
his  undeniable  success  with  all  his  pupils,  the  headmaster  con- 
sidered him  a  failure.  He  was  too  liberal,  too  broad-minded,  for 
the  narrow  lines  on  which  our  teaching  had  to  be  conducted,  and 
he  was  therefore  disliked  by  Herr  Altmann.  One  small  incident 
showed  clearly  how  little  he  was  adapted  to  our  groove. 
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At  the  opening  of  each  term,  one  of  the  teachers  had  to  make 
a  speech  to  the  assembled  staff  and  pupils.  It  was  the  rule  that 
this  speech  should  be  full  of  devout  phrases,  but  I  never  heard  one 
which  gave  any  real  moral  teaching,  or  any  sound  advice  for  our 
daily  life.  It  was  Herr  Munster's  turn  to  speak,  and  he  delivered 
an  address  which  captivated  us  all,  Prussians  and  Poles  alike.  He 
sketched  to  us  the  early  history  of  our  district,  told  us  of  its  varied 
beauties  and  natural  interests,  and  incited  us  to  love  for  its  own 
sake  the  strip  of  country  in  which  we  were  born. 

Such  a  speech  had  never  been  heard  before  on  such  an  occasion, 
one  that  awakened  the  interest  of  all  its  hearers.  But  it  was  not 
at  all  what  the  headmaster  had  expected.  His  face  looked  grim 
thunder.  He  rose,  climbed  the  pulpit  with  a  heavy  step,  and 
said,  in  a  voice  full  of  suppressed  wrath  : 

'  My  colleague  has  given  us  a  speech  in  which  he  has  quite 
forgotten  to  mention  Almighty  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
I  do  so  now,  and  I  add  these  few  words  to  repair  his  mistake.  He 
seems  to  think  that  we  are  all  equal,  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Jews,  but  I  say — and  mark  my  words — only  Lutherans  can 
bring  up  children  in  true  education  and  culture,  full  of  high  ideals  ; 
the  others  can  do  nothing  but  breed  them.' 

There  was  a  hush  over  us  all,  and  the  function  ended  more 
hastily  than  was  usually  the  case.  One  thought  was  in  all  our 
minds :  '  What  is  Herr  Miinster  going  to  do  ? '  Naturally, 
the  only  course  open  to  him  was  to  resign,  which  he  did  at  the 
first  opportunity  ;  and  so,  after  three  months  of  most  successful 
teaching,  nothing  was  left  of  him  but  a  grateful  memory  in  the 
heart  of  some  of  his  pupils. 

I  believe  he,  is  now — or  was,  before  the  war — headmaster  of 
a  somewhat  smaller  Secondary  school  in  another  part  of  the  dis- 
trict. If  so,  I  am  sure  that  the  girls  under  his  care  and  influence 
will  grow  up,  not  only  to  be  happy,  but  to  be  intelligent  and 
useful  members  of  society,  who  may  perhaps  one  day  help  towards 
the  formation  of  a  new  and  better  Germany. 

Herr  Munster's  broadmindedness  is  shown  in  one  very  small 
instance.  I  used  often  to  meet  him  in  the  Friedrichstrasse,  one  of 
our  most  frequented  streets,  wheeling  a  perambulator  which  quite 
unmistakably  contained  his  youngest  child,  whilst  his  twin-sons, 
sturdy  little  boys  of  three,  had  each  hold  of  a  trouser-leg.  Thus 
they  marched  gaily  along,  not  caring  in  the  least  for  the  undisguised 
and  freely  expressed  astonishment  of  the  passers-by.  A  man  who 
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wheels  a  perambulator  in  Germany  condemns  himself  to  ridicule, 
and  a  teacher,  whose  duty  it  is  always  to  be  dignified  and 
gravely  superior,  simply  risks  his  livelihood  by  thus  exposing  him- 
self to  the  laughter  and  sneers  of,  maybe,  the  parents  of  his  pupils. 
Only  those  who  have  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Germany  can  realise 
how  much  moral  courage  and  strength  of  character  were  shown 
by  Herr  Minister  on  these  occasions.  I  have  the  strong  con- 
viction that  he,  at  least,  does  not  approve  of  the  methods  employed 
by  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  present  war,  just  as  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  line  adopted  in  dealing  with  us  little  girls  in  our 
school. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  we  had  to  pass  an  examination,  oral 
and  written,  on  all  our  main  subjects,  namely,  German  essays 
and  literature,  French  and  English  essays  and  translation,  science, 
history,  geography,  mathematics  and  geometry,  according  to  age 
and  standard. 

It  was  always  a  fearful  time,"  dreaded  by  everybody  except 
the  few  '  elect,'  and  the  prospect  of  it  gave  us  many  sleepless  nights. 

The  oral  examination  was  conducted  in  this  way.  About 
three  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  term,  the  headmaster  would 
burst  in  upon  us  at  odd  times,  and  without  preliminaries  examine  us 
viva  voce  on  any  given  subject.  On  these  occasions  Herr  Altmann 
was  even  more  terrible  to  us  than  usual,  with  his  long  white  beard, 
thundering  voice,  and  very,  very  bad  language.  Even  when  in 
his  best  humour,  he  never  addressed  us  otherwise  than  as  '  empty- 
headed  pigs,'  '  dirty  beggars,'  '  double  idiots,'  or  worse,  even  after 
we  had  passed  the  age  of  childhood,  and  at  fifteen  or  sixteen 
regarded  ourselves  as  '  flappers.'  His  manners  towards  us  seemed 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  non-commissioned  officer,  and  the 
military  cloak  which  he  always  wore  helped  to  carry  out  the 
resemblance. 

The  actual  method  of  examination  can  easily  be  imagined, 
and  I  need  therefore  not  dwell  upon  it.  The  blood  would  freeze 
in  the  victim's  veins  as  he  called  her  up,  and  after  the  operation, 
whether  undergone  successfully  or  not,  one  felt  like  a  lemon  squeezed 
to  the  last  drop,  and  utterly  exhausted  physically  as  well  as 
mentally.  Woe  to  the  girl  who  lost  her  head,  as  might  so  easily 
happen  under  the  glare  of  those  hard  scrutinising  eyes,  and  the 
chill  of  those  sneering  lips. 

But  how  this  manner  changed  when  he  came  across  one  of 
the  '  elect,'  the  daughters  of  officers  and  officials,  although — whether 
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by  chance,  or  because  they  had  always  been  spoiled  and  pre- 
ferred— these  girls  were  not  only  below  the  average,  but,  as  a  rule, 
always  held  the  very  bottom  of  the  class. 

Whenever  the  names  of  these  girls  were  called,  Herr  Altmann's 
grim  face  assumed  an  amiable  smile,  and  in  the  most  encouraging 
way  he  would  ask  his  easiest  questions,  much  below  the  normal 
standard.  If  it  happened  that  I  had  gone  through  my  own  ordeal, 
and  could  follow  with  a  comparatively  easy  mind  the  little  scene 
which  invariably  took  place,  I  could  not  help  feeling  some  amuse- 
ment. Let  me  give  a  very  simple  example,  in  geography. 

Headmaster  :  *  My  dear  child,  can  you  tell  me  the  tributaries 
of  the  Rhine  ?  ' 

No  answer. 

'  Well,  just  think  a  little.  What  is  the  wine  which  your  father 
drinks  at  dinner  ?  ' 

'  Champagne.' 

'  No,  no.  I  mean  a  German  wine.  But  I  see  you  are  pretty 
near  the  truth.  Sparkling  Moselle  was  really  in  your  mind,  was 
it  not  ?  Well,  I  see  you  know  your  subject.  Let  us  go  on  to  the 
next.' 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

On  the  ground  of  these  oral  examinations  it  was  regularly 
announced  that  Marie  Bergen — my  special  tyrant — the  daughter 
of  the  Chef  de  Parquet,  Mathilde  von  Schwarzenkopf — of  very 
old  Prussian  aristocracy — Victoria  von  Wrangeln,  daughter  of 
the  Burgomaster,  Hildegard  von  Kammerkopf,  daughter  of  the 
General  Commanding  the  5th  Division — the  Posen  Corps — and 
several  others,  had  distinguished  themselves  to  such  an  extent 
and  shown  such  knowledge  of  their  subjects,  that  it  was  thought 
fit  to  exempt  them  from  the  written  examination.  I  never  knew 
of  a  case  when  any  of  the  others  were  thus  exempted. 

One  circumstance  was  rather  remarkable,  and  I  think  I  must 
mention  it,  though  it  sounds  rather  like  boasting.  It  was  a  fact, 
recognised  and  admitted  by  the  teachers  themselves,  that  the 
Jewish  children  formed  the  cream  of  each  class  as  regards  knowledge, 
quickness  of  grasp,  and  individual  thought — this  latter  much  to 
their  disadvantage.  Even  physically  they  were  much  stronger 
and  bigger  than  their  '  Aryan  '  comrades,  probably  owing  to  better 
feeding. 

I  may  here  mention,  incidentally,  that  the  German  system 
of  marking  is  quite  different  from  the  English.  Not  the  points, 
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but  the  mistakes,  are  counted.  Of  course,  it  comes  to  the  same 
in  the  end,  but  somehow  it  sounds  nicer  to  have  the  points  counted 
for  you,  instead  of  the  mistakes  against  you.  All  reports  and  marks 
are  therefore  divided  into  five  classes  : 

No.  1,  which  means  '  very  good,'  or  work  without  mistakes. 

No.  2,  '  good,'  for  which  two  or  three  mistakes  are  allowed. 

No.  3,  '  sufficient.' 

No.  4,  '  not  quite  sufficient' ;  and 

No.  5,  '  absolutely  insufficient,'  this  latter  being  generally  the 
standard  of  the  daughters  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  official  class. 

One  subject  was  quite  unknown  in  Germany,  a  subject  which 
appeals  with  special  attraction  to  intelligent  children,  and  that 
is  '  General  Knowledge,'  which  affords  such  wide  facilities  for 
arousing  healthy  interest  and  developing  the  young  minds.  It 
was,  however,  not  only  not  encouraged,  but  absolutely  forbidden  in 
our  schools.  The  subject  was  regarded  as- altogether  much  too 
free  and  not  sufficiently  conforming  to  any  definite  rule ;  also  it 
was  likely  to  lead  to  '  thinking,'  and  individual  thinking,  except 
under  the  strict  guidance  of  the  teacher,  was  a  thing  not  to 
be  contemplated.  '  You  must  not  think  for  yourself '  was  a 
stereotyped  order. 

The  reports  were  given  out  four  times  a  year,  at  the  end  of  each 
term.  Easter  was  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  great  changes,  the  transfer  to  a  higher  standard,  took 
place. 

The  examinations  before  the  close  of  this  term  were  especially 
severe,  and  of  course  of  quite  special  importance.  If  we  trembled 
before  the  ordinary  ^examinations,  how  much  more  so  now,  when 
our  move  depended  on  the]  result.  To  be  promoted  (versetzt)  or 
not,  was  with  us  a  question  of  life  or  death  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words.  The  girls  who  failed  were  in  absolute  disgrace,  not 
only  during  the  coming  year,  but  throughout  their  whole  school 
life,  and  even  later,  when  school  had  long  closed  its  doors  behind 
the  now  grown-up  young  lady,  it  was  remembered  to  her  shame 
that  she  had  not  been  promoted.  It  was  even  worse  than  having 
a  discipline-mark.  From  the  very  beginning,  teachers  and  parents 
alike  impressed  on  the  children  that  failure  was  a  disgrace  too 
great  to  be  borne,  a  criminal  disgrace  which  could  never  be  for- 
given nor  effaced,  not  in  many  years  to  come. 

Few  girls  had  the  courage  to  face  life  again  at  the  same  school 
after  a  failure  (a  second  failure,  in  the  same  class,  meant  expulsion) 
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and  a  good  many  felt  that  they  could  not  face  life  at  all  any  more, 
and  committed,  or  attempted,  suicide.  Some — as  happened  more 
than  once  in  my  own  class^ — ran  away  without  food  or  money,  to 
hide  their  shame  in  the  woods,  and  were  eventually  picked  up, 
half  starved  and  quite  exhausted,  to  be  brought  back  to  the  scene 
of  their  ignominy. 

This  went  on,  year  after  year,  not  only  in  our  school  but  through- 
out the  whole  of  Prussia  ;  and  so  great  became  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  boys  and  girls  who  committed  suicide  after  the  Easter 
results  had  been  given  out  that,  a  few  years  ago,  the  newspapers 
awoke  to  the  danger  of  a  system  which  robbed  the  State  of  so 
many  young  citizens.  Articles — in  which  the  merely  humanitarian 
aspect  of  the  case  was  usually  overlooked — were  constantly  directed 
against  the  excessive  strictness  of  the  Secondary  High  Schools 
and  Colleges,  but  these  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  victims  showed  no  diminution.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that 
I  was  always  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  but  I  am  convinced  that, 
if  I  had  failed  to  be  moved  on,  I  should  never  have  been  able  to 
face  school  again,  and  I  think  that  at  such  a  time  I  would  have 
succeeded  in  finding  a  knife  with  a  point. 
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MOON  OF  ISRAEL. 

A    TALE  OF  THE  EXODUS. 
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BY  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 
CHAPTER  VI.  (continued). 

THE    LAND    OF    GOSHEN. 

TAKING  a  Hebrew  lad  to  run  before  the  horses  as  our  guide,  we 
drove  to  the  banks  of  a  canal  where  the  Israelites  made  bricks 
of  mud  which,  after  drying  in  the  sun,  were  laden  into  boats  that 
waited  for  them  on  the  canal  and  taken  away  to  other  parts  of 
Egypt  to  be  used  on  Pharaoh's  works.  Thousands  of  men  were 
engaged  upon  this  labour,  toiling  in  gangs  under  the  command  of 
Egyptian  overseers  who  kept  count  of  the  bricks,  cutting  their 
number  upon  tally  sticks,  or  sometimes  writing  them  upon  sherds. 
These  overseers  were  brutal  fellows,  for  the  most  part  of  a  low  class, 
who  used  vile  language  to  the  slaves.  Nor  were  they  content 
with  words.  Noting  a  crowd  gathered  at  one  place  and  hearing 
cries,  we  went  to  see  what  passed.  Here  we  found  a  lad  stretched 
upon  the  ground  being  cruelly  beaten  with  hide  whips,  so  that 
the  blood  ran  down  him.  At  a  sign  from  the  Prince  I  asked  what 
he  had  done  and  was  told  roughly,  for  the  overseers  and  their 
guards  did  not  know  who  we  were,  that  during  the  past  six  days 
he  had  only  made  half  of  his  allotted  tale  of  bricks. 

'  Loose  him,'  said  the  Prince  quietly. 

'  Who  are  you  that  give  me  orders  ?  '  asked  the  head  overseer, 
who  was  helping  to  hold  the  lad  while  the  guards  flogged  him. 
'  Begone,  lest  I  serve  you  as  I  serve  this  idle  fellow.' 

Seti  looked  at  him,  and  as  he  looked  his  lips  turned  white. 

'  Tell  him,'  he  said  to  me. 

'  You  dog  !  '  I  gasped.  '  Do  you  know  who  it  is  to  whom 
you  dare  to  speak  thus  ?  ' 

'  No,  nor  care.     Lay  on,  guard.' 

The  Prince,  whose  robes  were  hidden  by  a  wide-sleeved  cloak  of 
common  stuff  and  make,  threw  the  cloak  open  revealing  beneath  it 
the  pectoral  he  had  worn  in  the  Court,  a  beautiful  thing  of  gold 
whereon  were  inscribed  his  royal  names  and  titles  in  black  and  red 
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enamel.  Also  lie  held  up  his  right  hand,  on  which  was  a  signet 
of  Pharaoh's  that  he  wore  as  his  commissioner.  The  men  stared, 
then  one  of  them  who  was  more  learned  than  the  rest  cried, 

'  By  the  gods  !  this  is  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Egypt  ! ' 
at  which  words  all  of  them  fell  upon  their  faces. 

'  Rise,'  said  Seti  to  the  lad,  who  looked  at  him,  forgetting  his 
pain  in  his  wonderment,  '  and  tell  me  why  you  have  not  delivered 
your  tale  of  bricks.' 

'  Sir,'  sobbed  the  boy  in  bad  Egyptian, '  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  I  am  a  crippl*,  see,'  and  he  held  up  his  left  arm,  which 
was  withered  and  thin  as  a  mummy's,  'and  therefore  cannot  work 
quickly.  Secondly,  because  my  mother,  whose  only  child  I  am,  is 
a  widow  and  lies  sick  in  bed,  so  that  there  are  no  women  or  children 
in  our  home  who  can  go  out  to  gather  straw  for  me,  as  Pharaoh 
has  commanded  that  we  should  do.  Therefore  I  must  spend 
many  hours  in  searching  for  straw,  since  I  have  no  means  wherewith 
to  pay  others  to  do  this  for  me.' 

'  Ana,'  said  the  Prince,  '  write  down  this  youth's  name  with  the 
place  of  his  abode,  and  if  his  tale  prove  true,  see  that  his  wants 
and  those  of  his  mother  are  relieved  before  we  depart  from  Goshen. 
Write  down  also  the  names  of  this  overseer  and  his  fellows  and 
command  them  to  report  themselves  at  my  camp  to-morrow  at 
sunrise,  when  their  case  shall  be  considered.  Say  to  the  lad  also 
that,  being  one  afflicted  by  the  gods,  Pharaoh  frees  him  from  the 
making  of  bricks  and  all  other  labour  of  the  State.' 

Now  while  I  did  these  things  the  overseer  and  his  companions 
beat  their  heads  upon  the  ground  and  prayed  for  mercy,  being 
cowards  as  the  cruel  always  are.  His  Highness  answered  them 
never  a  word,  but  only  looked  at  them  with  cold  eyes,  and  I  noted 
that  his  face  which  was  so  kind  had  grown  terrible.  So  those  men 
thought  also,  for  that  night  they  ran  away  to  Syria,  leaving  their 
families  and  all  their  goods  behind  them,  nor  were  they  ever  seen 
again  in  Egypt. 

When  I  had  finished  writing  the  Prince  turned  and,  walking 
to  where  the  chariot  waited,  bade  the  driver  cross  the  canal  by  a 
bridge  there  was  here.  We  drove  on  a  while  in  silence,  following 
a  track  which  ran  between  the  cultivated  land  and  the  desert. 
At  length  I  pointed  to  the  sinking  sun  and  asked  if  it  were  not 
time  to  return. 

'  Why  ?  '  replied  the  Prince.  '  The  sun  dies,  but  there  rises 
the  full  moon  to  give  us  light,  and  what  have  we  to  fear  with  swords 
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at  our  sides  and  her  Highness  Userti's  mail  beneath  our  robes  ? 
Oh  !  Ana,  I  am  weary  of  men  with  their  cruelties  and  shouts  and 
strugglings,  and  I  find  this  wilderness  a  place  of  rest,  for  in  it  I 
seem  to  draw  nearer  to  my  own  soul  and  the  Heaven  whence  it 
came,  or  so  I  hope.' 

'  Your  Highness  is  fortunate  to  have  a  soul  to  which  he  cares 
to  draw  near  ;  it  is  not  so  with  all  of  us,'  I  answered  laughing, 
for  I  sought  to  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts  by  provoking 
argument  of  a  sort  that  he  loved. 

Just  then,  however,  the  horses,  which  were  not  of  the  best,  came 
to  a  halt  on  a  slope  of  heavy  sand.  Nor  would  Seti  allow  the  driver 
to  flog  them,  but  commanded  him  to  let  them  rest  a  space.  While 
they  did  so  we  descended  from  the  chariot  and  walked  up  the  desert 
rise,  he  leaning  on  my  arm.  As  we  reached  its  crest  we  heard  sobs 
and  a  soft  voice  speaking  on  the  further  side.  Who  it  was  that 
spoke  and  sobbed  we  could  not  see,  because  of  a  line  of  tamarisk 
shrubs  which  once  had  been  a  fence. 

'  More  cruelty,  or  at  least  more  sorrow,'  whispered  Seti.  '  Let 
us  look/ 

So  we  crept  to  the  tamarisks,  and  peeping  through  their  feathery 
tops,  saw  a  very  sweet  sight  in  the  pure  rays  of  that  desert  moon. 
There,  not  five  paces  away,  stood  a  woman  clad  in  white,  young 
and  shapely  in  form.  Her  face  we  could  not  see  because  it  was 
turned  from  us,  also  the  long  dark  hair  which  streamed  about  her 
shoulders  hid  it.  She  was  praying  aloud,  speaking  now  in  Hebrew, 
of  which  both  of  us  knew  something,  and  now  in  Egyptian,  as  does 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  think  in  either  tongue,  and  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  sob. 

'  0  God  of  my  people/  she  said,  '  send  me  succour  and  bring 
me  safe  home,  that  Thy  child  may  not  be  left  alone  in  the  wilderness 
to  become  the  prey  of  wild  beasts,  or  of  men  who  are  worse  than 


Then  she  sobbed,  knelt  down  on  a  great  bundle  which  I  saw 
was  stubble  straw,  and  again  began  to  pray.  This  time  it  was  in 
Egyptian,  as  though  she  feared  lest  the  Hebrew  should  be  overheard 
and  understood. 

'  0  God/  she  said,  '  0  God  of  my  fathers,  help  my  poor  heart, 
help  my  poor  heart ! ' 

We  were  about  to  withdraw,  or  rather  to  ask  her  what  she  ailed, 
when  suddenly  she  turned  her  head,  so  that  the  light  fell  full  upon 
her  face.  So  lovely  was  it  that  I  caught  my  breath  and  the  Prince 
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at  my  side  started.  Indeed  it  was  more  than  lovely,  for  as  a  lamp 
shines  through  an  alabaster  vase  or  a  shell  of  pearl  so  did  the  spirit 
within  this  woman  shine  through  her  tear-stained  face,  making  it 
mysterious  as  the  night.  Then  I  understood,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  that  it  is  the  spirit  which  gives  true  beauty  both  to  maid 
and  man  and  not  the  flesh.  The  white  vase  of  alabaster,  however 
shapely,  is  still  a  vase  alone  ;  it  is  the  hidden  lamp  within  that  graces 
it  with  the  glory  of  a  star.  And  those  eyes,  those  large,  dreaming 
eyes  aswim  with  tears  and  hued  like  richest  lapis-lazuli,  oh  !  what 
man  could  look  on  them  and  not  be  stirred  ? 

'  Merapi ! '  I  whispered. 

'  Moon  of  Israel ! '  murmured  Seti,  '  filled  with  the  moon,  lovely 
as  the  moon,  mystic  as  the  moon  and  worshipping  the  moon,  her 
mother/ 

'  She  is  in  trouble ;  let  us  help  her,'  I  said. 

'  Nay,  wait  a  while,  Ana,  for  never  again  shall  you  and  I  see 
such  a  sight  as  this/ 

Low  as  we  spoke  beneath  our  breath,  I  think  the  lady  heard  us. 
At  least  her  face  changed  and  grew  frightened.  Hastily  she  rose, 
lifted  the  great  bundle  of  straw  upon  which  she  had  been  kneeling 
and  placed  it  on  her  head.  She  ran  a  few  steps,  then  stumbled 
and  sank  down  with  a  little  moan  of  pain.  In  an  instant  we  were 
at  her  side.  She  stared  at  us  affrighted,  for  who  we  were  she  could 
not  see  because  of  the  wide  hoods  of  our  common  cloaks  that  made 
1  us  look  like  midnight  thieves,  or  slave-dealing  Bedouins. 

'  Oh  !  Sirs/  she  babbled,  '  harm  me  not.  I  have  nothing  of 
value  on  me  save  this  amulet/ 

'  Who  are  you  and  what  do  you  here  ? '  asked  the  Prince  dis- 
guising his  voice. 

'  Sirs,  I  am  Merapi  the  daughter  of  Nathan  the  Levite,  he  whom 
the  accursed  Egyptian  captain,  Khuaka,  murdered  at  Tanis/ 

'  How  do  you  dare  to  call  the  Egyptians  accursed  ? '  asked  Seti 
in  tones  made  gruff  to  hide  his  laughter. 

'  Oh !  Sirs,  because  they  are — I  mean  because  I  thought  you 
were  Arabs  who  hate  them,  as  we  do.  At  least  this  Egyptian  was 
accursed,  for  the  high  Prince  Seti,  Pharaoh's  heir,  caused  him  to 
be  beheaded  for  that  crime/ 

'  And  do  you  also  hate  the  high  Prince  Seti,  Pharaoh's  heir, 
and  call  him  accursed  ? ' 

She  hesitated,  then  in  a  doubtful  voice,  said, 

'  No,  I  do  not  hate  him/ 
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'  Why  not,  seeing  that  you  hate  the  Egyptians  of  whom  he  is 
one  of  the  first  and  therefore  twice  worthy  of  hatred,  being  the  son 
of  your  oppressor,  Pharaoh  ?  ' 

'  Because,  although  I  have  tried  my  best,  I  cannot.  Also,' 
she  added  with  the  joy  of  one  who  has  found  a  good  reason,  '  he 
avenged  my  father/ 

'  That  is  no  cause,  girl,  seeing  that  he  only  did  what  the  law 
forced  him  to  do.  They  say  that  this  dog  of  a  Pharaoh's  son  ia 
here  in  Goshen  upon  some  mission.  Is  it  true,  and  have  you  seen 
him  ?  Answer,  for  we  of  the  desert  folk  desire  to  know.' 

'  I  believe  it  is  true,  Sir,  but  I  have  not  seen  him.' 

'  Why  not,  if  he  is  here  ? ' 

'  Because  I  did  not  wish  to,  Sir.  Why  should  a  daughter  of 
Israel  desire  to  look  upon  the  face  of  a  prince  of  Egypt  ? ' 

'  In  truth  I  do  not  know/  replied  Seti,  forgetting  his  feigned 
voice.  Then,  seeing  that  she  glanced  at  him  sharply,  he  added  in 
gruff  tones, 

'  Brother,  either  this  woman  lies  or  she  is  none  other  than  the 
maid  they  call  Moon  of  Israel  who  dwells  with  old  Jabez  the  Levite, 
her  uncle.  What  think  you  ?  ' 

'  I  think,  Brother,  that  she  lies,  and  for  three  reasons,'  I  answered, 
falling  into  the  jest.  '  First,  she  is  too  fair  to  be  of  the  black 
Hebrew  blood.' 

'  Oh  !  Sir/  moaned  Merapi,  '  my  mother  was  a  Syrian  lady  of 
the  mountains,  with  a  skin  as  white  as  milk,  and  eyes  blue  as  the 
heavens.' 

'  Secondly/  I  went  on  without  heeding  her,  '  if  the  great  Prince 
Seti  is  really  in  Goshen  and  she  dwells  there,  it  is  unnatural  that  she 
should  not  have  gone  to  look  upon  him.  Being  a  woman  only  two 
things  would  have  kept  her  away,  one — that  she  feared  and  hated 
him,  which  she  denies,  and  the  other — that  she  liked  him  too  well, 
and,  being  prudent,  thought  it  wisest  not  to  look  upon  him  more/ 

When  she  heard  the  first  of  these  words,  Merapi  glanced  up  with 
her  lips  parted  as  though  to  answer.  Instead,  she  dropped  her  eyes 
and  seemed  suddenly  to  choke,  while  even  in  the  moonlight  I 
saw  the  red  blood  pour  to  her  brow  and  along  her  white  arms. 

'  Sir/  she  gasped,  '  why  should  you  affront  me  ?  I  swear  that 
never  till  this  moment  did  I  think  such  a  thing.  Surely  it  would 
be  treason/ 

'  Without  doubt/  interrupted  Seti,  '  yet  one  of  a  sort  that  kings 
might  pardon/ 
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'  Thirdly/  I  went  on  as  though  I  heard  neither  of  them,  '  if 
this  girl  were  what  she  declares,  she  would  not  be  wandering  alone 
in  the  desert  at  night,  seeing  that  I  have  heard  among  the  Arabs  that 
Merapi,  daughter  of  Nathan  the  Levite,  is  a  lady  of  no  mean  blood 
among  the  Hebrews  and  that  her  family  has  wealth.  Still,  however 
much  she  lies,  we  can  see  for  ourselves  that  she  is  beautiful.' 

'  Yes,  Brother,  in  that  we  are  fortunate,  since  without  doubt  she 
will  sell  for  a  high  price  among  the  slave-traders  beyond  the  desert/ 

'  Oh !  Sir/  cried  Merapi,  seizing  the  hem  of  his  robe,  '  surely 
you  who  1  feel,  I  know  not  why,  are  no  evil  thief,  you  who  have 
a  mother  and,  perchance,  sisters,  would  not  doom  a  maiden  to  such 
a  fate.  Misjudge  me  not  because  1  am  alone.  Pharaoh  has  com- 
manded that  we  must  find  straw  for  the  making  of  bricks.  This 
morning  1  came  far  to  search  for  it  on  behalf  of  a  neighbour  whose 
wife  is  ill  in  childbed.  But  towards  sundown  1  slipped  and  cut 
myself  upon  the  edge  of  a  sharp  stone.  See/  and  holding  up  her  foot 
she  showed  a  wound  beneath  the  instep  from  which  the  blood  still 
dropped,  a  sight  that  moved  both  of  us  not  a  little,  '  and  now  I 
cannot  walk  and  carry  this  heavy  straw  which  I  have  been  at  such 
pains  to  gather/ 

'  Perchance  she  speaks  truth,  Brother/  said  the  Prince,  '  and 
if  we  took  her  home  we  might  earn  no  small  reward  from  Jabez  the 
Levite.  But  first  tell  me,  Maiden,  what  was  that  prayer  which  you 
made  to  the  moon,  that  Hathor  should  help  your  heart  ?  ' 

'  Sir/  she  answered,  '  only  the  idolatrous  Egyptians  pray  to 
Hathor,  the  Lady  of  Love/ 

'  I  thought  that  all  the  world  prayed  to  the  Lady  of  Love, 
Maiden.  But  what  of  the  prayer  1  Is  there  some  man  whom  you 
desire  ? ' 

'  None/  she  answered  angrily. 

'  Then  why  does  your  heart  need  so  much  help  that  you  ask  it 
of  the  air  ?  Is  there  perchance  someone  whom  you  do  not  desire  ? ' 

She  hung  her  head  and  made  no  answer. 

'Come,  Brother/  said  the  Prince,  'this  lady  is  weary  of  us, 
and  I  think  that  if  she  were  a  true  woman  she  would  answer  our 
questions  more  readily.  Let  us  go  and  leave  her.  As  she  cannot 
walk  we  can  take  her  later  if  we  wish/ 

'  Sirs/  she  said, '  I  am  glad  that  you  are  going,  since  the  hyenas 
will  be  safer  company  than  two  men  who  can  threaten  to  sell  a 
helpless  woman  into  slavery.  Yet  as  we  part  to  meet  no  more  I 
will  answer  your  question.  In  the  prayer  to  which  you  were  not 
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ashamed  to  listen  I  did  not  pray  for  any  lover,  I  prayed  to  be 
rid  of  one.' 

'Now,  Ana,'  said  the  Prince, bursting  into  laughter  and  throwing 
back  his  dark  cloak,  '  do  you  discover  the  name  of  that  unhappy 
man  of  whom  the  lady  Merapi  wishes  to  be  rid,  for  I  dare  not/ 

She  gazed  into  his  face  and  uttered  a  little  cry. 

'  Ah  ! '  she  said,  '  I  thought  1  knew  the  voice  again  when  once 
you  forgot  your  part.  Prince  Seti,  does  your  Highness  think  that 
this  was  a  kind  jest  to  practise  upon  one  alone  and  in  fear  ?  ' 

'  Lady  Merapi,'  he  answered  smiling,  '  be  not  wroth,  for  at  least 
it  was  a  good  one  and  you  have  told  us  nothing  that  we  did  not 
know.  You  may  remember  that  at  Tanis  you  said  that  you  were 

affianced  and  there  was  that  in  your  voice .  Suffer  me  now  to 

tend  this  wound  of  yours.' 

Then  he  knelt  down,  tore  a  strip  from  his  ceremonial  robe  of  fine 
linen,  and  began  to  bind  up  her  foot,  not  unskilfully,  being  a  man 
full  of  strange  and  unexpected  knowledge.  As  he  worked  at  the 
task,  watching  them,  I  saw  their  eyes  meet,  saw  too  that  rich 
flood  of  colour  creep  once  more  to  Merapi's  brow.  Then  I  began 
to  think  it  unseemly  that  the  Princa  of  Egypt  should  play  the 
leech  to  a  woman's  hurts  in  the  desert,  and  to  wonder  why  he  had 
not  left  that  humble  task  to  me. 

Presently  the  bandaging  was  done  and  made  fast  with  a  royal 
scarabaeus  mounted  on  a  pin  of  gold,  which  the  Prince  wore  in  his 
garments.  On  it  was  cut  an  uraeus  crown  and  beneath  it  were 
the  signs  which  read  '  Lord  of  the  Lower  and  the  Upper  Land,' 
being  Pharaoh's  style  and  title. 

'  See  now,  Lady,'  he  said,  '  you  have  Egypt  beneath  your  foot,' 
and  when  she  asked  him  what  he  meant,  he  read  her  the  writing 
upon  the  jewel,  whereat  for  the  third  time  she  coloured  to  the  eyes. 
Then  he  lifted  her  up,  instructing  her  to  rest  her  weight  upon  his 
shoulder,  saying  he  feared  lest  the  scarab,  which  he  valued,  should 
be  broken. 

Thus  we  started,  I  bearing  the  bundle  of  straw  behind  as  he 
bade  me,  since,  he  said,  having  been  gathered  with  such  toil,  it 
must  not  be  lost.  On  reaching  the  chariot,  where  we  found  the  guide 
gone  and  the  driver  asleep,  he  sat  her  in  it  upon  his  cloak,  and 
wrapped  her  in  mine  which  he  borrowed,  saying  I  should  not  need 
it  who  must  carry  the  straw.  Then  he  mounted  also  and  they 
drove  away  at  a  foot's  pace.  As  I  walked  after  the  chariot  with 
the  straw  that  fell  about  my  ears,  I  heard  nothing  of  their  further 
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talk,  if  indeed  they  talked  at  all,  which,  the  driver  being  present, 
perhaps  they  did  not.  Nor  in  truth  did  I  listen  who  was  engaged 
in  thought  as  to  the  hard  lot  of  these  poor  Hebrews,  who  must 
collect  this  dirty  stuff  and  bear  it  so  far,  made  heavy  as  it  was 
by  the  clay  that  clung  about  the  roots. 

Even  now,  as  it  chanced,  we  did  not  reach  Gosh  en  without 
further  trouble.  Just  as  we  had  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  canal 
I,  toiling  behind,  saw  in  the  clear  moonlight  a  young  man  running 
towards  us.  He  was  a  Hebrew,  tall,  well-made  and  very  handsome 
in  his  fashion.  His  eyes  were  dark  and  fierce,  his  nose  was  hooked, 
his  teeth  were  regular  and  white,  and  his  long,  black  hair  hiing 
down  in  a  mass  upon  his  shoulders.  He  held  a  wooden  staff  in 
his  hand  and  a  naked  knife  was  girded  about  his  middle.  Seeing 
the  chariot  he  halted  and  peered  at  it,  then  asked  in  Hebrew  if 
those  who  travelled  had  seen  aught  of  a  young  Israelitish  lady 
who  was  lost. 

'  If  you  seek  me,  Laban,  I  am  here,'  replied  Merapi,  speaking 
from  the  shadow  of  the  cloak. 

'  What  do  you  there  alone  with  an  Egyptian,  Merapi  ?  '  he 
said  fiercely. 

What  followed  I  do  not  know,  for  they  spoke  so  quickly  in  their 
unfamiliar  tongue  that  I  could  not  understand  them.  At  length 
Merapi  turned  to  the  Prince,  saying, 

'  Lord,  this  is  Laban  my  affianced,  who  commands  me  to  descend 
from  the  chariot  and  accompany  him  as  best  I  can.' 

'  And  I,  Lady,  command  you  to  stay  in  it.  Laban  your  affianced 
can  accompany  us/ 

Now  at  this  Laban  grew  angry,  as  I  could  see  he  was  prone  to  do, 
and  stretched  out  his  hand  as  though  to  push  Seti  aside  and  seize 
Merapi. 

'  Have  a  care,  man,'  said  the  Prince,  while  I,  throwing  down 
the  straw,  drew  my  sword  and  sprang  between  them,  crying, 

'  Slave,  would  you  lay  hands  upon  the  Prince  of  Egypt  ? ' 

'  Prince  of  Egypt  ! '  he  said,  drawing  back  astonished,  then 
added  sullenly,  '  Well,  what  does  the  Prince  of  Egypt  with  my 
affianced  ? 

'He  helps  her  who  is  hurt  to  her  home,  having  found  her 
helpless  in  the  desert  with  this  accursed  straw/  I  answered. 

'  Forward,  driver/  said  the  Prince,  and  Merapi  added  :  '  Peace, 
Laban,  and  bear  the  straw  which  his  Highnesses  companion  has 
carried  such  a  weary  way/ 
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He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  snatched  up  the  bundle  and  set 
it  on  his  head. 

As  we  walked  side  by  side,  his  evil  temper  seemed  to  get  the 
better  of  him.  Without  ceasing,  he  grumbled  because  Merapi  was 
alone  in  the  chariot  with  an  Egyptian.  At  length  I  could  bear 
it  no  longer. 

'  Be  silent,  fellow/  I  said.  '  Least  of  all  men  should  you 
complain  of  what  his  Highness  does,  seeing  that  already  he  has 
avenged  the  killing  of  this  lady's  father,  and  now  has  saved  her 
from  lying  out  all  night  among  the  wild  beasts  and  men  of  the 
wilderness/ 

'  Of  the  first  I  have  heard  more  than  enough/  he  answered,  '  and 
of  the  second  doubtless  I  shall  hear  more  than  enough  also.  Ever 
since  my  affianced  met  this  prince,  she  has  looked  on  me  with  different 
eyes  and  spoken  to  me  with  another  voice.  Yes,  and  when  I  press 
for  marriage,  she  says  it  cannot  be  for  a  long  while  yet,  because  she 
is  mourning  for  her  father — her  father  forsooth,  whom  she  never 
forgave  because  he  betrothed  her  to  me  according  to  the  custom  of 
our  people/ 

'  Perhaps  she  loves  some  other  man  ? '  I  queried,  wishing  to 
learn  all  I  could  about  this  lady. 

'  She  loves  no  man,  or  did  not  a  while  ago.  She  loves  herself 
alone/ 

'  One  with  so  much  beauty  may  look  high  in  marriage/ 

'  High  ! '  he  replied  furiously.  '  How  can  she  look  higher  than 
myself  who  am  a  lord  of  the  line  of  Judah,  and  therefore  greater  far 
than  an  upstart  prince  or  any  other  Egyptian,  were  he  Pharaoh 
himself  ? ' 

'  Surely  you  must  be  trumpeter  to  your  tribe/  I  mocked,  for 
my  temper  was  rising. 

'  Why  ? '  he  asked.  '  Are  not  the  Hebrews  greater  than  the 
Egyptians,  as  those  oppressors  soon  shall  learn,  and  is  not  a  lord 
of  Israel  more  than  any  idol-worshipper  among  your  people  ?  ' 

I  looked  at  the  man  clad  in  mean  garments  and  foul  from  his 
labour  in  the  brickfield,  marvelling  at  his  insolence.  There  was  no 
doubt  but  that  he  believed  what  he  said  ;  I  could  see  it  in  his  proud 
eye  and  bearing.  He  thought  that  his  tribe  was  of  more  import  in  the 
world  than  our  great  and  ancient  nation,  and  that  he,  an  unknown 
youth,  equalled  or  surpassed  Pharaoh  himself.  Then,  being  euraged 
by  these  insults,  I  answered, 

'  You  say  so,  but  let  us  put  it  to  the  proof.    I  am  but  a  scribe, 
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yet  I  have  seen  war.    Linger  a  little  that  we  may  learn  whether  a 
lord  of  Israel  is  better  than  a  scribe  of  Egypt.' 

'  Gladly  would  I  chastise  you,  Writer,'  he  answered,  '  did  I 
not  see  your  plot.  You  wish  to  delay  me  here,  and  perhaps  to 
murder  me  by  some  foul  means,  while  your  master  basks  in  the 
smiles  of  the  Moon  of  Israel.  Therefore  I  will  not  stay,  but  another 
time  it  shall  be  as  you  wish,  and  perhaps  ere  long/ 

Now  I  think  that  I  should  have  struck  him  in  the  face,  though 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  love  brawling.  But  at  this  moment 
there  appeared  a  company  of  Egyptian  horse  led  by  none  other 
than  the  Count  Amenmeses.  Seeing  the  Prince  in  the  chariot, 
they  halted  and  gave  the  salute.  Amenmeses  leapt  to  the 
ground. 

'  We  are  come  out  to  search  for  your  Highness/  he  said, '  fearing 
lest  some  hurt  had  befallen  you/ 

'  I  thank  you,  Cousin/  answered  the  Prince,  '  but  the  hurt  has 
befallen  another,  not  me/ 

'  That  is  well,  your  Highness/  said  the  Count,  studying  Merapi 
with  a  smile.  '  Where  is  the  lady  wounded  ?  Not  in  the  breast, 
I  trust/ 

'  No,  Cousin,  in  the  foot,  which  is  why  she  travels  with  me  in 
this  chariot/ 

'  Your  Highness  was  ever  kind  to  the  unfortunate.    I  pray  you 
let  me  take  your  place,  or  suffer  me  to  set  this  girl  upon  a  horse/ 
'  Drive  on/  said  Seti. 

So,  escorted  by  the  soldiers  whom  I  heard  making  jests  to  each 
other  about  the  Prince  and  the  lady,  as  I  think  did  the  Hebrew  Laban 
also,  for  he  glared  about  him  and  ground  his  teeth,  we  came  at 
last  to  the  town.  Here,  guided  by  Merapi,  the  chariot  was  halted 
at.  the  house  of  Jabez  her  uncle,  a  white-bearded  old  Hebrew  with 
a  cunning  eye,  who  rushed  from  the  door  of  his  mud-roofed  dwelling 
crying  he  had  done  no  harm  that  soldiers  should  come  to  take 
him. 

'  It  is  not  you  whom  the  Egyptians  wish  to  capture,  it  is  your 
niece  and  my  betrothed/  shouted  Laban,  whereat  the  soldiers 
laughed,  as  did  some  women  who  had  gathered  round.  Meanwhile 
the  Prince  was  helping  Merapi  to  descend  out  of  the  chariot,  from 
which  indeed  he  lifted  her.  The  sight  seemed  to  madden  Laban, 
who  rushed  forward  to  tear  her  from  his  arms,  and  in  the  attempt 
j  ostled  his  Highness.  The  captain  of  the  soldiers — he  was  an  officer 
of  Pharaoh's  bodyguard — lifted  his  sword  in  a  fury  and  struck 
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Laban  such  a  blow  upon  the  head  with  the  flat  of  the  blade  that 
he  fell  upon  his  face  and  lay  there  groaning. 

'  Away  with  that  Hebrew  dog  and  scourge  him  ! '  cried  the 
captain.  '  Is  the  royal  blood  of  Egypt  to  be  handled  by  such  as 
he?' 

Soldiers  sprang  forward  to  do  his  bidding,  but  Seti  said  quietly, 

'  Let  the  fellow  be,  friends  ;  he  lacks  manners,  that  is  all.  Is 
he  hurt  ? ' 

As  he  spoke  Laban  leapt  to  his  feet  and,  fearing  worse  things, 
fled  away  with  a  curse  and  a  glare  of  hate  at  the  Prince. 

'  Farewell,  Lady,'  said  Seti.     '  I  wish  you  a  quick  recovery.' 

'  I  thank  your  Highness,'  she  answered,  looking  about  her  con- 
fusedly. '  Be  pleased  to  wait  a  little  while  that  I  may  return  to 
you  your  jewel.' 

'  Nay,  keep  it,  Lady,  and  if  ever  you  are  in  need  or  trouble  of 
any  sort,  send  it  to  me  who  know  it  well  and  you  shall  not  lack 
succour.' 

She  glanced  at  him  and  burst  into  tears. 

'  Why  do  you  weep  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Oh  !  your  Highness,  because  I  fear  that  trouble  is  near  at 
hand.  My  affianced,  Laban,  has  a  revengeful  heart.  Help  me  to 
the  house,  my  uncle.' 

'  Listen,  Hebrew/  said  Seti,  raising  his  voice  ;  '  if  aught  that  is 
evil  befalls  this  niece  of  yours,  or  if  she  is  forced  to  walk  whither 
she  would  not  go,  sorrow  shall  be  your  portion  and  that  of  all 
with  whom  you  have  to  do.  Do  you  hear  ?  ' 

'  0  my  Lord,  I  hear,  I  hear.  Fear  nothing.  She  shall  be 
guarded  carefully  as— as  she  will  doubtless  guard  that  trinket 
on  her  foot.' 

'  Ana,'  said  the  Prince  to  me  that  night,  when  I  was  talking 
with  him  before  he  went  to  rest,  '  I  know  not  why,  but  I  fear  that 
man  Laban  ;  he  has  an  evil  eye.' 

'  I  too  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  your  Highness  had 
left  him  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  soldiers,  after  which  there  would 
have  been  nothing  to  fear  from  him  in  this  world.' 

'  Well,  I  did  not,  so  there's  an  end.  Ana,  she  is  a  fair  woman 
and  a  sweet.' 

'  The  fairest  and  the  sweetest  that  ever  I  saw,  my  Prince.' 

'  Be  careful,  Ana.  I  pray  you  be  careful,  lest  you  should  fall 
in  love  with  one  who  is  already  affianced.' 
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I  "only  looked  at  him  in  answer,  and  as  I  looked  I  bethought 
me  of  the  words  of  Ki  the  Magician.  So,  I  think,  did  the  Prince  ; 
at  least  he  laughed  not  unhappily  and  turned  away. 

For  my  part  I  rested  ill  that  night,  and  when  at  last  I  slept,  it 
was  to  dream  of  Merapi  making  her  prayer  in  the  rays  of  the  moon. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    AMBUSH. 

EIGHT  full  days  went  by  before  we  left  the  land  of  Goshen.  The 
story  that  the  Israelites  had  to  tell  was  long,  sad  also.  Moreover, 
they  gave  evidence  as  to  many  cruel  things  that  they  had  suffered, 
and  when  this  was  finished  the  testimony  of  the  guards  and  others 
must  be  called,  all  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  write  down.  Lastly, 
the  Prince  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  be  gone,  as  he  said  because 
he  hoped  that  the  two  prophets  would  return  from  the  wilderness, 
which  they  never  did.  During  all  this  time  Seti  saw  no  more  of 
Merapi,  nor  indeed  did  he  speak  of  her,  even  when  the  Count 
Amenmeses  jested  him  as  to  his  chariot  companion  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  driven  again  in  the  desert  by  moonlight. 

I,  however,  saw  her  once.  When  I  was  wandering  in  the  town 
one  day  towards  sunset,  I  met  her  walking  with  her  uncle  Jabez 
upon  one  side  and  her  lover,  Laban,  on  the  other,  like  a  prisoner 
between  two  guards.  I  thought  she  looked  unhappy,  but  her  foot 
seemed  to  be  well  again  ;  at  the  least  she  moved  without  limping. 

I  stopped  to  salute  her,  but  Laban  scowled  and  hurried  her  away. 
Jabez  stayed  behind  and  fell  into  talk  with  me.  He  told  me  that 
she  was  recovered  of  her  hurt,  but  that  there  had  been  trouble 
between  her  and  Laban  because  of  all  that  happened  on  that  evening 
when  she  came  by  it,  ending  in  his  encounter  with  the  captain. 

'  This  young  man  seems  to  be  of  a  jealous  nature/  I  said,  '  one 
who  will  make  a  harsh  husband  for  any  woman/ 

'  Yes,  learned  scribe,  jealousy  has  been  his  curse  from  youth  as 
it  is  with  so  many  of  our  people,  and  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  the 
woman  whom  he  is  to  marry/ 

'  Why,  then,  do  you  suffer  her  to  marry  him,  Jabez  ?  ' 

'^Because  her  father  affianced  her  to  this  lion's  whelp  when  she 
was  scarce  more  than  a  child,  and  among  us  that  is  a  bond  hard  to 
break.  For  my  own  part/  he  added,  dropping  his  voice,  and  glancing 
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round  with  his  shifting  eyes,  '  I  should  like  to  see  my  niece  in  some 
different  place  from  that  of  the  wife  of  Laban.  With  her  great  beauty 
and  wit,  she  might  become  anything — anything  if  she  had  oppor- 
tunity. But  under  our  laws,  even  if  Laban  died,  as  might  happen 
to  so  violent  a  man,  she  could  wed  no  one  who  is  not  a  Hebrew.' 

'  I  thought  she  told  us  that  her  mother  was  a  Syrian/ 

'  That  is  so,  Scribe  Ana.  She  was  a  beautiful  captive  of  war 
whom  Nathan  came  to  love  and  made  his  wife,  and  the  daughter 
takes  after  her.  Still  she  is  Hebrew  and  of  the  Hebrew  faith  and 
congregation.  Had  it  not  been  so,  she  might  have  shone  like 
a  star,  nay,  like  the  very  moon  after  which  she  is  named,  perhaps 
in  the  court  of  Pharaoh  himself/ 

'  As  the  great  queen  Taia  did,  she  who  changed  the  religion  of 
Egypt  to  the  worship  of  one  god  in  a  bygone  generation/ 1  suggested. 

'  I  have  heard  of  her,  Scribe  Ana.  She  was  a  wondrous  woman, 
beautiful  too  by  her  statues.  Would  that  you  Egyptians  could  find 
such  another  to  turn  your  hearts  to  a  purer  faith  and  to  soften  them 
towards  us  poor  aliens.  When  does  his  Highness  leave  the  land 
of  Goshen  ? ' 

'  At  sunrise  on  the  third  day  from  this/ 

'  Provision  will  be  needed  for  the  journey,  much  provision  for 
so  large  a  train.  I  deal  in  sheep  and  other  foodstuffs,  Scribe  Ana/ 

'  I  will  mention  the  matter  to  his  Highness  and  to  the  Vizier, 
Jabez/ 

'  I  thank  you,  Scribe,  and  will  be  in  waiting  at  the  camp  to- 
morrow morning.  See,  Laban  returns  with  Merapi.  One  word, 
let  his  Highness  beware  of  Laban.  He  is  very  revengeful  and 
has  not  forgotten  that  sword-blow  on  the  head/ 

'  Let  Laban  be  careful,'  I  answered.  '  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
Highness  the  soldiers  would  have  killed  him  the  other  night  because 
he  dared  to  offer  affront  to  the  royal  blood.  A  second  time  he  will 
not  escape.  Moreover,  Pharaoh  would  avenge  aught  he  did  upon 
the  people  of  Israel/ 

'  I  understand.  It  would  be  sad  if  Laban  were  killed,  very  sad. 
But  the  people  of  Israel  have  One  who  can  protect  them  even 
against  Pharaoh  and  all  his  hosts.  Farewell,  learned  Scribe.  If 
ever  I  come  to  Tanis,  with  your  leave  we  will  talk  more  together/ 

That  night  I  told  the  Prince  all  that  had  passed.  He  listened, 
and  said, 

'  I  grieve  for  the  lady  Merapi,  for  hers  is  like  to  be  a  hard  fate. 
Yet/  he  added  laughing,  '  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  you,  friend,  that 
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you  should  see  no  more  of  her  who  is  sure  to  bring  trouble  wherever 
she  goes.  That  woman  has  a  face  which  haunts  the  mind,  as  the 
Ka  haunts  the  tomb,  and  for  my  part  I  do  not  wish  to  look  upon 
it  again.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Prince,  and  for  my  part,  I  have  done  with 
women,  however  sweet.  I  will  tell  this  Jabez  that  the  provisions 
for  the  journey  will  be  bought  elsewhere/ 

'  Nay,  buy  them  from  him,  and  if  Nehesi  grumbles  at  the  price, 
pay  it  on  my  account.  The  way  to  a  Hebrew's  heart  is  through 
his  treasure  bags.  If  Jabez  is  well  treated,  it  may  make  him  kinder 
to  his  niece,  of  whom  I  shall  always  have  a  pleasant  memory,  for 
which  I  am  grateful  among  this  sour  folk  who  hate  us,  and  with 
reason.' 

So  the  sheep  and  all  the  foodstuffs  for  the  journey  were  bought 
from  Jabez  at  his  own  price,  for  which  he  thanked  me  much,  and 
on  the  third  day  we  started.  At  the  last  moment  the  Prince, 
whose  mood  seemed  to  be  perverse  that  evening,  refused  to  travel 
with  the  host  upon  the  morrow  because  of  the  noise  and  dust. 
In  vain  did  the  Count  Amenmeses  reason  with  him,  and  Nehesi 
and  the  great  officers  implore  him  almost  on  their  knees,  saying 
that  they  must  answer  for  his  safety  to  Pharaoh  and  the  Princess 
Userti.  He  bade  them  begone,  replying  that  he  would  join  them 
at  their  camp  on  the  following  night.  I  also  prayed  him  to  listen, 
but  he  told  me  sharply  that  what  he  had  said  he  had  said,  and 
that  he  and  I  would  journey  in  his  chariot  alone,  with  two  armed 
runners  and  no  more,  adding  that  if  I  thought  there  was  danger  I 
could  go  forward  with  the  troops.  Then  I  bit  my  lip  and  was 
silent,  whereon,  seeing  that  he  had  hurt  me,  he  turned  and  craved 
my  pardon  humbly  enough  as  his  kind  heart  taught  him  to  do. 

'  I  can  bear  no  more  of  Amenmeses  and  those  officers,'  he  said, 
'  and  I  love  to  be  in  the  desert  alone.  Last  time  we  journeyed 
there  we  met  with  adventures  that  were  pleasant,  Ana,  and  at 
Tanis  doubtless  I  shall  find  others  that  are  not  pleasant.  Admit 
that  Hebrew  priest  who  is  waiting  to  instruct  me  in  the  mysteries 
of  his  faith  which  I.  desire  to  understand.' 

So  I  bowed  and  left  him  to  make  report  that  I  had  failed  to 
shake  his  will.  Taking  the  risk  of  his  wrath,  however,  I  did  this — 
for  had  I  not  sworn  to  the  Princess  that  I  would  protect  him  ? 
In  place  of  the  runners  I  chose  two  of  the  best  and  bravest  soldiers 
to  play  their  part.  Moreover,  I  instructed  that  captain  who  smote 
down  Laban  to  hide  away  with  a  score  of  picked  men  and  enough 
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chariots  to  carry  them,  and  to  follow  after  the  Prince,  keeping 
just  out  of  sight. 

So  on  the  morrow  the  troops,  nobles,  and  officers  went  on  at 
daybreak,  together  with  the  baggage  carriers  ;  nor  did  we  follow 
them  till  many  hours  had  gone  by.  Some  of  this  time  the  Prince 
spent  in  driving  about  the  town,  taking  note  of  the  condition  of  the 
people.  These,  as  I  saw,  looked  on  us  sullenly  enough,  more  so  than 
before,  I  thought,  perhaps  because  we  were  unguarded.  Indeed, 
turning  round  I  caught  sight  of  a  man  shaking  his  fist  and  of  an 
old  hag  spitting  after  us,  and  wished  that  we  were  out  of  the  land 
of  Goshen.  But  when  I  reported  it  to  the  Prince  he  only  laughed 
and  took  no  heed. 

'  All  can  see  that  they  hate  us  Egyptians,'  he  said.  '  Well, 
let  it  be  our  task  to  try  to  turn  their  hate  to  love/ 

'  That  you  will  never  do,  Prince,  it  is  too  deep-rooted  in  their 
hearts  ;  for  generations  they  have  drunk  it  in  with  their  mother's 
milk.  Moreover,  this  is  a  war  of  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  of  Israel, 
and  men  must  go  where  their  gods  drive  them.'  < 

'  Do  you  think  so,  Ana  ?  Then  are  men  nothing  but  dust 
blown  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  blown  from  the  darkness  that  is 
before  the  dawn  to  be  gathered  at  last  and  for  ever  into  the  silent 
grave  of  night  ?  ' 

He  brooded  a  while,  then  went  on, 

'  Yet  if  I  were  Pharaoh  I  would  let  these  people  go,  for  without 
doubt  their  god  has  much  power  and  I  tell  you  that  I  fear  them.' 

'  Why  will  he  not  let  them  go  ?  '  I  asked.  '  They  are  a  weak- 
ness, not  a  strength  to  Egypt,  as  was  shown  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  with  whom  they  sided.  Moreover, 
the  value  of  this  rich  land  of  theirs,  which  they  cannot  take  with 
them,  is  greater  than  that  of  all  their  labour.' 

'  I  do  not  know,  friend.  The  matter  is  one  upon  which  my 
father  keeps  his  own  counsel,  even  from  the  Princess  Userti.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  he  will  not  change  the  policy  of  his  father,  Barneses  ; 
perhaps  because  he  is  stiff-necked  to  those  who  cross  his  will. 
Or  it  may  be  that  he  is  held  in  this  path  by  a  madness  sent  of 
some  god  to  bring  loss  and  shame  on  Egypt.' 

'  Then,  Prince,  all  the  priests  and  nobles  are  mad  also,  from 
Count  Amenmeses  down.' 

'  Where  Pharaoh  leads  priests  and  nobles  follow.  The  question 
is,  who  leads  Pharaoh  ?  Here  is  the  temple  of  these  Hebrews  ; 
let  us  enter.' 
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So  we  descended  from  the  chariot,  where,  for  my  part,  I  would 
have  remained,  and  walked  through  the  gateway  in  the  surrounding 
mud  wall  into  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  which  on  this  the  holy 
seventh  day  of  the  Hebrews  was  full  of  praying  women,  who  feigned 
not  to  see  us  yet  watched  us  out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes. 
Passing  through  them  we  came  to  a  doorway,  by  which  we  entered 
another  court  that  was  roofed  over.  Here  were  many  men  who 
murmured  as  we  appeared.  They  were  engaged  in  listening  to  a 
preacher  in  a  white  robe,  who  wore  a  strange-shaped  cap  and  some 
ornaments  on  his  breast.  I  knew  the  man ;  he  was  the  priest 
Kohath  who  had  instructed  the  Prince  in  so  much  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  Hebrew  faith  as  he  chose  to  reveal.  On  seeing  us  he  ceased 
suddenly  in  his  discourse,  uttered  some  hasty  blessing  and  advanced 
to  greet  us. 

I  waited  behind  the  Prince,  thinking  it  well  to  watch  his  back 
among  all  those  fierce  men,  and  did  not  hear  what  the  priest  said 
to  him,  as  he  whispered  in  that  holy  place.  Kohath  led  him  forward, 
to  free  him  from  the  throng,  I  thought,  till  they  came  to  the  head 
of  the  little  temple  that  was  marked  by  some  steps,  above  which 
hung  a  thick  and  heavy  curtain.  The  Prince,  walking  on,  did  not 
see  the  lowest  of  these  steps  in  the  gloom,  which  was  deep.  His 
foot  caught  on  it ;  he  fell  forward,  and  to  save  himself  grasped  at 
the  curtain  where  the  two  halves  of  it  met,  and  dragged  it  open, 
revealing  a  chamber  plain  and  small  beyond,  in  which  was  an 
altar.  That  was  all  I  had  time  to  see,  for  next  instant  a  roar  of 
rage  rent  the  air  and  knives  flashed  in  the  gloom. 

'  The  Egyptian  defiles  the  tabernacle  ! '  shouted  one.  '  Drag 
him  out  and  kill  him  ! '  screamed  another. 

'  Friends/  said  Seti,  turning  as  they  surged  towards  him,  '  if  I 
have  done  aught  wrong  it  was  by  chance ' 

He  could  add  no  more,  seeing  that  they  were  on  him,  or  rather 
on  me  who  had  leapt  in  front  of  him.  Already  they  had  grasped 
my  robes  and  my  hand  was  on  my  sword-hilt,  when  the  priest 
Kohath  cried  out, 

'  Men  of  Israel,  are  you  mad  ?  Would  you  bring  Pharaoh's 
vengeance  on  us  ?  ' 

They  halted  a  little  and  their  spokesman  shouted, 

'  We  defy  Pharaoh  !  Our  God  will  protect  us  from  Pharaoh. 
Drag  him  forth  and  kill  him  beyond  the  wall ! ' 

Again  they  began  to  move,  when  a  man,  in  whom  I  recognised 
Jabez,  the  uncle  of  Merapi,  called  aloud, 
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'  Cease !  If  this  Prince  of  Egypt  has  done  insult  to  Jahveh 
by  will  and  not  by  chance,  it  is  certain  that  he  will  avenge  himself 
upon  him.  Shall  men  take  the  judgment  of  God  into  their  own 
hands  ?  Stand  back  and  wait  awhile.  If  Jahveh  is  affronted, 
the  Egyptian  will  fall  dead.  If  he  does  not  fall  dead,  let  him  pass 
hence  unharmed,  for  such  is  Jahveh 's  will.  Stand  back,  I  say, 
while  I  count  threescore/ 

They  withdrew  a  space  and  slowly  Jabez  began  to  count. 

Although  at  that  time  I  knew  nothing  of  the  power  of  the  god 
of  Israel,  I  will  say  that  I  was  filled  with  fear  as  one  by  one  he  counted, 
pausing  at  each  ten.  The  scene  was  very  strange.  There  by  the 
steps  stood  the  Prince  against  the  background  of  the  curtain,  his 
arms  folded  and  a  little  smile  of  wonder  mixed  with  contempt  upon 
his  face,  but  not  a  sign  of  fear.  On  one  side  of  him  was  I,  who 
knew  well  that  I  should  share  his  fate  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
indeed  desired  no  other  ;  and  on  the  other  the  priest  Kohath,  whose 
hands  shook  and  whose  eyes  started  from  his  head.  In  front  of 
us  old  Jabez  counted,  watching  the  fierce-faced  congregation  that 
in  a  dead  silence  waited  for  the  issue.  The  count  went  on.  Thirty. 
Forty.  Fifty — oh  !  it  seemed  an  age. 

At  length  sixty  fell  from  his  lips.  He  waited  a  while  and  all 
watched  the  Prince,  not  doubting  but  that  he  would  fall  dead. 
But  instead  he  turned  to  Kohath  and  asked  quietly  if  this 
ordeal  was  now  finished,  as  he  desired  to  make  an  offering  to 
the  temple,  which  he  had  been  invited  to  visit,  and  begone. 

'  Our  God  has  given  his  answer/  said  Jabez.  '  Accept  it,  men 
of  Israel.  What  this  Prince  did  he  did  by  chance,  not  of  design/ 

They  turned  and  went  without  a  word,  and  after  I  had  laid  the 
offering,  no  mean  one,  in  the  appointed  place,  we  followed  them. 

'  It  would  seem  that  yours  is  no  gentle  god/  said  the  Prince  to 
Kohath,  when  at  length  we  were  outside  the  temple. 

'  At  least  he  is  just,  your  Highness.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  you 
who  had  violated  his  sanctuary,  although  by  chance,  would  ere  now 
be  dead/ 

'  Then  you  hold,  Priest,  that  Jahveh  has  power  to  slay  us  when 
he  is  angry  ?  ' 

'  Without  a  doubt,  your  Highness — as,  if  our  Prophets  speak 
truth,  I  think  that  Egypt  will  learn  ere  all  be  done,'  he  added 
grimly. 

Seti  looked  at  him  and  answered, 

'  It  may  be  so,  but  all  gods,  or  their  priests,  claim  the  power  to 
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torment  and  slay  those  who  worship  other  gods.  It  is  not  only 
women  who  are  jealous,  Kohath,  or  so  it  seems.  Yet  I  think  that 
you  do  your  god  injustice,  seeing  that  even  if  this  strength  is  his, 
he  proved  more  merciful  than  his  worshippers,  who  knew  well  that 
I  only  grasped  the  veil  to  save  myself  from  falling.  If  ever  I  visit 
your  temple  again  it  shall  be  in  the  company  of  those  who  can 
match  might  against  might,  whether  of  the  spirit  or  the  sword. 
Farewell.' 

So  we  reached  the  chariot,  near  to  which  stood  Jabez,  he  who 
had  saved  us. 

'  Prince,'  he  whispered,  glancing  at  the  crowd  who  lingered  not 
far  away,  silent  and  glowering,  '  I  pray  you  leave  this  land  swiftly 
for  here  your  life  is  not  safe.  I  know  it  was  by  chance,  but  you 
have  defiled  the  sanctuary  and  seen  that  upon  which  eyes  may  not 
look  save  those  of  the  highest  priests,  an  offence  no  Israelite  can 
forgive.' 

'  And  you,  or  your  people,  Jabez,  would  have  denied  this  sanc- 
tuary of  my  life,  spilling  my  heart's  blood  and  not  by  chance.  Surely 
you  are  a  strange  folk  who  seek  to  make  an  enemy  of  one  who  has 
tried  to  be  your  friend.' 

'  I  do  not  seek  it,'  exclaimed  Jabez.  '  I  would  that  we  might 
have  Pharaoh's  mouth  and  ear  who  soon  will  himself  be  Pharaoh 
upon  our  side.  0  Prince  of  Egypt,  be  not  wroth  with  all  the  children 
of  Israel  because  their  wrongs  have  made  some  few  of  them  stubborn 
and  hard-hearted.  Begone  now,  and  of  your  goodness  remember 
my  words.' 

'  I  will  remember,'  said  Seti,  signing  to  the  charioteer  to  drive 
on. 

Yet  still  the  Prince  lingered  in  the  town,  saying  that  he  feared 
nothing  and  would  learn  all  he  could  of  this  people  and  their  ways 
that  he  might  report  the  better  of  them  to  Pharaoh.  For  my  part 
I  believed  that  there  was  one  face  which  he  wished  to  see  again 
before  he  left,  but  of  this  I  thought  it  wise  to  say  nothing. 

At  length  about  midday  we  did  depart,  and  drove  eastwards 
on  the  track  of  Amenmeses  and  our  company.  All  the  afternoon 
we  drove  thus,  preceded  by  the  two  soldiers  disguised  as  runners 
and  followed,  as  a  distant  cloud  of  dust  told  me,  by  the  captain  and 
his  chariots,  whom  I  had  secretly  commanded  to  keep  us  in  sight, 

Towards  evening  we  came  to  the  pass  in  the  stony  hills  which 
bounded  the  land  of  Goshen.  Here  Seti  descended  from  the  chariot, 
and  we  climbed,  accompanied  by  the  two  soldiers  whom  I  signed 
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to  follow  us,  to  the  crest  of  one  of  these  hills  that  was  strewn  with 
huge  boulders  and  lined  with  ridges  of  sandstone,  between  which 
gullies  had  been  cut  by  the  winds  of  thousands  of  years. 

Leaning  against  one  of  these  ridges  we  looked  back  upon  a 
wondrous  sight.  Far  away  across  the  fertile  plain  appeared  the 
town  that  we  had  left,  and  behind  it  the  sun  sank.  It  would  seem 
as  though  some  storm  had  broken  there,  although  the  firmament 
above  us  was  clear  and  blue.  At  least  in  front  of  the  town  two 
huge  pillars  of  cloud  stretched  from  earth  to  heaven  like  the  columns 
of  some  mighty  gateway.  One  of  these  pillars  was  as  though  it  were 
made  of  black  marble,  and  the  other  like  to  molten  gold.  Between 
them  ran  a  road  of  light  ending  in  a  glory,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
glory  the  round  ball  of  Ra,  the  Sun,  burned  like  the  eye  of  God. 
The  spectacle  was  as  awesome  as  it  was  splendid. 

'  Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  sky  in  Egypt,  Prince  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Never,'  he  answered,  and  although  he  spoke  low,  in  that  great 
stillness  his  voice  sounded  loud  to  me. 

For  a  while  longer  we  watched,  till  suddenly  the  sun  sank,  and 
only  the  glory  about  it  and  above  remained,  which  took  shapes 
like  to  the  palaces  and  temples  of  a  city  in  the  heavens,  a  far  city 
that  no  mortal  could  reach  except  in  dreams. 

'  I  know  not  why,  Ana,'  said  Seti,  '  but  for  the  first  time  since 
I  was  a  man  I  feel  afraid.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  omens  in 
that  sky  and  I  cannot  read  them.  Would  that  Ki  were  here  to 
tell  us  what  is  signified  by  the  pillar  of  blackness  to  the  right  and 
the  pillar  of  fire  to  the  left,  and  what  god  has  his  home  in  the 
city  of  glory  behind,  and  how  man's  feet  may  walk  along  the  shining 
road  which  reaches  to  its  gates.  I  tell  you  that  I  am  afraid  ;  it 
is  as  though  Death  were  very  near  to  me  and  all  his  wonders  open 
to  my  mortal  sight.' 

'  I  too  am  afraid/  I  whispered.  '  Look !  The  pillars  move. 
That  of  fire  goes  before;  that  of  black  cloud  follows  after,  and 
between  them  I  seem  to  see  a  countless  multitude  marching  in 
unending  companies.  See  how  the  light  glitters  on  their  spears  ! 
Surely  the  god  of  the  Hebrews  is  afoot/ 

'  He,  or  some  other  god,  or  no  god  at  all,  who  knows  ?  Come, 
Ana,  let  us  be  going  if  we  would  reach  that  camp  ere  dark/ 

So  we  descended  from  the  ridge,  and  re-entering  the  chariot, 
drove  on  towards  the  neck  of  the  pass.  Now  this  neck  was  very 
narrow,  not  more  than  four  paces  wide  for  a  certain  distance,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  roadway  were  tumbled  sandstone  boulders, 
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between  which  grew  desert  plants,  and  gullies  that  had  been  cut 
by  storm-water,  while  beyond  these  rose  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
Here  the  horses  went  at  a  walk  towards  a  turn  in  the  path,  at  which 
point  the  land  began  to  fall  again. 

When  we  were  about  half  a  spear's  throw  from  this  turn,  of  a 
sudden  I  heard  a  sound  and,  glancing  to  the  right,  perceived  a  woman 
leaping  down  the  hillside  towards  us.  The  charioteer  saw  also 
and  halted  the  horses,  and  the  two  runner  guards  turned  and  drew 
their  swords.  In  less  than  half  a  minute  the  woman  had  reached 
us,  coming  out  of  the  shadow  so  that  the  light  fell  upon  her  face. 

'  Merapi ! '  exclaimed  the  Prince  and  I,  speaking  as  though  with 
one  breath. 

Merapi  it  was  indeed,  but  in  evil  case.  Her  long  hair  had  broken 
loose  and  fell  about  her,  the  cloak  she  wore  was  torn,  and  there  were 
blood  and  foam  upon  her  lips.  She  stood  gasping,  since  speak  she 
could  not  for  breathlessness,  supporting  herself  with  one  hand  upon 
the  side  of  the  chariot  and  with  the  other  pointing  to  the  bend  in 
the  road.  At  last  a  word  came,  one  only.  It  was 

'  Murder  ! ' 

'  She  means  that  she  is  going  to  be  murdered/  said  the  Prince 
to  me. 

'  No/  she  panted,  '  you — you.     The  Hebrews.     Go  back  ! ' 

'  Turn  the  horses  ! '  I  cried  to  the  charioteer. 

He  began  with  the  help  of  the  two  guards,  but  because  of 
narrowness  of  the  road  and  the  steepness  of  the  banks  this  was 
easy.  Indeed  they  were  but  half  round  in  such  fashion  that  tl 
blocked  the  pathway  from  side  to  side,  when  a  wild  yell  of  '  Jahve 
broke  upon  our  ears,  and  from  round  the  bend,  a  few  paces  away, 
rushed  a  horde  of  fierce,  hook-nosed  men,  brandishing  knives  and 
swords.  Scarcely  was  there  time  for  us  to  leap  behind  the  shelter 
of  the  chariot  and  make  ready,  when  they  were  on  us. 

'  Hearken/  I  said  to  the  charioteer  as  they  came,  '  run  as  you 
never  ran  before,  and  bring  up  the  guard  behind  ! ' 

He  sprang  away  like  an  arrow. 

'  Get  back,  Lady/  cried  Seti.  '  This  is  no  woman's  work,  and 
see  here  comes  Laban  to  seek  you/  and  he  pointed  with  his  sword 
to  the  leader  of  the  murderers. 

She  obeyed,  staggering  a  few  paces  to  a  stone  at  the  roadside, 
behind  which  she  crouched.  Afterwards  she  told  me  that  she  had 
no  strength  to  go  further,  and  indeed  no  will,  since  if  we  were  killed, 
it  were  better  that  she  who  had  warned  us  should  be  killed  also, 
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Now  they  had  reached  us,  the  whole  flood  of  them,  thirty  or 
forty  men.  The  first  who  came  stabbed  the  frightened  horses, 
and  down  they  went  against  the  bank,  struggling.  On  to  the 
chariot  leapt  the  Hebrews,  seeking  to  get  at  us,  and  we  met  them  as 
best  we  might,  tearing  off  our  cloaks  and  throwing  them  over  our 
left  arms  to  serve  as  shields. 

Oh  !  what  a  fight  was  that.  In  the  open,  or  had  we  not  been 
prepared,  we  must  have  been  slain  at  once,  but,  as  it  was,  the  place 
and  the  barrier  of  the  chariot  gave  us  some  advantage.  So  narrow 
was  the  roadway,  the  walls  of  which  were  here  too  steep  to  climb, 
that  not  more  than  four  of  the  Hebrews  could  strike  at  us  at  once, 
which  four  must  first  surmount  the  chariot  or  the  still  living 
horses. 

But  we  also  were  four,  and  thanks  to  Userti,  two  of  us  were  clad 
in  mail  beneath  our  robes — four  strong  men  fighting  for  their  lives. 
Against  us  came  four  of  the  Hebrews.  One  leapt  from  the  chariot 
straight  at  Seti,  who  received  him  upon  the  point  of  his  iron  sword, 
whereof  I  heard  the  hilt  ring  against  his  breast-bone.  Down  he 
came  dead,  throwing  the  Prince  to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of 
his  body.  The  Hebrew  who  attacked  me  caught  his  foot  on  the 
chariot  pole  and  fell  forward,  so  I  killed  him  easily  with  a  blow  upon 
the  head,  which  gave  me  time  to  drag  the  Prince  to  his  feet  again 
before  another  followed.  The  two  guards  also,  sturdy  fighters 
both  of  them,  killed  or  mortally  wounded  their  men.  But  others 
were  pressing  behind  so  thick  and  fast  that  I  could  keep  no  count 
of  all  that  happened  afterwards. 

Presently  I  saw  one  of  the  guards  fall,  slain  by  Laban.  A  stab 
on  the  breast  sent  me  reeling  backwards  ;  had  it  not  been  for  that 
mail  I  was  sped.  The  other  guard  killed  him  who  would  have  killed 
me,  and  then  himself  was  killed  by  two  who  came  on  him  at  once. 

Now  only  the  Prince  and  I  were  left,  fighting  back  to  back.  He 
closed  with  one  man,  a  very  great  fellow,  and  wounded  him  on  the 
hand,  so  that  he  dropped  his  sword.  This  man  gripped  him  round 
the  middle  and  they  rolled  together  on  the  ground.  Laban  appeared 
and  stabbed  the  Prince  in  the  back,  but  the  curved  knife  he  was 
using  snapped  on  the  Syrian  mail.  I  struck  at  Laban  and  wounded 
him  on  the  head,  dazing  him  so  that  he  staggered  back  and  seemed 
to  fall  over  the  chariot.  Then  others  rushed  at  me,  and  but  for 
Userti's  armour  three  times  at  least  I  must  have  died.  Fighting 
madly,  I  staggered  against  the  rock,  and  whilst  waiting  for  a  new 
onset,  saw  that  Seti,  hurt  by  Laban 's  thrust,  was  now  beneath  the 
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great  Hebrew,  who  had  him  by  the  throat  and  was  choking  the  life 
out  of  him. 

I  saw  something  else  also — a  woman  holding  a  sword  with  both 
hands  and  stabbing  downward,  after  which  the  grip  of  the  Hebrew 
loosened  from  Seti's  throat. 

'  Traitress  ! '  cried  one,  and  struck  at  her,  so  that  she  reeled  back 
hurt.  Then  when  all  seemed  finished,  and  beneath  the  rain  of  blows 
my  senses  were  failing,  I  heard  the  thunder  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the 
shout  of  '  Egypt  !  Egypt ! '  from  the  throats  of  soldiers.  The  flash 
of  bronze  caught  my  dazed  eyes,  and  with  the  roar  of  battle  in  my 
ears  I  seemed  to  fall  asleep  just  as  the  light  of  day  departed. 

(To  be  continued.} 


THE   MERCENARY  ARMY. 

AN  EPIGRAM  IN  CLASSICAL  METRE. 

There  amid  old  Gallic  halls  they  guarded  an  earthly  republic, 
Gladly  giving  their  lives,  royally,  lightly  lavish  ; 

So  they  bought  them  a  crown  of  an  incorruptible  empire, 
Seal'd  to  the  Prince  they  serv'd — priz'd  at  a  princely  shilling. 
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A    WRITER'S  RECOLLECTIONS— III. 
BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

IT  was  probably  at  Mrs.  Jeune's  that  I  first  saw  Mr.  Goschen,  and 
we  rapidly  made  friends.  His  was  a  great  position  at  that  time. 
Independent  of  both  parties,  yet  trusted  by  both;  at  once  dis- 
interested and  sympathetic  ;  a  strong  Liberal  in  some  respects, 
an  equally  strong  Conservative  in  others,  he  never  spoke  without 
being  listened  to,  and  his  support  was  eagerly  courted  both  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  from  whom  he  had  refused  office  in  1880,  without 
however  breaking  with  the  Liberal  party,  and  by  the  Conservatives, 
who  instinctively  felt  him  their  property,  but  were  not  yet  quite 
clear  as  to  how  they  were  to  finally  capture  him.  That  was  decided 
in  1886  when  Mr.  Goschen  voted  in  the  majority  that  killed  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  and  more  definitely  in  the  following  year  when 
Randolph  Churchill  resigned  the  Exchequer  in  a  fit  of  pique, 
thinking  himself  indispensable,  and  not  at  all  expecting  Lord 
Salisbury  to  accept  his  resignation.  But  in  his  own  historic  phrase, 
he  '  forgot  Goschen,'  and  Mr.  Goschen  stepped  easily  into  his 
shoes  and  remained  there. 

I  find  from  an  old  diary  that  the  Goschens  dined  with  us  in 
Russell  Square  two  nights  before  the  historic  division  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  and  I  remember  how  the  talk  raged  and  ranged.  Mr. 
Goschen  was  an  extremely  agreeable  talker,  and  I  seem  still  to  hear 
his  husky  voice  with  the  curious  deep  notes  in  it,  and  to  be  looking 
into  the  large  but  short-sighted  and  spectacled  eyes — he  refused 
the  Speak ership  mainly  on  the"  ground  of  his  sight — of  which  the 
veiled  look  often  made  what  he  said  the  more  racy  and  unexpected. 
A  letter  he  wrote  me  in  '86  after  his  defeat  at  Liverpool,  I  kept 
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for  many  years  as  the  best  short  analysis  I  had  ever  read  of  the 
Liberal  Unionist  position,  and  the  probable  future  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

Mrs.  Goschen  was  as  devoted  a  wife  as  Mrs.  Gladstone,  or  Mrs. 
Disraeli,  and  the  story  of  the  marriage  was  a  romance  enormously 
to  Mr.  Goschen's  credit.  Mr.  Goschen  must  have  been  a  most 
faithful  lover,  and  he  certainly  was  a  delightful  friend.  We  stayed 
with  them  at  Seacox,  their  home  in  Kent,  and  I  remember  one 
rainy  afternoon  there,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  spent  listening 
to  his  talk  with  John  Morley,  and — I  think — Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  trio  of  men  better  worth  an 
audience. 

Mrs.  Goschen,  though  full  of  kindness  and  goodness,  was  not 
literary,  and  the  house  was  somewhat  devoid  of  books,  except 
in  Mr.  Goschen's  study.  I  remember  J.  R.  G.'s  laughing  fling 
when  Mrs.  Goschen  complained  that  she  could  not  get  '  Pride  and 
Prejudice,'  which  he  had  recommended  to  her,  '  from  the  library.' 
'  But  you  could  have  bought  it  for  sixpence  at  the  railway 
bookstall,'  said  J.  R.  G.  Mr.  Goschen  himself  however  was  a 
man  of  wide  cultivation,  as  befitted  the  grandson  of  the  intelligent 
German  bourgeois  who  had  been  the  publisher  of  both  Schiller 
and  Goethe.  His  biography  of  his  grandfather  in  those  happy 
days  before  the  present  life  and  death  struggle  between  England 
and  Germany  has  now  a  kind  of  symbolic  value.  It  is  a  study 
by  a  man  of  German  descent  who  had  become  one  of  the  most 
trusted  of  English  statesmen,  of  that  earlier  German  life — with 
its  measure,  its  kindness,  its  idealism — on  which  Germany  has 
turned  its  back.  The  writing  of  this  book  was  the  pleasure  of 
his  later  years,  amid  the  heavy  work  which  was  imposed  upon 
him  as  a  Free-Trader,  in  spite  of  his  personal  friendship  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  by  the  Tariff  Reform  campaign  of  1903  onwards; 
and  the  copy  which  he  gave  me  recalls  to  me  many  happy  talks 
with  him,  and  my  own  true  affection  for  him.  I  am  thankful 
that  he  did  not  live  to  see  1914. 

Lord  Goschen  reminds  me  of  Lord  Acton,  another  new  friend 
of  the  'eighties.  Yet  Lord  Acton  had  been  my  father's  friend  and 
editor,  in  the  '  Home  and  Foreign  Review,'  long  before  he  and 
I  knew  each  other.  Was  there  ever  a  more  interesting  or  a  more 
enigmatic  personality  than  Lord  Acton's  ?  His  letters  to  Mrs. 
Drew,  addressed  evidently  in  many  cases  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  through 
his  daughter,  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting 
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documents  of  our  time.  Yet  I  felt  sharply,  in  reading  them, 
that  the  real  man  was  only  partially  there ;  and  in  the  new 
series  of  letters  just  published  (October  1917)  much  and  welcome 
light  is  shed  upon  the  problem  of  Lord  Acton's  mind  and  character. 
The  perpetual  attraction  for  me,  as  for  many  others,  lay  in  the 
contrast  between  Lord  Acton's  Catholicism,  and  the  universality 
of  his  learning  ;  and,  again,  between  what  his  death  revealed  of 
the  fervour  and  simplicity  of  his  Catholic  faith,  and  the  passion 

of   his    Liberal   creed.     Oppression — tyranny — persecution those 

were  the  things  that  stirred  his  blood.  He  was  a  Catholic,  yet 
he  fought  Ultramontanism  and  the  Papal  Curia  to  the  end  ;  he 
never  lost  his  full  communion  wiih  the  Church  of  Rome,  yet  he 
could  never  forgive  the  Papacy  for  the  things  it  had  done,  and 
suffered  to  be  done  ;  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
excuse  that  the  moral  standards  of  one  age  are  different  from 
those  of  another,  and  therefore  the  crimes  of  a  Borgia  weigh  more 
lightly  and  claim  more  indulgence  than  similar  acts  done  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

'  There  is  one  moral  standard  for  all  Christians — there  has  never 
been  more  than  one/  he  would  say  inexorably.  '  The  Command- 
ments and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  have  been  always  there,  [t 
was  the  wickedness  of  men  that  ignored  them  in  the  fifteenth 
century — it  is  the  wickedness  of  men  that  ignores  them  now. 
Tolerate  them  in  the  past,  and  you  will  come  to  tolerate  them  in 
the  present  and  future/ 

It  was  in  1885  that  Mr. — then  recently  made  Professor — 
Creighton  showed  me  at  Cambridge  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
summary,  in  Lord  Acton's  handwriting,  of  what  should  be  the 
principles — the  ethical  principles — of  the  modern  historian  in 
dealing  with  the  past.  They  were,  I  think,  afterwards  embodied 
in  an  introduction  to  a  new  edition  of  Machiavelli.  The  gist  of 
them  however  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Creighton  in  1887, 
and  printed  in  the  biography  of  the  Bishop.  Here  we  find  a  devout 
Catholic  attacking  an  Anglican  writer  for  applying  the  epithets 
'  tolerant  and  enlightened '  to  the  later  mediaeval  Papacy. 

'  These  men  '  (i.e.  the  Popes  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries),  says  Lord  Acton,  '  instituted  a  system  of  persecution. 
.  .  .  The  person  who  authorises  the  act  shares  the  guilt  of  the 
person  who  commits  it.  ...  Now  the  Liberals  think  persecution 
a  crime  of  a  \\orst  order  than  adultery,  and  the  acts  done  by 
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Ximenes '  (through  the  agency  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition) 
'  considerably  worse  than  the  entertainment  of  Roman  courtesans 
by  Alexander  Vlth.' 


These  lines  of  course  point  to  the  Acton  who  was  the  lifelong 
friend  of  Dollinger  and  fought,  side  by  side  with  the  Bavarian 
scholar,  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility, 
at  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870.  But  while  Dollinger  broke  with 
the  Church,  Lord  Acton  never  did.  That,  of  course,  was  what  made 
the  extraordinary  interest  of  conversation  with  him.  Here  was 
a  man  whose  denunciation  of  the  crimes  and  corruption  of  Papal 
Rome — of  the  historic  Church  indeed  and  the  clergy  in  general — 
was  far  more  unsparing  than  that  of  the  average  educated  Anglican. 
Yet  he  died  a  devout  member  of  the  Roman  Church  in  which  he 
was  born;  after  his  death  it  was  revealed  that  he  had  never 
felt  a  serious  doubt  either  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  or  of  the  super- 
natural mission  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  it  was  to  a  dearly 
loved  daughter  on  her  death-bed  that  he  said  with  calm  and  tender 
faith — '  My  child,  you  will  soon  be  with  Jesus  Christ.'  All  his 
friends,  except  the  very  few  who  knew  him  most  intimately,  must 
I  think  have  been  perpetually  puzzled  by  this  apparent  paradox 
in  his  life  and  thought.  Take  the  subject  of  Biblical  criticism. 
I  had  many  talks  with  him  while  I  was  writing  '  Robert  Elsmere,' 
and  was  always  amazed  at  his  knowledge  of  what  Liddon  would 
have  called  '  German  infidel '  books.  He  had  read  them  all,  he 
possessed  them  all ;  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  lives  of  the 
men  who  had  written  them ;  and  he  never  spoke  of  them,  the 
books  and  the  writers,  without  complete  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
sympathetic  tolerance.  I  remember  after  the  publication  of  the 
dialogue  on  '  The  New  Reformation,'  in  which  I  tried  to  answer 
Mr.  Gladstone's  review  of  '  Robert  Elsmere,'  by  giving  an  outline 
of  German  religious  thought  from  Schleiermacher  to  Hamack, 
that  I  met  Lord  Acton  one  evening  on  the  platform  of  Bletchley 
station,  while  we  were  both  waiting  for  a  train.  He  came  up  to 
me  with  a  word  of  congratulation  on  the  article.  '  I  only  wish,' 
I  said,  '  I  had  been  able  to  consult  you  more  about  it.'  '  No,  no,' 
he  said — '  Votre  siege  est  faite  I  But  I  think  you  should  have  given 
more  weight  to  so-and-so,  and  you  have  omitted  so-and-so.' 
Whereupon  we  walked  up  and  down  in  the  dusk,  and  he  poured 
out  that  learning  of  his,  in  that  way  he  had — so  courteous, modest, 
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thought-provoking — which  made  one  both  wonder  at  and  love 
him. 

As  to  his  generosity  and  helpfulness  towards  younger  students, 
it  was  endless.  I  asked  him  once,  when  I  was  writing  for  Mac- 
millan,  to  give  me  some  suggestions  for  an  article  on  Chateau- 
briand. The  letter  I  received  from  him  the  following  morning  is 
a  marvel  of  knowledge,  bibliography,  and  kindness !  And  not 
only  did  he  give  me  such  a  '  scheme  '  of  reading  as  would  have 
taken  any  ordinary  person  months  to  get  through,  but  he  arrived 
the  following  day  in  a  hansom,  with  a  number  of  the  books  he  had 
named,  and  for  a  long  time  they  lived  on  my  shelves.  Alack, 
I  never  wrote  the  article,  but  when  I  came  to  the  writing  of 
'Eleanor,'  for  which  certain  material  was  drawn  from  the  life  of 
Chateaubriand,  his  advice  helped  me.  And  I  don't  think  he 
would  have  thought  it  thrown  away..  He  never  despised  novels ! 

Once  on  a  week-end  visit  to  us  at  Stocks,  there  were  nine  books 
of  different  sorts  in  his  room  which  I  had  chosen  and  placed  there. 
By  Monday  morning  he  had  read  them  all.  His  library,  when  he 
died,  contained  about  60,000  volumes — all  read ;  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Lord  Morley,  to  whom  after  Lord  Acton's  death 
Mr.  Carnegie  gave  it,  gave  it  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

In  '84  when  I  first  knew  him,  however,  Lord  Acton  was  every 
bit  as  keen  a  politician  as  he  was  a  scholar.  As  is  well  known,  he 
was  a  poor  speaker,  and  never  made  any  success  in  Parliament ; 
and  this  was  always,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  drop  of  gall  in  his  other- 
wise happy  and  distinguished  lot.  But  if  he  was  never  in  an 
English  Cabinet,  his  influence  over  Mr.  Gladstone  through  the 
whole  of  the  Home  Rule  struggle  gave  him  very  real  political  power. 
He  and  Mr.  Morley  were  the  constant  friends  and  associates  to 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  turned  through  all  that  critical  time.  But 
the  great  split  was  rushing  on,  and  it  was  also  in  '84  that,  at 
Admiral  Maxse's  one  night  at  dinner,  I  first  saw  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  was  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  following  years.  It  was  a 
memorable  evening  to  me,  for  the  other  guest  in  a  small  party 
was  M.  Clemenceau. 

M.  Clemenceau  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  power  as  the 
maker  and  unmaker  of  French  Ministries.  It  was  he  more  than 
any  other  single  man  who  had  checkmated  the  Royalist  reaction 
of  1877,  and  driven  MacMahon  from  power;  and  in  the  year 
after  we  first  met  him,  he  was  to  bring  Jules  Ferry  to  grief  over 
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'  L 'affaire  de  Tongking.'  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
he  is  now,  thirty-four  years  later,  the  leader  of  France  in  her 
hour  of  destiny.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  1884,  was  forty-eight,  five 
years  older  than  the  French  politician,  and  was  at  that  time, 
of  course,  the  leader  of  the  Kadicals,  as  distinguished  from  the 
old  Liberals,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Cabinet. 

How  many  great  events,  in  which  those  two  men  were  to  be 
concerned,  were  still  in  the  '  abysm  of  time,'  as  we  sat  listening 
to  them  at  Admiral  Maxse's  dinner-table ! — Clemenceau,  the 
younger,  and  the  more  fiery  and  fluent ;  Chamberlain,  with  no 
graces  of  conversation,  and  much  less  ready  than  the  man  he  was 
talking  with,  but  producing  already  the  impression  of  a  power, 
certain  to  leave  its  mark,  if  the  man  lived,  on  English  history. 
In  a  letter  to  my  father  after  the  dinner-party,  I  described  the 
interest  we  had  both  felt  in  M.  Clemenceau.  '  Yet  he  seems  to 
me  a  light  weight  to  ride  such  a  horse  as  the  French  democracy  I  ' 

I  first  met  Mr.  Browning  in  '84  or  '85,  if  I  remember  right,  at 
a"Kensington  dinner-party,  where  he  took  me  down.  A  man  who 
talked  loud  and  much  was  discoursing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table ;  and  a  spirit  of  opposition  had  clearly  entered  into  Mr. 
Browning.  Apropos  of  some  recent  acting  in  London  we  began  to 
talk  of  Moliere,  and  presently,  as  though  to  shut  out  the  stream 
of  words  opposite,  which  was  damping  conversation,  the  old  poet 
— how  the  splendid  brow  and  the  white  hair  come  back  to  me ! — 
fell  to  quoting  from  the  famous  sonnet  scene  in  '  Le  Misanthrope ' : 
first  of  all  Alceste's  rage  with  Philinte's  flattery  of  the  wretched 
verses  declaimed  by  Oronte — '  Morbleu,  vil  complaisant,  vous  louez 
des  sottises ' — then  the  admirable  fencing  between  Oronte  and 
Alceste,  where  Alceste  at  first  tries  to  convey  his  contempt  for 
Oronte's  sonnet  indirectly,  and  then  bursts  out — 

'Ce  n'est  que  jeu  de  mots,  qu 'affectation  pure, 
Et  ce  n'est  point  ainsi  que  parle  la  nature !  ' 

— breaking  immediately  into  the  '  vieille  chanson,'  one  line  of 
which  is  worth  all  the  affected  stuff  that  Celimene  and  her  circle 
admire. 

Browning  repeated  the  French  in  an  undertone,  kindling  as 
he  went,  I  urging  him  on,  our  two  heads  close  together.  Every 
now  and  then  he  would  look  up  to  see  if  the  plague  outside  was 
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done,  and  finding  it  still  went  on,  would  plunge  again  into  the 
seclusion  of  our  tete-d-lete ;  till  the  '  chanson '  itself — '  Si  le  roi 
m'avoit  donne — Paris,  sa  grand'  ville  ' — had  been  said,  to  his 
delight  and  mine. 

The  recitation  lasted  through  several  courses,  and  our  hostess 
once  or  twice  threw  uneasy  glances  towards  us,  for  Browning  was 
the  '  lion '  of  the  evening.  But  once  launched  he  was  not  to  be 
stopped ;  and  as  for  me,  I  shall  always  remember  that  I  heard 
Browning — spontaneously,  without  a  moment's  pause  to  remember 
or  prepare — recite  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  of  one  of  the 
immortal  things  in  literature. 

He  was  then  seventy-two  or  seventy-three.  He  came  to  see 
us  once  or  twice  in  Russell  Square,  but  alack  !  we  arrived  too  late 
in  the  London  world  to  know  him  well.  His  health  began  to  fail 
just  about  the  time  when  we  first  met,  and  early  in  1889  he  died 
in  the  Palazzo  Rezzonico. 

He  did  not  like  '  Robert  Elsmere,'  which  appeared  the  year 
^before  his  death ;  and  I  was  told  a  striking  story  by  a  common 
friend  of  his  and  mine — who  was  present  at  a  discussion  of  the 
book  at  a  literary  house.  Browning  was  of  the  party.  The 
discussion  turned  on  the  divinity  of  Christ.  After  listening  a  while, 
Browning  said  with  some  passion — '  Was  He  no  more  than  Man  ? 
You  think  so  ?  Ask  yourselves  what  you  would  do  if  any  of  the 
great  men  of  the  world  were  to  come  into  the  room  it  this  moment 
— Shakespeare  ? — Dante  ? — Plato  ?  You  would  rise.  But  if 
Christ  came  into  the  room  ?  You  would  kneel ! ' 

Some  fourteen  years  after  his  death  I  seemed  to  be  brought 
very  near  in  spirit  to  this  great  man,  and — so  far  as  a  large  portion 
of  his  work  is  concerned — great  poet.  We  were  in  Venice.  I  was 
writing  the  '  Marriage  of  William  Ashe,'  and  being  in  want  of  a 
Venetian  setting  for  some  of  the  scenes,  I  asked  Mr.  Pen  Browning, 
who  was,  I  think,  at  Asolo,  if  he  would  allow  me  access  to  the 
Palazzo  Rezzonico,  which  was  then  uninhabited.  He  kindly  gave 
me  free  leave  to  wander  about  it  as  I  liked  ;  and  I  went  most  days 
to  sit  and  write  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  mezzanin.  But  when 
all  chance  of  a  tourist  had  gone,  and  the  palace  was  shut,  I  used 
to  walk  all  about  it  in  the  rich  May  light,  fir  ding  it  a  little  creepy  ! 
— but  endlessly  attractive  and  interesting.  There  was  a  bust  of 
Mr.  Browning,  with  an  inscription,  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
place  was  haunted  for  me  by  his  great  ghost.  It  was  there  he  had 
come  to  die,  in  the  palace  which  he  had  given  to  his  only  son,  whom 
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he  adored.  The  concierge  pointed  out  to  me  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  room  in  which  he  passed  away.  There  was  very  little 
furniture  in  it.  Everything  was  chill  and  deserted.  I  did  not 
want  to  think  of  him  there.  I  liked  to  imagine  him  strolling  in 
the  stately  hall  of  the  palace  with  its  vast  chandelier,  its  pillared 
sides  and  Tiepolo  ceiling,  breathing  in  the  Italian  spirit  which 
through  such  long  years  had  passed  into  his,  and  delighting,  as 
a  poet  delights — not  vulgarly ;  but  with  something  of  a  child's 
adventurous  pleasure — in  the  mellow  magnificence  of  the  beautiful 
old  place. 

Mr.  Lowell,  then  United  States  Ambassador,  is  another  memory 
of  these  early  London  days.  My  first  sight  of  him  was  at  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Westlake's  house — in  a  temper  !  For  someone  had  imprudently 
talked  of  '  Yankeeisms,'  perhaps  with  some  '  superior  '  intonation. 
And  Mr.  Lowell — the  Lowell  of  '  A  Certain  Condescension  in 
Foreigners ' — had  flashed  out :  '  It's  you  English  who  don't  know 
your  own  language  and  your  own  literary  history.  Otherwise 
you  would  realise  that  most  of  what  you  call  "  Yankeeisms  "  are 
merely  good  old  English,  which  you  have  thrown  away.' 

Afterwards,  I  find  records  of  talks  with  him  at  Russell  Square, 
then  of  Mrs.  Lowell's  death  in  1885,  and  of  a  dinner  at  the 
Embassy  in  the  spring  of  1887,  just  before  his  return  to 
America.  At  that  dinner  was  also  the  German  Ambassador,  Count 
Hatzfeld,  a  handsome  man,  with  a  powerful,  rather  sombre  face. 
I  remember  some  talk  with  him  after  dinner  on  current  books 
and  politics.  Just  thirty  years  ago  !  Mr.  Lowell  had  then  only 
four  years  to  live.  He  and  all  other  diplomats  had  just  passed 
through  an  anxious  spring.  The  scare  of  another  Franco-German 
war  had  been  playing  on  the  nerves  of  Europe ;  started  by  the 
military  party  in  Germany,  merely  to  ensure  the  passing  of  the 
famous  Army  law  of  that  year — the  first  landmark  in  that  huge 
military  expansion  of  which  we  see  the  natural  fruit  in  the  present 
Armageddon. 

A  week  or  two  before  this  dinner  the  German  elections  had 
given  the  Conservatives  an  enormous  victory.  Germany  indeed 
was  in  the  full  passion  of  economic  and  military  development — 
all  her  people  growing  rich — intoxicated  besides,  with  vague 
dreams  of  coming  power.  Yet  I  have  still  before  me  the  sombre 
indecipherable  look  of  her  .Ambassador — a  man  clearly  of  high 
intelligence — at  Mr.  Lowell's  table.  Thirty  years !  — and  at  the 
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end  of  them  America  was  to  be  at  grips  with  Germany,  sending 
armies  across  the  Atlantic  to  fight  in  Europe.  It  would  have 
been  as  impossible  for  any  of  us,  on  that  May  evening  in  Lowndes 
Square,  even  to  imagine  such  a  future,  as  it  was  for  Macbeth  to 
credit  the  absurdity  that  Birnam  wood  would  ever  come  to 
Dunsinane  ! 

A  year  later  Mr.  Lowell  came  back  to  London  for  a  time  in 
a  private  capacity,  and  I  got  to  know  him  better  and  to  like 
him  much.  Here  is  a  characteristic  touch  in  a  note  I  find  among 
the  old  letters : 

'  I  am  glad  you  found  something  to  like  in  my  book  and  much 
obliged  to  you  for  saying  so.  Nobody  but  Wordsworth  ever 
got  beyond  need  of  sympathy,  and  he  started  there  ! ' 

It  was  in  1885,  after  the  completion  of  the  Amiel  translation, 
that  I  began  '  Robert  Elsmere,'  drawing  the  opening  scenes  from 
that  expedition  to  Long  Sleddale  in  the  spring  of  that  year  which 
I  have  already  mentioned.  The  book  took  me  nearly  three  years 
to  write.  Again  and  again  I  found  myself  dreaming  that  the  end 
was  near,  and  publication  only  a  month  or  two  away ;  only 
to  sink  back  on  the  dismal  conviction  that  the  second,  or  the 
first,  or  the  third  volume — or  some  portion  of  each — must  be 
rewritten,  if  I  was  to  satisfy  myself  at  all.  I  actually  wrote  the 
last  words  of  the  last  chapter  in  March  1887,  and  came  out  after- 
wards from  my  tiny  writing-room  at  the  end  of  the  drawing-room, 
shaken  with  tears,  and  wondering  as  I  sat  alone  on  the  floor,  by 
the  fire,  in  the  front  room,  what  life  would  be  like  now  that  the 
book  was  done !  But  it  was  nearly  a  year  after  that  before  it 
came  out,  a  year  of  incessant  hard  work,  of  endless  rewriting,  and 
much  nervous  exhaustion.  For  all  the  work  was  saddened  and 
made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  my  mother's  long  illness  was  near- 
ing  its  end,  and  that  I  was  torn  incessantly  between  the  claim  of 
the  book,  and  the  desire  to  be  with  her  whenever  I  could  possibly 
be  spared  from  my  home  and  children.  Whenever  there  was 
a  temporary  improvement  in  her  state,  I  would  go  down  to  Borough 
alone  to  work  feverishly  at  revision,  only  to  be  drawn  back  to 
her  side  before  long  by  worse  news.  And  all  the  time  London 
life  went  on  as  usual,  and  the  strain  at  times  was  great. 

The  difficulty  of  finishing  the  book  arose  first  of  all  from  its 
length.  I  well  remember  the  depressed  countenance  of  Mr. 
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George  Smith — who  was  to  be  to  me  through  fourteen  years 
afterwards  the  kindest  of  publishers  and  friends — when  I  called 
one  day  in  Waterloo  Place,  bearing  a  basketful  of  typewritten 
sheets.  '  I  am  afraid  you  have  brought  us  a  perfectly  unman- 
ageable book  !  '  he  said ;  and  I  could  only  mournfully  agree  that 
so  it  was.  It  was  far  too  long,  and  my  heart  sank  at  the  thought 
of  all  there  was  still  to  do.  But  how  patient  Mr.  Smith  was 
over  it ! — and  how  generous  in  the  matter  of  unlimited  fresh  proofs 
and  endless  corrections.  I  am  certain  that  he  had  no  belief  in 
the  book's  success ;  and  yet  on  the  ground  of  his  interest  in  '  Miss 
Bretherton '  he  had  made  liberal  terms  with  me,  and  all  through 
the  long  incubation  he  was  always  indulgent  and  sympathetic. 

The  root  difficulty  was  of  course  the  dealing  with  such  a  subj 
in  a  novel  at  all.  Yet  I  was  determined  to  deal  with  it  so, 
order  to  reach  the  public.  There  were  great  precedents — Fro 
'  Nemesis  of  Faith,'  Newman's  '  Loss  and  Gain,'  Kingsl 
'  Alton  Locke,' — for  the  novel  of  religious  or  social  propaga: 
And  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  novel  was  capable  of  holding  and 
shaping  real  experience  of  any  kind,  as  it  affects  the  lives  of  men 
and  women.  It  is  the  most  elastic,  the  most  adaptable  of  forms. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  set  limits  to  its  range.  There  is  only 
final  test.  Does  it  interest  ? — does  it  appeal  ?  Personally, 
should  add  another.  Does  it  make  in  the  long  run  for 
Beauty  taken  in  the  largest  and  most  generous  sense,  and  especi 
as  including  discord,  the  harsh  and  jangled  notes  which  e: 
the  rest — but  still  Beauty— as  Tolstoy  was  a  master  of  it. 

But  at  any  rate,  no  one  will  deny  that  interest  is  the 
matter. 

'  There  are  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing  tribal  la 
And  every  single  one  of  them  is  right ! ' 

— always  supposing  that  the  way  chosen  quickens  the  breath  and 
stirs  the  heart  of  those  who  listen.  But  when  the  subject  chosen 
has  two  aspects,  the  one  intellectual  and  logical,  the  other  poetic 
and  emotional,  the  difficulty  of  holding  the  balance  between  them 
so  that  neither  overpowers  the  other,  and  interest  is  maintained, 
is  admittedly  great. 

I  wanted  to  show  how  a  man  of  sensitive  and  noble  chai 
born  for  religion,  comes  to  throw  off  the  orthodoxies  of  his 
and  moment,  and  to  go  out  into  the  wilderness  where  all  is  ex- 
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periment,  and  spiritual  life  begins  again.  And  with  him  I  wished 
to  contrast  a  type  no  less  fine  of  the  traditional  and  guided  mind 
— and  to  imagine  the  clash  of  two  such  tendencies  of  thought,  as 
it  might  affect  all  practical  life,  and  especially  the  life  of  two 
people  who  loved  each  other. 

Here  then — to  begin  with — were  Robert  and  Catherine.  Yes 
— but  Robert  must  be  made  intellectually  intelligible.  Closely 
looked  at,  all  novel-writing  is  a  sort  of  shorthand.  Even  the 
most  simple  and  broadly  human  situation  cannot  really  be  told 
in  full.  Each  reader  in  following  it  unconsciously  supplies  a  vast 
amount  himself.  A  great  deal  of  the  effect  is  owing  to  things 
quite  out  of  the  picture  given — things  in  the  reader's  own  mind, 
first  and  foremost.  The  writer  is  playing  on  common  experience 
and  mere  suggestion  is  often  far  more  effective  than  analysis. 
Take  the  paragraph  in  Turguenieff's  '  Lisa ' — it  was  pointed  out 
to  me  by  Henry  James — where  Lavretsky  on  the  point  of  marriage, 
after  much  suffering,  with  the  innocent  and  noble  girl  whom  he 
adores,  suddenly  hears  that  his  intolerable  first  wife  whom  he  had 
long  believed  dead  is  alive.  Turguenieff,  instead  of  setting  out 
the  situation  in  detail,  throws  himself  on  the  reader.  '  It  was 
dark.  Lavretsky  went  into  the  garden,  and  walked  up  and  down 
there  till  dawn.' 

That  is  all.  And  it  is  enough.  The  reader  who  is  not  capable 
of  sharing  that  night  walk  with  Lavretsky,  and  entering  into  his 
thoughts,  has  read  the  novel  to  no  purpose.  He  would  not  under- 
stand, though  Lavretsky  or  his  creator  were  to  spend  pages  on 
explaining. 

But  in  my  case,  what  provoked  the  human  and  emotional 
crisis — what  produced  the  story — was  an  intellectual  process. 
Now  the  difficulty  here  in  using  suggestion — which  is  the  master 
tool  of  the  novelist — is  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
experience.  For  the  conscious  use  of  the  intellect  on  the  accumu- 
lated data  of  life — through  history  and  philosophy — is  not  ordinary 
experience.  In  its  more  advanced  forms,  it  only  applies  to  a  small 
minority  of  the  human  race. 

Still,  in  every  generation,  while  a  minority  is  making  or  taking 
part  in  the  intellectual  process  itself,  there  is  an  atmosphere,  a 
diffusion,  produced  around  them,  which  affects  many  many  thou- 
sands who  have  but  little  share — but  little  conscious  share,  at 
any  rate — in  the  actual  process. 

Here  then  is  the   opening  for  suggestion — in  connexion  with 
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the  various  forms  of  imagination  which  enter  into  Literature — 
poetry,  and  fiction,  which,  as  Goethe  saw,  is  really  a  form  of  poetry. 
And  a  quite  legitimate  opening.  For  to  use  it  is  to  quicken  the 
intellectual  process  itself,  and  to  induce  a  large  number  of  minds 
to  take  part  in  it. 

The  problem  then,  in  intellectual  poetry  or  fiction,  is  so  to 
suggest  the  argument,  that  both  the  expert  and  the  popular  con- 
sciousness may  feel  its  force.  And  to  do  this  without  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  poetry  or  fiction — without  turning  either  into  mere 
ratiocination,  and  so  losing  the  '  simple,  sensuous,  passionate ' 
element  which  is  their  true  life. 

It  was  this  problem  which  made  '  Kobert  Elsmere  '  take  thi 
years  to  write  instead  of  one.    Mr.  Gladstone  complained  in 
famous  review  of  it  that  a  majestic  system  which  had  taken 
turies  to  elaborate,  and  gathered  into  itself  the  wisest  brains 
the  ages  had  gone  down  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  before  the  01 
slaught  of  the  Squire's  arguments ;   and  that  if  the  Squire's 
ments  were  few  the  orthodox  arguments  were  fewer  !    The  answer 
to  the  first  part  of  the  charge  is  that  the  well-taught  schooll 
of  to-day  is  necessarily  wiser  in  a  hundred  respects  than  Sophocle 
or  Plato,  since  he  represents  not  himself,  but  the  brainwork  of 
hundred  generations  since  those  great  men  lived.    And  as  to  tl 
second,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  seen  the  first  redactions  of  the  book- 
only  if  he  had,  I  fear  he  would  never  have  read  it ! — he  woi 
hardly  have  complained  of  lack  of  argument  on  either  side,  wlu 
ever  he  might  have  thought  of  its  quality.    Again  and  again 
went  on  writing  for  hours,  satisfying  the  logical  sense  in  one' 
self,  trying  to  put  the  arguments  on  both  sides  as  fairly  as  possible 
only  to  feel  despairingly  at  the  end  that  it  must  all  come  out. 
might  be  decent  controversy ;    but  life,  feeling,  charm,  humat 
had  gone  out  of  it ;   it  had  ceased  therefore  to  be  '  making,' 
be  literature. 

So  that  in  the  long  run  there  was  no  other  method  possil 
than  suggestion — and,  of  course,  selection ! — as  with  all  the  r( 
of  one's  material.    That  being  understood,  what  one  had  to 
at  was  so  to  use  suggestion  as  to  touch  the  two  zones  of  thought- 
that  of  the  scholar,  and  that  of  what  one  may  call  the  educ 
populace  ;    who  without  being  scholars,  were  yet  aware,  more 
less  clearly,  of  what  the  scholars  were  doing.     It  is  from  th( 
last  that  '  atmosphere  '  and  '  diffusion '  come ;  the  atmosphere 
diffusion  which  alone  make  wide  penetration  for  a  book  illustratii 
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an  intellectual  motive  possible.  I  had  to  learn  that,  having  read 
a  great  deal,  I  must  as  far  as  possible  wipe  out  the  traces  of  reading. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  leave  a  few  sign-posts  as  firmly  planted 
as  one  could,  so  as  to  recall  the  real  journey  to  those  who  already 
knew  it,  and  for  the  rest,  to  trust  to  the  floating  interest  and 
passion  surrounding  a  great  controversy — the  second  religious 
battle  of  the  nineteenth  century — with  which  it  had  seemed  to 
me  both  in  Oxford  and  in  London  that  the  intellectual  air  was 
charged. 

I  grew  very  weary  in  the  course  of  the  long  effort,  and  often 
very  despairing.  But  there  were  omens  of  hope  now  and  then  ; 
first,  a  letter  from  my  dear  eldest  brother,  the  late  W.  T.  Arnold, 
who  died  in  1904,  leaving  a  record  as  journalist  and  scholar  whic1 
has  been  admirably  told  by  his  intimate  friend  and  colleague 
Mr. — now  Captain— C.  E.  Montague.  He  and  I  had  shared  many 
intellectual  interests  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Empire ; 
his  monograph  on  '  Roman  Provincial  Administration,'  first  written 
as  an  Arnold  Essay,  still  holds  the  field,  and  in  the  realm  of  pure 
literature,  his  one-volume  edition  of  Keats  is  there  to  show  his 
eagerness  for  beauty  and  his  love  of  English  verse.  I  sent  him  the 
first  volume  in  proof,  about  a  year  before  the  book  came  out,  and 
awaited  his  verdict  with  much  anxiety.  It  came  one  May  day 
in  1889.  I  happened  to  be  very  tired  and  depressed  at  the 
moment,  and  I  remember  sitting  alone  for  a  little  while  with  the 
letter  in  my  hand,  without  courage  to  open  it.  Then  at  last  I 
opened  it. 

'  Warm  congratulation — Admirable  ! — Full  of  character  and 
colour.  ...  "  Miss  Bretherton  "  was  an  intellectual  exercise. 
This  is  quite  a  different  affair  and  has  interested  and  touched  me 
deeply,  as  I  feel  sure  it  will  all  the  world.  The  biggest  thing  that 
—with  a  few  other  things  of  the  same  kind— has  been  done  for  years. 

\Vell  j — that  was  enough  to  go  on  with,  to  carry  me  through 
the  last  wrestle  with  proofs  and  revision.  But  by  the  following 
November,  nervous  fatigue  made  me  put  work  aside  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  we  went  abroad  for  rest,  only  to  be  abruptly  summoned 
home  by  my  mother's  state.  Thenceforward  I  lived  a  double  life 
— the  one  overshadowed  by  my  mother's  approaching  death,  the 
other  amid  the  agitation  of  the  book's  appearance,  and  all  the 
incidents  of  its  rapid  success. 

I  have  already  told  the  story  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Library 
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Edition  of  '  Robert  Elsmere,'  and  I  will  only  run  through  it  here, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a  few  fresh  incidents  and  quotations. 
There  was  never  any  doubt  at  all  of  the  book's  fate,  and  I  may 
repeat  again  that,  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  review  of  it,  the  three 
volumes  were  already  in  a  third  edition,  the  rush  at  all  the  libraries 
was  in  full  course,  and  Matthew  Arnold — so  gay  and  kind,  in  those 
March  weeks  before  his  own  sudden  death  ! — had  clearly  foreseen 
the  rising  boom.  '  I  shall  take  it  with  me  to  Bristol  next  week 
and  get  through  it  there,  I  hope  [but  he  didn't  achieve  it !].  It  is 
one  of  my  regrets  not  to  have  known  the  Green  of  your  dedication.' 
And  a  week  or  two  later  he  wrote  an  amusing  letter  to  his  sister 
describing  a  country-house  party  at  beautiful  Wilton,  Lord  Pem- 
broke's home  near  Salisbury,  and  the  various  stages  in  the  book 
reached  by  the  members  of  the  party,  including  Mr.  Goschen, 
who  were  all  reading  it,  and  all  talking  of  it.  I  never,  however, 
had  any  criticism  of  it  from  him,  except  of  the  first  volume,  which 
he  liked.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  second  and  third 
volumes  would  have  appealed  to  him.  My  uncle  was  a  Modernist 
long  before  the  time.  In  '  Literature  and  Dogma,'  he  threw  out  in 
detail  much  of  the  argument  suggested  in  '  Robert  Elsmere,'  but 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  contented  member  of  the  Anglican 
Church  so  far  as  attendance  at  her  services  was  concerned,  and 
belief  in  her  mission  of  '  edification '  to  the  English  people.  He 
had  little  sympathy  with  people  who  '  went  out.'  Like  Mr.  Jowett, 
he  would  have  liked  to  see  the  Church  slowly  reformed  and 
'  modernised  '  from  within.  So  that  with  the  main  theme  of  my 
book — that  a  priest  who  doubts  must  depart — he  could  never  have 
had  full  sympathy.  And  in  the  course  of  years — as  I  showed  in  a 
later  novel  written  twenty-four  years  after  '  Robert  Elsmere  ' — I 
feel  that  I  have  very  much  come  to  agree  with  him  !  These  great 
national  structures  that  we  call  churches  are  too  precious  for  icono- 
clast handling,  if  any  other  method  is  possible.  The  strong  assertion 
of  individual  liberty  within  them,  as  opposed  to  the  attempt  to 
break  them  down  from  without : — that  seems  to  me  now  the  hope- 
ful course.  A  few  more  heresy  trials  like  those  which  sprang  01 
of  '  Essays  and  Reviews,'  or  the  persecution  of  Bishop  Col( 
would  let  in  fresh  life  and  healing  nowadays,  as  did  those 
stirrings  of  the  waters.  The  first  Modernist  bishop  who  stays  ii 
his  place,  forms  a  Modernist  chapter  and  diocese  around  him, 
fights  the  fight  where  he  stands,  will  do  more  for  liberty  and  fail 
in  the  Church,  I  now  sadly  believe,  than  those  scores  of  bra1! 
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'  forgotten  dead  '  who  have  gone  out  of  her  for  conscience'  sake, 
all  these  years. 

But  to  return  to  the  book.  All  through  March  the  tide  of 
success  was  rapidly  rising ;  and  when  I  was  able  to  think  of  it, 
I  was  naturally  carried  away  by  the  excitement  and  astonishment 
of  it.  But  with  the  later  days  of  March  a  veil  dropped  between 
me  and  the  book.  My  mother's  suffering  and  storm-beaten  life 
was  coming  rapidly  to  its  close,  and  I  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
In  an  interval  of  slight  improvement,  indeed,  when  it  seemed 
as  though  she  might  rally  for  a  time,  I  heard  Mr.  Gladstone's 
name  quoted  for  the  first  time  in  connexion  with  the  book.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  was  then  out  of  office,  having  been 
overthrown  on  the  Home  Rule  Question  in  '86,  and  he  happened 
to  be  staying  for  an  Easter  visit  with  the  Warden  of  Keble,  and 
Mrs.  Talbot,  who  was  his  niece  by  marriage.  I  was  with  my 
mother  about  a  mile  away,  and  Mrs.  Talbot,  who  came  to  ask 
for  news  of  her,  reported  to  me  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  deep  in 
the  book.  He  was  reading  it  pencil  in  hand,  marking  all  the 
passages  he  disliked  or  quarrelled  with,  with  the  Italian  '  Ma  ! ' 
— and  those  he  approved  of  with  mysterious  signs  which  she 
who  followed  him  through  the  volumes  could  not  always  decipher. 
Mr.  Knowles,  she  reported,  the  busy  editor  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  was  trying  to  persuade  the  great  man  to  review  it.  But 
'Mr.  G.'  had  not  made  up  his  mind. 

Then  all  was  shut  out  again.  Through  many  days  my  mother 
asked  constantly  for  news  of  the  book,  and  smiled  with  a  flicker 
of  her  old  brightness,  when  anything  pleased  her  in  a  letter  or 
review.  But  finally  there  came  long  hours  when  to  think  or 
speak  of  it  seemed  sacrilege.  And  on  April  7  she  died. 


The  day  after  her  death,  I  saw  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Keble.  We 
talked  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  then  when  I  rose  to  go,  he  asked 
if  I  would  come  again  on  the  following  morning  before  he  went 
back  to  town.  I  had  been  deeply  interested  and  touched,  and  I 
went  again  for  another  long  visit.  My  account,  written  down  at 
the  time,  of  the  first  day's  talk,  has  been  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Library  Edition  of  the  book.  Of  the  second  conversation, 
which  was  the  more  interesting  of  the  two  since  we  came  to  much 
closer  quarters  in  it,  my  only  record  is  the  following  letter  to  my 
husband  : 
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'  I  have  certainly  had  a  wonderful  experience  last  night  and 
this  morning  !  Last  night  two  hours'  talk  with  Gladstone,  this 
morning,  again,  an  hour  and  a  half's  strenuous  argument ;  during 
which  the  great  man  got  quite  white  sometimes  and  tremulous 
with  interest  and  excitement.  .  .  .  The  talk  this  morning  was  a 
battle  royal  over  the  book  and  Christian  evidences.  He  was  very 
charming  personally,  though  at  times  he  looked  stern  and  angry 
and  white  to  a  degree,  so  that  I  wondered  sometimes  how  I  had 
the  courage  to  go  on — the  drawn  brows  were  so  formidable  !  There 
was  one  moment  when  he  talked  of  '  trumpery  objections/  in  his 
most  House  of  Commons  manner.  It  was  as  I  thought.  The  new 
lines  of  criticism  are  not  familiar  to  him,  and  they  really  press  him 
hard.  He  meets  them  out  of  Bishop  Butler,  and  things  analogous. 
But  there  is  a  sense,  I  think,  that  question  and  answer  don't  fit, 
and  with  it  ever  increasing  interest  and — sometimes — irritation. 
His  own  autobiographical  reminiscences  were  wonderfully  inter- 
esting, and  his  repetition  of  the  42nd  psalm — "  Like  as  the  hart 
desireth  the  water-brooks  " — grand  \ 

'  He  said  that  he  had  never  read  any  book  on  the  hostile  side 
written  in  such  a  spirit  of  "  generous  appreciation  "  of  the  Christian 
side.' 

Yes — those  were  hours  to  which  I  shall  always  look  back  with 
gratitude  and  emotion.  Wonderful  old  man!  I  see  him  still- 
standing,  as  I  took  leave  of  him,  one  hand  leaning  on  the  table 
beside  him,  his  lined,  pallid  face  and  eagle  eyes,  framed  in  his 
noble  white  hair,  shining  amid  the  dusk  of  the  room.  '  There 
are  still  two  things  left  for  me  to  do  ! '  he  said,  finally,  in  answer 
to  some  remark  of  mine. — '  One  is  to  carry  Home  Rule — the 
other  is  to  prove  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Olympian  revelations  ! ' 

Could  any  remark  have  been  more  characteristic  of  that  double 
life  of  his — the  life  of  the  politician,  and  the  life  of  the  student 
— which  kept  him  fresh  and  eager  to  the  end  of  his  days  ? 
Characteristic  too  of  the  amateurish  element  in  all  his  historical 
and  literary  thinking.  In  dealing  '  with  early  Greek  mythology, 
genealogy  and  religion,'  says  his  old  friend  Lord  Bryce,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  theories  '  have  been  condemned  by  the  unanii 
voice  of  scholars  as  fantastic.'  Like  his  great  contempoi 
Newman, — on  whom  a  good  deal  of  our  conversation  turne 
he  had  no  critical  sense  of  evidence ;  and  when  he  was  writi 
on  'The  Impregnable  Rock' of  Scripture'  Lord  Acton,  who 
staying  at  Hawarden  at  the  time,  ran  after  him  in  vain,  with 
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Wellhausen  or  Kuenen  under  his  arm,  if  haply  he  might  persuad* 
his  host  to  read  them. 

But  it  was  not  for  that  he  was  born  ;  and  those  who  look  back 
to  the  mighty  work  he  did  for  his  country  in  the  forty  years  pre- 
ceding the  Home  Rule  split,  can  only  thank  the  Powers '  that  hold 
the  broad  Heaven '  for  the  part  which  the  passion  of  his  Christian 
faith,  the  eagerness  of  his  love  for  letters — for  the  Homer  and  the 
Dante  that  he  knew  by  heart — played  in  refreshing  and  sustaining 
so  great  a  soul.  I  remember  returning,  shaken  and  uplifted, 
through  the  April  air,  to  the  house  where  my  mother  lay  in  death  ; 
and  among  my  old  papers  lies  a  torn  fragment  of  a  letter  thirty 
years  old,  which  I  began  to  write  to  Mr.  Gladstone  a  few  days 
later,  and  was  too  shy  to  send. 

'  This  morning,'  says  the  letter,  written  from  Fox  How,  on 
the  day  of  my  mother's  funeral,  '  we  laid  my  dear  Mother  to  rest 
in  her  grave  among  the  mountains,  and  this  afternoon  I  am  free  to 
think  a  little  over  what  has  befallen  me  personally  and  separately 
during  this  past  week.  It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  continue  our  argu- 
ment— quite  the  contrary.  As  I  walked  home  from  Keble  on 
Monday  morning,  I  felt  it  a  hard  fate  that  I  should  have  been  argu- 
ing, rather  than  listening.  .  .  .  Argument  perhaps  was  inevitable, 
but  none  the  less  I  felt  afterwards  as  though  there  were  something 
incongruous  and  unfitting  in  it.  In  a  serious  discussion  it  seemed 
to  me  right  to  say  plainly  what  I  felt  and  believed  ;  but  if  in  doing 
so,  I  have  given  pain,  or  expressed  myself  on  any  point  with  a 
too  great  trenchancy  and  confidence,  please  believe  that  I  regret 
it  very  sincerely.  I  shall  always  remember  our  talks.  If  con- 
sciousness lasts  "  beyond  these  voices  " — my  inmost  hope  as  well 
as  yours — we  shall  know  of  all  these  things.  Till  then  I  cherish 
the  belief  that  we  are  not  so  far  apart  as  we  seem.' 

But  there  the  letter  abruptly  ended,  and  was  never  sent- 
I  probably  shrank  from  the  added  emotion  of  sending  it,  and  I 
found  it  again  the  other  day  in  a  packet  that  had  not  been  looked 
at  for  many  years.  I  print  it  now  as  evidence  of  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  personality  could  produce  on  one  forty  years 
younger  than  himself,  and  in  sharp  rebellion  at  that  time  against 
his  opinions  and  influence  in  two  main  fields — religion  and  politics. 
(To  be  continued  in  the  September  number.) 
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VIII.     A    JOKE  I 
BY  BOYD    CABLE. 

THE  telling  of  this  tale  in  the  Squadron  Mess  came  about  through 
(l)a  mishap,  (2) a, joke,  and  (3)  an  argument.  The  mishap  was  to 
a  fighting  two-seater,  which  landed  on  the  Squadron's  'drome  with 
a  dud  engine.  The  pilot  and  observer  made  their  way  to  the 
Squadron  office  and,  after  a  brief  'phone  talk  to  their  own  C.O., 
borrowed  a  tender  and  pushed  off  for  their  own  'drome.  The 
leader  of  '  A '  Flight  walked  down  to  the  tender,  chatting  to  them, 
and  four  of  the  Squadron's  pilots  took  advantage  of  the  chance  of 
a  lift  in  to  a  town  the  tender  had  to  pass  on  the  journey.  All 
of  them  heard  and  all  were  a  little  surprised  at  '  A  '  Commander's 
parting  word  to  the  two  visitors.  '  I've  told  the  driver  to  go  slow 
and  careful,'  he  said.  '  You  fellows  just  watch  he  does  it,  will  you  ? ' 
The  joke  began  to  dawn  on  the  four  just  after  the  tender  had 
carefully  cleared  the  first  bend  of  the  road  from  the  'drome  and 
the  driver  began  to  open  her  up  and  let  her  rip.  The  joke  grew 
with  the  journey,  and  the  four  on  their  return  to  the  Squadron 
that  afternoon  burst  into  the  full  ante-room  and,  announcing  it 
'  Such  a  joke,  oh,  such  a  joke  !  '  went  on  to  tell  it  in  competing 
quartette  to  a  thoroughly  appreciative  audience.  It  appeared 
that  one  passenger — '  the  pale-faced  nervy-looking  little  'un  with 
pink  eye-rims  ' — had  showed  distinct  uneasiness  when  the  tender 
rushed  a  dip-and-rise  at  top  speed,  and  his  observer — '  a  reglar 
Pickwick  Fat  Boy,  quakin'  like  a  jelly  ' — complained  openly  and 
bitterly  when  the  tender  took  a  corner  on  the  two  outside  wheels 
and  missed  a  country  cart  with  six  inches  and  a  following  gust  of 
French  oaths  to  spare.  When,  by  the  grace  o'  God,  and  by  a  bare 
hand's-breadth,  they  shaved  past  a  lumbering  M.T.  lorry,  '  Pink 
Eye  '  and  '  Fat  Boy  '  clung  dumb  to  each  other  and  plainly  devoted 
themselves  to  silent  prayer.  The  dumbness  deserted  them  and 
they  made  up  all  arrears  of  speech,  and  to  spare,  when  the  tender 
took  four  heaps  of  road-metal  by  the  wayside  in  a  series  of  switch- 
backing  hand-springs.  '  Course  we  twigged  your  joke  by  then,' 
said  the  four  to  '  A  '  leader.  '  I  suppose  you  delivered  the  driver 
his  go-slow  order  with  a  large-sized  wink  and  he  savvied  what  you 
1  Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  Boyd  Cable,  1918. 
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meant.'  It  appeared  that  '  Pink  Eye  '  had  asked  the  four  to  make 
the  driver  slow  down,  or  to  kill  him  or  something.  They  pretended 
innocence  and  said  he  was  a  most  careful  man,  and  so  on.  '  Fat 
Boy '  nearly  wept  when  they  met  a  Staff  car  travelling  fast  and, 
never  slacking  an  ounce,  whooped  past  with  a  roar  ;  and  after  a 
hairpin  bend,  which  the  tender  took  like  a  fancy  skater  doing  the 
figure-of-eight, '  Pink  Eye  '  completely  broke  up  and  swore  that  he 
was  going  to  get  off  and  walk.  '  He'd  have  done  it  too,'  said  the 
four  delightedly,  '  if  we  hadn't  eased  her  up.  But  you  never  saw 
such  a  state  of  funk  as  those  two  were  in.  Kept  moppin'  their 
brows,  and  apologisin'  for  their  nerves,  and  fidgetin'  and  shiverin' 
like  wet  kittens  every  time  we  took  a  corner  or  met  a  cart.  It  was 
too  funny — really  funny.' 

This  led  to  the  argument — whether  men  with  nerves  of  that 
sort  could  be  any  good  in  air  work.  '  I  know  I'd  hate  to  be  a 
pilot  with  an  observer  of  that  kind  watching  my  tail,  almost  as 
much  as  I'd  hate  to  be  an  observer  with  "  Pink  Eye  "  for  a  pilot,' 
said  one,  and  most  there  agreed.  A  few  argued  that  it  was  possible 
for  men  to  be  brave  enough  in  one  kind  of  show  and  the  very 
opposite  in  another — that  one  fellow  could  do  the  V.C.  act  seven 
days  a  week  under  fire  and  take  every  sort  of  risk  in  action  without 
turning  a  hair,  and  yet  go  goosey-fleshed  on  a  Channel  crossing 
in  a  choppy  sea,  while  another  man  might  enjoy  sailing  a  boat 
single-handed  in  a  boiling  white  sea,  and  yet  be  genuinely  nervous 
about  dodging  across  the  full  traffic-tide  of  a  London  thorough- 
fare. Most  of  those  present  declined  to  believe  these  theories, 
maintaining  stoutly  that  a  good  plucked  'un  was  always  such,  and 
that  an  obvious  funk  couldn't  be  anything  else — except  in  novelettes 
and  melodrama.  Then  came  the  story. 

'  Did  y'ever  hear  of  "  Charger  "  Wicks  ?  '  said  the  Captain  of 
'  A.'  '  No  ?  Well,  you're  rather  recently  out,  so  you  mightn't, 
but — well,  he's  fairly  well  known  out  here.  He's  rather  a  case  in 
point ' 

Being  told  by  an  expert  to  an  audience  of  experts,  his  tale 
was  put  more  briefly,  technically,  and  air-slangily  than  I  may 
hope  to  do,  but  here  is  the  sense  of  it. 

'  Charger  '  Wicks  was  a  pilot  in  a  well-known  fighting  squadron, 
and  was  so  called  from  a  favourite  tactic  of  his  in  air  fighting  and 
his  insistent  advice  to  the  rest  of  the  Flight  he  came  to  command 
to  follow  his  plan  of  attack.  '  Always  charge  straight  at  your 
Hun  if  you  get  a  chance/  he  would  say.  '  Drive  straight  and  hard 
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nose-on  at  him,  keeping  your  gun  going  hot.  If  you  keep  straight, 
he'll  flinch — every  time  ;  and  as  he  turns  up,  down,  or  out,  you 
get  a  full-length  target  underneath,  topside,  or  broadside.  If  you 
keep  on  and  shoot  straight,  you're  bound  to  get  a  hat-full  of  bullets 
into  him  somewhere.' 

The  plan  certainly  seemed  to  work,  and  Charger  notched  up 
a  good  tally  of  crashed  Huns,  but  others  in  the  Squadron  warned 
him  he'd  try  it  once  too  often.  '  Charge  straight  at  him,  and  he'll 
dodge,'  said  Charger.  '  Wait/  said  the  others.  '  Some  day  you'll 
meet  a  Hun  who  works  on  the  same  rule  ;  then  where'll  you  be  ?  ' 
'  Yes,'  said  Billy  Bones,  Charger's  observer,  '  and  where'll  I  be  ?  ' 
But  although  he  pretended  to  grumble,  Billy  Bones  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  quite  in  agreement  on  the  nose-on  charging  stunt 
and  believed  in  it  as  firmly  as  Charger  himself.  It  took  nerve, 
he  admitted,  but  if  you  had  that — and  Charger  certainly  had — it 
worked  all  right.  As  it  happened,  the  nerves  of  both  were  to 
be  '  put  through  it '  rather  severely. 

They  were  up  with  the  Flight  one  day,  Charger  with  Billy  Bones 
leading  in  their  pet  bus  Y221.  They  ran  into  a  scrap  with  odds 
of  about  two  to  one  against  them,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Charger 
got  a  chance  to  put  his  old  tactic  to  the  proof.  The  moment  he 
swung  Y221  and  headed  her  straight  at  a  Hun  scout,  Billy  knew 
what  was  coming,  and  heaved  his  gun  round  ready  for  any  shot 
that  offered  as  the  Hun  flinched  past.  But  this  time  it  looked  as 
if  the  Squadron's  old  warning  was  going  to  be  fulfilled  and  that 
Charger  had  met  the  Hun  with  the  same  rule  as  himself.  Charger's 
gun  began  to  rattle  at  about  100  yards'  range,  and  the  Hun  opened 
at  the  same  moment.  Billy,  crouching  with  his  gun  at  the  ready 
and  his  eyes  glued  on  a  scarlet  boss  in  the  centre  of  the  Hun's 
propeller,  saw  and  heard  the  bullets  stream  smoking  and  cracking 
past  and  on  their  machine.  It  does  not  take  long  for  two  machines 
travelling  about  100  miles  per  hour  to  cover  100  yards,  but  to 
Billy,  staring  tense  at  that  growing  scarlet  blot,  each  split  fraction  of 
a  second  was  an  age,  and  as  the  shape  of  the  Hun  grew  but  shoi 
no  sign  of  a  changing  outline,  Billy's  thoughts  raced, 
he  knew,  wouldn't  budge  an  inch  from  his  line  ;  if  the  Hun  al 
held  straight  ...  he  still  held  straight  ...  the  slightest  deviat 
up  or  down  would  show  instantly  in  tjie  wings,  seen  edgewaj 
in  thin  lines  thickening  and  widening.  The  bullets  were  comii 
deadly  close  .  .  .  and  the  red  boss  grew  and  grew.  If  the  Hun 
didn't  give  now — this  instant — it  would  be  too  late  .  .  .  they 
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must  collide.  The  approaching  wing-edges  still  showed  their 
thin  straight  line,  and  Billy,  with  a  mental '  Too  late  now  ! '  gasped 
and  gripped  his  gun  and  waited  the  crash. 

Then,  at  the  last  possible  instant,  the  Hun's  nerve  gave — or, 
rather,  it  gave  just  an  instant  too  late.  Billy  had  a  momentary 
vision  of  the  thin  wing-edges  flashing  wide,  of  the  black  crosses 
on  the  under  side,  of  a  long  narrow  strip  of  underbody  and  tail 
suddenly  appearing  below  the  line  of  the  planes  ;  and  then,  before 
he  could  move  or  think,  he  felt  the  Y221  jar  violently,  heard 
horrible  sounds  of  splintering,  cracking,  tearing,  had  a  terrifying 
vision  of  a  great  green  mass  splashed  with  ugly  yellow  spots  raring 
up  over  the  top  plane  before  his  startled  eyes,  plunging  past  over 
his  ducking  head  with  splintering  wreckage  and  flapping  streamers 
of  fabric  whizzing  and  rushing  about  his  ears.  Y221 — whirling, 
jolting,  twisting  all  ways  and  every  way  at  once  apparently — fell 
away  in  a  series  of  sickening  jerks  that  threatened  to  wrench  her 
joint  from  joint.  Billy's  thoughts  raced  down  ahead  of  them  to 
where  they  would  hit  the  ground  15,000  feet  below  .  .  .  how 
long  would  it  take  .  .  .  would  they  hit  nose-first  or  how  .  .  . 
was  there  anything  he  could  do  ? — and  before  his  mind  shaped 
the  question  he  had  answered  it — No,  nothing  !  Dully  he  noticed 
that  their  engine  had  stopped,  that  Charger  apparently  was  busy 
at  the  controls  ;  then — with  a  gleam  of  wondering  hope,  dismissed 
at  first,  but  returning  and  growing — that  the  lurching  and  rolling 
was  steadying,  that  they  were  coming  back  on  an  even  keel,  were 
.  .  .  yes,  actually,  were  gliding  smoothly  down. 

Charger  twisted  and  looked  down  over-side,  then  back  at  Billy 
and  yelled  '  D'you  see  him  ?  '  Billy  looked  over,  and  next 
instant  saw  a  vanishing  shape  with  one  wing  folded  back,  saw 
another  wing  that  had  torn  clear  floating  and  '  leafing  '  away  on 
its  own.  The  shape  plunged  plummet-wise  until  it  was  lost  in  the 
haze  below.  Billy  turned  inboard.  '  Broken  in  air/  he  shouted, 
and  Charger  nodded  and  turned  again  to  his  controls.  Billy 
saw  that  their  propeller  was  gone,  only  one  jagged  splinter  of  a 
blade  remaining. 

They  made  a  long  glide  back  and  a  good  landing  well  behind 
the  lines  on  a  grass  field.  '  What  happened  ?  '  said  Billy  the 
moment  they  had  come  to  rest.  '  He  flinched,  of  course,'  said 
Charger.  '  Ran  it  a  bit  fine,  and  our  prop  caught  his  tail  and 
tore  it  up  some.  I  dunno  that  we're  much  hurt,  except  for  the 
prop  and  that  broken  strut.' 
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And,  amazingly  enough,  they  were  not.  The  leading  edge  of 
a  top  plane  was  broken  and  cracked  along  its  length,  one  strut 
was  snapped,  the  propeller  gone,  a  few  jagged  holes  from  bullets 
and  Hun  splinters  ripped  in  their  fabric.  '  God  bless  the  people 
who  built  her ! '  said  Charger  piously.  '  Good  stuff  and 
good  work  in  that  old  bus,  Billy.  That's  all  that  brought  us 
through.' 

Billy  mopped  his  brow.  . '  Hope  we  don't  meet  any  more  of 
that  breed  of  Hun/  he  said.  '  I  find  I  don't  like  collisions — not  one 
little  bit.' 

'  He  flinched  at  the  finish,  though/  said  Charger  simply.  '  They 
all  do/ 

When  they  got  Y221  back  to  the  'drome  and  overhauled  her 
they  found  her  wrenched  a  bit,  but  in  a  couple  of  days  she  was 
tautened  up  into  trim  and  in  the  air  again. 

And  the  very  next  morning,  as  if  this  weren't  enough,  Charger 
and  Billy  had  another  nerve-testing.  They  were  up  about  12,000 
and  well  over  Hunland  when  they  ran  into  a  patch  of  Archies, 
and  Charger  turned  and  led  the  formation  straight  towards  a 
bank  of  white  cloud  that  loomed  up,  solid  looking  as  a  huge  bolster, 
before  them.  The  sun  was  dead  behind  them,  so  Billy  at  first 
sat  looking  over  the  tail  on  the  watch  for  any  Huns  who  might 
try  to  attack  '  out  of  the  sun  '  and  its  blinding  glare.  But  as  it 
was  dead  astern  over  the  tail  Billy  could  see  clearly  above  and 
behind  him,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  Hun  diving  unseen 
from  a  height,  and  they  were  moving  too  fast  to  be  overtaken  on 
the  level  '  out  of  the  sun.'  Billy  turned  round  and  watched  the 
cloud  they  were  driving  at.  The  sun  was  full  on  it,  and  it  rose 

white  and  glistening  like  a  chalk  cliff — no,  more  like  a — like  a 

Billy  was  idly  searching  his  mind  for  a  fitting  simile,  when  his 
thoughts  broke  and  he  yelled  fiercely  and  instinctively  in  warning 
to  Charger.  But  Charger  had  seen  too,  as  Billy  knew  from  his 
quick  movement  and  sudden  alert  sit-up.  The  cloud  was  any- 
thing round  a  hundred  yards  from  them,  and  they  could  just  see 
the  slow  curling  twisting  movement  of  its  face.  And — what  had 
suddenly  startled  them — they  could  see  another  machine, 
buried  back  in  the  cloud,  and  looming  large  and  distorted  by 
mist,  but  plainly  flying  out  of  it  and  straight  at  them. 

What  followed  was  over  and]  done  in  the  space  of  secont 
although  it  may  seem  long  in  the  telling,  as  it  certainly  was 
ong  in  the  suspense  of  the  happening  and  waiting  for  the  worst 
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it.  Billy  perhaps,  powerless  to  act,  able  only  to  sit  tense  and 
staring,  felt  the  strain  the  worse,  although  it  must  have  been  bad 
enough  for  Charger,  knowing  that  their  slender  hope  of  escape  hung 
on  his  quick  thinking  and  action.  This  was  no  clear  case  of 
following  his  simple  plan  of  charging  and  waiting  for  the  Hun  to 
flinch.  The  whole  success  of  that  plan  depended  on  the  Hun 
seeing  and  knowing  the  charge  was  coming — on  his  nerve  failing 
to  meet  it.  Charger  didn't  even  know  this  was  a  Hun.  He  might 
be  one  of  ours.  He  might  have  seen  them,  and  at  that  very  second 
be  swerving  to  miss  them.  He  might  be  blinded  in  the  cloud 
and  know  nothing  of  them  driving  full- on  into  him.  All  this 
went  through  Charger's  mind  in  a  flash,  and  almost  in  that  same 
flash  he  had  decided  on  his  action  and  taken  it.  He  thrust  the 
nose  of  Y221  steeply  down.  Even  hi  the  fraction  of  time  it  took 
for  him  to  decide  and  his  hand  to  move  the  control  lever  he  could 
see  the  difference  in  the  misty  shape  before  him,  could  judge  by 
the  darkening,  hardening  and  solidifying  outline  the  speed  of  their 
approach.  And  then,  exactly  as  his  bows  plunged  down,  he  saw 
and  knew  that  what  he  feared  had  happened — the  other  pilot  had 
seen  him,  had  thought  and  acted  exactly  as  he  had.  Charger  saw 
the  thin  line  of  the  edge-on  wings  broaden,  the  shadowy  shape  of 
the  tail  appear  above  them,  just  as  he  had  seen  it  so  often  when 
the  Hun  he  charged  had  flinched  and  ducked.  But  then  the 
flinching  had  meant  safety  to  him  driving  straight  ahead — now  it 
meant  disaster,  dipping  as  he  was  fairly  to  meet  the  other.  Again 
for  the  fraction  of  a  second  he  hesitated — should  he  push  on  down, 
or  turn  up  ?  Which  would  the  other  do  ?  And  again  before  the 
thought  was  well  framed  it  was  decided  and  acted  on.  He  pulled 
the  stick  hard  in,  zoomed  up,  and  held  his  breath,  waiting.  The 
shape  was  clearer  and  harder,  must  be  almost  out  of  the  cloud — 
doubtful  even  now  if  Y221  had  time  and  room  to  rise  clear — all 

right  if  the  other  held  on  down,  but 

The  nose  of  his  machine  swooped  up,  and  as  it  did,  and  before 
it  shut  out  his  view  ahead,  Charger,  with  a  cold  sinking  inside 
him,  saw  the  outline  ahead  flash  through  changing  shapes  again, 
the  wings  narrow  and  close  to  edge-on  view,  open  and  widen  again 
with  the  tail  dropping  below.  Again  the  other  man's  thought  and 
action  had  exactly  followed  his  own.  No  time  to  do  more  ;  by 
the  solid  appearance  he  knew  the  other  machine  must  be  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  cloud,  and  they  were  almost  into  it,  its  face 
already  stirring  and  twisting  to  the  propeller  rush.  Charger's 
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one  thought  at  the  moment  was  to  see  his  opponent's  nose  thrust 
out — to  know  was  it  a  Hun  or  one  of  ours. 

Billy  Bones.,  sitting  tight  with  fingers  locked  on  the  cockpit 
edge,  had  seen,  followed  and  understood  every  movement  they 
had  made,  the  full  meaning  of  that  changing  outline  before  them, 
the  final  nearness  shown  by  the  solidity  of  the  approaching  grey 
shape  ;  and  the  one  thought  in  his  mind  was  a  memory  of  two 
men  meeting  face  to  face  on  a  pavement,  both  stepping  sideways 
in  the  same  direction,  stepping  back,  hesitating  and 'stepping 
aside  again,  halting,  still  face  to  face,  and  glaring  or  grinning  at 
each  other.  Here  they  were  doing  just  the  same,  only  up  and 
down  instead  of  sideways — and  herjs  there  was  no  stopping.!"! 

He  too  saw  the  spread  of  wings  loom  up  and  out  to  either  side 
of  them,  rushing  up  to  meet  them.  The  spread  almost  matched 
and  measured  their  own — which  meant  a  nose-to-nose  crash. 
The  cloud  face  was  stirring,  swirling,  tearing  open  from  the  rush 
of  their  opposing  windage.  Had  Charger  time  to — no,  no  time. 
They  must  be  just  ...  it  would  be  on  the  very  cloud  edge  they 
would  meet — were  meeting  (why  didn't  Charger  turn,  push  her 
down,  do  something — anything)  .  .  .  meeting  ...  (no  escape 
after  this  collision — end  on)  .  .  .  now ! 

Next  instant  they  were  in  darkness — thick,  wet,  clammy  dark- 
ness. No  shock  and  crash  of  collision  yet  ...  or  yet.  Billy 
didn't  understand.  Was  he  dead  ?  Could  you  be  killed  so 
instantaneously  you  didn't  feel  it  ?  It  wasn't  quite  dark — and 
he  could  feel  the  cockpit  rim  under  his  hands — and 

They  burst  clear  of  the  cloud,  with  trailing  wisps  sucking  astern 
after  them.  He  was  bewildered.  Then,  even  as  Charger  turned 
and  shouted  the  explanation,  he  guessed  at  it.  '  Shadow — our 
own  shadow,'  yelled  Charger,  and  Billy,  nodding  in  answer,  could 
only  curse  himself  for  a  fool  not  to  have  noticed  (as  he  had  noticed 
really  without  reasoning  why)  that  the  blurred,  misty  shape  had 
grown  smaller  as  well  as  sharper  as  they  approached.  '  I  didn't 
think  of  it  either,'  Charger  confessed  after  they  were  back  on  the 
'drome,  '  and  it  scared  me  stifE.  Looked  just  like  a  machine  in 
thick  cloud — blurred,  sort  of,  and  getting  clearer  as  it  came  out 
to  the  edge.' 

'  It  was  as  bad  as  that  beastly  Hun,'  said  Billy,  '  or  worse ' ; 
and  Charger  agreed. 

Now  two  experiences  of  that  sort  might'easily  break  any  man's 
nerve,  and  most  men  would  need  a  spell  ofi  after  an  episode  like 
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the  collision  one.  But  Charger's  nerve  was  none  the  worse,  and 
although  Billy  swore  his  never  really  recovered,  the  two  of  them 
soon  after  put  through  another  nose-on  charge  at  a  Hun,  in  which 
Charger  went  straight  as  ever,  and  when  the  Hun  zoomed  up  and 
over,  Billy  had  kept  his  nerve  enough  to  have  his  gun  ready  and 
to  put  a  burst  of  bullets  up  and  into  him  from  stem  to  stern  and 
send  him  down  in  flames. 

Everyone  in  the  Mess  agreed  here  that  the  two  were  good  stout 
men  and  had  nothing  wrong  with  their  nerves. 

'  Not  much/  said  the  narrator,  '  and  they're  still  goin'  strong. 
But  you  remember  what  started  me  to  tell  you  about  them  ? ' 

'  Let's  see — yes,'  said  one  or  two.  *  We  were  talking  about 
the  joke  of  that  couple  to-day  being  so  scared  by  a  bit  of  fast 
driving  on  a  clear  road.' 

*  Right/  said  the  other,  and  laughed.  '  Heaps  of  people  out 
here  know  those  two,  and  it's  a  standing  joke  that  you  can't  hire 
them  to  sit  on  the  front  seat  of  a  car  or  a  tender,  or  travel  anything 
over  fifteen  miles  an  hour  in  anything  on  wheels/ 

He  waited  a  moment  for  some  jests  and  chuckles  to  subside, 
and  finished,  grinning  openly.  '  They  are  the  two  I  told  you 
about — Charger  Wicks  and  Billy  Bones  ! ' 

There  was  dead  silence  for  a  minute.  Then,  '  Good  Lord  !  ' 
said  one  of  the  quartette  faintly,  and  '  Wh — which  was  Charger  ?  ' 
faltered  another.  '  In  their  flying  kit  we  couldn't ' 

'The  smallest — the  one  you  called  the  pale-faced,  nervy- 
looking  little  'un/  said  '  A  '  Flight-Commander. 

'  Help  ! '  said  the  other  weakly.  '  And  I — I  recommended 
him  "  Sulphurine  Pills  for  Shaken  Nerves."  Oh,  help  1 ' 

'  Yes/  said  the  last  of  the  demoralised  quartette  miserably, 
'and  he  thanked  us,  and  said  he'd  write  it  down  the  minute  he 
got  back.' 

There  was  another  pause.  Then  '  Such  a  joke  ! '  said  someone, 
quoting  from  the  opening  chapter  of  the  quartette's  story — '  such 
a  joke  ! '  And  the  Mess  broke  in  a  yell  of  uproarious  laughter. 

The  quartette  did  not  laugh. 
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THE  SOMME. 

FROM  Amiens  to  Abbeville 
My  swollen  waters  race, 
And  silver-veined  by  many  a  rill 
Green  hamlets  thrive  apace. 
From  Amiens  to  Abbeville 
I  labour  at  the  listless  mill, 
And  tempt  the  nodding  daffodil 
To  blur  my  open  face. 
But  south  of  Amiens  I  flow 
Past  dumb  Peronne  and  Brie, 
The  peopled  land  I  used  to  know 
Now  all  belongs  to  me. 
Yet  phantom  armies  come  and  go, 
And  shadows  hurry  to  and  fro  ; 
Again  my  seething  battles  grow 
In  murdered  Picardy. 

Behold  the  mother  of  a  soil  forlorn  : 

I  suckled  towns,  and  fed  the  forest  land, 

Behold  my  shattered  villages  and  mourn, 

How  should  I  understand  ? 

Why  are  those  huts  o'erpatched  like  dappled  kine, 

What  are  those  weary  men  in  blue  and  brown, 

And  humming  craft  that  search  my  sinuous  line ; 

Why  should  my  name  re-echo  with  renown 

Past  every  phantom  town  ? 

But  still  my  lily-breasted  waters  shine, 

And  still  I  chant  my  shadowy  ripples  down — 

From  peace  through  war  my  waters  flow, 

To  peace  again  at  sea, 

The  peopled  land  I  used  to  know 

Now  all  belongs  to  me. 

Though  battling  armies  come  and  go, 

I  toil  and  spin,  I  reap  and  sow, 

And  poppy-mantled  meadows  blow 

In  murdered  Picardy. 
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My  eddies  bear  the  clinging  scent  of  lime 

To  sweeten  clouds  of  plume-tossed  meadowsweet ; 

My  meadow  grasses  nestle  with  the  thyme 

And  flowering  rushes  tower  in  the  heat. 

Low  brushing  swifts,  and  swallows  splashed  with  white, 

O'erflash  my  laden  mirrors  slow  and  deep 

That  bear  swift-merging  canopies  of  sleep; 

Until  the  growing  light 

Has  chased  marauding  owls,  and  butterflies 

Born  of  blue-woven  skies, 

Flutter  away  like  hare-bells  spurred  to  flight. 

But  who  are  these  ?     The  powdered  butterfly 

Outshines  that  air-leviathan  that  swings 

In  ridged  curves  adown  the  barren  sky, 

With  cloudy  satellites  about  her  wings. 

And  I  have  seen 

Dark  horsemen  ride  with  spears  of  tapered  steel ; 

And  bellowing  guns  beneath  the  far  balloons. 

And  once  a  ponderous  slug  bedecked  in  green 

Crept,  in  the  waning  moon's 

Still-darkening  gloom,  and  at  her  giant  heel 

White-gleaming,  ran  a  train  of  hooded  cars. 

I  triumph,  triumph.     Search  my  sinuous  line 

Amid  the  snarling  impotence  of  wars; 

Turn  where  you  will.    Look,  there  a  signboard  shows 

The  lair  of  guns ;    already  round  the  sign 

White  trumpeting  convolvuli  entwine 

Their  clinging  arms, — across  the  notice  blows 

A  quiet- breathing  rose. 

And  still  my  lily-breasted  waters  shine 

And  loud  my  chanting  grows : 

From  peace  through  war  my  waters  flow 

To  peace  again  at  sea. 

The  peopled  land  I  used  to  know 

Now  all  belongs  to  me. 

Though  battling  armies  come  and  go 

I  toil  and  spin,  I  reap  and  sow ; 

And  poppy-mantled  meadows  blow 

In  murdered  Picardy. 

GEOFFREY  DEARMER. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  GRENVILLES. 

BY  BENNET  COPPLESTONE. 
I.    THE  FIRST  APPEARANCE  OP  DICK  GRENVILLE. 

MY  first  meeting  with  Dickie  Grenville  was  wholly  accidental; 
I  knew  nothing  of  him,  but  I  was  his  devoted  servant  before  we 
had  talked  together  for  five  minutes.  He  came,  saw,  and  con- 
quered, unconsciously,  without  an  effort.  There  was  about  him 
a  frankness  and  simplicity  which  were  irresistible.  The  elderly 
young  men  of  the  first  dozen  years  of  this  twentieth  century, 
before  the  War  came  to  temper  their  quality,  always  suggested 
to  me  a  life  lived  in  a  hothouse,  but  about  the  crisp  hair  of  Dickie 
Grenville  there  played  a  salt  sea  breeze.  Ah,  that  was  it :  the 
sea  I  His  clear  blue  eyes  and  direct  charming  manners  were  those 
of  the  sea.  His  voice,  too,  rather  high  in  tone,  penetrative,  was 
one  to  be  heard  at  its  best  when  ringing  through  a  gale  of  wind. 
I  thought  that  I  had  placed  young  Dickie  during  those  first  few 
minutes  in  the  verandah  of  my  cottage  upon  the  Solent. 

We  were  staying  during  the  August  of  1912  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  one  morning,  shortly  after  breakfast,  there  came  the  roar  of 
a  motor  bicycle  without,  as  one  drew  to  a  halt  at  our  doors.  My 
big  son  Peter,  an  enthusiastic  expert  in  all  machines  driven  by  a 
petrol  engine,  rushed  forth.  The  beat  of  a  motor  always  roused 
him  as  the  boom  of  guns  does  a  soldier.  1  followed  Peter,  and  in 
my  verandah  met  a  tall  young  man  of  some  nineteen  years.  He 
rested  the  now  silent  bicycle  against  the  wall  and  delivered  to  me 
a  message  from  some  friends  who  were,  it  appeared,  staying  in  the 
same  house  with  him.  It  was  not  an  important  message,  except 
in  bringing  Dickie  Grenville  to  me.  Peter,  then  aged  sixteen,  a 
long,  leggy  schoolboy,  bent  over  the  motor  bicycle  and  discussed 
its  properties  exhaustively  with  its  presumptive  owner.  But 
Dickie  soon  undeceived  him.  '  It  isn't  mine/  said  he  :  '  I  never 
rode  it  before  this  morning.  It  belongs  to  one  of  the  men  staying 
up  yonder.  I  wanted  to  come  here,  so  I  borrowed  it.' 

This  indifference  to  the  rights  of  property  in  motors  appealed 
strongly  to  Peter.  Not  possessing  an  automobile  of  his  own,  he  was 
a  communist  in  regard  to  all  that  he  encountered.  '  May  I  try  it  ? '  he 
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eagerly  asked.  '  If  you  like/  said  Dickie  carelessly.  '  The  jigger 
isn't  mine/  Peter  seized  the  motor  bicycle,  violently  kicked  it 
into  busy  life,  jumped  upon  the  saddle,  and  was  off  ranging  over 
the  Island.  I  was  not  alarmed,  though  I  suppose  the  responsibility 
for  damage  would  have  fallen  upon  me,  for  Peter's  skill  in  the 
management  of  motors  is  of  unapproachable  fineness.^  He 
was  gone,  the  roaring  exhaust  died  away  in  the  distance,  and 
Dickie  remained  to  talk  with  me. 

I  had,  as  I  thought,  placed  him,  and  proceeded,  with  some 
waste  of  diplomatic  skill,  to  test  my  diagnosis.  I  quickly  found 
that  with  this  simple,  engaging  creature  the  circumlocutions  of 
the  common  world  were  but  misdirected  energy.  He  judged  men 
with  one  flash  of  those  clear-sighted  eyes  :  if  they  were  of  a  '  decent 
sort,'  he  would  talk  freely  about  himself,  his  mother,  his  father, 
his  young  sister  Betty,  his  work,  his  play,  his  tastes,  his  love 
affairs,  anything  ;  if  they  were  '  rotters/  his  mouth  snapped.  It 
was  my  instant  sympathy,  my  sudden  instinctive  love  for  him, 
that  gained  for  me  in  his  eyes  the  proud  rank  of  a  decent  sort. 
Very  soon  Dickie  and  I  were  talking  as  if  we  had  known  one 
another  all  our  lives.  . 

'  Excuse  me/  said  I,  after  a  few  minutes,  '  but  are  you  not 
in  the  Service  ?  ' — There  is  but  one  service  to  a  man  of  the  Dick 
Grenville  type. 

'  No/  said  he — and  I  thought  that  I  detected  a  tinge  of  regret 
in  his  voice — '  I  am  in  the  office  of  a  firm  of  insurance  brokei  b 
at  Lloyd's.' 

'  Great  Heavens  ! '  I  gasped,  all  my  cunning  diagnosis  gone  to 
wreck.  '  I  wrote  you  down  positively  as  a  senior  snotty,  or  may  be 
a  sub-lieutenant,  on  leave/ 

'  I  suppose  it  is  the  blood/  replied  he.    'My  name  is  Kichard 

Grenville,  and  my  father   is  Commander  Grenville,  retired  R.N/ 

'  Well/  said  I,  '  you  and  your  father  know  your  own  business 

best.    It  is  no  affair  of  mine.    But  with  a  name  like  that — a  clerk 

at  Lloyd's — to  me  it  seems  rather  waste/ 

He  laughed.  '  It  wasn't  my  choice,  though  I  don't  grumble. 
My  dad  is  a  queer  old  bird  ;  you  ought  to  meet  him.  He  says 
that  he  might  have  got  on  in  the  Service  if  his  name  hadn't  been 
such  a  load  to  carry.  As  plain  John  Smith  he  might  by  now  have 
been  a  senior  captain,  perhaps  a  rear-admiral.  But  as  Richard 
Grenville  he  was  hopelessly  over- weighted.  He  found  it  impossible 
to  live  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Revenge,  and  Flores  in  the  Azores, 
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and  the  fifteen  battered  Spanish  galleons  lying  like  dogs  round  a 
wounded  lion  waiting  for  him  to  die  but  afraid  to  go  in  and  finish 
him  off.  1  have  read  the  story  in  Hakluyt  a  score  of  times,  and 
also  Tennyson's  poem  ;  but  I  prefer  Hakluyt's  version/ 

'  So  do  I/  said  I.  '  It  was  written  by  Walter  Raleigh.  But 
what  an  extraordinary  reason  for  not  putting  you  into  the  Service  ! 
Yet  I  suppose  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  it.  One  does 
expect  rather  an  impossible  standard  from  a  Richard  Grenville. 
But  why  Lloyd's  ?  ' 

Dickie  laughed  again.  '  The  old  man  is  a  dear,  but  rather 
comic.  He  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  land  world.  He 
says  that  the  Grenvilles  have  served  at  sea  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  not  one  of  them  ever  made  enough  money  to  live  upon.  Money, 
he  says,  rules  the  modern  world,  and  as  he  can't  make  any  himself 
he  is  determined  that  I  shall.  It  is  rather  pathetic,  for  the  poor 
old  thing  cares  nothing  for  money  himself.  He  is  splendid  with- 
out it — a  real  old  Elizabethan  sea-dog  born  again  in  a  world  of 
hucksterers.  It  almost  broke  his  heart  to  leave  the  Service,  but 
he  did  it  when  I  was  seven  years  old  because  he  couldn't  afford 
to  send  me  to  good  schools  and  to  give  me  enough  capital  to  qualify 
as  a  member  of  Lloyd's  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  career. 
He  couldn't  keep  up  two  establishments.  Mind  you,  he  has  never 
told  me  this.  He  always  pretends  that  he  retired  at  thirty-: 
because  he  had  no  prospect  of  getting  a  command  as  cap 
He  persists  in  the  fiction  that  his  name  ruined  him,  and  would  ruin 
me  in  the  Navy.  But  I  know.  He  has  now  nothing  to  live  for 
but  to  see  me  prosperous  and  rich,  an  insurance  broker  or  u 
writer.  That,  and  his  little  yacht  lying  yonder  at  Yarmou 
she,  too,  is  a  Revenge.  We — the  yacht  and  I — we  are  his  w 
life  now.  The  Grenvilles  were  always  a  pig-headed  lot.' 

I  groaned.    '  But  why  Lloyd's  ?  ' 

'  The  old  man  is  salt  all  through,'  replied  Dickie.  '  Lloyd's 
is  a  familiar  name  to  him.  He  has  seen  the  signal  stations  all 
over  the  world,  has  met  the  agents  in  foreign  ports,  and  has  heard 
of  the  business  done  in  the  insurance  of  merchant  vessels.  Business 
with  him  means  Lloyd's ;  he  knows  of  no  other.  So  when  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  I  was  to  be  a  man  of  business,  he  decided 
at  once  that  membership  of  Lloyd's  was  the  only  thing  for  me; 
made  inquiries,  reckoned  up  the  cost,  and  bent  his  life  to  the  one 
dear  project.  I  can  do  no  less  than  play  my  part  to  the  utmost ; 
after  what  the  old  man  has  given  up  for  me  I  would  sweep  out 
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the  office  rather  than  disappoint  him/  Dickie  laughed  again, 
though  ruefully.  '  You  will  wonder  how  a  retired  naval  com- 
mander comes  honestly  by  so  much  cash  as  to  put  up  the  capital 
for  Lloyd's/  went  on  Dickie,  in  that  confidential  manner  of  his 
which  is  so  engaging  and  so  flattering — I  had  not  known  the  lad 
for  more  than  half  an  hour.  '  It  was  a  confounded  legacy  which 
burst  upon  him  when  he  was  thirty-five — £15,000 — in  good  Indian 
securities,  from  which  he  draws  about  six  hundred  a  year.  That 
legacy  settled  father's  hash  and  mine  too.  But  for  it  I  should 
have  followed  him  afloat,  for  I  could  not  have  gone  into  business 
without  capital/ 

My  wife  joined  us  in  the  verandah,  and  I  watched  Dickie  gain 
upon  her  as  quickly  as  he  had  upon  me — she  is  very  soft  towards  all 
proper  youths — and  presently  with  an  eye-flash  and  a  gesture  she 
commanded  me  to  lay  my  whole  establishment  at  his  feet.  Always 
obedient,  I  drew  him  within  doors,  made  coffee,  and  hunted  up 
such  provisions  as  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  my  family.  For 
Dickie  had  come  to  us  breakfastless.  It  pleased  me  that  the  boy 
did  not  remonstrate.  He  accepted  us  and  our  goods  as  if  to  break- 
fast in  a  stranger's  house  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  bright  summer  morning 
was  with  him  a  common  experience.  Peter  and  the  ravished  bike 
were  still  roaming  over  the  Island,  and  I  was  not  anxious  for  their 
return.  I  wanted  to  hear  more  about  Dickie  and  his  father. 

'  You  may  as  well  settle  down/  said  I,  as  I  offered  Dickie  and 
my  wife  cigarettes  and  lighted  a  large  pipe  for  myself.  '  I  know 
Peter's  little  ways.  If  the  bike  pleases  him  he  will  make  a  trip 
to  Alum  Bay  by  way  of  Ryde  and  Ventnor.  I  hope  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  petrol  in  the  tank/ 

'  I  haven't  an  idea/  said  Dickie.  '  When  I  borrowed  the  bike 
I  said  that  I  would  be  back  in  ten  minutes/  He  lay  at  ease  and 
dismissed  the  ill-used  owner  from  his  mind.  All  Devon  men  at 
heart  are  buccaneers  and  smugglers.  When  opportunity  offers 
they  revert  to  their  ancestral  habits. 

'  Where  do  you  live  ?  '  I  inquired. 

'  I  have  to  stay  in  London  now/  said  he.  '  It  is  not  a  bad  place, 
but  rather  different  from  Instow  where  my  people  live/ 

'  Instow  ! '  cried  I.  '  Instow  1  Opposite  Appledore  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Torridge  !  That  is  my  country.  I  was  raised  in 
Bidetord  for  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life.  You  are  of  my  own 
little  corner  of  earth/ 

'  This  is  splendid,'  said  Dickie.    '  I  am  in  great  luck.    Dad  will 
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fall  upon  your  neck  when  he  meets  you.  Mother  too,  for  she  also  is 
of  the  West  Country.  We  will  make  you  free  of  the  Revenge  and 
of  John  the  Blue  Marine.  Dad  is  the  captain  in  the  books,  but  I 
always  say  that  John  is  the  real  skipper.  John  runs  the  garden 
and  the  yacht,  and  his  wife  runs  the  house.  Mother  and  Dad 
look  on.  ;  Betty  and  I  profit.' 

'  Lucky  people/  observed  my  wife.  '  I  wish  I  had  a  Mrs. 
John.' 

'  And  I  a  Blue  Marine/  was  my  own  comment. 

'  Yes,  they  are  the  real  goods/  said  Dickie.  '  We  have  lived 
at  Instow  now  for  twelve  years.  I  was  seven  when  we  shifted 
there  and  Betty  was  two.  John  came  with  Dad  from  his  ship  and 
Mrs.  John  joined  up  at  the  house.  Mrs.  John  was  Betty's  nurse, 
and  now  is  mother's  housekeeper,  head  cook,  and  inside  staff.  John 
runs  the  garden — I  don't  know  where  he  learned  about  flowers 
and  vegetables,  but  he  is  a  superb  gardener — and  helps  Mrs.  John 
indoors  when  allowed  ;  he  cooks  like  a  cordon  bleu  and  lays  a  table 
like  a  Gunter's  man.  He  valets  Dad  and  me.  We  just  keep  out 
of  the  way  and  everything  is  done  for  us,  shipshape,  Bristol  fashion, 
as  if  we  lived  in  a  battleship.  I  suppose  that  we  are  rather  lucky.' 

'  You  are/  put  in  my  wife,  deeply  envious  as  she  thought 
of  the  servant  troubles  which  oppress  humble  Ian  df oik.     '  Li 
beyond  dreams.' 

'  Try  Eastney/  said  Dickie,  *  though  I  reckon  the  supply 
pearls  like  John  is  a  bit  short.  When  Dad  retired  he  wanted  to 
take  a  farm.  Every  sailor  believes  that  he  was  designed  by  Pr( 
dence  to  be  a  tiller  of  the  earth.  This  is  curious  but  invarial 
Dad  believes  it  still,  though  Mother  persuaded  him  to  begin  gent 
with  a  garden,  fowls,  a  pig  or  two,  geese,  and  odd  things  like 
Our  menagerie  didn't  thrive,  because  Dad  would  read  books  uj 
their  culture  and  try  to  carry  out  the  instructions.  We  are  down 
now  to  the  garden  and  a  lot  of  fowls,  which  John  manages  on 
ciples  of  his  own.  He  gives  them  red  pepper  when  they  don't 
up  to  regulation  standard,  and  operates  upon  their  crops  with  a 
knife  when  they  suffer  from  indigestion.  As  Dad  now  leaves 
a  free  hand,  John  keeps  us  going  on  fresh  eggs  and  spring  chicl 
His  methods  are  effective,  if  unorthodox.  The  yacht,  a  beautiJ 
seaboat,  six  and  a  half  tons,  is  Dad's  one  extravagance,  though, 
we  run  it,  she  costs  little.  We  keep  her  in  commission  from  Ma 
till  October,  and  in  the  winter  John  paints  her,  reeves  new  ropes, 
and  mends  the  sails.  He  made  a  jib  and  a  topsail  all  by  himself, 
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and  says  that  he  is  going  to  have  a  shot  at  a  new  mainsail.  John 
is  rather  a  handy  man,  even  for  a  Marine/ 

'  I  insist  upon  meeting  John,'  said  my  wife.  '  I  feel  that  I 
could  love  him.  Where  is  he,  Mr.  Grenville  ? ' 

'  He  is  at  Yarmouth,  living  in  the  yacht.  Mrs.  John  is  care- 
taking  at  Instow.  Mother,  Dad,  and  Betty  are  up  along  about 
a  mile  away.  I  will  bring  them  all  down  to  see  you.  Will  this 
afternoon  suit  ?  ' 

'  It  will.  Bring  them  all  to  tea.  We  will  have  it  in  the  garden 
here/ 

We  had  reached  this  stage  in  our  conversation  when  we  suffered 
an  interruption.  A  motor  bicycle  had  turned  from  the  high  road 
into  the  drive  leading  to  our  garden,  and  Peter  came  to  halt  at  our 
feet. 

'It  is  a  decent  jigger/  pronounced  he.  'Not  fast,  but  a  good 
climber.  I  have  been  to  Newport  and  back  on  top-gear  except 
for  the  climb  out  of  Carisbrooke/ 

'  Wasn't  that  rather  a  long  run  when  our  friend  here  was 
waiting  ? '  I  inquired  in  paternal  reproof. 

'  Oh,  he  doesn't  mind,'  replied  Peter  easily — he  did  not  even 
know  the  name  of  the  visitor  for  whom  he  vouched.  '  It  isn't  as 
if  it  was  his  own  bike/ 

We  were  a  large  party  at  tea.  My  whole  family  was  present, 
my  three  sons  and  a  small  daughter  who  do  not  enter  largely  into 
this  story.  They  took  possession  of  Betty  Grenville,  a  young 
lady  of  fourteen  who  had  cut  herself  loose  from  the  trammels  of 
sex.  She  wore  blue  knickerbockers  and  a  white  jersey,  and  her 
bare  head  was  closely  cropped.  Her  mother  apologised  for  her 
boyish  rig.  '  Betty  won't  wear  a  dress  except  on  Sundays.  Durirg 
the  week  she  insists  upon  ranking  as  a  younger  son/ 

My  temporary  cottage  by  the  sea  had  a  large  garden  set  some 
fifty  yards  back  from  the  main  road.  When  tea  had  been  dis- 
posed of  we  moved  from  the  shade  of  an  evergreen  oak  into  the 
full  blaze  of  the  afternoon  sun  and  revelled  in  the  warmth  of  it. 
Presently  the  children  disappeared,  though  Dickie,  torn  between 
the  claims  of  youth  and  of  politeness,  remained  with  us.  Mrs. 
Grenville  and  my  wife  drew  a  little  apart,  and  I  gathered  from  stray, 
floating  words  which  reached  me  that  the  fascinating  subject  of 
the  Blue  Marine,  Mrs.  John,  and  the  incompetent  servants  whom 
these  paragons  had  displaced,  wholly  absorbed  their  interests. 
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Every  now  and  then  my  wife  would  gasp  with  wonder  at  her  new 
friend's  luck  and  groan  with  horror  at  her  own  desolate,  Marine-less 
lot  in  life. 

Commander  Grenville  grew  upon  me  as  Dickie  had  done. 
While  he  talked,  laying  bare  his  Elizabethan  heart  as  frankly  and 
unconsciously  as  his  son  had  done  in  the  morning,  I  sat  almost 
silent,  enjoying  as  it  were  a  rich  feast. 

'  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  discover  what  fools  we  Devon  folk 
are/  proclaimed  Grenville.  '  We  have  fetched  and  carried  and 
fought  at  sea  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  doing  all  the  work 
while  leaving  the  Jews  and  the  Cockneys  and  the  Scots  to  grab 
all  the  plunder.  The  Navy  has  seen  its  opportunities  of  gathering 
in  treasure  cut  off  one  by  one,  yet  in  Devon  we  go  on  serving. 
Privateering  has  gone,  prize  money  is  going,  promotion  is  a  matter 
of  routine  and  seniority.  Seamanship  no  longer  counts.  Ships 
have  become  a  maze  of  pipes  and  wires.  Hydraulics,  electricity, 
and  steam  pressure  have  displaced  sea  craft.  The  more  we  learn 
the  less  we  get,  and  we  have  to  pay  for  our  own  teaching.  I  was 
right  glad,  after  twenty-one  years,  to  be  quit  of  the  Service.' 

I  said  nothing.  Dickie  softly  whistled  an  air  which  had,  I 
believe,  as  refrain  the  words,  '  Oh,  what  a  liar  you  are.' 

'  My  chance  and  Dickie's  came,'  went  on  Grenville,  '  when  my 
uncle,  old  Pine  Coffin,  left  me  all  his  savings.  I  was  a  commander, 
getting  one  pound  a  day  and  allowances.  I  had  a  wife  and  t\ 
children,  and  Mrs.  Grenville  and  I  between  us  could  not  must 
hundred  a  year  besides  my  pay.  The  old  man's  fifteen  thous 
pounds  seemed  to  me  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  1  saw 
what  it  meant  for  Dickie  here.  He  should  not  serve  an  ungrateful 
country  as  we  Grenvilles  had  done  since  the  first  of  my  name  sailed 
his  own  pinnace  out  of  Lyme  and  jammed  her  into  the  bloody 
welter  of  Sluys.  Old  Richard  Greynvile — as  he  wrote  himself — 
of  the  Revenge  is  of  my  blood  by  tradition,  though  the  Greenfields 
and  Granviles  also  lay  claim  to  him.  We  may  be  wrong — Greynvile 
was  Cornish — but  no  matter  ;  our  sea  record  is  unbroken  for 
more  than  five  hundred  years.  I  suppose  that  we  have  had  our 
day  and  become  out  of  date.  We  are  interesting  survivals  whose 
proper  place  is  a  museum  of  sea  curiosities.  Fighting's  our  job, 
not  the  management  of  an  engineering  workshop.  I  lost  a  de- 
stroyer once.  She  had  a  new  type  of  engines,  and  they  said  I  drove 
her  too  hard.  Her  back  broke.  The  clumsy  blacksmiths  ought  to 
have  built  her  stronger.  Though  the  court-martial  gave  me  back  my 
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sword,  the  Admiralty  wrote  Dick  Grenville  down  as  too  dangerous 
a  man  for  high  command.  It  likes  its  officers  to  be  sleek  and  safe, 
for  it  hates  awkward  headings  in  the  newspapers  and  inconvenient 
inquiries  in  Parliament.  When  the  Navy  becomes  swaddled  in 
politics  it  is  time  for  the  Grenvilles  to  clear  out.' 

I  went  on  saying  nothing.  Dickie  was  whistling  softly,  but 
his  tune  had  changed.  Half -forgotten  words  in  '  Pinafore '  were 
suggested  by  the  air — '  I  polished  up  the  handle  so  carefullee, 
that  now  I  am  the  ruler  of  the  Queen's  Navee.'  Grenville  puffed 
furiously  at  his  pipe. 

'  Lloyd's  is  a  fine  place,'  he  grunted  at  last. 

'  Fine,'  assented  Dickie — '  useful,  too.  We  cover  the  building 
risks  of  the  new  warships.' 

'  Don't  you  bother  your  head  about  warships,  Dickie,  my  son, 
except  in  the  way  of  business.  Business  is  the  thing,  making  money, 
spoiling  the  Egyptians  who  have  fattened  too  long  on  our  labour. 
One  must  move  with  the  times.  Business  is  everything  nowadays, 
and  we  have  stood  out  of  it  too  long.  But  Dickie  will  show  that 
a  sea-bred  man  can  beat  the  landsmen  at  their  own  dirty  games. 
He  will  beat  them  with  honesty  and  straight  dealing— things 
most  of  them  have  never  heard  of.  I  wouldn't  have  put  him  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  but  Lloyd's  is  dead  straight/ 

'  You're  right  there,  Dad,'  cried  Dickie  enthusiastically.  '  It 
is  the  straightest  place  in  the  world.  The  contracts  are  little 
initialled  slips  of  paper,  invalid  in  a  law  court  but  observed  as 
religiously  as  policies  signed  and  stamped.  The  honour  of  Lloyd's 
is  peerless.  I  have  known  brokers  pay  up  the  lines  of  insolvent 
underwriters  rather  than  return  a  "  name  "  as  that  of  a  defaulter. 
As  I  had  to  go  into  business,  I  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  being 
sent  to  Lloyd's.' 

'  You're  not  ragging  me,  Dick  ? '  asked  Grenville  anxiously. 

'  No.  I  speak  sooth.  Honest  Injun.  Hear  me  swear.'  The 
young  man  laughed  as  he  repeated  the  emphatic  declarations 
of  his  boyhood. 

'  Dick  does  not  exaggerate,'  said  I.  '  Even  the  Royal  Navy 
has  not  a  stricter  sense  of  duty  and  honour  than  Lloyd's.  The 
members  make  money,  but  they  make  it  honestly.' 

'  I  believe  you,  Copplestone, '  said  Grenville  soberly.  '  Your 
assurance  means  a  lot  to.  me.  We  have  never  soiled  our  hands 
yet.  Those  who  grub  for  gold  in  the  streets  usually  pick  up  a  lot 
of  dirt  with  it.  But  that  won't  do  for  Dick.' 
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The  man  turned  upon  his  son  a  look  of  extraordinary  affection  ; 
his  soul  for  a  moment  shone  out  of  his  eyes.  '  It  will  not  always 
be  easy  to  keep  clean,  Dick.  If  the  war  comes  some  day,  which 
my  friends  in  the  Service  speak  of,  you  won't  be  righting,  Dickie. 
You  will  be  at  Lloyd's,  wallowing  in  dollars.  But  they  mustn't  be 
ill-gotten.  In  war-time  even  the  most  honest  of  underwriters 
stick  up  their  insurance  rates  unduly  ;  they  seek  to  protect  them- 
selves, but  they  lay  an  intolerable  burden  of  high  prices  on  the 
weaker  ones  of  the  earth.  You  mustn't  do  that,  Dickie.  Charge 
fair  rates,  enough  to  cover  the  risks  and  yield  an  honest  profit,  but 
you  must  not  draw  blood  from  the  poor.- 

'  Of  course  not/  said  Dickie  simply. 

I  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  Oh,  these  two 
poor  childlike  upholders  of  forgotten  standards,  what  a  hopelessly 
unpractical  pair  to  struggle  with  the  modern  world  !  When  I  spoke 
it  was  to  divert  the  talk  into  other  channels. 

'  I  suppose,  Grenville/  said  I,  '  that  you  are  a  good  deal  out 
of  touch  with  the  New  Navy  ? ' 

'  Out  of  touch  ! '  cried  he  indignantly.  '  Out  of  touch  with  my 
own  Service  !  Why  should  you  think  that  of  me  ?  I  read  every 
naval  book  that  is  issued — Mahan,  Brassey,  Laughton,  Corbett, 
all  of  them.  Some  are  very  good,  others  sad  rubbish.  Then 
keep  up  with  my  old  friends.  They  are  captains  now,  or  admi 
There  has  not  been  a  year  since  I  retired  in  which  I  have  not 
a  week  at  Plymouth  or  Portsmouth  going  over  the  dockyards 
the  new  ships,  and  Dickie  has  often  been  with  me.  We  have  been 
in  the  turrets  of  an  Orion,  taken  trial  trips  in  34-knot  destroyers, 
and  gone  down  under  the  waves  in  a  submarine.  We  have 
the  wire- wound  thirteen -point -fives  built  at  Barrow  and  Parkh 
and  the  armour  plate  rolled  at  Sheffield.  We  have  seen  the 
pedoes  run  on  the  trial  range  in  Loch  Long.  In  my  time 
yards  was  their  extreme  range,  and  now  they  will  go  true  for 
miles.  There  is  nothing  that  Dickie  and  I  do  not  know  about 
New  Navy.  I  have  left  it,  and  Dickie  has  never  served,  but 
travel  everywhere  whenever  we  can  to  learn  of  all  that  it  is  & 
We  have  had  some  lively  trips  together,  eh,  Dick  ? ' 

'  Rather/  assented  he. 

The  man  astonished  me  more  and  more.  So  this  was  the  way 
in  which  he  sought  to  damp  down  the  naval  fire  in  Dickie's  blood 
and  to  reconcile  the  boy  to  a  life  of  business  ?  It  was  preposterous. 
But  what  could  I  say  ?  Their  lives  were  in  their  own  charge. 
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As  I  sat  and  heard  Dickie  and  his  father  rapidly  exchanging  their 
technical  experiences,  I  felt  greater  sorrow  for  Grenville  than 
for  his  son.  The  boy  was  at  the  beginning  of  life,  events  which 
even  a  blind  man  could  see  shaping  towards  a  future  cataclysm 
might  at  any  moment  hurl  him  into  his  own  true  place,  but  what 
had  the  future  for  Commander  Grenville  ?  For  twelve  years  he 
had  wasted  in  idleness,  twisting  ropes  of  sand  about  his  only  son. 
The  sand  would  fly  before  the  blast  of  war  when  it  came,  but  no  man 
nor  God  could  give  back  to  the  older  Grenville  the  good  years  that 
he  had  thrown  away.  I  was  roused  by  being  directly  addressed 
by  Dickie. 

'  Mr.  Copplestone,  asked  he,  '  when  can  you  come  and  see 
the  Revenge  ?  ' 

'  To-morrow  morning/  replied  I  promptly.  '  I  am  dying  to  see 
the  yacht  and  the  Blue  Marine  wrho  runs  her,  especially  the  Blue 
Marine.' 

'  Poor  old  John/  said  Commander  Grenville,  laughing.  '  He  is 
a  bit  of  a  trial  in  a  small  ship.  He  is  so  confoundedly  punctilious. 
There  is  a  line  between  the  officer  and  the  ex-sergeant  which  John 
will  never  cross.  Do  you  remember,  Dickie,  what  a  fuss  he  made 
when  the  Warrant  Officers'  Mess  was  washed  out  in  the  Race  of 
Portland  ?  ' 

'  I  do.  It  was  on  the  way  here  from  Instow.  We  sailed  from 
dawn  till  sundown,  but  lay  up  for  the  nights.  I  was  making  for 
Weymouth  Bay,  and  cut  the  Race  rather  too  fine.  The  tides 
meeting  threw  up  the  deuce  of  a  flurry,  and  before  I  could  get  clear 
to  starboard  a  big  sea  climbed  over  the  bowsprit,  poured  down 
the  open  forehatch,  and  flooded  the  Warrant  Officers'  Mess  where 
John  was  taking  his  tea.  We  hauled  him  out  half  drowned  and 
pumped  out  the  focYle,  but  until  it  dried  could  not  allow  him  to 
mess  or  sling  a  cot  there.  Then  began  trouble,  which  continued 
till  John's  own  quarters  were  dry.  We  could  not  get  him  to  enter 
the  Captain's  Cabin  or  the  Gunroom  except  as  a  servant.  When 
he  was  commanded  to  sit  and  eat  there  he  looked  unhappy,  said 
he  had  no  appetite,  stood  at  attention  in  a  corner,  and  just  starved. 
He  would  not  sleep  in  the  Cabin  or  outside  on  the  half-deck.  After 
fighting  for  hours  with  a  perfectly  respectful  but  perfectly  obstinate 
Marine,  we  allowed  him  to  eat  and  sleep  on  the  upper  deck.  Even 
then  he  would  neither  sit  down  nor  lie  down  abaft  the  mast  upon 
what  we  had  called  the  quarter-deck.  Both  Dad  and  I  were  much 
relieved  when  he  could  go  back  to  the  Warrant  Officers'  Mess.' 
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'  Captain's  Cabin/  murmured,  I,  'Gunroom,  Warrant  Officers' 
Mess.  For  a  six-and-a-half-tonner  your  yacht  seems  to  be  a  very 
commodious  vessel.' 

'  There  are  a  great  many  things  which  will  surprise  you  when 
you  come  to  inspect  the  Revenge.  She  is  no  ordinary  boat.  Some 
of  our  embellishments  have  never  quite  fitted  into  the  design. 
Though  we  sliced  away  the  foot  of  the  foresail  to  clear  the  gun 
mounting,  the  sheet  gets  fouled  sometimes  on  the  breech  lever. 
Then ' 

'  A  gun  !  What  does  a  peaceful  yacht  want  with  a  gun.  you 
most  incorrigible  creatures  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Nothing  would  persuade  me  to  give  up  the  gun/  declared 
Dickie.  '  It  is  among  my  earliest  recollections.  A  Hotchkiss 
three-pounder  ;  quite  out  of  date,  but  a  sweet  weapon.  We  fill 
the  cartridge  cases  ourselves.  We  fjre  it  when  the  Captain  comes 
aboard  and  always  at  sundown  when  at  sea.  It  makes  a  beautiful 
bang,  but  the  .black  powder,  which  we  mix  ourselves,  fouls  the 
rifling  something  cruel,  as  John  says.  He  is  the  Petty  Officer 
Gunlayer.' 

'  Pooh-Bah  was  a  sinecurist  beside  John/  I  observed. 

'  You  don't  yet  know  half  John's  ratings/  went  on  Die 
smiling. 

During  the  weeks  which  followed  we  saw  a  great  deal  of 
Grenvilles.    We  visited   the  yacht — of  which   more  hereaftt 
sailed  in  her,  and,  of  course,  my  eldest  boy  Peter  fired  the 
Equally  of  course  his  sister,  little  Jane,  fell  down  and  sci 
at  the  bang  and  then  wanted  to  fire  it  off  herself.     But  the 
of  the  Service  did  not  permit.    My  wife,  after  a  long  look  at  Jc 
declined  to  believe  any  more  in  his  virtues.     She  said  that 
was  a  wooden  image,  and  I  confess  that  he  made  a  like  impr 
upon  myself.    He  was  so  very  stiff  in  his  bearing,  and  his  face 
so  totally  swept  of  expression.     '  That/  explained  Mrs.  Grenvil 
'  is  because  you  only  see  the  Marine.     The  domestic  angel  is  hide 
from  you.    John  takes  a  lot  of  knowing/    As  knowledge  came 
time,  so  also  did  belief  return,  and  gloom  would  overwhelm 
wife  whenever    she    thought    upon    the    Grenvilles'    privilege 
'  I  don't  love  John  any  more/  she  would  declare,  '  and  a  ferns 
wooden  image  about  the  house  must  be  worse  than  a  male  or 
But  I  would  bear  their  detestable  faces  if  only  I  had  the  use 
their  hands  and  their  heads.' 
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Dickie  and  his  father  talked  to  me  freely  and  fully,  and  even 
then,  though  no  thought  of  this  book  bad  come  to  me,  I  set  down 
on  paper  little  incidents  and  scraps  of  conversation  which  now 
recall  them  both  so  vividly  to  my  mind.  When  that  happened 
which  seemed  fated  from  the  very  first,  when  they  had  fulfilled 
the  destinies  which  were  visibly  written  upon  their  foreheads,  I 
turned  to  the  notes  which  I  had  made  and  my  itching  fingers  groped 
for  a  pen.  I  loved  them  ;  they  are  dead,  both  of  them,  father 
and  son  ;  but  I  do  not  grieve.  Their  earthly  line  is  extinct,  but 
away  yonder  among  the  stars  the  two  Dick  Grenvilles,  last  of 
their  race,  have  met  that  first  one  of  their  known  blood  who  drove  ' 
his  pinnace  out  of  Lyme  into  the  bloody  welter  of  Sluys.  And  all 
those  others  who  for  near  six  hundred  years  have  served  England's 
kings  and  queens.  They  are  a  happy  company  of  Grenvilles, 
and  not  the  least  happy  is  that  last  of  his  gallant  line,  our  dear 
Dickie  of  the  borrowed  motor  bike  who  dropped  into  our  lives  that 
morning  by  the  sea  and  remains  in  our  hearts  imperishab)e. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  SAVING  OF  FRANCE   IN   1914. 

BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR   GEORGE  ASTON,   K.C.B. 

I. 

MR.  J.  W.  GERARD,  the  famous  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
has  done  a  great  service  to  the  world  by  publishing  his  book  '  Face 
to  Face  with  Kaiserism/  He  has  enabled  us  at  last  to  locate  the 
responsibility  for  the  German  policy  which  has  turned  Euroj 
and  much  of  Asia  and  Africa,  into  a  shambles  of  blood  and  hor 
for  nearly  four  years.  He  tells  us  that  the  one  force  in 
which  ultimately  decides  every  great  question,  excepting  the 
of  its  own  head,  is  the  Great  General  Staff.  After  describing  th( 
florid  and  glittering  building  in  the  Konigs-Platz  in  Berlin  which 
houses  the  Reichstag,  and  is  filled  during  session  time  with  '  a 
crowd  of  representatives  who  do  not  represent,  and  who,  like  monkeys 
in  a  cage,  jibber  and  debate  questions  which  they  have  no  power 
to  decide/  he  refers  to  the  unpretentious  block  of  buildings  on  the 
other  side  of  the  square  which  is  the  home  of  the  Great  General 
Staff,  who  '  wield  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  and  when  the 
Staff  decides  a  matter  of  foreign  policy  or  even  an  internal  measure 
that  decision  is  final/  It  is  true  that  the  Kaiser  can  dismiss  in 
disgrace  a  supreme  head  of  the  Staff  who  has  failed,  but  while 
the  head  of  the  Staff  may  fall,  the  system  always  remains,  '  an 
unknown  mysterious  power  it  is,  unchanging  and  relentless/  with 
'  its  own  spies,  its  own  secret  service,  and  its  own  newspaper  cens 
The  picked  officers  of  the  German  army,  the  inheritors  of  the  po> 
of  von  Moltke,  work  continuously  and  industriously  in  that 
pretentious  building  in  Berlin  and  '  watch  over  the  German  ai 
with  unseen  eyes.'  Under  present  conditions  the  Ludendoi 
Hindenburg  combination,  especially  if  backed  by  Mackensen, 
bend  the  will  of  the  Emperor. 

It  is  difficult,  almost  impossible,  for  any  of  us,  accustomed 
democratic  government,  to  realise  what  such  a  system  ni< 
or  why  seventy  million  people  should  be  willing  to  put  up  with 
In  the  old  days  I  think  we  were  rather  inclined  to  go  to 
other  extreme ;  some  classes  had  a  lurking  resentment  agair 
all   officers   in    uniform,   and   I   remember   coming    across   that 
sentiment  quite  early  in  my  career.     I  had  just  put  on  a  new 
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'  richly  laced '  mess  uniform  for  the  first  time.  Feeling  rather 
prpud  of  myself,  I  was  walking  up  and  down  after  dinner  on  a 
summer's  evening  in  the  grounds  of  the  R.N.  College  at  Greenwich. 
Some  men  were  passing  along  the  path  by  the  river,  and  they 
stopped  when  they  saw  me,  and  called  through  the  railings — 

'  Garn  ! — Who  pays  for  you  ?  you  brass-bound  ! '  (The 

remark  was  not  meant  to  be  offensive ;  it  was  only  rather  a 
lurid  way  of  putting  the  expression  'unproductive  expenditure,' 
so  freely  applied  to  the  fighting  Services  in  time  of  peace.)  The 
point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  the  contrast  between  the  attitude  of 
the  public  towards  officers  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  where 
they  put  up  with  the  harsh  and  haughty  dominance  of  their  own 
conceited  officer  class,  allow  themselves  to  be  knocked  about,  even 
cut  down  with  swords,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  entrust 
the  policy  of  their  country  to  their  Great  General  Staff. 

I  think  we  all  realise  that  it  is  to  our  advantage  in  time  of  war 
that  the  most  effective  use  should  be  made  of  our  armies  to  defend 
our  vital  interests  from  attacks  by  hostile  nations.  The  German 
system  of  government,  unpleasant  and  impossible  as  it  may  be  for 
any  but  a  '  cannon-fodder '  nation,  does  enable  those  who  control 
the  armies — the  strategists — to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
them.  In  a  German  war  all  national  effort  is  concentrated  and 
applied  in  the  first  case  to  a  single  object,  crushing  hostile  armed 
forces.  Success  in  accomplishing  this  task  places  hostile  nations 
at  their  mercy  for  a  time,  possibly  for  a  generation,  or  even  per- 
manently. Any  nation  which  a  German  army  can  get  at  has  to 
realise  that  safety  lies  in  one  weapon  only,  an  efficient  and  well- 
disciplined  army,  and,  given  such  an  army,  a  system  under  which 
it  can  be  used  to  the  best  effect.  The  art  of  doing  so  is  called 
strategy  until  the  forces  are  locked  in  combat  ;  tactics  is  the  art 
of  handling  those  actually  engaged  in  killing  each  other. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  word  '  Strategy  '  was  on  every- 
one's lips,  but  we  do  not  hear  it  so  often  now — possibly  because 
so  many  amateurs  took  to  the  dangerous  habit  of  prophecy,  and 
BO  became  discredited.  All  sorts  of  theories  were  prevalent  about 
different  methods  of  winning  the  war  as  alternatives  to  that 
very  difficult  way,  the  defeat  of  our  principal  enemy's  principal 
army.  Students  of  that  wonderful  book,  Charles  Kingsley's 
'  Water  Babies,'  compared  such  strategists  to  worshippers  of  the 
easy  route  to  success  which  Kingsley  calls  the  Great  Backstairs,  at 
the  foot  of  which  those  worshippers  lie  and  cry — '  Oh  Backstairs, 
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precious  Backstairs/  and  so  on  with  thirty  epithets  including 
'  economical/  '  comfortable/  '  reasonable/  and  '  demonstrable/ 
and  ending  with  '  potent '  and  '  ail-but  omnipotent/  There  are 
no  backstairs  that  lead  to  victory  in  war,  plenty  of  them  that 
lead  to  defeat. 

We  have  since  learned  much  about  strategy.  We  have  seen 
in  Russia,  Finland,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland,  Poland,  the 
Ukraine,  Bessarabia,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Rumania  that  by 
one  method,  and  by  one  method  only,  can  opponents  of  German 
aggression  be  delivered,  by  defeating  the  German  armies.  The 
original  strategical  plan,  brooded  over  and  hatched  in  their  un- 
pretentious building  in  Berlin  by  the  Great  General  Staff,  was  to 
crush  France  rapidly  by  hurling  an  immense  army  across  Belgium, 
although  the  German  Government  had  repeatedly,  up  to  July  30, 
1914,  bound  themselves  in  honour  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  that 
country.  The  plan  failed.  Sufficient  data  are  now  available  to 
trace  the  reasons  for  that  failure,  and  we  know  enough  to  enable 
us  to  follow  the  strategy  of  the  Allied  armies,  French,  British,  and 
Belgian,  which  saved  France  and  a  small  strip  of  Belgium  from 
the  invading  German  hordes. 

The  German  plan  has  been  disclosed  by  the  events.  The 
French  plan  can  be  gathered  from  books  by  M.  Hanotaux,  'L'Enigme 
de  Charleroi,'  and  '  Histoire  de  la  Guerre ' ;  from  M.  Pierre  Dauzet's 
'  De  Liege  a  la  Marne  ' ;  from  '  Charleroi/  by  M.  Fleury-Lamure  ; 
and  from  various  articles  in  French  magazines.  The  Belgian  plan 
is  clearly  described  in  the  report  compiled  by  the  Commander-ii 
Chief  of  the  Belgian  army  called  '  Military  Operations  of  Belgiui 
Defence  of  the  Country,  and  to  uphold  Neutrality.' 

The  plans  were  drawn  up  and  put  into  operation  in  each  of 
countries  by  a  General  Staff  that  had  been  in  existence  for  soi 
time.  Our  own  General  Staff  had  existed  for  less  than  ten  years, 
and  the  late  Mr.  H.  0.  Arnold-Forster  deserves  more  credit  than 
anyone  else  for  its  establishment.  The  '  teachers '  at  the  Staff 
College  at  Camberley  were  amongst  the  first  officers  selected  to 
join  it,  and  we  used  to  work  out  there  all  sorts  of  hypothetical 
plans  of  campaign,  probable  and  improbable,  including  plans  for 
upholding  our  Treaty  obligation  to  defend  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
if  that  neutrality  should  be  violated  either  by  Germany,  by  France, 
or  by  any  other  country. 

Candidates  for  the  General  Staff  in  all  countries  are  trained 
by  working  out  such  hypothetical  plans  ;  for  instance,  the  Belgian 
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General  Staff  used  to  hold  instructional  'Staff  Tours/  at  which 
Generals  and  Staff  Officers,  without  using  troops,  worked  out  all 
the  details  of  plans  for  moving  and  supplying  armies  over  selected 
areas  of  ground,  involving  the  study  of  various  strategical  and 
tactical  problems.  The  following  were  some  of  the  schemes  they 
worked  out :  In  1897,  1899,  1901,  1904,  1907,  1909,  and  in  1911 
plans  for  fighting  the  French  army  if  they  violated  Belgian  neutral- 
ity. In  1910  a  plan  for  fighting  the  British  army  if  it  was  landed 
in  Belgium,  the  attitude  of  the  French  being  doubtful,  and  that  of 
the  Germans  '  loyal ' — meaning,  presumably,  loyal  to  international 
obligations.  (What  an  awful  awakening  to  the  German  character 
the  stricken  Belgian  nation  has  had  since  that  year  !)  In  the  years 
1899,  1902,  1903,  1906,  1908,  and  1913  they  worked  out  plans 
on  the  assumption  that  Germany  violated  Belgian  neutrality,  and 
sent  her  armies  across  the  frontier. 

I  went  to  the  Staff  College  (as  a  '  teacher  ')  in  1904  and  stayed 
there  until  the  end  of  1907.  They  were  very  critical  years.  The 
General  Staff  for  this  country  was  started  during  that  period,  and 
about  the  year  1906  the  "Germans  disclosed  their  plan  by  railway 
construction  work  in  the  Aix-la-Chapelle-Malmedy  area,  which 
could  only  be  destined  for  the  concentration  and  detrainment 
of  vast  numbers  of  troops  opposite  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  At 
least  that  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  Staff,  and  of  those  of 
the  students  who  knew  their  Clausewitz,  and  the  fact  that  his 
writings  inspire  the  Great  General  Staff.  In  spite  of  the  well- 
known  sentence  of  Clausewitz — 'War  is  an  act  of  violence  that 
knows  no  bounds,'  and  his  opinion  of  international  law  as  a 
restriction  '  hardly  worth  mentioning/  I  must  confess  that  I  was 
one  of  the  last  to  be  converted.  I  knew  little  about  Germany, 
and  did  not  realise  that  the  Great  General  Staff  practically  governed 
the  nation,  using  the  Kaiser  as  their  mouthpiece.  I  thought  that 
the  people  had  something  to  say  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  Imperial  Chancellor  wielded  sufficient  power  to  act, 
as  Bismarck  did,  as  a  brake  upon  the  military  party. 

Those  of  us  who  realised  the  truth  also  realised  the  importance 
of  warning  our  own  nation  of  what  was  coming — a  difficult  and 
invidious  task  in  face  of  the  '  brass-bound  blank '  attitude  which 
some  of  the  British  people  and  their  representatives  adopted 
towards  officers  of  the  army.  As  we  were  serving  on  the  activa 
list,  it  was  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  make  any  direct  appeal 
to  the  public.  Lord  Roberts,  to  whom  we  were  all  devoted,  was 
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living  at  Ascot,  only  about  six  miles  from  Camberley,  and  we  put 
at  his  disposal  the  results  of  our  purely  academic  conclusions ; 
he  made  use  of  them,  as  did  a  few  other  men  of  influence  in  public 
life.  But  this  is  all  ancient  history  now.  I  only  mention  it  to 
impress  the  point  that  working  out  hypothetical  plans  of  campaign 
is  very  important,  even  if  the  possibility  of  their  ever  being  put 
into  operation  is  a  matter  for  argument.  Unless  the  problem  had 
been  studied  beforehand,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do 
what  we  have  done  to  try  to  keep  our  promise  to  preserve  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  we  should  have  been  powerless  to 
help  in  the  saving  of  France  from  the  German  sword  and  the  cruel 
horrors  which  accompany  its  employment. 

The  particular  strategical  problem  that  we  set  the  students 
at  the  Staff  College  to  work  out  generally  contained  the  following 
conditions  :  Germany  violates  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  France 
respects  her  promise  not  to  do  so.  Belgium  uses  her  army  to  the 
best  of  her  ability  to  maintain  her  neutrality.  You  can  assume 
that  the  British  nation,  and  those  responsible  for  British  policy, 
will  never  sanction  the  use  of  the  British  army  on  the  Continent 
in  any  operation  which  could  possibly  be  construed  as  aggressive. 
For  that  reason,  however  certain  we  may  be"  that  German  armies 
are  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Belgian  frontier,  not  a  man  must 
leave  the  United  Kingdom  unless  they  actually  do  cross  it,  and 
thus  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  which,  under  an  international 
covenant,  we  are  bound  in  honour  to  protect.  How,  under  these 
conditions,  can  the  British  army  best  be  employed  against  the 
Germans  ? 

I  think  the  '  man  in  the  street '  in  those  days  had  a  ve 
sort  of  idea  that,  if  the  Germans  did  as  we  expected  them  to 
the  best  way  to  use  the  British  army  would  be  to  send  it  up 
river  Scheldt  to  Antwerp.  As  a  nation  we  were  not  much  given 
to  the  study  of  geography,  especially  as  applied  to  military  problems, 
and  it  had  probably  occurred  to  very  few  people  that  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Scheldt  is  in  Holland,  so  we  could  not  adopt  that 
plan  without  violating  Dutch  neutrality.  Still  less  was  the  objection 
likely  to  be  raised  that  such  a  plan  would  be  strategically  unsound 
because  the  German  army  would  be  between  the  Anglo- Belgians 
and  the  French,  and  able  to  strike  a  concentrated  blow  against 
one  of  the  Allied  armies  without  the  other  being  able  to  come  to 
its  assistance.  Even  if  the  man  in  the  street  did  not  think  of  this 
plan,  I  can  vouch  for  it  that  some  of  the  Staff  College  students 
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did,  when  first  the  problem  was  set.  There  was  also  an  idea 
prevalent  with  a  section  of  the  public  that  our  army  would  be  able 
to  help  by  sitting  behind  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp,  ignoring 
the  lesson  of  Bazaine's  army  which  remained  in  Metz  in  1870. 

Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  we  worked  out  the  problem, 
amongst  many  others  affecting  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
different  combinations  of  Powers,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  way  to  help  would  be  to  get  our  small  force  in  touch 
with  the  left  or  northern  flank  of  the  French  army.  Being  only 
an  instructional  establishment  we  did  not  of  course  know  any 
secrets  about  our  real  policy,  or  about  where  the  northern  flank 
of  the  French  army  was  likely  to  be  found  in  such  an  emergency. 
Much,  in  fact  the  whole  plan,  would  depend  upon  the  time  it  took 
to  mobilise  our  army  and  to  send  it  across  the  Channel.  Much 
would  also  depend  upon  the  facilities  in  French  harbours  for  un- 
loading, and  upon  the  railways  leading  to  the  line  on  which  we 
proposed  to  deploy.  It  was  clear  that  time  was  of  most  vital 
importance,  even  more  so  than  it  is  at  the  outset  of  every  plan  of 
campaign.  We  were  obliged  to  assume,  as  I  have  explained,  that 
we  could  do  nothing  until  the  German  armies  had  actually  crossed 
the  Belgian  frontier,  which  would  probably  be  only  a  day  or  two 
after  the  order  to  mobilise  had  been  given,  and  in  these  circum- 
stances all  that  the  Anglo-French  armies  could  do  for  Belgium 
would  be  to  press  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  meet  the  German 
armies,  hold  them,  and,  if  possible,  force  them  back  across  their 
own  frontier. 

When  first  we  thought  about  the  problem  the  British  army  had 
an  Army  Corps  organisation,  but  by  1907  it  had  been  reorganised 
to  form  a  field  army  of  six  Divisions  and  a  Cavalry  Division.  We 
put  about  forty  students  on  to  the  problem  every  year,  giving  them 
all  the  data  we  could  get  hold  of  that  they  would  require — maps, 
charts,  descriptions  of  harbours,  railways,  &c.  both  in  France, 
in  Belgium,  and  in  England.  The  classes  were  divided  into  groups 
of  three  or  four  officers  who  usually  called  themselves  '  syndicates,' 
so  plenty  of  fresh  minds  were  brought  to  bear  upon  all  the  points 
likely  to  crop  up.  As  far  as  I  can  remember  the  average  con- 
clusion come  to  was  that  the  British  army,  as  matters  stood  in 
those  days,  could  not  be  in  position  in  the  field,  in  touch  with  the 
French,  until  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  order  '  mobilise '  had 
been  issued,  and  then  only  if  the  Government,  a  Cabinet  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  statesmen  holding  divergent  views  on  military 
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policy,  sanctioned  the  plan  at  once,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders  for 
its  execution  at  the  same  time  that  they  gave  the  mobilisation  order. 

To  trace  out  the  strategy  actually  adopted  we  must  now  turn 
to  the  Belgian  plan.  As  we  worked  it  out,  we  thought  that,  from 
the  strategical  point  of  view,  the  best  course  for  the  Belgian  army 
would  be  to  retire  before  the  invaders,  offering  all  possible  resistance, 
and  to  fall  back  approximately  to  the  westward,  or  north-west, 
so  as  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Franco-British  army  of  deliverance. 
But  we  thought  that  the  Belgian  troops  might  not  be  well  enough 
trained  and  equipped,  or  sufficiently  mobile,  to  execute  this 
manoeuvre  without  undue  risk  of  being  cut  off  and  surrounded. 
For  these  reasons  we  thought  that,  when  driven  back  by  the  over- 
whelming masses  against  them,  they  would  retire  to  the  northward 
to  their  fortress  at  Antwerp.  From  that  position  they  would 
be  able  to  undertake  operations  against  lines  of  communication, 
and  so  force  the  Germans  to  employ  forces  against  them  which 
would  otherwise  be  available  to  take  part  in  the  decisive  battle 
against  the  Franco-British  army.  If  the  Germans  were  driven 
back,  the  Belgian  army  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  threaten 
their  flank,  and  so  hasten  their  retreat.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Belgian  army,  after  a  very  gallant  resistance,  did  fall 
back  to  the  northward  on  Antwerp  when  the  German  invasion 
actually  took  place. 

The  Belgian  plan  was  described  in  detail  by  their  General  Staff 
in  1915.  Like  ourselves,  they  had  six  Divisions  in  their  field  army, 
and  they  also  had  a  brigade  of  cavalry.  Their  period  of  Draining 
was  very  short,  and  their  equipment  not  very  complete.  They 
had  no  heavy  mobile  ordnance.  Antwerp,  Liege,  and  Namur  were 
fortresses  for  which  garrisons  were  provided.  The  plan  was  to 
distribute  four  of  the  divisions  to  defend  their  different  frontiers. 
One,  in  case  of  violation  by  the  British  ;  two  to  watch  the  French 
frontier  ;  and  one  to  watch  the  German  frontier.  The  other  t\ 
in  reserve.  All  troops  had  orders  to  fire  upon  all  foreign 
of  whatever  nationality,  that  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Belgium. 

If  foreign  armies  crossed  the  frontier,  the  Belgians  had 
plans  for  dealing  with  them.  When  the  Germans  did  cross, 
Belgian  field  army  was  redistributed  to  meet  the  actual  situat 
One  division  was  already  about  Liege  to  oppose  the  Germans, 
one  about  Namur.  The  remainder  were  drawn  up  in  a  defensive 
position  following  approximately  the  line  of  the  river  Gette,  which 
crosses  the  routes  leading  from  Liege  to  Brussels  and  to  Antwerp. 
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This  seems  a  suitable  place  to  interpose  a  short  note  upon  the 
German  attempt  to  justify  their  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality 
by  the  plea  that  Belgium  had  already  mortgaged  that  neutrality 
by  a  '  convention '  with  England,  made  several  years  before  the 
war.  At  the  time  of  the  actual  violation  of  the  frontier  by  the 
German  army  no  such  plea  was  put  forward,  and  the  operation 
was  confessed  officially  by  the  German  Chancellor  to  be  what  it 
actually  was,  a  crime.  But  some  months  afterwards  the  Germans 
captured  some  Belgian  archives,  and  found  amongst  them  some 
notes  of  a  conversation  held  between  the  Belgian  General  Du  Came 
and  Colonel  Barnardiston,  the  British  military  attache  in  Brussels 
in  1906.  TJie  conversation  referred  to  the  possibility  or  otherwise 
of  the  British  army  being  able  to  help  the  Belgians  if  the  Germans 
should  violate  Belgian  neutrality.  The  actual  note  written  on 
the  document  ran  : — '  L' entree  des  Anglais  en  Belgique  ne  se  ferait 
qu'apres  la  violation  de  notre  neutralite  par  I'Alleniagne.'  It  will 
be  noted  that  1906  was  one  of  the  years  (see  above)  in  which  the 
Belgian  Staff  had  selected  Germany  as  the  possible  enemy  when 
working  out  hypothetical  plans  of  operations  at  their  Annual  Staff 
tour,  so  the  topic  of  conversation  was  a  perfectly  natural  one  at 
the  time.  In  1910,  four  years  afterwards,  they  worked  out  a 
similar  plan  against  any  British  army  violating  Belgian  neutrality. 

On  securing  this  document,  the  Germans  endeavoured  to  make 
out  that  their  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  had  been  justified 
by  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  formed  between  Belgium  and  Great 
Britain  against  Germany  !  In  order  to  make  out  their  case  they 
forged  the  expression  conversation  into  the  word  convention  by 
writing  Convention  Anglo-Beige  as  a  title  to  the  document.  The 
forgery  was  done  clumsily.  The  writer  managed  a  fairly  good 
capital  A,  with  only  a  slightly  German  appearance,  and  the  g 
in  Anglo  might  possibly  be  French,  but  about  the  g  in  Beige  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever — it  was  a  German  g.  Not  content 
with  that,  they  published  the  account  of  the  conversation,  pur- 
porting to  be  in  fac-simile,  but  omitting  the  note  given  in  French 
above,  which  provides  that  the  British  would  not  enter  Belgium 
unless  Germany  had  first  violated  her  neutrality !  The  fraud  has 
been  exposed  over  and  over  again.  Sir  Theodore  Cook  exposed 
it,  with  fac-simile  extracts,  in  his  book  '  The  Mark  of  the  Beast,' 
and  the  Belgian  General  Staff  have  exposed  this  and  other  German 
similar  activities  in  a  pamphlet  called  'Les  chefs  d'Etat-Major 
de  I'arm6e  beige  et  le  respect  de  la  neutrality.1 
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I  have  made  this  slight  digression  because  Count  Hertling 
and  other  prominent  statesmen  in  enemy  countries  have  lately 
had  the  audacity  to  revive  this  fable  to  try  to  justify  their  reten- 
tion of  Belgium  on  the  plea  of  guarding  the  Fatherland  ? gainst 
being  again  (!  !)  attacked  across  Belgian  soil !  1 

We  can  now  pass  to  the  French  plan.    They  probably  had 
several,  all  defensive,  and  did  not  intend  to  commit  themselves 
until  the  German  plans  were  disclosed.    We  need  only  consider 
the  strategy  that  was  adopted  to  meet  the  actual  conditions,  which 
included  a  German  invasion  of  Belgium  from  about  the  line  Aix- 
la-Chapelle-Malmedy.    While    defensive   in   the   sense   that    the 
French  army  was  to  wait  until  Germany  took  the  first  steps, 
French  intended,  if  the  German  army  did  attack,  to  push  forwf 
meet  them,  and  drive  them  back.     Originally  the  offensive  w* 
to  be  taken  on  about  the  frontage  extending  from  Belfort  to  N£ 
to  strike  at  the  German  army  advancing  between  Metz  and  Sti 
bourg,  and  the  elaborate  system  of  fortification  on  the  Fran< 
German  frontier  made  such  an  advance  possible  without  muc 
danger  of  being  taken  in  flank.     The  fortified  system  did  not 
extend  along  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier  ;  apparently  the  Germans 
were  given  credit  for  being  likely  to  keep  their  word  to  Belgiui 
But  when  the   German  plan   was  disclosed,  the  French  plan, 
affecting  the  northern  portion  of  the  line,  was  to  advance 
armies   (3rd  and  4th)  to  attack  the   Germans  coming  throi 
Belgian  Luxembourg,  and  to  employ  another  French  army  (5tl 
together  with  the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  to  attack  the( 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Meuse.    This  Anglo-French  force  was 
to  be  pivoted  on  the  fortress  of  Namur.     Such  was  the  French 
plan  on  August  20,  sixteen  days  after  the  Germans  had 
the  Belgian  frontier.    We  do  not  know  what  estimate  had 
formed  of  the  strength  of  the  armies  which  the  Germans  woi 
be  able  to  use  for  the  movement  through  Belgium.     As  far 
can  remember,  most  of  the  officers  who  worked  out  our  Staff  Colle 
schemes  up  to  1907  used  to  assume  that  the  Germans  would  depk 
an  army  of  about  two  corps,  certainly  not  more  than  three, 
the  line  Aix-Malmedy,  for  the  turning  movement  through  Belgii 
and  we  did  not  think  that  more  than  one  corps  would  be  likely 
march  north  of  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre ;    but  sii 

1  Prince  Lichnowsky's  revelations,  and  their  corroboration  by  others, 
possibly  open  the  eyes  of  the  German  people  in  time  to  the  perfidy  of 
rulers. 
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those  days  came  the  vast  increase  in  the  German  armies,  which 
required  a  wider  frontage  for  their  deployment. 

Now  let  us  study  the  actual  German  plan,  which  was  based 
purely  upon  military  effectiveness,  all  questions  of  honour  or  of 
international  obligations  being  definitely  and  deliberately  ignored. 

The  Great  General  Staff  have  been  freely  credited  with  what  is 
commonly  called  '  making  Paris  their  objective  '  in  their  strategical 
plan,  but  geographical  objectives  are  the  hall-mark  of  the  amateur 
strategist.  The  Great  General  Staff  are  not  amateurs.  The 
'  objective  '  against  which  the  German  armies  were  directed  was 
the  French  field  army.  Their  object  was  to  crush  it  completely, 
if  possible  to  surround  it,  and  bring  about  a  second  Sedan.  If  an 
army  is  struck  only  in  front,  a  complete  debacle  can  seldom  be 
brought  about.  The  defeated  army  retires  along  its  lines  of  supply 
and  very  soon  fights  again.  The  attackers  are  generally  too 
exhausted  for  vigorous  pursuit,  and  even  if  they  were  not,  their 
supply  difficulties  increase  with  every  mile  of  advance.  Under 
modern  conditions  the  heavy  weight  of  ammunition  to  be  brought 
up  adds  enormously  to  these  difficulties. 

The  German  plan  was  to  mass  an  immense  force  in  Belgium, 
north  of  the  rivers  Meuse  and  Sambre  ;  to  keep  their  intention 
of  doing  so  secret  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  hide  the  strength 
of  this  force  until  the  last  minute.  When  all  was  ready,  to  move  it 
round  in  a  wide  turning  movement  so  as  to  overlap  the  French 
army  (and  the  British  army  too,  if  it  intervened),  and  then  to 
swing  round  quickly  on  the  left  rear  of  the  allied  armies,  before 
provision  could  be  made  to  parry  the  blow.  This  turning  force 
was  composed  of  the  1st  and  2nd  armies,  which  seem  from  all 
accounts  to  have  contained  no  less  than  ten  army  corps.  Including 
the  German  cavalry,  and  the  one  army  corps  subsequently  left 
behind  to  watch  the  Belgian  army,  the  Belgian  General  Staff 
estimate  that  500,000  Germans  were  completing  their  assembly 
and  forward  march  in  Belgium,  north  of  the  Meuse  valley,  by 
August  18.  To  the  south  of  them,  three  more  German  armies 
(the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th)  were  crossing  Belgium  and  Luxembourg 
and  two  more  (the  6th  and  7th)  to  the  south  of  them  again.  The 
mission  of  these  last  was  to  drive  in  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
army,  so  that,  if  the  plan  succeeded,  both  flanks  would  have  been 
turned,  and  a  Sedan  would  have  resulted.  The  strength  of  the 
vast  host  to  be  employed  by  the  Germans  on  this  front  can  probably 
be  put  at  about  1,750.000. 
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Such  was  the  general  plan  ;  the  envelopment  and  destruction 
of  the  French  army  was  its  object,  not  the  occupation  of  Paris, 
which  would  have  resulted  automatically  as  a  token  of  success, 
and  would  have  had  a  political  rather  than  a  strategical  import- 
ance. All  depended  upon  military  success,  and  in  order  to  ensure 
this  every  possible  provision  was  made  to  forestall  all  difficulties 
and  to  ensure  secrecy  and  rapidity,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
whole  plan. 

The  heaviest  mobile  siege  train  ever  conceived  was  provided  to 
deal  with  the  forts  of  Liege,  Namur,  and  of  Mezieres,  which  was 
the  most  northern  of  the  fortresses  guarding  the  French  frontier. 
Verdun,  also  fortified,  was  to  be  invested,  thus  avoiding  the  del 
required  for  capture,  and  the  German  armies  were  to  sweep  roui 
that  place.  It  was  above  all  important  to  keep  secret  the 
strength  of  the  force  destined  for  the  wide  turning  movem( 
north  of  the  river  Meuse.  Cavalry  is  the  recognised  arm  for 
reconnaissance,  and  the  German  cavalry  were  preceded  by  infantry 
carried  forward  on  motor  transport  to  form  a  defensive  screen 
and  prevent  hostile  cavalry  from  pushing  through  to  get  informa- 
tion. A  preponderance  of  machine-guns  gave  a  great  advantage 
to  all  German  troops  that  might  be  thrown  on  the  defensive,  enablii 
them  to  hold  up  all  French  attacks  until  the  great  strategic 
turning  movement  hemmed  in  the  whole  of  the  opposing  armi( 
The  air  forces  and  their  equipment  had  been  developed  as  iapi< 
as  possible  in  order  to  gain  intelligence,  and  to  '  spot '  for 
guns. 

Such  were  the  German,  French,  Belgian,  and  British  strategi< 
plans  which  led  to  the  vast  struggle  with  which  the  war  open* 
on  the  '  Western  Front/     Offensive  on  the  part  of  the  Germai 
defensive  on  the  part  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Great  Britain, 
abandoning  all  moral  obligations  the  Germans  gained  great  milit 
advantages  at  the  outset,  but  they  failed  in  their  main  obje 
the  destruction  of  the  French  army.    France  was  saved.     I  pi 
pose  on  a  later  occasion  to  describe  how  this  result  was  broi 
about,  and  to  study  the  actual  execution  of  the  plans  after  th( 
were  put  into  operation.    France  was  saved  partly  by  the  tii 
gained  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Liege  forts  and  the  Belgif 
field  army  to  the  German  advance ;  partly  by  the  self-sacrifice 
the  little  old  British  army,  and  the  skilful  way  in  which  Sir  J( 
French  used  his  handful  of  troops,  standing  at  bay  in  the  path  of 
vast  German  armies  which  nearly  surrounded  them  ;   but 
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by  the  steadfast  and  skilful  strategy  of  Marshal  Joffre  and  his  army 
of  Frenchmen  defending  their  own  homes  and  their  national  exis- 
tence against  the  ruthless  hordes  of  invaders.  The  fall  of  Namur, 
and  the  forced  retreat  of  the  3rd  and  4th  French  armies,  upset 
the  whole  French  plan,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  when  the  British 
army  arrived  ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  French  forces  gave 
elasticity,  which  was  turned  to  good  account  by  a  great  leader, 
by  good  staff  work,  and  above  all  by  the  wonderful  spirit  and 
endurance  of  French  and  British  troops  fighting  in  a  just  cause. 

Again — I  write  this  in  March  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  war 
— we  see  France  threatened  by  German  hordes.  The  collapse  of 
the  Russian  army  enables  the  enemy  this  time  to  put  a  vast  army, 
greatly  exceeding  2,000,000  men,  in  the  field  on  this  front, 
compared  with  about  1,750,000  in  1914.  In  those  days  the  German 
armies  were  told  falsely  by  their  rulers  that  their  Fatherland  was 
in  danger  of  attack  by  '  encircling '  neighbours.  They  fought 
well,  and  they  endured  hardships  and  heavy  slaughter  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  fighting  in  a  good  cause,  to  defend  a  beloved  Father- 
land. Now,  at  last,  the  falsehood  has  been  exposed,  and  the  true 
war-aim  of  the  Great  General  Staff  has  been  confessed.  The  future 
will  show  x  whether  they  will  fight  as  well  for  the  '  rich  future '  at 
the  expense  of  other  nations,  now  put  before  the  German  nation  as 
an  ideal  by  the  Kaiser,  or  for  the  '  economic  development  in  every 
direction/  also  at  the  expense  of  other  nations,  announced  as  the 
German  ideal  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor  Count  Hertling. 

Against  them  stand  the  French,  fighting  still  for  the  security  of 
their  homes  and  all  they  hold  most  dear  ;  the  Belgians,  fighting  to 
deliver  their  own  land  from  continued  devastation,  and  their  people 
from  slavery  ;  the  British,  Canadians,  Australians,  New  Zealanders, 
and  South  Africans  helping  in  these  causes,  but  knowing  that 
their  national  existence  and  the  free  development  of  all  the  nations 
grouped  under  the  British  Crown  is  at  stake;  and,  we  hope, 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Americans,  fighting  for  their  national 
honour,  and  the  ideals  of  freedom  for  which  they  have  twice  before 
endured  vast  sacrifices  till  their  object  was  secured.  In  the  formal 
language  of  military  text-books,  the  moral  is  to  the  material  as 
three  is  to  one  ;  no  one  believing  in  the  influence  of  spiritual  forces 
in  human  affairs  can  doubt  the  ultimate  issue.2 

1  Written  on  March  20,  1918. 

*  The  Portuguese  should  also  have  been  mentioned  in  this  paragraph.  In 
course  of  time  other  allied  armies  will  doubtless  be  found,  if  necessary,  on  the 
Western  Front  in  Franc*. 
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Sooner  or  later  must  come  peace,  for  which  many  are  longing 
intently.  But  what  sort  of  peace  ?  A  German  peace,  based  on 
conquest  and  on  force,  and  providing  material  plunder  for  German 
commercialists  with  their  war  aim  of  '  economic  development  in 
every  direction '  at  the  expense  of  others  ?  A  German  peace  under 
the  perpetual  terror  of  the  German  sword;  wielded  by  the  Kaiser 
in  the  name  of  that  cruel  and  terrible  Moloch  he  has  set  up  for 
worship,  the  Good  Old  German  God  ?  A  peace  that  would  last 
only  for  a  few  years,  till  the  weak  could  combine  to  throw  off  the 
foreign  yoke  ?  Or  a  peace  based  on  fair  dealing  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all  nations,  and  for  all  individuals,  weak  or  strong  ? 

The  issue  will  depend  upon  whether  those  who  are  the  champions 
of  our  cause  in  the  great  Crusade  succeed  in  their  great  mission,  tl 
delivery  of  Belgium  and  other  small  nations,  and  the  saving 
France.     '  Us  ne  passeront  pas  ! '  is  a  more  inspiring  battle 
than  '  Economic  development  in  every  direction  ! ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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EACH  TO  HIS  TRADE. 
BY  RICHARD  CROSSGAR. 

THIS  is  a  romance  of  the  City  in  the  piping  times  of  peace.  The 
preface  is  necessary  to  disarm  the  criticism  of  readers  who  know 
only  the  City  of  Treasury  notes  and  lighting  restrictions,  of  petti- 
coats, uniformed  Methuselahs,  and  opulent  office  boys  in  the  first 
trousers  stage. 

Mr.  Ward  Billows — to  give  him  his  professional  name — was 
no  City  man,  but  a  fallen  star  from  the  firmament  of  seaside 
pierrots.  His  once  sentimental  tenor  voice  was  husky,  his  Trilby 
hat  was  weatherbeaten,  his  trousers  told  of  old  acquaintance  with 
another  pair  of  legs.  He  had  hung  his  harp  on  the  willow  tree 
and  become  a  collector  of  coins,  cigar  stumps,  and  other  odds  and 
ends  shed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  in  their  daily 
peregrinations  and  pursuits. 

He  sat  in  a  cobra-like  attitude  in  an  eastward-bound  tube 
train,  his  fingers  tightly  clutching  a  ticket  for  the  Bank  which  he 
had  found  under  his  couch  in  the  Park  that  morning.  His  eyes 
glittered  every  time  the  attendant  poked  his  head  into  the  car 
to  announce  the  next  stopping-place.  If  he  were  carried  past  his 
station,  all  the  tube  inspectors  and  all  the  tube  men  couldn't  have 
found  an  excess  fare  on  him. 

At  last  came  the  word  '  Bank,'  and  Billows  uncoiled  himself 
and  made  ready  to  spring.  This  he  did  so  opportunely  that  he 
was  first  off  the  car.  He  drew  a  breath  of  relief,  and  prepared  to 
take  things  as  became  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  but  the  crowd  swept 
him  before  it  into  the  waiting  lift.  The  liftman  closed  the  gates, 
and  chanted  his  warning  to  smokers  in  the  voice  of  a  muezzin 
calling"!  the  faithful  to  prayer.  Though  many  cigarettes  were 
alight,  Billows  saw  none  discarded  by  their  owners.  But  he 
marked  a  florid-faced  man  whose  heavy  moustache  foretold  an  early 
discharge  of  the  plump  Egyptian  that  glowed  beneath  it. 

When  the  lift  spurted  its  contents  into  the  corridor  above, 
he  was  at  the  florid  one's  heels.  Suddenly  the  man  stopped,  looked 
round  doubtfully,  and,  meeting  his  expectant  gaze,  demanded  the 
quickest  way  out  to  Cheapside. 

The  collector  of  things  faltered.    He  had  found  lost  wayfarers 
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an  unprofitable  class.  Often  had  he  patrolled  tube  corridors  and 
sown  the  seeds  of  knowledge  on  stony  ground.  But  this  man  had 
a  provincial  accent,  and  his  scarf-pin  suggested  financial  easiness. 

'  For  tuppence  I'll  put  you  on  the  spot,'  said  Billows  hoarsely. 
'  It's  out  of  my  way,  and  it'll  mean  a  bus  fare  to  the  office.' 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  A  torrent  of  passengers  from  the  Waterloo 
tube  tossed  them  apart,  and  the  deal  was  off.  Billows  was  borne 
up  a  staircase  and  flung  into  the  eddy  of  traffic  that  whirls  between 
the  Mansion  House  and  Bank  of  England.  He  licked  a  grimy 
forefinger  and  held  it  aloft  to  diagnose  the  breeze.  Then  he 
unbuttoned  his  faded  frock-coat,  as  a  yachtsman  slackens  his 
mainsheet,  and  drifted  down  Lombard  Street  before  the  wind 
of  chance. 

It  was  the  hour  of  the  dustmen.  The  litter  of  offices,  collected 
in  receptacles  on  the  pavement,  awaited  the  attention  of  the 
sou'-westered  landsmen.  Unsheathing  a  short  cane  from  his  coat 
sleeve,  Billows  delicately  stirred  the  contents  of  each  receptacle 
in  turn.  He  stopped  in  his  quest  to  stare  at  a  group  of  bank  officials 
who  were  furtively  transferring  mysterious  little  canvas  bags  from 
a  hand  trolley  into  a  closed  vehicle,  but  a  watchful  policeman 
jerked  his  thumb  and  requested  him  to  hop  it. 

Avoiding  the  eye  of  authority,  Billows  peeped  in  at  an 
door  through  which  came  the  siren  voice  of  coin,  and  gasped  at 
the  sight  of  a  cashier  ladling  gold  as  a  grocer  ladles  sugar.    Tl 
man's  face  seemed  joyless  behind  the  imprisoning  brass  rails,  anc 
peering   about,  Billows  perceived   a   monstrous  ledger  that  la} 
ominously  near  him.    In  that  book,  doubtless,  the  tale  of  the  sti 
was  set  down  to  the  uttermost  farthing.    Appalled  at  the  he 
of  a  life  spent  in  helplessly  tallying  other  people's  money,  Bilk 
spread  his  sail  and,  navigating  Gracechurch  Street,  left  the  Me 
of  bankers  far  behind. 

Carried  hither  and  thither  by  cross  currents  of  traffic,  he  los 
himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  lanes  and  alleys.  The  scents  of  spi< 
and  the  nourishing  aroma  of  coffee  filled  the  air.  Here  and  the 
pigeons  fed  leisurely  on  scattered  samples  of  grain.  Roi 
a  corner,  he  spied  a  thick  layer  of  rice  in  the  gutter,  and,  swoopii 
down,  scraped  up  a  pocketful. 

When  he  rose  he  saw  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  street  we 
a  hat.    Bareheaded  men  of  all  ages  bustled  about  the  thorougl 
fare,  or  conversed  hurriedly  in  groups  in  a  language  of  nods 
signs.    Processions  of  them  streamed  in  and  out  of  the  portals 
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lofty  offices  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  rumble  of  swing  doors. 
Billows  wonderingly  threaded  his  way  along  the  street,  his  Trilby 
tossing  like  a  lone  bark  in  the  sea  of  bare  heads.  At  the  corner 
he  read  the  name  of  Mincing  Lane.  He  turned  and  gazed  again 
on  the  scene,  recalling  tales  he  had  heard.  Stirring  tales  of  men 
who  gambled  in  grain  ;  of  cargoes  that  changed  owners  with  every 
knot  the  ships  sailed  ;  of  fortunes  made  and  lost  in  an  hour. 

He  retraced  his  steps,  and,  pausing  in  the  midst  of  the  hatlesa 
men,  slowly  raised  and  lowered  his  battered  Trilby  three  times  in 
the  strict  perpendicular.     It  was  his  tribute  to  the  dealers  and 
brokers  of  the  produce  market. 
'  Hullo,  Carusolo  ! '  said  a  voice. 

Billows  stiffened  like  a  pointer.  The  greeting  could  only  have 
come  from  Johnson,  a  former  acquaintance,  who  had  always 
mocked  at  the  pierrot's  art,  and,  when  disaster  befell  him,  had 
lent  him  ten  shillings  with  a  pitying  sneer  for  his  promise  of  repay- 
ment. The  sight  of  the  man  crossing  the  street  towards  him  struck 
Billows'  retina  like  a  jet  of  vitriol.  He  plunged  into  the  nearest 
procession  and  entered  the  spacious  portal  of  a  block  of  offices. 

He  found  himself  in  a  corridor  which  the  architect  had  planted 
with  numerous  swing  doors  in  a  relentless  vendetta  against  draughts. 
The  bareheaded  processions  seemed  to  salute  each  other  perpetu- 
ally as  their  hands  rose  to  the  push-plates.  A  backward  glance 
told  him  that  Johnson  was  in  pursuit.  He  flung  himself  madly 
forward,  hurling  the  swing  doors  aside  like  a  native.  Little  offices 
in  the  corridor  kept  opening  and  taking  toll  of  the  processions. 
He  increased  his  pace  as  the  crowd  thinned  ahead  of  him.  At 
length  he  saw  the  exit  to  the  next  street.  The  last  swing  door 
but  one  bore  the  warning  '  Push  lightly  '  in  red  letters,  but  Billows 
went  at  it  like  a  battering  ram.  It  seemed  to  vanish  at  his  touch, 
and  he  shot  through  and  fell  sprawling. 

Someone  laughed  as  he  rose.  'Here's  the  very  man,  fallen 
at  our  feet,'  said  a  voice. 

Three  men  were  coming  out  of  a  small  office  at  the  end  of  th« 
corridor.  The  foremost  approached  Billows. 

'  Do  you  want  a  job,  my  friend  ? '  said  he.  '  A  soft  one,'  he 
added  suddenly. 

With  the  tail  of  his  eye  Billows  saw  Johnson  in  the  distance. 
He  nodded,  and  his  questioner  turned  back  and  put  his  head  in 
at  the  office  door  for  a  moment,  then,  motioning  Billows  to  enter, 
he  went  off  hurriedly  with  his  companions. 
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Billows  shook  the  dust  off  his  frock-coat  and  gave  a  protesting 
shake  to  a  chronic  bagginess  in  his  left  trouser  leg.  He  tapped 
at  the  door,  which  bore  the  sign  '  Door  Patents  Ltd.'  on  a  paper 
strip  pasted  across  it,  and,  turning  the  handle,  entered.  The 
door  automatically  closed  behind  him. 

A  man  in  a  dazzling  silk  hat,  lavender  socks,  and  patent  leather 
boots,  reclined  in  a  chair.  He  wore  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 
Billows  could  not  see  his  face  for  the  soles  of  his  boots,  which 
rested  on  a  desk  in  front  of  him.  A  telephone,  three  monstrous 
bell-pushes,  and  a  pair  of  lavender  gloves,  completed  the  trappings 
of  the  desk.  Billows  stole  a  glance  round  the  otherwise  bare 
room,  then  removed  his  Trilby  and  coughed  inside  it. 

The  patent  leather  boots  parted,  and  their  owner,  a  yo 
man  with  a  dark  moustache,  surveyed  him  through  the  ope 

'  The  pushlightlies  let  you  down,  I  hear,'  he  drawled.     '  Coul 
have  a  better  introduction  to  the  Syndicate.    What's  your  trouble 

'  A  job,'  said  Billows,  gazing  round  the  cobwebbed  walls  ;  '  th 
told  me  there  was  one  waiting.' 

'  What  can  you  do  ? ' 

'Anything  that  pays  without  hurting,'  said  Billows  huskily. 
'  I'm  done  with  troubly  toil.  I  drew  a  big  income  in  coppers  on 
the  beach  before  my  voice  went ;  but  gold's  easier  to  count.  It 
'ud  suit  me  to  be  one  of  the  bareheaded  nobs  in  the  Lane  outside.' 

The  other  looked  at  him  sharply.     '  You've  come  to  the  wro: 
shop,  my  friend.    We're  door  experts  here,  not  market  operat 

'  If  there's  any  money  in  doors ' 

'  Hatfuls.' 

The  speaker  swung  his  feet  off  the  desk,  and  lighted  a  cigar 

'  The  road  to  wealth,'  he  resumed,  '  is  paved  with  small  pro 
and  big  turnovers.    Think  of  something  that  everybody 
and  try  to  get  a  trifle  out  of  it ;   it'll  soon  mount  up.    Now,  w 
is  everybody  doing  every  day  in  the  City  ? ' 

'  Chasing  oof,'  said  Billows. 

'  No.    Pushing  doors.    Think  of  the  thousands  of  doors, 
imagine  a  small  royalty  on  every  one.' 

Billows  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  eyes.     '  At  a  hal 
a  push,'  he  reflected *aloud,  '  it  'ud  mean  a  big  thing.' 

'  Fold  your  wings  of  fancy,  my  friend.  We're  patent  holders 
not  pirates.  We^re  out  to  please  the  public  by  opening  doors 
for  them.  When  they  get  used  to  the  convenience  they  won't 
do  without  it.' 
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'  I  did  a  bit  of  pushy -push  myself  this  morning,'  said  Billows, 
appreciating  the  point. 

'  Exactly.  In  the  City  there  are  scores  of  public  corridors  like 
this,  and  streams  of  people  through  them.  You  could  walk  from 
Mark  Lane  to  the  Stock  Exchange  on  a  wet  day  without  opening 
an  umbrella.  Think  of  the  cost  of  wear  and  tear  to  property  owners. 
Then  the  West  End.  Think  of  the  big  stores  on  sale  days,  and 
meal  times  in  the  restaurants.  The  saving  in  door  porters'  wages 
alone  would  pay  our  royalties  fifty  times  over.  I  tell  you,  the 
Syndicate  has  a  big  thing  on.' 

'It's  a  beautiful  idea — the  pushlightlies,'  said  Billows,  rubbing 
his  nose  with  his  Trilby. 

'  Well,  look  here,'  said  the  other,  glancing  at  his  watch.  '  I 
want  a  temporary  assistant  in  the  works  department.  It's  a 
watching  job  only.  Ten  bob  a  day,  and  either  side  can  break 
the  engagement  on  spot.' 

'  I'll  take  it,'  said  Billows. 

'Start  in,  then.  Put  your  hat  on  the  mantelpiece.  We've 
got  a  contract  for  this  building,  and  we're  experimenting  with 
two  doors  this  end  of  the  corridor.  In  a  minute  or  two  a  crowd 
of  dealers  will  come  through  to  the  sale  rooms.  You'll  keep  obser- 
vation at  the  door  there  and  report  progress.  It's  the  cantilever 
principle  worked  by  a  modest  electric  current,  and  we're  testing 
the  strength  of  battery  required.  Don't  want  to  overdo  it  and 
throw  money  away.' 

The  new  assistant's  arms  and  legs  described  a  St.  Andrew's 
Cross  as  he  made  a  pierrot  bow.  He  took  his  post  at  the  door. 
Presently  his  head  reappeared  in  the  room. 

'  It's  working  beautiful,  chieftain,'  he  exclaimed.  '  There's  an 
office  boy  playing  catchee  monkey  with  it.' 

The  chieftain  had  picked  up  the  telephone  receiver.  '  Which 
door  ?  '  he  snapped. 

'  The  one  at  the  street.' 

'  Order  him  away,  but  don't  leave  your  post,  and  look  out 
for  the  crowd.' 

When  Billows  looked  in  again  to  report  progress  the  chieftain 
was  hanging  up  the  receiver. 

'  Both  doors  going  like  clockwork,  chieftain.  Crowd  in  the  offing.' 

A  roar  of  laughter  came  from  the  corridor,  and  Billows  popped 
his  head  out  again,  and  reported  that  somebody  had  done  a  lovely 
swallow  dive. 
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'  Watch  for  an  old  gentleman  with  a  white  hat  and  side- whiskers,' 
said  the  chieftain.  '  I  want  to  see  him  come  a  cropper.' 

Billows  promised,  and  presently  his  head  appeared  again.  '  Two 
or  three  of  'em  have  done  kangaroo  turns,  but  they're  mostly 
getting  artful.' 

'  Look  out  for  White  Hat.     Never  mind  the  others.' 

Billows  saw  him  in  the  distance,  easily  distinguishable  in  the 
bareheaded  procession  which  had  thinned  perceptibly.  He  swung 
along  the  corridor,  a  dignified  figure,  his  tall  white  hat  tilted 
forward  at  a  pronounced  angle.  He  flung  up  his  chin  decisively, 
as  the  red-lettered  notice  caught  his  eye,  and,  without  breaking 
step,  came  majestically  through  the  door. 

'  No  sport— he's  through  Number  One,'  said  Billows  over  his 
shoulder. 

The  chieftain's  forefinger  hung  for  a  second  above  one  of  the 
bell-pushes  on  the  desk,  and  then  descended.  There  was  a 
shout  at  the  street  exit  as  three  men  collided.  The  next  moment, 
they  were  heaving  at  the  door,  which  resisted  their  efforts  to  open 
it.  Billows  thrust  a  scared  face  into  the  room,  only  to  be  waved 
back  to  his  post. 

'  Watch  White  Hat,  man,  and  don't  get  flurried.' 

White  Hat  stood  in  the  corridor,  in  which  a  little  crowd  had 
gathered,  his  hands  thrust  in  the  pockets  of  his  check  trousers, 
his  head  thrown  back  to  observe  the  struggle  at  the  door.  Presently 
he  turned  with  a  snort  and  hurried  back  along  the  corridor.  Billows 
reported  his  movements  in  a  whisper,  and  immediately  afterwards 
White  Hat  swung  round  in  his  stride  as  a  cheer  at  the  street 
announced  the  opening  of  the  door. 

'  Is  he  coming  back  again  ?  '  inquired  the  chieftain. 

'  Yes — fast,'  answered  the  assistant. 

But  White  Hat  was  just  too  late.    When  he  raised  his 
to  the  door,  which  had  rolled  to  a  moment  before,  it  did  not  yi 
He  thrust  at  it  twice,  then,  with  an  angry  exclamation,  set  off  do 
the  corridor  again,  only  to  find  Number  One  stuck  fast,  and  peo 
making  signs  to  him  through  the  glass  panels  to  lend  a  hand  f 
his  side.    He    shook  his  side-whiskers    wrathfully,  and    to  t 
astonishment  of  the  watchers  leaped  about  and  started  to  run  b 
Number  Two  was  working  freely  once  more. 

Half  a  dozen  loping  strides  he  took,  and  came  to  a  sudden  sto 
The  people  were  coming  through  Number  One  behind  him  ! 
looked  from  one  door  to  the  other,  suspicion  chasing  the 
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from  his  face.  Then  he  fell  in  stealthily  behind  one  of  the  groups 
hurrying  towards  Number  Two.  Before  he  could  reach  it  the  door 
jammed  again.  He  glared  about,  and  his  eye  fell  on  Billows  and 
the  staring  paper  sign  on  the  office  door  behind  him.  He  approached 
menacingly. 

'  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  monkey  tricks  ?  '  he  demanded, 
his  tilted  hat  suggesting  to  the  dismayed  assistant  the  horn  of  a 
rhinoceros. 

The  chieftain's  voice  came  from  the  interior.  '  Ask  the  gentle- 
man to  step  inside.' 

White  Hat  plunged  into  the  office,  and  Billows  had  only  time 
to  squeeze  himself  through  before  the  door  closed  silently. 

'  You,  Baxter  ! '  cried  the  visitor  in  astonishment. 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hardcastle.'  The  speaker  rose  and  placed 
his  chair  at  the  side  of  the  desk.  '  Won't  you  sit  down  ?'  he  drawled. 

'  Certainly  not !  I  have  you  and  your  concerns  served  up  at 
breakfast  every  morning,  sir,  and  I'm  surfeited  with  you.' 

'  Ah,  how  is  Lucy  ?  '  said  the  younger  man  pleasantly. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  choked.  '  How  dare  you,  sir  !  Haven't  you 
been  seeing  her  recently  in  defiance  of  my  orders,  and  yet  you  dare 
to ' 

'  Only  on  business,  sir.  She  put  a  little  money  into  one  of 
our  inventions.' 

'  So  that's  your  new  line,  is  it  ?  No  wonder  I  couldn't  get  it 
out  of  her !  Inventions ! '  Mr.  Hardcastle  swept  the  room  with 
a  glance  of  scorn,  then  his  face  darkened  suddenly.  '  Is  this 
ridiculous  door  patent  your  invention  ? '  he  said  thickly. 

'No,  my  partner's.  We're  doing  rather  well  with  it  in  the 
West  End ;  it's  going  to  be  a  big  thing.  Sorry  if  you've  been 
inconvenienced  this  morning,  but— do  sit  down  and  I'll  explain.' 

Mr.  Hardcastle  took  off  his  hat  and  put  it  on  again  at  a  more 
threatening  angle  than  before. 

'  If  you've  made  me  miss  the  sale  you'll  suffer  for  it,'  he  said 
in  a  shaking  voice.  '  Once  more,  sir,  I'm  going  to  try  those  swing 
doors.  On  your  peril  you'll  play  me  further  tricks.' 

Billows  shivered  and  stared  desperately  at  the  chieftain;  he 
saw  jail  for  both  of  them  before  the  business  ended,  and  wished 
he  had  remained  out  of  harm's  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 
Baxter  picked  up  the  telephone  and  carelessly  placed  it  on  one 
of  the  bell-pushes. 

'  You  needn't  tug  at  that  door,'  he  said,  '  it  won't  open.    Sit 
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down  and  be  sociable.     Ypu're  going  to  be  a  happy  father-in-law 
at  twelve-thirty.' 

Mr.  Hardcastle  dropped  the  handle  and  stared.    For  the  first 
•  time  he  noticed  Baxter's  festive  attire,  and  it  told  him  more  than 
his  words.    But  the  thing  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  believed. 

'  You're  dressed  for  the  part,'  he  said  sarcastically,  '  but  you 
can't  play  Lochinvar  without  the  lady.' 

The  telephone  bell  rang  sharply,  and  Baxter  held  up  a  warning 
finger.  Billows  watched  him,  fascinated ;  it  would  not  have 
surprised  him  to  see  a  cloud  of  vapour  issue  from  the  receiver  and 
materialise  into  the  fair  Lucy,  like  the  genii  of  Arabian  Nights. 
Mr.  Hardcastle  gave  a  last  despairing  wrench  at  the  door-handle, 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  sighed ;  he  was  apparently  past 
astonishment. 

But  Baxter  merely  held  the  receiver  to  his  ear  for  a  second, 
answered  '  Right ! '  and  then  turned  an  inquiring  gaze  on  his 
unwilling  guest. 

'  If  you  wanted  to  buy  Gum  Arabic,'  he  said,  '  you  needn't 
hurry  away.  I've  picked  up  all  the  parcels  in  the  sale.  Didn't 
you  know  I  was  still  running  my  old  job  ? ' 

Mr.  Hardcastle  swore  an  oath  so  neat  and  devastating  that 
Billows  marvelled  where  a  dignified  gentleman  could  have  learned 
such  language. 

'  This  is  a  trap,'  he  went  on,  '  a  dishonest  trick.  I'll  have  you 
kicked  oil  the  market  for  it.' 

'  And  get  laughed  off  yourself !  Fancy  the  dark  horse  of  the 
market  complaining  of  tricks  !  Who  pops  in  at  sales  at  the  eleventh 
hour  and  fifty-ninth  minute  when  nobody  expects  him  ?  Who 
sledgehammers  the  small  dealers  if  they  put  a  toe  on  his  garden 
path  ?  Tut,  tut,  .my  worthy  father-in-law  that  is  to  be  !  He 
the  beam  out  of  your  own  optic  ! ' 

'  Drop  this  misplaced  levity,  Baxter,  and  come  to  the 
What  game  are  you  trying  to  play  ? ' 

Baxter  motioned  to  the  chair,  and  lit  a  cigarette.  '  I'm  as 
keen  as  vinegar  on  putting  John  Hardcastle  in  a  hole,'  he  said 
between  the  puffs,  '  but  a  father-in-law  is  a  different  proposition.' 

Mr.  Hardcastle  stared  at  him  impassively  for  a  moment,  and, 
taking  the  chair,   removed  his  hat   and  mopped  his  brow  with 
excessive   thoroughness.    Then   he   looked   shrewdly   at    Baxter, 
who  had  perched  himself  on  the  corner  of  the  desk. 
*  Out  with  it,  Lochinvar,'  he  said  sharply. 
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'  It's  this  way.  I've  made  a  corner  in  Gum  Arabic,  you've 
got  one  in  Lucy.  It's  to  our  mutual  advantage  to  do  a  deal.  The 
dear  girl  insisted  on  your  ^consent  to  the  little  affair  at  twelve- 
thirty.  You  said  once  that  you'd  consent  on  the  day  I  bested 
you  in  an  operation  ;  you've  probably  forgotten  it,  but  she  hasn't. 
Well,  the  day  has  come,  and  she'll  take  the  deed  for  the  word  ;  but 
I  fancy  she'd  be  happier  to  hear  the  word.  What  about  giving 
her  your  blessing  by  telephone  ? ' 

The  elder  man  shifted  his  position  in  the  chair  and  contem- 
plated his  boots.  '  What  about  the  other  side  of  the  bargain  ? '  he 
inquired. 

'  You  can  have  the  Gum  Arabic  at  sale  price.  Nobody  need 
ever  know  I  didn't  buy  it  for  my  father-in-law.  Dark  Horse's 
reputation  will  go  up  one.' 

Dark  Horse  caressed  a  side-whisker  thoughtfully ;  a  smile 
flickered  about  his  lips. 

*  '  You're  an  artful  rascal,  Baxter,'  he  said  at  last.  '  You 
should  have  stuck  to  the  market  and  left  this  cranky  patent 
business  alone/ 

'  That's  all  right.  I'm  only  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  door 
line.  Our  Works  Surveyor  is  sick  to-day,  and  I've  been  taking 
charge  of  his  crib  here,  but  I  don't  seem  cut  out  for  the  job.  You'll 
see  nie  back  full  blast  on  the  market,  never  fear.' 

Mr.  Hardcastle  slapped  his  knee  with  decision.  '  It's  a  deal 
then,  Dick,'  he  said.  '  I'll  give  something  more  than  my  blessing  ; 
I'll  come  along  myself  and  give  her  away.  Pass  the  telephone.' 

'Not  yet,'  exclaimed  Baxter,  stooping  to  open  a  drawer  in 
the  desk.  '  In  fifteen  minutes  I'm  to  call  her  up  at  a  certain  place. 
Meantime  we'll  crack  a  bottle  ;  I've  got  a  couple  stowed  away  here.' 

Billows  had  marked  the  turn  of  events  with  relief  and  delight. 
Romance  never  failed  to  stir  his  artistic  soul,  and  with  a  vague 
feeling  that  he  ought  to  assist  in  celebrating  the  happy  ending, 
he  slipped  his  hand  into  his  pocket.  Baxter  had  set  glasses  on 
the  desk,  and  was  cutting  the  wire  of  a  bottle  of  Sillery,  when  a 
shower  of  rice  descended  upon  him  and  his  imminent  relation. 
Both  men  shouted  in  alarm,  and  then  Baxter  burst  into  laughter. 

'  It's  my  comic  assistant.  I'd  forgotten  him.'  He  poured  out 
three  glasses,  and  beckoned  to  Billows. 

The  assistant's  eyes  glistened  as  he  gulped  down  the  wine. 
'  Many  happy  returns,  chiefty,'  he  said  thickly. 

'  Now  you  be  oS,  my  friend,'  said  Baxter.     '  I  discharge  you- 
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Here's  your  day's  pay — you  can  change  that  at  the  post-office, 
man !  I  want  all  the  loose  cash  I  can  lay  hold  of  to-day.' 

Billows  took  the  ten-shilling  postal  order  with  trembling 
fingers  and  staggered  out  into  Mark  Lane.  The  street  swam 
before  him,  and  as  he  pursued  his  unsteady  course  there  floated 
into  the  field  of  his  vision  the  figure  of  Johnson,  and  a  voice  fell 
on  his  ears  as  if  from  a  great  distance. 

'  Good  old  Carusolo  !  I  knew  you'd  turn  up  trumps.  Excuse 
me  now,  I've  got  to  be  off.' 

Billows  felt  the  postal  order  slip  through  his  fingers,  and  his 
foolish  smile  died  away.  He  made  an  heroic  effort  to  follow  the 
despoiler,  but  Johnson  was  lost  in  the  kaleidoscopic  street. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Baxter,  speeding  along  Eastcheap  in  a 
taxi-cab,  saw  his  late  assistant  clinging  to  the  brass  rail  that 
protected  the  saloon  door  of  the  Harp  and  Crown.  He  nudged 
his  prospective  father-in-law  who  sat  beside  him,  and  laughed. 

'  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,'  he  said,  '  the  fellow  did  say  he 
was  a  singer  of  some  sort.' 

Billows  was  just  then  clearing  his  throat.  A  moment  later 
he  raised  his  wreck  of  a  voice  in  the  opening  bars  of  '  Thora ' — 

'I  stand  alone  in  the  North  land/ 
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[ON  September  28,  1914,  the  writer  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Germans.  The  enemy  had  successfully  attacked  the  shallow 
trench  where  he  lay  at  the  edge  of  a  wood.  A  tree,  snapped  off 
by  shell-fire,  fell  upon  him  and  injured  his  leg,  pinning  him  down 
for  twenty-four  hours.  After  scraping  away  the  earth  with  his 
free  hand,  he  at  last  got  clear,  and,  hobbling  away  in  search  of 
water  for  other  wounded  men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  German 
Medical  Corps,  and  was  taken  to  headquarters — a  farmhouse. 
Here  he  was  questioned  by  an  intelligence  officer,  who,  in  a  rage 
at  learning  nothing,  '  told  me  more  about  the  movements  of  my 
own  brigade  than  I  knew  myself,  from  when  we  mobilised  up  to 
that  very  day,'  and,  finally,  purple  with  fury  at  some  remarks  on 
the  Kaiser  in  a  friend's  letter,  and  the  conscious  smile  on  the  face  of 
his  prisoner,  '  he  called  me  everything  from  a  pig  to  a  pickpocket ; 
threw  my  letters  at  me,  and  stalked  off  with  the  others,  muttering 
"  Huh  !  Englander  !  Schweinhunde  !  "] 

I  was  left  standing  where  I  was  for  a  few  moments,  when  a  tall 
Uhlan  approached  me,  saying  in  good  English,  '  Where  do  you 
come  from  ?  '  I  was  dumbfounded,  and,  on  my  not  replying,  he 
said '  You  come  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  don't  you  ?  '  I  said '  Yes/ 
'  I  thought  so/  said  he.  '  I've  seen  you  several  times  on  Hunny 
Hill,  Newport.  You  are  a  music-hall  artist.  I  have  seen  you  giving 
turns  several  times  at  Cowes  and  Hyde.  I  saw  you  once  at  Medina 
Hall  and  once  at  the  Palace,  Newport.'  He  then  offered  me  some 
cigarettes.  I  thought  of  my  dignity,  and  answered  '  Thank  you, 
but  I  have  some  English  cigarettes.'  '  I  suppose  you  prefer  those 
to  Continental  cigarettes  ?  '  said  he.  I  replied '  Infinitely  ! '  I  felt 
that  I  had  scored  one. 

Just  then  I  heard  an  altercation  on  my  right,  and,  on  turning, 

I  saw  three  or  four  Uhlans  violently  jabbering  with  threatening 

gestures  at  another  Britisher.     I  looked  a  little  closer  and  recognised 

;  him  as  a  man  belonging  to  my  own  regiment,  whom  I  knew  very 

well.    The  Uhlans  seemed  as  though  they  would  have  liked  to 

tear  him  ^imb  from  limb,  but  he  stood  there  with  a  perfectly 

,  impassive  countenance.    This  seemed  to  infuriate  them  all  the 

|  more,  especially  one  big  Uhlan,  who  stepped  back  a  few  paces, 

grabbed  a  lance  that  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  and,  pointing  it 
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towards  my  friend's  head,  rushed  at  him.  The  Englishman,  seeing 
what  was  coming,  suddenly  sprang  to  attention,  and  the  lance  just 
missed  the  top  of  his  head  and  stuck  into  the  door  at  the  back  of 
him.  This  caused  a  roar  of  laughter  from  all  the  Germans  in  the 
courtyard,  staff  officers  and  all ;  but  the  Englishman  never  for  a 
second  relaxed  his  position  of  attention. 

The  laughter  having  somewhat  subsided,  the  big  Uhlan  then 
stepped  forward  and  pulled  the  lance  out  of  the  door.  This  done 
the  Englishman  went  smartly  through  the  motions  of  stand  at 
ease,  pulled  a  dirty^handkerchief  from  his  sleeve,  and  wiped  his  nose 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  frightfully  bored  with  a  very  uninter- 
esting piece  of  acting.  I  would  have  liked  to  rush  forward 
and  shake  hands  with  him,  but  I  dared  not.  So  I  shouted  '  Good 
boy,  Dick  ! '  He  looked  round  quickly  and,  when  he  saw  me,  his. 
face  changed  immediately,  and  with  a  cheery *grin  he  said  'Wot 
cheer  ! '  One  of  the  officers  then  came  forward  and  bawled  at  me,, 
saying  '  Nicht  sprechen  !  '  which  I  took  as  an  order  not  to  speak. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  wizened  face,  which  appealed  to  my 
sense  of  humour,  and  I  could  not  help  giving  vent  to  this.  I  replied 
very  quickly,  so  that  none  of  the  Germans  who  spoke  English  could 
understand — '  All  right,  old  frosty  face  ! '  At  this  he  barked  at  me 
a  bit  more,  and  stalked  off,  muttering  more  curses  on  Englanders. 

Soon  after  this,  an  escort  of  Uhlans  was  ordered  to  take  us 
farther  'down  the  road  to  Laon.  Whilst  they  were  preparing,  my 
would-be  friend,  the  Uhlan,  endeavoured  to  engage  me  in  conversa- 
tion again,  telling  me  that  we  were  to  be  taken  to  where  his  squadron 
of  Uhlans  was,  and  they  would  supply  an  escort  for  us  to  Laon.  At 
the  same  time  he  warned  me  not  to  try  to  et-cape,  or  1  would  be 
shot  immediately,  and  advised  me  to  tell  all  the  other  Englishmen 
that  I  came  across  down  the  road.  I  said '  Thanks  !  1  know  what 
to  expect  when  trying  to  escape,  if  not  successful,  and  so  do  all 
British  soldiers.' 

At  this  he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  said  '  You  know  you 
English  are  very  foolish  to  have  made  war  on  us,  because  in  a  few 
months  we  shall  be  in  London/  I  said  nothing,  but  merely  raised 
my  eyebrows  and  looked  at  him  from  under  my  eyelids,  just 
magistrate  does  when  he  looks  over  his  spectacles  at  a  prisor 
the  dock.  He  understood  the  expression,  but  said  nothing. 

By  this  time  the  escort  was  ready  to  take  us  away.  He 
said  '  Good-bye/  and  advanced  to  shake  hands ;  but  I  kept 
hands  in  my  pockets  and,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  my  head,  said 
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1  Good-bye/  and  was  marched  off  with  the  other  two  Englishmen 
out  of  the  courtyard. 

Soon  after,  an  English  aeroplane  flew  over,  far  out  of  range ; 
but  a  whole  squadron  of  Uhlana  snatched  up  their  rifles  and  fired 
at  it  furiously,  madly  gesticulating  all  the  while. 

One  or  two  of  us  were  smiling  at  their  efforts,  when  suddenly 
I  became  aware  of  a  tall  Uhlan  officer  by  my  eide.  He  wore 
spectacles  and,  to  my  idea,  he  had  a  kindly  face.  He  said  to  me 
in  perfect  English  c  For  goodness  sake,  man,  don't  laugh  !  If  they 
saw  you  laughing,  they  would  shoot  you  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.'  I  took  the  cue  ;  thanked  him,  and  told  the  others 
what  he  had  told  me,  and  advised  them  to  feign  disinterestedness 
in  the  operations  on  our  aeroplane.  The  officer,  seeing  this,  nodded 
and  walked  away,  and  I  could  see  by  the  expression  of  his  face  that 
he  felt  glad  that  he  had  told  us  and  had  done  us  a  good  turn. 

In  a  few  moments  our  aeroplane  was  out  of  sight,  intact,  and 
•when  the  excitement  had  subsided  that  officer  came  back  and 
chatted  to  us,  telling  us  that  he  had  spent  a  number  of  years  in 
London,  and  had  returned  to  Germany  only  a  few  months  back. 
While  he  was  chatting  to  us,  we  were  startled  by  a  loud  report  in 
the  tower  of  the  church,  followed  by  some  awful  moaning.  W« 
were  told  afterwards  by  the  officer  who  had  been  with  us  that  an 
officer  ascending  the  stairs  of  the  tower  saw  someone  coming  down, 
and  in  the  fading  light  of  the  evening  took  the  person  coming  down 
the  stairs  to  be  a  French  spy,  fired  his  revolver  at  him,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  On  the  body  being  brought  downstairs,  th« 
officer  discovered  that  he  had  shot  one  of  his  own  men  who  had 
been  on  look-out  dutyat  the  top  of  the  church  tower  and  was  coming 
down  to  report.  Needless  to  say,  this  did  not  affect  us  cnt  scrap. 
A  few  minutes  after  that  occurred,  another  thing  happened,  which 
made  my  blood  run  cold,  and  this  I  think  I  ought  to  relate. 

I  heard  shrieks  from  women  and  children  coming  from  the 
houses  in  the  village.  1  looked  to  &ee  the  cause  of  this.  The  sight 
that  met  my  eye  was  such  that  I  shall  never  forget.  There,  running 
and  screaming  hither  and  thither  from  one  house  to  another,  were 
women  and  children  of  all  ages  :  women  carrying  infants  in  their 
arms,  and  others  clutching  at  their  skirts,  pursued  by  hulking  great 
Germans,  laughing  and  roaring  like  mad  beasts.  Not  one  of  them 
escaped  ;  they  were  all  caught  by  these  beasts,  and  ruthlessly 
dragged  into  houses,  protesting  and  crying  piteously.  The  motive 
for  this  was  quite  plain  to  me,  and  my  heart  ached  for  those  poor 
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trapped  creatures.  Feeling  that  I  was  powerless,  I  turned  my  head 
away  from  that  awful  sight,  and  raged  within  myself  on  the  Kultur 
of  the  Hun.  I  was  never  more  thankful  in  my  life  for  anything 
than  when  the  Uhlan  tscort  came  to  take  me  away,  and  when  I 
got  on  the  road  out  of  earshot  of  those  terrified  women  and  chil- 
dren'ts  screams.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  obliterate  that  scene 
from  my  memory — I  wish  I  could. 

I  have  read  in  the  papers,  since  my  release  from  Germany,  of 
•ome  of  the  neutral  Powers  intervening  for  peace  (and  even  some 
people  at  home)  on  behalf  of  the  Germans.  '  Peace  for  Germany/ 
when  they  are  the  perpetrators  of  such  foul  and  dastardly  deeds  as 
I  have  just  described  and  will  describe  ?  No,  not  yet.  Let  some 
of  those  who  would  ask  for  peace  go  through  the  North  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  into  the  prison  camps  in  Germany.  Let  them  see 
only  half  what  I  have  seen.  Let  them  converse  with  a  few  British 
prisoners  of  war,  and  witness  the  devastation,  wrecked  homesteads, 
cities,  and  towns  in  the  occupied  country,  where  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  the  world  stood,  which  are  now  razed  to  the 
ground.  If  these  pacifists  could  only  do  this,  they  would  sing 
another  song,  providing  of  course  that  they  have  a  little  sense  left. 
The  treatment  meted  out  to  me  alone  in  Germany  ought  to  raise 
the  blood  of  anyone  who  possesses  a  grain  of  humanity.  But 
that's  a  story  I  will  relate  in  another  page. 

Our  escort  was  six  mounted  Uhlans.    We  were  seven.    It 
seemed  a  pity  they  could  not  have  spared  another  and  made 
man  for  man. 

It  was  dark  when  we  started  ofi,  and  we  arrived  at  Laon  in  ab( 
»n  hour,  having  to  march  like  fury  to  keep  pace  with  the  h( 
It  was  on  this  march  that  I  felt  the  effects  of  that  tree.    Evt 
moment  I  felt  that  my  chin  would  touch  my  knees,  so  great 
the  pain  in  my  back.    What  with  that  and  my  wounds,  I  suff* 
untold  agony.    Had  it  not  been  for  two  of  my  comrades.  I  coi 
not  have  got  along  at  all.     Our  escort  made  no  allowance  for  ai 
thing.    At  the  slightest  sign  of  lagging,  they  would  urge  their  hoi 
on  to  ns,  or  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  weight  of  the  butt  end  of  th< 
lances  or  rifles  on  our  heads  and  shoulders.    I  know  one  of  our 
who  is  paralysed  down  his  left  side  through  one  of  these  blows. 
When  we  reached  Laon,  we  were  taken  to  a  church  and  tun 
into  the  vestry,  whure  there  were  borne  more  Britishers  lying 
stretched  across  the  floor  asleep  ;  and  when  the  guard  had  'ocked 
the  door,  we  were  very  soon  in  the  same  state.    We  just  groped 
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around  in  the  dark  for  a  space  of   flooring,  and,  having  found  it 
sank  straight  into  blessed  oblivion. 

What  a  eleep  I  had  !  The  next  morning  we  were  brought  back 
to  our  senses  at  five  o'clock  by  half  a  dozen  Germans,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  barking  like  a  pack  of  half-starved  wolves.  This,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  cufis  and  kicks,  soon  brought  us  back  from  '  Blighty,' 
where  the  majority  of  us  had  been  during  the  night.  We  had  all 
courted  death  pretty  closely  during  the  last  few  days,  and,  when 
one  does  that,  one's  thoughts  generally  fly  to  the  place  that  holds 
those  deareot  to  one,  the  brain  reproducing  the  thoughts  in  one's 
sleep  that  it  has  been  impressed  by  during  the  day.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  this  generally,  but  that  is  the  way  it  impresses  me. 

After  we  had  tidied  up  the  vestry,  we  were  allowed  to  go  out- 
side and  have  a  wash.  This  was  a  luxury  indeed,  as  most  of  us 
hadn't  had  a  wash  for  over  a  week. 

We  were  given  about  six  ounces  of  bread  each  and  some  muddy- 
looking  watery  stuff  masquerading  as  soup,  which  none  of  Uo  could 
touch.  The  chief  item  in  this  soup  appeared  to  be  the  horrid  smell. 
I  put  mine  as  far  from  me  as  possible. 

After  we  had  finished  this  sumptuous  repast,  the  key  was  turned 
upon  us  again,  and  we  all  fell  to  speculating  as  to  what  the  Germans 
were  going  to  do  with  us.  Some  thought  we  would  be  shot;  one 
man  was  shot.  This  man  had  been  wounded,  and  crawled  into  a 
farmhouse,  where  he  was  hidden  by  some  French  women,  and,  as  his 
clothes  were  torn,  the  people  gave  him  civilian  clothes.  When  the 
Germans  entered,  they  condemned  him  as  a  spy,  although  he  tried 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  by  his  small-book  and  pay-book.  They 
took  him  from  our  midst  and  shot  him.  Most  of  u&  thought  that 
our  troops  might  advance  and  that  the  Germans  would  leave  us  to 
the  mercy  of  the  bombardment  of  our  own  troops  :  and  indeed  it 
seemed  as  if  that  was  going  to  happen,  as  our  guns  did  fire  on  Laon 
that  day. 

The  following  day  we  got  no  food  at  all,  and  when  we  asked  if 
we  were  going  to  get  any,  we  were  told — '  No  ;  we  did  not  invite 
you,  so  we  are  not  going  to  feed  you.' 

The  following  morning  we  were  marched  to  the  railway  station. 
On  our  way  there,  we  encountered  thousands  of  German  troops,  and 
of  course  we  were  greeted  with  storms  of  abuse  and  hooting.  Just 
as  we  neared  the  station,  an  automobile,  containing  four  German 
officers,  had  drawn  up  to  watch  us  go  by.  As  we  passed,  I  heard 
one  of  them  t>ay  '  Ho  !  Ho  !  you  English  dogs !  Where  is  your  British 
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pluck  now  ?  Professional  soldiers  who  fight  for  money  ! '  It  was 
very  hard  to  have  to  stand  such  as  that,  but  we  could  not  retaliate. 
I  was  more  than  glad  when  we  reached  the  railway  station.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  safety  from  insults  and  indignities 
there  ;  but  we  soon  found  out  to  the  contrary  when  we  were  ordered 
to  take  off  our  caps,  greatcoats,  and  boots,  and  hand  them  over  to 
the  Germans.  One  poor  fellow,  who  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and 
h  ead,  protested,  as  he  was  feeling  ill.  In  fact  I  appealed  to  an  officer, 
telling  him  the  man  was  very  ill  and  had  some  fever  ;  but  all  the 
sympathy  he  got  was  a  punch  in  the  face  and  a  bash  across  the  back 
with  a  rifle,  and  his  greatcoat  torn  off  him  with  the  assistance  of 
four  hulking  Germans. 

Eventually  we  boarded  the  train,  which  consisted  of  cattle-trucks 
about  twenty-five  feet  long.  Eighty  of  us- were  hounded  into  each 
of  these — British,  French,  and  Belgian  troops,  as  well  as  French  and 
Belgian  civilians.  The  British  numbered  about  ore  hundred  and 
fifty.  Very  soon  we  were  steaming  out  of  the  station  amidst  more 
hooting  and  hissing  and  showers  of  mi&siles  from  the  German  troops. 

We  were  three  days  reaching  Casse'  ;  that  journey  I  shall  never 
forget.  Less  than  half  of  us  could  sit  down  or  lie  down  at  a  time. 
The  last  occupants  of  these  trucks  must  have  been  horses,  judging 
by  the  smell.  We  received  no  food  whatever  from  the  Germans. 
All  the  food  we  did  have  was  what  the  Belgian  women  threw  to  us 
and  we  considered  ourselves  jolly  lucky  if  we  got  one-third  of  wl 
was  thrown  to  us.  Most  of  it  missed  fire,  and  the  sentries  benefil 
by  it.  We  were  not  allowed  out  of  the  trucks  for  any  purpos 
No  sanitary  arrangements  were  made. 

It  was  during  this  journey  that  I  saw  the  awful  devastati 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  Lou  vain,  I  think,  was  the  woi 
of  all.  It  was  the  most  awful  sight  I  have  ever  seen  for  wantc 
destruction.  It  appeared  more  like  one  huge  scrap-heap  of  masonry 
Not  one  whole  house  could  be  seen  standing,  and  these  scenes  we 
to  be  witnessed  at  every  town  we  stopped  at.  At  every  stop  tl 
Belgian  people  gathered  round  the  station.  They  were  not  allow( 
near  our  trucks,  but  looked  on  us  from  behind  the  railway  static 
railings. 

I  think  I  have  remarked  that  we  were  not  allowed  out  of 
stinking  cattle-trucks  during  the  whole  journey,  excepting  tl 
evening  before  we  reached  Cas>sel,  on  October  3,  1914,  when 
were  turned  out  and  marched  into  a  wooden  shed  alongside  tl 
station,  and  each  of  us  was  served  with  a  soup-plate  of  cabl 
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and  a  thin  slice  of  bread.  While  we  operated  on  this  sumptuous 
repast,  our  cattle-trucks  were  swept  out.  I  will  leave  you  to  imagine 
the  state  tho.se  trucks  were  in  when  we  left  them,  after  so  many 
men  had  occupied  them  for  about  seventy  hours  without  being  out. 
This,  you  will  say,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Kultur  of  the  Huns. 

We  got  back  into  our  trucks  and  continued  our  journey,  arriving 
at  Cassel  about  four  in  the  morning.  We  were  glad  of  the  darkness, 
as  it  prevented  us  being  seen  by  any  of  the  townspeople  who  might 
have  been  about  had  it  been  daylight.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
time  and  darkness,  the  inhabitants  heard  us  marching  through  the 
town,  the  windows  on  all  sides  flew  open  and  a  generous  display  of 
sleeping-costumes  appeared,  and  as  we  marched  along  we  heard 
the  oft-repeated  remark^ — '  Englander,  Schweinhiinde,  Schweine  ! ' 
accompanied  with  hoots  and  missiles. 

Eventually,  we  reached  the  camp,  which  was  then  being  built 
and  only  half  completed.  The  ground  was  originally  a  potato- 
field,  and  consequently  in  wet  weather  was  one  m<iss  of  sticky 
mud.  We  were  left  to  stand  in  this  mud  for  four  hours.  Then  we 
were  marched  by  parties  of  sixty  into  the  wooden  huts  that  were 
so  far  completed.  These  huts  were  divided  into  halves,  each  half 
accommodating  about  sixty  men,  and,  being  about  forty  feet  by 
fifteen,  the  majority  of  us  had  to  sleap  on  the  floor.  Fourteen  only 
slept  on  a  raised  platform  about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  first  day  in  camp  we  received  no  food  at  all.  The  next  day 
those  who  were  lucky  in  the  scramble  received  about  twelve  ounces 
of  bread,  which  had  to  last  two  days. 

About  9  A.M.  we  were  all  paraded  in  the  main  road  of  the  camp, 
to  await  the  midday  soup  which  was  issued  at  11.20  A.M.  This 
scene  can  well  be  imagined.  About  6000  British,  French,  Russian, 
and  Belgian  soldiers,  prisoners  of  war,  waiting  in  the  bitter  cold 
for  half  a  pint  of  miserable  potato  soup  !  The  same  thing  happened 
at  5.30  P.M.  This  issue  was,  if  anything,  inferior  to  the  midday 
boup. 

In  this  fashion  we  were  fed  for  the  first  week.  After  that  came 
a  slight  idea  of  system  which  gradually  got  better  and  better. 
This  system  was  proposed  to  the  Germans  by  a  British  N.C.O. 
who,  along  with  others  of  his  regiment,  arrived  in  camp  a  few  days 
after  I  did.  These  poor  fellows  had  fared  even  worse  than  we  had 
on  our  capture.  They  were  stripped  of  everything  excepting 
trousers  and  shirt,  and  in  most  cases  even  boots.  They  were  in  a 
deplorable  state  when  they  arrived  in  camp.  This  N.C.O.  spoka 
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French,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  French  sergeant  who  spoke  German, 
proposed  that  the  soup  should  be  drawn  in  bulk  from  the  kitchen 
by  two  men  of  each  hut.  The  Germans  saw  the  sense  of  this,  and, 
acting  on  this  and  a  few  more  suggestions  from  him,  a  fairly  good 
system  was  soon  in  a  good  going  order. 

We  began  with  rising  at  5  A.M.  This  was  effected  chiefly  by 
bayonet  jabs  and  blows  from  the  rifle-butts  of  the  sentries,  ac- 
companied with  the  usual  barkings. 

At  5.30  A.M.  we  had  coffee  without  sugar  or  milk,  made  from 
roasted  acorns.  With  this  each  man  received  about  six  ounces  of 
black  bread,  which  had  to  last  all  day. 

When  the  morning  meal  was  finished,  the  huts  were  swilh 
out  with  cold  water.    This  function  had  to  be  carried  out,  no  matte 
how  inclement  the  weather.    I  may  add  that  during  the  first  thi 
or  four  months  it  was  very  rare  we  had  a  dry  day.    Therefoi 
the  barracks  were  never  dry.    To  make  this  worse,  we  were 
allowed  any  fires.     For  the  first  two  months  we  had  to  sleep  on  the 
floor  night  after  night,  and  consequently  many  of  us  suffered  acutelj 
from  influenza  and  rheumatics.    I  knew  quite  healthy  men  stricke 
down  with  illness  which  proved  fatal  through  this. 

When  the  s willing-out  was  done,  we  were  all  turned  out 
barracks  and  compelled  to  stay  out  in  all  conditions  of  weather  til 
11  A.M.  and  again  at  12.45  to  5  P.M.,  and,  being  so  scantily  clothe 
we  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold. 

At  11 .30  A.M.  soup  was  served.    This  was  considered  by  us  to 
the  chief  meal  of  the  day.     You  will  pardon  me,  I  know,  for  descril 
ing  it  as  a  meal,  but  I  do  so  because  I  cannot  find  a  more  adequat 
word  to  fit  the.  horrid  stuff.    You  can  tell  that  after  so  scanty 
breakfast  we  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger  long  before  11.30  A.M.,  and 
anxiously  longed  and  looked  for  our  two  orderlies  with  the  souj 
which  consisted  of  either  swedes,  potatoes,  cabbages  or  carrots  boile 
(sometimes),  dished  up  with  a  liberal  supply  of  warm  water,  nothii 
else  whatever,  not  a  sign  of  meat.     I  once  remember  a  friend  of  mil 
finding  a  bone  in  his  portion  of  soup.     So  unusual  was  this  that 
had  it  carved  and  kept  it  as  a  souvenir. 

Each  man  received  less  than  a  pint  of  soup,  and,  needless  to  i 
we  could  easily  have  disposed  of  four  times  the  amount  and  the 
found  room  for  a  plate  of  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding. 

As  soon  as  the  issue  of  soup  was  disposed  of,  the  boys  w( 
go  out  scouting  round  the  cook-house  to  see  if  by  any  lucky  chai 
there  happened  to  be  a  can  of  extra  soup.    This  did  happen  sor 
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times,  but  not  often.  Nevertheless,  the  boys  always  made  tracks 
for  the  cook-house  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  midday 
repast. 

Try  to  imagine  this  scene  if  you  can — about  1500  of  the  British, 
French,  Russian,  and  Belgian  prisoners  all  clamouring  for  this  one 
can  of  soup.  If  we  were  lucky  and  there  was  some  rabio  (rabio, 
I  believe,  is  French  slang  for  extra),  we  were  all  lined  up  in  single 
file  alongside  the  cook-house,  where  this  soup  was  given  out  as  far  as 
it  would  go.  Sometimes  the  German  cooks  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  have  a  bit  of  amusement  at  the  expense  of  their  starving,  ill- 
treated  prisoners.  They  would  allow  perhaps  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
men  to  file  up  and  receive  their  portion  of  rabio  ;  then  the  next 
one  would  receive  instead  of  rabio  the  benefit  of  a  pretty  powerful 
hose-pipe  of  ice-cold  water  full  in  the  face.  But  this  treat  was  kept 
in  reserve  for  Britishers.  After  that,  came  the  inevitable  bayonet 
charge.  What  a  chance  for  the  Huns  that  was  1  One  can  just 
imagine  the  mass  of  prisoners,  such  as  I  have  described,  flying  in  all 
directions,-  endeavouring  to  escape  the  bayonet  or  rifle-butt  of  th« 
sentries,  aided  by  the  cooks,  who  entered  the  charge  with  long 
pieces  of  wood  with  which  they  belaboured  unmercifully  any  poor 
wretch  that  came  within  their  reach. 

•;.  Space  forbids  quotation  of  the  sentries'  use  of  boot  and  bayonet 
to  stop  the  ill-clad  prisoners'  attempts  to  keep  warm  by  playing 
football — the  ball  improvised  from  a  Highlander's  hose-top  stuffed 
with  rags  ;  the  search — heavily  punishable — for  odd  potatoes  left 
in  the  ground,  and  wood  to  makd  the  forbidden  fire  to  cook  them 
with  ;  ^  Paddy's  market/  and  the  sale  to  the  well-to-do  Belgian  civil 
prisoners  of  anything  that  would  fetch  a  penny  to  buy  food  at  the 
canteen.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  what  real  hunger  is.  Well,  if  you 
dor.'t,  pray  to  God  that  you  may  always  remain  in  ignorance.  Th« 
deliberate  starvation  was  only  averted  after  March  1915  by  the 
arrival  of  parcels  from  home  or  from  Switzerland— which  began 
to  come  regularly  when  it  was  realised  that  they  were  allowed 
to  reach  their  destination.  These  often  were  shared  by  groups  of 
prisoners.  I  remember  the  first  parcel  I  received  was  one  raj 
wife  had  sent.  It  did  not  contain  very  much,  as  she  was  afraid 
the  Germans  would  not  give  us  parcels.  It  brought  two  two- 
pound  loaves,  a  jar  containing  pork  dripping,  some  tea,  sugar,  milk 
and  Oxo.  I  sat  down  and  devoured  a  whole  loaf  and  half  the  drip- 
ping. I  managed  to  make  some  tea,  and  I  had  a  right  good  feed 
that  day  !  But  a  hungry  man  is  a  desperate  man,  and  not  only 
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desperate  were  we,  but  sometimes  half  mad  to  get  food,  and  as 
could  not  get  it  by  fair  means,  we  got  it  by  foul. 

One  of  the  most  daring  bits  of  work  in  connexion  with  bread- 
stealing  was  effected  by  a  friend  of  mine  whose  nickname  was 
'  Chopper.'  Why  he  was  christened  this  I  cannot  say.  I  believe 
he  was  given  this  sobriquet  when  a  band-boy  in  his  regiment. 

The  bread  was  stored  in  an  empty  barrack  which  faced  the  main 
road  of  the  camp.  When  the  bread-carts  arrived,  they  were  unloaded 
by  Belgians,  whose  special  duty  this  was.    Englishmen  were  never 
employed  on  this  work,  because,  I  fancy,  they  lost  too  much  bread 
if  Tommy  got  on  the  job.     But  one  afternoon  Chopper  procured  a 
Belgian  uniform,  and  disguised  himself  as  a  Belgian.    Then 
gave  me  instructions  to  bring  some  of  our  boys  to  the  back  of  t 
bread-store  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.    He  then  dodged  into  the  b: 
store  and  started  stacking  up  the  bread.    Whilst  he  was  doing  thi 
he  cunningly  left  a  hole  in  the  stack  facing  the  back  window,  b 
enough  to  secrete  himself  in.    The  unloading  generally  took  abo 
half  an  hour.    Towards  the  finish  he  watched  his  opportunity  a 
slipped  into  the  hole  and  stacked  up  loaves  of  bread  in  front  of  hi 
so  that  the  hole  could  not  be  seen  by  any  chance.     Very  soon 
heard  the  door  locked.    He  then  had  to  wait  a  couple  of  hours 
the  darkness  to  come  on,  but  he  passed  his  time  away  easily 
eating  as  much  bread  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  I  arrived  on  the  scene  with  about  twen 
of  the  boys  from  our  barracks.    I  tapped  at  the  window,  and 
popped  Chopper's  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  in  about  thr 
minutes  that  bread  store  was  deficient  of  fifty-five  loaves, 
the  boys  in  our  barrack  went  to  bed  that  night  with  a  comforta 
feeling  below  the  belt. 

If  anything,  the  potato-cart  suffered  more  severelythan  theb: 
cart.    The  potato-cart  was  of  the  same  description  as  ths  bread-ca: 
and  arrived  in  camp  twice  a  week.    When  the  boys  saw  this  ca 
coming  along,  they  escorted  it  at  a  safe  distance,  occasionally  darti 
up  to  it  and  grabbing  a  handful  till  their  pockets  were  filled.    T 
was  carried  on  till  the  cart  reached  the  cook-house,  where  it 
unloaded  by  Belgians.    The  Germans  always  favoured  the  Belgia 
in  such  work  :  I  suppose  on  account  of  most  of  them  speaking  t 
German  language. 

On  one  occasion,  I  was  standing  by  the  cook-house  watching 
unloading   operations,   feeling   frightfully  hungry   and    despera 
wondering  how  I  could  manage  to  bag  a  few  potatoes  without  t 
Beiatry  seeing  me.    I  waited  my  opportunity.     I  took  out  of 
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pocket  an  improvised  knife  made  out  of  a  piece  of  hoop-iron,  and, 
seeing  a  Belgian  getting  his  sack  on  his  back,  I  said  to  the  boys 
around  me  '  Get  ready  for  a  dive ! '  and  with  half  an  eye  on  the  sentry, 
I  slipped  up  behind  the  Belgian  and  slit  the  sack  from  top  to  bottom 
with  my  knife.  Then  the  boys  took  up  the  offensive  and  dived.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  scrimmage.  I  got  my  stocking  cap  filled  and 
slipped  away  unobserved.  When  I  got  clear  away,  I  looked  round 
to  see  how  the  boys  were  faring.  They  were  scrambling  on  the 
ground  and  getting  the  full  benefit  of  whips,  sticks,  and  bayonets, 
but  they  did  not  care  a  button  for  that,  so  long  as  they  got  a  few 
potatoes.  At  any  rate,  very  few  of  these  potatoes  reached  the 
cook-house. 

There  were  two  particular  kinds  of  punishment.  The  lesser 
of  the  two  was  standing  to  attention  in  the  open  air,  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  from  one  to  five  hours.  This  was  awarded  for  very 
trivial  offences — such  as  looking  too  long  at  a  sentry,  being  too  near 
the  barbed  wire  fences,  or  for  being  a  minute  late  falling  in  on  the 
Appel  (counting  parade).  These  counting  parades  were  called  two, 
three,  and  sometimes  five  times  a  day,  and  at  each  parade  we  fell 
in  five  deep,  and  we  were  counted  again  and  again  at  each  parade. 
It  seemed  as  though  we  were  only  created  for  the  German  soldiers 
to  practise  their  arithmetic. 

I  was  taken  one  day  in  December  1914,  without  any  warning, 
and  made  to  stand  to  attention  for  three  hours.  I  inquired  of 
an  officer  as  to  the  nature  of  my  offence  and  was  told '  Oh,  because 
you  are  an  Englishman  ! ' 

The  worst  form  of  punishment  was  the  tying  to  the  stake, 
invented  by  that  tyrant  Major  Bach  of  Senne  Laager.  This 
punishment  was  awarded  when  a  prisoner  was  caught  smoking, 
or  washing  his  soup- bowl  at  the  wrong  tap,  or  if  we  got  caught  in 
any  of  the  charges  on  the  potato-  or  bread-cart.  The  offender  was 
taken  without  any  form  of  trial  and  tied  to  a  stake.  The  unfortunate 
prisoner  would  be  compelled  to  stand  on  two  bricks,  a  rope  drawn 
round  the  neck  and  tied  behind  the  pole.  The  hands  and  feet  were 
secured  in  a  like  manner.  Then  the  rope  was  drawn  tightly  across 
the  chest.  This  done,  the  sentry  would  then  kick  the  bricks  away, 
thus  letting  the  man's  feet  rest  on  the  ground  and  causing  the  rope 
to  bite  into  the  flesh.  The  groans  and  yells  a  poor  fellow  would  give 
vent  to  while  in  this  position  were  too  terrible  to  describe.  Very 
often  the  man  would  faint  or  be  on  the  point  of  choking,  but  when 
the  sentries  would  see  that,  they  would  untie  him  and  throw  buckets 
of  water  over  him.  When  he  recovered,  he  would  be  tied  up  again 
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and  complete  his  period.    I  myself  was  tied  up  in  this  fashion  several 
times.    I  will  relate  my  offence  later  on. 

Another  form  of  punishment,  which  was  introduced  in  1915, 
was  being  compelled  to  lie  face  downwards  with  the  legs  and  arms 
stretched  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  mud,  snow,  or  filth  for  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  hours,  ranging  from  two  to  six. 

These  punishments  were  always  awarded  by  an  officer,  and 
were  arranged  to  extend  over  periods  from  two  to  ten  days.  But 
the  sentries  very  often  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  gave 
vent  to  their  own  feelings  when  they  happened  to  catch  a  wrong- 
doer. 

The  Russian  prisoners  were  the  chief  prey  of  the  German 
soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  One  afternoon  I  saw  a 
Russian  soldier  filling  his  bowl  with  potato-peelings  from  the  swill- 
tub  which  stood  outside  the  cook-house.  A  sentry  caught  sight  of 
him,  and  rushed  at  him,  and,  with  one  awful  sledge-hammer  blow 
from  his  rifle-butt,  felled  the  unfortunate  Russian  to  the  ground, 
knocking  him  into  a  deep  gutter,  where  the  villain  belaboured  him 
unmercifully.  When  the  sentry  had  ceased,  the  Russian  crawled 
out  of  the  gutter,  stood  to  attention,  and  saluted  that  sentry. 
Then  he  slowly  hobbled  away  with  a  grin  on  his  face.  I  don't 
suppose  that  German  was  ever  taken  back  more  in  his  life  than  at 
that  moment.  The  Russian  Stoicism  had  floored  him. 

Another  instance  of  brutality  was  the  bayoneting  of  a 
my  barrack.  It  so  happened  that  this  man  had  not, many  mont 
before  returned  with  his  battalion  from  India  in  order  to  go  to 
France,  and  this  day  in  particular  he  was  in  anticipation  of  an 
attack  of  ague  and  was  in  bed  feeling  very  sick.  A  sentry 
came  into  the  barrack  in  search  of  men  for  a  working  party.  He 
was  told  by  the  chief  of  the  barrack  that  this  man  was  ill  with 
ague  ;  and  although  it  was  explained  to  him  in  German  what  ague 
was,  he  either  would  not  or  could  not  understand,  and,  after 
making  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  arouse  the  man,  he  drew 
his  bayonet  and  thrust  it  into  the  man's  buttock,  legs,  and 
I  myself  have  a  scar  on  my  shoulder  from  a  slash  with 
same  bayonet  for  remonstrating  with  that  sentry. 

The  sentries  did  not  stop  at  wounding  prisoners,  they  we 
far  as  killing  them.  The  first  of  these  instances  occurred  tl 
weeks  before  Christmas  1914.  The  actual  date  I  cannot  remember, 
and  I  did  not  actually  see  it,  but  I  was  told  of  it  by  two  eyewitnesses 
immediately  after  it  occurred. 

About  8  A.M.,  one  morning  early  in  December  1914,  a  party  of 
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Britishers  were  being  marched  to  work  through  the  main  gate  of  the 
cainp.  Behind  this  party  was  a  Scots  Guardsman,  limping  along, 
just  getting  over  the  effects  of  his  wounds.  One  of  the  sentries 
who  was  marching  the  party  evidently  mistook  the  Guardsman  for 
one  of  his  party  and,  thinking  he  was  lagging  behind,  immediately 
began  to  hurry  him  on.  The  Guardsman  tried  to  make  the  German 
understand  that  he  was  wounded  and  did  not  belong  to  that  party  ; 
but  the  sentry  refused  to  believe  him,  and  showered  curses  on  him, 
trying  to  hustle  him  on  ;  but  it  was  no  use,  the  poor  fellow  could 
hardly  walk.  The  sentry  tried  several  times  to  get  him  to  join  the 
party,  without  success.  Then  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  he  had  been 
baffled  by  the  cunningness  of  the  Guardsman,  he  fired  point  blank 
at  him  from  a  distance  of  two  yards.  The  bullet  passed  through 
his  heart  and  wounded  a  Belgian,  who  was  standing  about  six  yards 
away. 

Another  brutal  murder  was  that  of  another  Englishman,  who 
was  away  at  a  place  called  Dudderstadt,  working  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  bridge.  This  man  refused  to  work.  What  actually 
happened  to  cause  him  to  refuse,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  do  know 
that  he  was  taken  away  from  his  comrades  and  told  he  was  going 
to  be  sent  back  to  his  camp.  He  reached  the  hut  where  the  working- 
party  slept  with  the  intention  of  packing  his  few  belongings,  but  the 
poor  fellow  was  never  given  a  chance  to  pack  up.  He  was  bullied 
•and  taunted  by  the  sentry  to  rouse  his  temper,  and  when  he  showed 
spirit  he  was  shot  dead. 

Another  instance,  which  happened  so  late  as  June  1916,  was 
when  a  Britisher  was  away  for  some  time  working  with  a  party  of 
fellow  prisoners.  One  morning  he  felt  ill,  and  requested  to  see  a 
doctor.  The  sentry,  whose  duty  it  was  to  turn  the  men  out  for 
work,  refused  to  listen  to  him,  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  to 
turn  out  ;  but  the  man  persisted  in  his  request  to  see  the  doctor. 
The  sentry  went  and  told  the  under-officer,  who  came  in  and  com- 
menced bullying  the  man,  telling  him  he  was  not  sick  at  all  and  that 
he  must  go  to  work.  The  man  replied  that  he  intended  seeing  the 
doctor,  as  he  could  not  work,  as  he  was  too  ill  to  do  so.  It  was  even 
explained  by  a  good  interpreter  to  the  under-officer,  but  without 
effect.  The  bullying  and  threatening  continued  for  some  time.  At 
last  the  under-officer  said  to  him  '  Are  you  going  to  work  or  not  ? 
and  on  receiving  a  negative  reply  he  pulled  out  his  revolver,  placed 
the  muzzle  just  below  the  man's  right  ear,  and  without  any  more 
hesitation  pulled  the  trigger.  The  bullet  lodged  at  the  back  of 
the  man's  throat.  He  was  taken  to  two  different  hospitals,  and  as 
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soon  as  the  German  nurses  found  out  what  had  happened,  and  saw 
that  the  man  was  an  Englishman,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him.  Eventually,  he  was  brought  to  the  camp  hospital,  where 
it  was  also  discovered  that  he  had  nine  bayonet  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  his  body.  How  he  received  these,  only  he  and  the  per- 
petrators could  have  told.  The  poor  fellow  could  not  tell  us  him- 
self. He  remained  unconscious  until  he  died — two  days  after  he 
arrived  in  the  camp  hospital. 

Many  of  our  men  were  compelled  to  work  in  munition  factories, 
salt-mines,  coal-mines,  &c. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  sent  from  this  camp  to  work  in 
a  salt-mine.  Most  of  them  had  never  seen  a  mine  in  their  lives, 
and  many  of  them  were  afraid  to  go  down,  and  refused.  All  those 
that  refused  to  go  down  were  driven  into  the  cages  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  This  and  other  work  made  physical  wrecks  of  sixty 
per  cent,  of  our  men — not  only  because  they  were  not  used  to  that 
kind  of  work,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  constitutions  were 
terribly  impaired  by  insufficient  feeding. 

On  January  3, 1916, 1  was  sent  out  to  work  along  with  seven  other 
men.  We  arrived  at  our  destination  late  at  night,  and  slept  in  a 
disused  stable.  The  following  morning,  at  4.30  A.M.,  we  were  roused 
by  the  sentry,  and  were  given  half  a  pint  of  acorn  coffee  and  a  little 
black  bread.  At  5  A.M.  we  were  taken  into  a  long  shed,  and,  when 
the  lights  were  turned  up,  I  found  the  shed  to  contain  thousands 
of  large  empty  shell-cases.  We  were  ordered  to  transfer  these  into 
another  department.  I  was  a  whole  minute  in  realising  that  I  was 
required  to  assist  in  making  shells  that  would  eventually  be  used 
against  my  own  people.  The  sentry,  seeing  me  hesitating,  started 
to  hustle  me,  but  I  would  not  move;  and  when  he  asked  me  if  I 
intended  to  work,  I  replied  '  No,  not  here/  He  then  drew  his 
bayonet  and  threatened  me  with  death,  but  I  would  not  move. 
The  other  men  were  looking  on  with  anxious  faces,  and  when  the 
sentry  ordered  them  to  get  on  with  the  work,  they  all  replied  '  Nein.' 
At  this  he  stalked  out  of  the  shed,  and  locked  the  door.  He  returned 
a  little  later,  accompanied  by  two  officers.  They  all  came  to  me, 
and  one  of  the  officers  addressed  me  in  perfect  English.  He  asked 
me  why  I  would  not  work.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  conscien- 
tiously assist  in  making  munitions,  but  any  other  work  not  connected 
with  war  material  I  would  willingly  do.  He  then  asked  me  if  I 
was  determined  to  stand  firm,  and  if  that  was  my  final  answer. 
I  replied  '  Yes,  most  certainly.'  '  Very  well,  then,'  he  said,  '  you 
will  soon  alter  your  mind.'  I  replied  '  Not  in  these  trousers ! ' 
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At  that  all  the  other  fellows  laughed,  including  the  German  officer, 
and,  as  he  turned  away,  he  said  '  We'll  see  ! ' 

Presently,  two  soldiers  came  and  took  me  away  to  a  prison, 
where  they  confined  me  in  an  underground  cell  about  six  feet  square, 
with  just  a  small  ventilator  at  the  top.  The  walls  and  roof  were 
trickling  with  water  and  not  a  few  frogs  were  hopping  about  the 
floor.  I  was  left  alone  all  that  day.  At  about  5  P.M.  the  door  was 
opened,  and  I  was  given  a  small  piece  of  black  bread  and  some  water, 
and  about  two  hours  after  a  bundle  of  straw  was  thrown  to  me. 
This  constituted  my  bed.  I  did  not  fall  to  sleep  till  about  4  A.M. 
the  following  morning.  I  was  left  to  myself  all  day,  my  door  only 
being  opened  once  a  day,  and  that  was  when  I  got  my  miserable 
allowance  of  black  bread  and  water. 

On  January  7  (Sunday),  at  noon,  I  was  taken  out  of  my  cell 
and  turned  into  the  yard,  and  was  told  to  take  exercise.  I  had 
been  walking  round  the  yard  about  half  an  hour  when  an  officer 
came  and  called  me  to  him.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  not  tired  of  the 
bread  and  water,  and  if  I  did  not  think  it  better  for  me  to  work. 
I  merely  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  made  no  reply.  He  said 
'  Oh,  you  English  are  stubborn,  like  the  donkey/  then  stalked  away. 
He  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes,  when  two  Germans  came  into 
the  yard.  They  took  me  to  the  far  end  of  the  yard  and  proceeded 
to  tie  me  to  the  stake,  in  the  same  method  as  I  have  described  else- 
where, and  I  was  left  there  till  5  P.M.,  when  they  took  me  down. 
My  whole  body  was  numb,  and  I  had  to  be  half  carried  back  to 
my  cell,  where  I  was  dropped  on  the  floor  and  left  there  with  my 
companions — the  frogs. 

During  the  following  week,  no  one  visited  me  excepting  the 
warder,  who  brought  me  my  scanty  allowance  of  bread  and  water. 
The  following  Sunday  (January  14,  1916),  at  noon,  I  was  again 
taken  into  the  yard  and  tied  to  the  stake,  and  after  I  had  been  in  this 
position  about  an  hour  the  officer  came  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
complaint  to  make.  What  with  the  pain  I  was  suffering,  and  the 
rage  I  was  in,  I  could  not  answer  him,  but  merely  shook  my  head. 
He  clanged  his  sword  on  the  ground,  and  walked  away  muttering 
'  Schweinhund.' 

This  treatment  was  carried  on  without  "any  variations  till 
March  4  (Sunday),  the  last  time  I  was  tied  to  the  stake ;  but  I 
was  still  kept  on  bread  and  water,  but  every  fourth  day  the  bread 
ration  was  doubled. 

On  May  27  (Sunday)  a  military  doctor  came  to  see  me,  and 
when  he  found  that  I  could  neither  speak  nor  stand,  he  ordered  me 
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to  be  returned  to  the  camp  ;  but  instead  of  going  back  to  the  < 
I  had  left,  I  was  taken  to  another  one. 

Quite  a  lot  of  English  and  French  prisoners  were  sent  as  early 
as  June  191&  to  work  behind  the  firing-line  in  Russia,  and  Russians 
were  sent  to  France  to  work  on  the  fortification.  Thousands  of 
these  poor  wretches  were  sent  to  do  this  work  from  time  to  tune. 
They  were  not  only  starved  to  death,  but  worked  to  death  at  the 
end  of  the  lash  and  bayonet.  Hundreds  of  them  died  of  utter 
starvation  and  exhaustion.  Some  were  lucky  enough  to  be  re- 
turned to  their  respective  camps,  but  this  was  only  when  they 
were  absolutely  no  use  to  the  Germans. 

There  were  some  who  returned  to  the  camp  during  the  first  half 
of  1916.  I  saw  them  coming  through  the  gate  one  morning.  What 
a  sight ! 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  such  appall- 
ing wrecks  of  humanity.  Some  could  just  manage  to  crawl  along, 
others  had  to  be  helped  along  by  a  few  of  their  slightly  stronger 
comrades.  They  all  went  straight  to  the  hospital.  When  our  boys 
heard  of  this,  they  made  a  collection  of  foodstuff  and  took  it  to  the 
hospital  to  them.  I  myself  carried  some,  as  I  wanted  to  see  them. 
I  thought  I  was  fairly  imperturbable,  but  what  I  saw  in  that  hospital 
affected  me  more  than  I  can  tell.  Poor  gaunt  creatures,  just  frames 
of  bone,  covered  with  a  ghostly  yellow  skin.  I  remember  once  see- 
ing Barnum  and  Bailey's  freak  'The  Living  Skeleton,'  but  he  was  not 
so  thin  as  most  of  these  poor  fellows.  Their  gratitude  for  the  fc 
that  we  gave  them  brought  tears  to  my  eyes ;  but  many  of  them 
not  want  any  more  food.  Their  last  trumpet  had  sounded, 
rest  their  souls.  They  were  heroes. 

I  could  go  on  and  add  page  after  page  of  things  of  this  kind 
even  worse,  but  what  use  would  it  be  ?    You  would  hardly  belie 
me.    But  this  is  only  a  brief  account  of  my  captivity  and  life 
German  prison  camps  till  August  1916,  when  I  was  lucky  ei 
(for  which  I  thank  God)  to  be  sent  to  Switzerland,  as  my  he 
had  broken  down.    When  I  reached  there,  it  seemed  as  thoi 
had  passed  from  Hades  to  Elysium,  so  great  was  the  contrast 
the  treatment  we  received  from  the  Swiss  people. 

It  was  not  till  after  I  awoke  from  my  first  delicious  sleep 
Switzerland  that  I  realised  that  my  leaving  Germany  and 
twenty-nine  months  of  misery  was  a  reality  and  not  a  dream. 

A.  TYBEMAN. 
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•THE  LAMBOURNE  IN   WAR  TIME,'   1917. 
BY  THE  HON.  A.  E.   GATHORNE  HARDY. 

HALF  of  the  month  of  June  1917  is  over,  and  I  am  sitting  in  front 
of  the  dining-room,  after  an  early  dinner  at  seven  o'clock,  watching 
a  water -wagtail  and  a  fly-catcher  hawking  flies  a  short  distance 
above  my  head.  The  former  is  the  highest  in  the  air — some  thirty 
yards  up—the  latter  about  twenty.  Their  plan  of  campaign  is 
very  similar,  a  series  of  short  irregular  jerks  from  side  to  side, 
'  Nunc  hue,  inde  hue  incertos  implicat  orbes.' 

But  there  is  '  method  in  their  madness  ' ;  they  return  every  few 
minutes,  the  one  to  the  gable  of  the  billiard  room,  the  other  to 
the  iron  spike  above  the  bird  table,  from  which  two  cocoanuts 
still  hang,  although  the  necessities  of  war  time  and  the  fear  of 
the  Food  Controller  have  left  it  empty  of  the  usual  crumbs. 
Round  this  table  reproachful  pensioners  still  hang  about,  and 
starlings  and  blackbirds,  as  well  as  nuthatches  and  tits,  work  at 
the  hanging  cocoanuts,  and,  like  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  well- 
known  'Newdigate,' 

Murmur  as  they  champ  the  unwonted  food, 
'  This  may  be  wholesome,  but  it  is  not  good  I ' 

To  my  right,  not  ten  yards  away,  the  Lambourne  runs  swiftly 
between  beds  of  cresses  and  water  celery,  and  here  also  the  war 
has  made  a  difference.  Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and 
even  in  the  autumn  of  1915,  a  host  of  fat  trout  were  always 
waiting  under  the  drawing-room  window  to  scramble  eagerly  for 
the  bread  and  cake  which  was  thrown  to  them  after  every  meal. 
Necessity  has  taught  them  to  move  higher  up  in  search  of  their 
natural  food,  and  I  am  just  about  to  go  after  them.  My  rod,  a 
little  nine-foot  six  split  cane  made  in  one  piece,  and  always  ready 
for  action,  stands  just  in  front  of  me,  its  spike  embedded  in  the 
lawn,  only  a  very  small  part  of  which  is  mown.  A  fine  crop  of 
hay  decorates  (?)  the  tennis  court,  and  carrots  and  beetroot  really 
adorn  the  beds  round  the  standard  roses  now  in  full  bloom. 

But  it  is  time  I  was  off ;   my  black  spaniel,  Sam,  shows  signs 

1  of  impatience.    He  hates  fishing,  and  particularly    dislikes  the 

swish  of  the  rod,  but  enjoys  a  stroll  in  the  water  meadows  above 
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the  mill  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  I  sling  my  fishing  bag,  wi 
a  short  net  pendent  from  its  strap,  over  my  shoulder,  take  m 
wicker  seat,  a  light  structure  something  like  an  inverted  scrap 
basket,  in  my  hand,  and  slowly  cross  the  road  by  the  old  almshouse, 
most  of  the  aged  inmates  of  which  are,  as  usual,  looking  over  the 
bridge  below  the  mill  which  now  works  only  to  make  my  electric 
light.  The  long  rooms  are  empty,  but  twice  since  the  war  began 
the  building  has  afforded  billeting  room  for  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  soldiers,  first  a  squadron  of  Warwickshire  Yeomanry, 
and  later  a  battalion  of  the  Army  Service  Corps.  The  horses  of 
the  former  and  the  mules  of  the  latter  found  quarters  in  the  empty 
barns  of  Deans  farm  just  above,  where  Cromwell's  troopers  were 
stationed  during  the  memorable  siege  of  Donnington  Castle,  which 
Sir  John  Boys  defended  so  gallantly  until  his  imprisoned  master 
sanctioned  his  surrender,  and  his  chivalrous  opponents  allowed 
him  to  march  out  with  banners  flying  and  all  the  honours  of  war. 
Would  the  apostles  of  culture  have  been  as  forbearing  and 
chivalrous  ?  One  solitary  tower  of  the  old  castle  still  crowns 
the  hill  about  five  hundred  yards  higher  up,  and  there  old  Adnams, 
formerly  a  gamekeeper,  acts  as  warden,  and  shows  the  old  stone 
cannon  balls  and  relics  of  the  siege,  and  even  more  proudly  displays 
the  gracious  letter  from  the  King  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
having  sent  five  stalwart  sons  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country. 
It  is  framed  upon  the  wall  of  the  hall,  and  beside  it  hangs  another 
proud  record,  the  letter  of  the  Colonel  which  tells  how  gallan 
'  Will,'  one  of  those  brave  boys,  won  his  sergeant's  stripes  and 
Distinguished  Conduct  Medal.  No  less  than  three  of  them, 
have  already  paid  the  last  sacrifice  for  their  country.  One 
been  invalided  home  wounded,  and  only  the  Sergeant  is  now 
the  front. 

Leaving  the  mill-pool  on  my  right  I  pass  by  the  little  mill- 
house,  whose  tenant,  a  skilled  doctor  and  physician,  is  looking 
after  the  wounded  in  Palestine,  and  come  out  in  the  path 
above  its  garden,  where  a  strong  gush  of  water  flows  through  the 
hatches  behind  me,  and  the  mill  lead,  some  five  hundred  yards 
of  rather  still  water,  flows  out  of  '  Capability  Brown's '  big  1 
in  the  Park  of  Donnington  Grove,  under  a  high  artificial 
below  which,  on  the  left,  are  the  rich  water  meadows  which  it  i 
gates.  Opposite  to  me  here  are  the  cottage  gardens,  and  I 
down,  light  my  pipe,  and  watch  for  a  rising  fish. 

I  have  not  long  to  wait :    something  breaks  the  water  j 
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where  an  alder  bush  overhangs  the  stream  not  fifteen  yards  ofi. 
It  is1  but  a  small  dimple,  but  more  promising  to  my  eyes  than  a 
more  demonstrative  splash.  There  is  an"  apple  tree  just  behind 
me,  which  for  once  I  do  not  forget,  and  in  a  moment  my  '  Tup,' 
well  dried  and  paraffined,  is  floating  gracefully  just  above  the  spot 
where  the  fish  moved.  Surely  he  cannot  refuse  it !  He  does  not — 
an  electric  thrill  indicates  that  I  am  fast  in  my  first  fish.  The 
line  rashes  through  the  rings,  and  he  makes  a  gallant  fight  for  his 
freedom.  Our  Lambourne  trout  are  much  gamer  fish  than  my  old 
friends  of  the  Test,  and  certainly  very  superior  to  them  in  flavour 
when  on  the  table.  However,  I  must  not  give  my  friend  much  law, 
as  there  are  some  awkward  overhanging  boughs  on  the  opposite 
side,  so  five  minutes  sees  him  in  the  net,  a  beautiful  well-shaped 
fish  of  about  one  and  a  half  pounds.  I  cover  him  over  with  grass 
and  leave  him  on  the  bank,  as  I  must  pass  this  place  on  my  return 
journey.  A  second  fish  not  quite  so  large  comes  to  the  net  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  my  hopes  are  high  at  so  good  a  beginning,  as  my 
best  water  is  above.  The  tenant  of  '  Sunnyside '  is  enjoying  the 
air  in  her  garden,  just  below  the  place  where  a  plank  bridge  used 
to  cross  the  stream,  and  gratefully  accepts  my  ofier  of  the  larger 
of  the  two  trout,  which  I  ask  her  to  send  round  for.  Her~nephew 
in  the  Flying  Corps  has  been  wounded  rather  severely  at  the  front, 
but  happily  he  is  making  a  good  recovery.  There  is  a  fish^rising 
just  under  the  bank  on  my  side,  and  again  he  lises  as  the  fly  floats 
•  over  him,  and  makes  a  desperate  dash  for  the  weed  when  he  feela 
the  hook.  My  rod  is  bent  to  a  bow,  and  1  am  putting  on  all  the 
strain  that  the  fine  gut  will  bear,  but  I  cannot  move  him.  He 
has  evidently  got  round  a  weed,  or  possibly  some  sunken  bough 
or  snag,  but  it  does  not  feel  as  if  there  was  a  dead  pull  at  the  end 
of  the  line.  After  a  few  minutes'  fruitless  strain  I  determine  to 
try  my  usual  device  in  such  cases  ;  I  pull  out  the  line  through  the 
rings,  and  slacken  the  strain  altogether.  This  generally  deceives 
the  trout  into  the  belief  that  he  is  free,  and  often,  unless  he  is  very 
badly  hung  up,  induces  him  to  leave  his  refuge  for  his  old  holt. 
If  he  is  lightly  hooked  he  will  probably  escape.  However,  this 
time  my  stratagem  is  successful ;  the  fish  yields  to  the  renewed 
strain  and  comes  up  floating  on  his  side  somewhat  exhausted  by 
his  unavailing  stru^^le.  He  is  only  a  small  one  after  all !  not 
quite  half  a  pound,  but  although  this  is  below  my  limit  I  do  not 
return  him,  as  I  think  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  recover, 
and,  in  these  days  of  food  shortage,  find  these  small  fellows  an 
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agreeable  supplement  to  ray  rations,  and  am  not  very  particular 
in  my  own  water. 

Three  fish  in  less  than  half  an  hour!  aand  the  best  of  the  water, 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  of  evening  light,  before  me.  My  hopes 
run  high,  and  I  can  regard  with  equanimity  the  disturbance  of 
the  next  reach  by  the  troop  of  '  Water  babies,'  who  have  erected 
a  primitive  bathing  tent  in  the  opposite  garden  and  are  splashing 
about,  with  noisy  shouts,  in  the  cool  water.  There  are  but  few 
swimmers  among  them,  and  I  hope  they  will  mind  their  feet,  as 
the  neighbouring  cottagers,  to  my  great  annoyance,  have  adopted 
the  time-saving  but  unpleasant  custom  of  using  the  beautiful 
chalk  stream  as  a  dust-bin,  so  that  the  gravel  bottom,  which  ought 
to  be  bright  and  clean,  is  always  strewn  with  broken  plates  and 
dishes,  old  boots,  empty  meat  tins,  bottles,  and  other  unpleasant 
refuse,  some  of  which  might  fetch  money  if  preserved  and  sold. 
I  am  to  preside  at  a  parish  War  Savings  Committee  on  Monday. 
I  think  I  shall  suggest  to  them  the  idea  ! 

A  little  higher  up  the  stream  widens,  and  there  are  one  or  twc 
good  fish  moving  under  the  sycamore  that  overhangs  the 
opposite  to  me.     I  try  to  get  my  fly  over  them,  but  the  boi 
nearly  trail  into  the  water,  and  after  catching  my  line  more  tl 
once,  and  losing  my  temper,  I  reluctantly  abandon  the  att 
to  reach  them,  and  move  my  seat  '  higher  up,'  as  the  'bus  c( 
ductors  say.    Here  the  river  is  very  still,  and  quite  a  number 
dimples  shows  that  many  fish  are  moving,  but  I  see  no  flies  floatii 
down,  and  cannot  make  out  what  they  are  taking — perhaps 
fisherman's  curse.    At  any  rate,  apparently,  it  is  not  my  fly  ! 
I  put  my  '  Tup  '  at  least  three  times  directly  over  the  nose  of 
trout  that  is  breaking  the  water  just  under  the  sedges  op| 
to  me  without  his  taking  the  slighest  notice  of  my  well-me 
efforts.   I  must  change  my  fly.  Shall  I  confess  it,  as  I  commence 
eighth  decade  I  begin  to  dislike  this  proceeding  exceedingly.    Fc 
distant  objects  my  eyes  are  as  good  us  ever, and  I  can  read  quite  cor 
fortably  with  '  clearers,'  but,  like  Leech's  old  lady  who  comph 
that  people  made  the  eyes  of  needles  too  small,  I  find  the  same  def  e 
in  my  flies,  and  generally  manage  to  catch  up  some  of  the  hacl 
before  I  get  the  slip  knot  round  the  end  in  its  place.    Perhaj 
that  is  one  reason  why  I  have  almost  abjured  the  superstition 
it  is  necessary  to  copy  exactly  the  minutest  details  of  the  fly 
the  water,  and  everlastingly  multiply  patterns  after  the  beautifi 
coloured  plates  of  Halford's  'Floating  Flies.'    A  '  Wickham,' 
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'  Sedge,'  and  then  a  very  small  Black  Gnat  are  tried  in  vain,  and 
at  last  I  reluctantly  leave  the  rising  fish,  and  move  to  the  top  of 
my  beat  above  a  cattle  bridge,  where  the  waters  of  my  neighbour's 
lake  pour  into  a  large  round  hole  surrounded  by  trees.  Here  I 
sit  down,  light  a  second  pipe,  and  take  a  short  rest,  watching 
warily  for  moving  fish. 

A  little  earlier  in  the  year  this  pool  was  the  scene  of  the  darkest 
fishing  tragedy  of  the  season.  It  was  a  very  showery  afternoon, 
and  I  started,  as  to-day,  through  the  garden  of  the  Mill  House, 
wearing  my  mackintosh.  I  had  got  one  good  trout  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  water,  and  by  the  time  I  reached  the  cattle  bridge  the 
heavy  shower  had  stopped,  and  I  deposited  my  '  impedimenta  ' — 
fishing  bag,  waterproof,  &c. — on  the  grass  at  my  feet  before  advanc- 
ing to  try  my  luck.  As  I  cautiously  peered  round  the  large  alder, 
I  became  aware  of  a  monster  which  had  just  sucked  down  a  dun 
in  the  still  backwater  just  below  the  fall  on  my  side,  and  was  well 
on  the  top  of  the  water  looking  for  a  second  course.  I  .dropped 
my  fly  just  over  hu  nose,  happily  missing  the  overhanging  bough 
by  a  hair's-breadth,  and  next  moment  he  was  well  across  the  stream, 
the  line  still  shrilly  whirring  through  the  rings.  He  was  very 
lively  and  active,  but  after  a  few  minutes  became  more  amenable 
to  guidance  ;  two  dangers,  however,  were  before  me.  Had  I  been 
properly  equipped  I  could  have  landed  him  without  much  difficulty 
where  I  stood  ;  there  was  a  nice  deep  still  backwater  immediately 
below  me,  an  ideal  place  for  the  job,  but  my  net  was,  I  supposed, 
with  my  waterproof  and  bag,  lying  on  the  bank  twenty  yards 
lower  down  just  between  a  young  willow  some  five  feet  high  (since 
cut  down !  )  and  the  bridge  with  its  piles  and  wooden  supports. 
Cautiously  and  carefully  I  steered  the  big  fellow  round  the  willow, 
and  fortunately  succeeded  in  eluding  the  overhanging  boughs. 
I  was  close  to  my  abandoned  baggage  when  he  caught  sight  of 
the  bridge,  and  made  a  desperate  dash  for  freedom.  He  got  quite 
through  the  arch,  and  my  trace  nearly  caught  on  the  pile,  but 
the  good  gut,  fine  though  it  was,  bore  the  heavy  strain  bravely, 
and  brought  him  back,  almost  on  his  side.  Surely  he  is  mine  at 
last !  I  stoop  over  my  mackintosh,  but  I  cannot  see  the  net.  Hardly 
crediting  my  ill -fortune,  or  ought  I  to  say  carelessness,  I  stoop  and 
lift  the  bag  and  the  waterproof,  but  no  net,  alas  !  is  there.  Nothing 
for  it  but  a  forlorn  hope  adventure  !  I  lie  down  in  the  wet  grass, 
deposit  my  rod  beside  me,  and  handline  the  exhausted  fish  with 
my  left  hand,  till  he  is  within  reach  of  my  right.  Twice  I  get  him 
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actually  into  my  hand,  he  is  '  far  through  ' — and  I  am  hoping 
against  hope,  when  he  gives  one  more  struggle,  and  the  gut  breaks 
close  to  the  fly.  The  best  fish  of  the  year — already  '  morally  '  my 
own — is  off  ! 

Slowly  and  sorrowfully  1  repair  damages,  put  on~another  fly 
and  turn  my  disgusted  face  down  stream.     Making  all  allowances 
for  '  the  biggest  fish  getting  off,'  he  was  certainly  over  two  pounds, 
well  shaped  and  strong,  very  big  indeed  for  the  Lambourne,  where, 
though  I  have  seen  one  or  two  larger  in  the  net,  or  left  on  the  bank 
by  an  otter,  I  have  never  known  such  monsters  to  take  the  fly. 
But,  looking  back  philosophically,  I  can  now  laugh  at  my  misfortune 
Had  I  caught  him  he  would  have   been  cooked,  eaten,  and  fc 
gotten,  but  the  recollection  of  his  gallant  struggle  and  escape  live 
in  my  memory  vividly,  and  makes  an  episode  clear  cut  and  definit 
among  my  recollections  of  three  generations  of  happy  hours  sj 
by  the  water-side  in  many  countries. 

But  I  must  conclude  my  account  of  this  particular  evening^ 
sport.  Not  much  remains  to  tell ;  I  do  not  again  encounter  my 
old  friend  in  his  accustomed  haunt,  and  although  two  or  three  of 
his  brethren  are  cruising  round,  breaking  the  water  from  time  to 
time,  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  various  dainties  I  offer  them. 
The  same  ill-luck  pursues  me  all  the  way  down  the  stream.  The 
are  quite  an  unusual  number  of  trout  on  the  move,  but  nothii 
seems  to  tempt  them.  Always,  in  the  American  phrase,  I  seei 
to  have  '  the  wrong  bug  at  the  end  of  my  pole.'  A  nightingale 
is  singing  sweetly  in  the  garden  of  '  Riverside,'  where  dwells 
young  lady  who  paid  me  a  compliment  even  more  grateful  to 
ears  than  the  bird's  sang  !  My  wife  need  not  be  jealous,  as  little 
Bridget  has  not  yet  reached  her  fourth  year.  She  had  been  payii 
me  her  first  visit  at  the  Priory,  and  had  been  duly  taken  the  usm 
round,  and  introduced  to  the  live  stock  of  the  farm.  '  What 
you  like  best,  Bridget,'  asked  her  mother ;  '  the  little  chicke 
the  Berkshire  pigs,  Topsy  and  Sally,  with  their  little  familie 
or  the  Guernsey  calves  ?  '  The  little  flirt  answered,  as  it  wi 
reported  to  me,  and  I  like  to  believe,  '  I  like  Mr.  Gathorne  Hard} 
best  1 ' 

It  is  after  half-past  nine  when  I  get  to  my  door,  but  that* 
Conservative  '  Sam '  insists  upon  my  taking  him  out  as  far  as  the 
gate  at  ten  o'clock  precisely  as  usual,  although  he  has  spent 
whole  evening  in  the  water  meadows.    After  this  ceremony 
been  duly  performed,  one  small  cigar  is  sufficient  prelude  for 
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welcome  and  early  retirement  to  bed,  '  pleasant  dreams  and  sweet 
repose.' 

I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  own  nearly  a  mile  of  fishing,  although  the 
extent  of  my  whole  property  is  limited  to  sixty  acres.  There  is  a 
mill-stream,  as  well  as  the  main  river,  and  many  little  side  streams. 
These,  with  the  Shaw  water  adjoining,  on  which,  by  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Farquhar,  I  am  permitted  to  rent  a  rod,  afford  ample  scope 
for  myself  and  my  guests.  But  the  stock  is  certainly  short,  and 
big  fish  almost  entirely  disappeared  after  1914.  In  1913  I  could 
see  numbers  of  fish  of  a  pound  and  over  in  every  part  of  the 
stream  ;  the  water  is  so  clear,  and  I  am  so  constantly  on  the  spot, 
that  I  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  general  Conclusion  about 
their  numbers.  Mrs.  Farquhar  and  I  had  shared  in  the  purchase 
of  500  8-inch  two-year-olds  in  September  1913  and  1915  from  the 
fish-breeding  farm  at  Himgerford,  and  each  year  200  had  been  put 
into  the  Shaw  water,  and  300  into  mine.  I  invite  the  opiiu'on  of  any 
brother  anglers  of  experience,  who  may  read  these  pages,  on  the 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  stock,  and  on  other  moot  points 
which  are  exercising  my  mind,  such  as  the  total  disappearance 
of  the  crayfish,  the  great  diminution  of  fly,  and  the  undue  multi- 
plication and  unsporting  conduct  of  the  grayling,  which  literally 
swarm  in  every  part  of  the  water. 

Why  have  1915  and  1916  been  such  very  bad  and  disappointing 
seasons  and  marked  by  such  a  decrease  of  the  stock,  especially 
of  the  biggest  and  best  fish  ?  I  do  not  think  that  poaching  exist? 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  account  for  it.  The  river  is  so  near  my 
house  that  I  and  my  diminished  garden  staff  could  hardly  fail  to 
know  of  any  netting  or  poaching  of  a  serious  character.  A  net, 
if  drawn  at  night,  would  leave  unmistakable  indications  on  the 
trampled  grass,  and  broken-down  willow  herb  and  loosestrife, 
which  flourish  even  too  luxuriantly  all  along  the  banks,  and  so 
often  catch  my  fly  when  I  am  trying  to  get  at  a  rising  trout 
close  under  the  side  of  the  stream  from  which  I  happen  to  be  fishing. 
A  few  trout  may  fall  victims  to  poachers  in  the  early  morning,  who 
fish  from  the  bridges  spanning  the  Oxford  read  which  divides 
the  upper  from  the  lower  water,  and  I  am  afraid  that,  however 
reluctant  to  prosecute,  I  shall  some  day  have  to  give  a  sharp  lesson 
to  these  marauders  who  take  advantage  of  the  fish  that  wait 
there  for  the  bread  and  scraps  which,  before  the  restriction  of  the 
Food  Controller,  were  bountifully  supplied  to  them  by  loungers 
and  passers-by ;  but  poaching  cannot,  I  think,  have  been 
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carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  account  for  the  undeniabl 
shortage. 

Can  it  be  the  tarring  "of  the  roads  ?     This  is  certainly  a  nuisanc 
and  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  it  later  when  I  come 
the  absence  of  fly;  but  although  I  see  an  occasional  dead  fish  floatii 
by,  or  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  the  additional  care  taken 
the  authorities  in  the  preparation  of  offending  material,  and  then 
carefulness  in  not  putting  it  down  at  a  time  when  heavy  rain  ij 
likely  to  wash  it-  into  the  river  in  large  quantities,  has  bithert< 
prevented  any  such  destruction  as  has  ruined  some  of  the  best  troi 
rivers  in  Kent  and  other  places,  and  mulcted  the  ratepayers  ii 
heavy  damages.     I  am  reluctant  to  deprive  my  neighbours  of  then 
protection  against  the  dust  nuisance,  so,  with  some  hesitation, 
bave  so  far  confined  myself  to  a  friendly  warning  to  the  authoritie 
of   possible  consequences.     My  own  theory,  which  I  give  for  wl 
it  is  worth — I  am   too   old   a   naturalist  and   fisherman  to 
unduly  dogmatic — is  that  the  '  causa  causans  '  is  the  heavy  fk 
which  occurred  in  the  early  spring    of  1915  and  1916.    During 
my    twelve    years'    experience  I  had   until   then  had    really  no 
trouble  of  that  kind.     It  had  been  easy  to  regulate  the"  height  of 
the  Lambourne  by  manipulating  the  hatches,  and  my  meadows 
and  paddocks  had  never  been  under  water.     But  these  two  sprii 
told  a  different  tale.    Not  only  did  the  floods  nearly  cover  the 
bridge  meadow,  and  the  garden  paddock,  where  the  sundial  st( 
beside  a  nearly  submerged  rain  gauge,  but  the  water  poured  int( 
the  stoke-hold  which  contains  my  domestic  hot-water  boilers 
such  volume  that  I  had  to  keep  men  pumping  day  and  night  fc 
more  than  a  month,  to  prevent  the  fires  from  being  extinguishe 
and  the  house  rendered  uninhabitable.    In  1916-17  the  floods  we 
again  abnormally  high,  although  not  quite  so  bad  as  in  the  coi 
sponding  season  of  the  previous  year. 

My  theory,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  that  during  these  abnoi 
floods  the  trout,  especially  the  biggest  and  most  matured  ones, 
right  up  the  stream  to  its  extreme  sources  above  Shefford 
Lambourne  itself,  and  also  up  the  Winterbourne,  which,  althou^ 
an  intermittent  stream  like  the  Woburn,  and   often   higher 
summer  than  in  winter,  was  quite  a  respectable  sized  river  in  the 
years.    After  all,  as  Kingsley  points  out  in  the  '  Water  Babit 
a  trout  is  only  a  bastard  salmon  who  has  neglected  his  op] 
tunities.     The  old  salmon  whom  Tom  meets  in  the  river  near  H* 
hover  tellt  him  quite  correctly  that '  they  are  relations  of  oura  wl 
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do  us  no  credit.  A  great  many  years  ago  they  were  just  like  us  ; 
but  they  were  so  lazy,  and  cowardly,  and  greedy,  that  instead  of 
going  down  to  the  sea  every  year  to  see  the  world  and  grow  strong 
and  fat,  they  chose  to  stay  and  poke  about  in  the  little  streams.* 

I  think  they  preserve  enough  of  their  original  instincts  to  have 
a  tendency  to  run  up  stream  whenever  the  water  rises  heavily, 
and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  reports  from  the  upper  water, 
where  an  unusual  number  of  large  fish  were  seen,  and  some  got 
into  the  little  ditches  and  backwaters  which  intersect  the  highest 
water  meadows,  and  were  either  stranded  and  perished  miserably, 
or  fell  victims  to  the  rakes  and  pitchforks  of  the  labourers.  What- 
ever may  have  been  their  fate,  I  can  vouch  that  they  never  returned 
to  their  old  haunts  by  Donnington  Priory,  whether  on  the  way  to 
the  sea  or  otherwise,  and  I  fear  that  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
coming  up  later  in  the  glorified  form  of  salmon.  In  November 
of  1916  I  adopted  the  desperate  and  very  expensive  expedient 
of  'stocking  with  a  hundred  three-year-old  fish  of  thirteen  inches 
and  over,  and  feeding  them  with  fish  meal  through  the  hard  times. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  objections  to  stocking  with  big  fish,  and 
that  it  seldom  pays,  but  something  had  to  be  done  ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that,  although  I  see  some  lanky  and  ill-conditioned  fish, 
and  have  picked  up  a  few  dead  ones,  a  good  many  of  my  pensioners 
have  survived  in  good  condition,  adapted  themselves  to  their  en- 
vironment, and  afforded  good  sport.  But  this  winter,  if  all  is  well, 
I  shall  stock  again  heavily  with  two-year-old  nine-inch  fario,  and 
I  hope  they  may  give  sport  to  the  now  absent  son  who  is  employing 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  used  to  imitate  so  beautifully  the 
insect  on  the  water,  in  making  maps  from  aeroplane  photographs 
of  the  enemy's  lines  '  Somewhere  in  France.' 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  point,  the  scarcity  of  fly.  There 
used  to  be  quite  a  good  rise  of  Mayfly  on  the  Lambourne,  but  it 
has  gradually  diminished,  so  that  now  it  is  negligible—this  year 
I  have  seen  but  a  few  stragglers,  and  have  hardly  ever  used  the 
imitation.  To  be  exact,  I  caught  not  a  single  fish  with  the  May- 
fly last  year,  and  just  two  this  season.  This  I  do  not  in  the  least 
regret.  The  usual  swarms  came  out  on  the  neighbouring  Kennet, 
and  after  an  orgy  of  three  weeks  the  gorged  trout  retired  and 
never  moved  at  a  fly  except  at  an  occasional  sedge  in  the  late  evening. 
Here  my  fishing  is  still  nearly  as  good  as  it  was,  and  I  can  enjoy 
a  stroll  along  the  banks  with  the  prospect  of  sport  at  any  time. 
Besides  this  advantage,  I  think  it  is  much  more  amusing  and  en- 
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joyable  to  fish  with  small  flies.  But  the  little  duns,  spinners,  and 
even  sedges,  are  almost  as  scarce  as  their  big  relations.  The  scarcity 
of  fly  of  all  kinds  was  marked  and  noticeable  last  year ;  this  year 
it  is  even  more  accentuated.  A  few  dark  olives  come  up  most 
afternoons,  but  bear  no  comparison  with  the  numbers  of  former 
years.  In  the  late  evening,  my  favourite  time  for  fishing,  I  scarcely 
see  a  natural  fly  at  all,  and  I  hear  the  same  complaint  from  many 
other  chalk  streams.  It  cannot  be  the  fault  of  the  birds.  There 
are  not  so  many  as  usual  to  be  seen  snapping  up  the  insects  as 
they  rise.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  acquit  the  road  tarring  from  some 
share  of  responsibility  for  this  regrettable  scarcity.  We  all  know 
with  what  success  the  mosquito  pest  has  been  diminished  in  tl 
malarious  regions  round  the  Panama  canal  by  pouring  paraf 
and  like  fluids  on  their  breeding  pools.  I  am  afraid  that,  althougl 
the  preparation  now  put  on  the  roads  is  not  strong  enough  to  kill 
the  fish,  it  produces  a  thin,  almost  imperceptible,  film  on  the  surface 
of  the  streams,  which  tends  to  destroy  the  harmless  insects  upon 
which  the  trout  feed.  Like  Rosa  Dartle,  I  '  ask  for  information ' ! 
Again  I  am  not  wedded  to  my  own  opinion,  but  should  be  grateful 
to  anyone  who  could  afford  an  explanation,  and,  still  better,  a 
remedy,  for  an  undoubted  evil  which  makes  me  anxious  for  the 
future  of  our  trout  streams. 

My  third  point  is  the  number  and  habits  of  the  grayling.  Th< 
fish  are  not  indigenous  to  the  Lambourne,  but  were  imported 
acclimatised  by  some  rash  adventurer  about  a  generation 
He  little  knew  what  harm  he  was  doing !  They  have  inci 
and  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  they  may  be  seen  in  eve 
pool,  and  on  every  shallow, .  waving  their  big  back  fins.  I  ha~\ 
nothing  to  say  against  grayling  in  their  proper  place,  especial! 
if  they  condescend  to  give  sport.  In  Herefordshire,  and  on  sue 
Yorkshire  rivers  as  the  Ure  and  the  Swale,  I  have  had  great  fi 
with  them  after  the  trout  fishing  is  over,  and  have  blessed 
chance  which  has  provided  a  sporting  and  well-flavoured  fish  whi< 
comes  into  season  and  takes  the  fly  when  it  is  no  longer  legal 
fish  for  trout.  But  these  Lambourne  grayling  do  nothing  to 
their  living.  An  occasional  one  takes  the  fly  while  out  of  season,  bi 
they  hardly  rise  at  all  in  the  autumn,  and  can  only  be  regarded 
a  pest  and  a  nuisance.  I  doubt  whether  they  are  guilty  of  destroy 
ing  trout  spawn,  one  of  the  sins  laid  to  their  charge  ;  but  the  gr* 
slioals  must  consume  a  large  quantity  of  the  food  of  the  proper 
original  tenants  of  the  stream,  and  I  hold  them  responsible 
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the  slow  growth  and  comparatively  small  size  of  the  Lambourne 
trout.  My  farming  experience  teaches  me  that  if  you  overstock 
a  pasture  you  cannot  expect  good  results.  Of  course  they  are 
treated  as  vermin,  those  caught  with  the  fly  out  of  season  are  never 
returned  to  the  water,  and  nets,  snatches,  and  every  other  sort  of 
poaching  dodge  are  used  against  them  without  any  appreciable 
diminution  of  the  quantity.  To  give  some  idea  of  their  numbers : 
in  October  1915  I  had  three  drags  for  them  in  the  Shaw  reach, 
which  is  more  open  and  easily  netted  than  my  own  part  of  the 
river,  and  with  a  purse  net  not  very  scientifically  managed  we 
naught  over  1900.  If  trammels  had  been  used,  both  for  stopping 
and  dragging,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  number  caught  would 
*  have  been  much  greater,  but  I  was  afraid  of  damaging  the  trout, 
large  numbers  of  which  are  returned  to  the  water  only  to  die,  if 
entangled  in  the  meshes.  I  almost  despair  of  exterminating  the 
grayling,  or  even  of  largely  diminishing  their  numbers ;  but  asrain 
I  ask  my  brother  anglers  for  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  poach- 
ing them  without  interfering  with  the  trout,  or  if  they  cannot  be 
.got  rid  of,  for  some  bait  or  lure  which  may  induce  them  to  give 
sport  and  do  something  to  justify  their  existence. 

Fortunately  the  Lambourne  is  remarkably  free  from  coarse 
fish.  Like  other  riparian  proprietors,  I  received  a  circular  from 
the  Committee  on  Fresh-water  Fish  recently  appointed,  asking 
me  for  various  statistics,  and  among  other  questions  I  was  asked 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  an  eel  fishery  of  value 
from  a  food  or  commercial  point  of  view.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  all  my  wanderings  by  the  stream  I  have  never  seen  an 
eel  !  The  mischievous  pike  is  also  absent,  but  my  predecessor 
informed  me  that  twenty-five  years  ago  quite  large  pike  were 
caught  in  the  garden,  before  a  sudden  overflow  of  some  deleterious 
substance  from  one  of  the  mills  higher  up  the  stream  killed  every 
fish  in  the  river..  The  jack  have  not  returned  to  their  old  haunts, 
although  of  course  the  river  has  been  restocked  with  trout.  There 
are  a  few  good  sized  dace,  curiously  marked  with  black  spots  over 
the  gills,  but  nothing  else  except  the  grayling  to  interfere  with 
the  food  supply  or  the  spawn.  I  do  very  little  weed  cutting. 
I  keep  as  much  of  the  water  celery,  water  ranunculus,  and  other 
plants  useful  for  shelter  and  food  supply  as  I  can  preserve  without 
blocking  the  proper  flow  of  the  stream,  but  this  year,  whether  from 
the  cold  and  late  spring,  or  from  some  other  cause,  very  little  has 
grown,  although  a  good  deal  of  the  noxious  and  useless  American 
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weed  has  been  washed  down  from  the  lake  above  and  taken  root. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  snails,  fresh-water  shrimps,  and 
caddis,  although  there  is  a  shortage  of  insects.  I  find  quantities 
of  shells  in  the  fish  which  I  cut  open  and  examine. 

Another  curious  peculiarity  of  the  river  of  which  I  should  like 
an  explanation  is  that  the  crayfish,  which  abound  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Kennet  and  Embourne,  and  in  other  small  running  streams, 
have  altogether  disappeared  from  it.  My  house  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  home  of  John  Hughes,  father 
of  Tom,  the  author  of  '  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,'  and  in  the  life 
of  one  of  my  neighbours,  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnott,  I  came  upon 
a  passage  in  which  he  describes  watching  the  youthful  Tom  and 
his  brother  catching  a  quantity  of  crayfish  in  front  of  the  window 
of  what  is  now  my  drawing-room.  My  predecessor  used  to  catch 
abundance  of  them,  but  they  have  entirely  vanished,  and  although 
I  have  twice  put  in  a  considerable  number,  I  can  see  no  results 
from  my  attempt  at  restocking.  I  do  not  suppose  that  trout 
of  the  size  usual  in  the  Lambourne  can  make  a  meal  of  mature 
crayfish,  but  I  fancy  the  larvae  and  immature  crustaceans  furnish 
a  nourishing  and  dainty  titbit.  I  do  not  think  much  of  the  little 
creatures  as  human  food,  though  they  make  good  soup,  but  the; 
are  very  decorative  as  garnish  for  a  mayonnaise  or  salad, 
I  should  welcome  their  return  to  my  river. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  desultory  and  rambling  recollections 
to  a  close.  If  I  am  criticised  for  my  choice  of  subject  in  these  dark 
days,  I  can  at  least  urge  the  precedent  of  that  supreme  authority 
Izaak  Walton,  the  father  of  angling.  The  first  edition  of  the 
'  Compleat  Angler '  was  published  four  years  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  the  First ;  the  second,  with  Cotton's  additions,  just  after 
the  Restoration.  He  was  writing  and  fishing  all  through  the 
stormy  conflict  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  As  Keble  writes  in  his 
Advent  Sunday  verses : 

A  fouler  vision  yet :    an  age  of  light, 
Light  without  love,  glares  on  the  aching  sight : 
Oh,  who  can  tell  how  calm  and  sweet, 
Meek  Walton  !  shews  thy  green  retreat, 
When  wearied  with  the  tale  thy  times  disclose, 
The  eye  first  finds  thee  out  in  thy  secure  repose 
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A    TALE  OF   THE  EXODUS, 
BY  H.   RIDER  HAGGARD. 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

SETI  COUNSELS  PHARAOH. 

DREAM  upon  dream.  Dreams  of  voices,  dreams  of  faces,  dreams 
of  sunlight  and  of  moonlight  and  of  myself  being  borne  forward, 
always  forward  ;  dreams  of  shouting  crowds,  and,  above  all,  dreams 
of  Merapi's  eyes  looking  down  on  me  like  two  watching  stars  from 
heaven.  Then  at  last  the  awakening,  and  with  it  throbs  of  pain  and 
qualms  of  sickness. 

At  first  I  thought  that  I  was  dead  and  lying  in  a  tomb.  Then 
by  degrees  I  saw  that  I  was  in  no  tomb  but  in  a  darkened  room 
that  was  familiar  to  me,  my  own  room  in  Seti's  palace  at  Tanis. 
It  must  be  so,  for  there,  near  to  the  bed  on  which  I  lay,  was  my 
own  chest  filled  with  the  manuscripts  that  I  had  brought  from 
Memphis.  I  tried  to  lift  my  left  hand,  but  could  not,  and  looking 
down  saw  that  the  arm  was  bandaged  like  to  that  of  a  mummy, 
which  made  me  think  again  that  I  must  be  dead,  if  the  dead  could 
suffer  so  much  pain.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  thought  or  slept  a 
while. 

As  I  lay  thus  I  heard  voices.  One  of  them  seemed  to  be  that 
of  a  physician,  who  said  '  Yes,  he  will  live  and  ere  long  recover. 
The  blow  upon  the  head  which  has  made  him  senseless  for  so  many 
days  was  the  worst  of  his  wounds,  but  the  bone  was  but  bruised, 
not  shattered  or  driven  in  upon  the  brain.  The  flesh  euts  on  his 
arms  are  healing  well,  and  the  mail  he  wore  protected  his  vitals 
from  being  pierced/ 

'  I  am  glad,  physician/  answered  a  voice  that  I  knew  to  be  that 
of  Userti, '  since  without  doubt,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  his  Highness 
would  have  perished.  It  is  strange  that  one  whom  I  thought  tojbe 
nothing  but  a  dreaming  scribe  should  have  shown  himself  so^brave  a 
warrior.  The  Prince  gays  that  this  Ana  killed  three  of  those  dogs 
with  his  own  hands,  and  wounded  others/ 

'  It  was   well  done,  your  Highness/  answered  the  phynician, 
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'  but  still  better  was  his  forethought  in  providing  a  rear-guard 
and  in  despatching  the  charioteer  to  call  it  up.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  Hebrew  lady  who  really  saved  the  life  of  his  Highness, 
when,  forgetting  her  sex,  she  stabbed  the  murderer  who  had  him 
by  the  throat/ 

'  That  is  the  Prince's  tale,  or  so  I  understand,'  she  answered 
coldly.  '  Yet  it  seems  strange  that  a  weak  and  worn-out  girl  could 
have  pierced  a  giant  through  from"  back  to  breast/ 

'  At  least  she  warned  him  of  the  ambush,  your  Highness/ 

'  So  they  say.  Perhaps  Ana  here  will  soon  tell  us  the  truth 
about  these  matters.  Tend  him  well,  physician,  and  you  shall  not 
lack  for  your  reward/ 

Then  they  went  away,  still  talking,  and  I  lay  quiet,  filled  with 
thankfulness  and  wonder,  for  now  everything  came  back  to  me. 

A  while  later,  as  I  lay  with  my  eyes  still  shut,  for  even  that 
low  light  seemed  to  hurt  them,  I  became  aware  of  a  woman's  soft 
step  stealing  round  my  bed  and  of  a  fragrance  such  as  comes  from 
a  woman's  robes  and  hair.  I  looked  and  saw  Merapi's  star-like 
eyes  gazing  down  on  me  just  as  I  had  seen  them  in  my  dreams. 

'  Greeting,  Moon  of  Israel/  I  said.  '  Of  a  truth  we  meet  again 
in  strange  case/ 

'  Oh  ! '  she  whispered,  '  are  you  awake  at  last  ?  I  thank  God, 
Scribe  Ana,  who  for  three  days  thought  that  you  must  die/ 

( As,  had  it  not  been  for  you,  Lady,  surely  I  should  have  done — • 
I  and  another.  Now  it  seems  that  all  three  of  us  will  live/ 

'  Would  that  but  two  lived,  the  Prince  and  you,  Ana.  Would 
that  /  had  died/  she  answered,  sighing  heavily. 

'  Why  ? ' 

'  Cannot  you  guess  ?  Because  I  am  an  outcast  who  have 
betrayed  my  people.  Because  their  blood  flows  between  me  and 
them.  For  I  killed  that  man,  and  he  was  my  own  kinsman,  for 
the  sake  of  an  Egyptian — I  mean,  Egyptians.  Therefore  the  curse 
of  Jahveh  is  on  me,  and  as  my  kinsman  died  doubtless  I  shall  die 
in  a  day  to  come,  and  afterwards — what  ? ' 

'  Afterwards  peace  and  great  reward,  if  there  be  justice  in  earth 
or  heaven,  0  most  noble  among  women/ 

'  Would  that  I  could  think  so  !  Hush,  I  hear  steps.  Drink 
this  ;  I  am  the  chief  of  your  nurses,  Scribe  Ana,  an  honourable 
post,  since  to-day  all  Egypt  loves  and  praises  you/ 

'  Surely  it  is  you,  lady  Merapi,  whom  all  Egypt  should  love 
and  praise/  I  answered, 
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Then  the  Prince  Seti  entered.  I  strove  to  salute  him  by 
lifting  my  less  injured  arm,  but  he  caught  my  hand  and  pressed 
it  tenderly. 

'  Hail  to  you,  beloved  of  Menthu,  god  of  war/  he  said,  with 
his  pleasant  laugh.  '  I  thought  I  had  hired  a  scribe,  and  lo  ! 
in  this  scribe  I  find  a  soldier  who  might  be  an  army's  boast.' 

At  this  moment  he  caught  sight  of  Merapi,  who  had  moved 
back  into  the  shadow. 

'  Hail  to  you  also,  Moon  of  Israel,'  he  said  bowing.  '  If  I  name 
Ana  here  a  warrior  of  the  best,  what  name  can  both  of  us  find  for 
you  to  whom  we  owe  our  lives  ?  Nay,  look  not  down,  but  answer.' 

'Prince  of  Egypt,'  she  replied  confusedly,  'I  did  but  little. 
The  plot  came  to  my  ears  through  Jabez  my  uncle,  and  I  fled  away 
and,  knowing  the  short  paths  from  childhood,  was  just  in  time. 
Had  I  stayed  to  think  perchance  I  should  not  have  dared.' 

'  And  what  of  the  rest,  Lady  ?  What  of  the  Hebrew  who  was 
choking  me  and  of  a  certain  sword  thrust  that  loosed  his  hands  for 
ever  ?  ' 

'  Of  that,  your  Highness,  I  can  recall  nothing,  or  very  little,' 
then,  doubtless  remembering  what  she  had  just  said  to  me,  she  made 
obeisance  and  passed  from  the  chamber. 

'  She  can  tell  falsehoods  as  sweetly  as  she  does  all  else,'  said 
Seti,  when  he  had  watched  her  go.  '  Oh  !  what  a  woman  have  we 
here,  Ana.  Perfect  in  beauty,  perfect  in  courage,  perfect  in  mind. 
Where  are  her  faults,  I  wonder  ?  Let  it  be  your  part  to  search 
them  out,  since  I  find  none.' 

'  Ask  them  of  Ki,  0  Prince.  He  is  a  very  great  magician,  so 
great  that  perhaps  his  art  may  even  avail  to  discover  what  a  woman 
seeks  to  hide.  Also  you  may  remember  that  he  gave  you  certain 
warnings  before  we  journeyed  to  Goshen.' 

'  Yes — he  told  me  that  my  life  would  be  in  danger,  as  certainly 
it  was.  There  he  was  right.  He  told  me  also  that  I  should  see  a 
Woman  whom  I  should  come  to  love.  There  he  was  wrong.  I 
have  seen  no  such  woman.  Oh  !  I  know  well  what  is  passing  in 
your  mind.  Because  I  hold  the  lady  Merapi  to  be  beautiful  and 
brave,  you  think  that  I  love  her.  But  it  is  not  so.  I  love  no 
Woman,  except,  of  course,  her  Highness.  Ana,  you  judge  me  by 
yourself.' 

'  Ki  said  "  come  to  love,"  Prince.    There  is  yet  time.' 

'  Not  so,  Ana.  If  one  loves,  one  loves  at  once.  Soon  I  shall  be 
old  and  she  will  be  fat  and  ugly,  and  how  can  one  love  then  ?  Get 
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well  quickly,  Ana,  for  I  wish  you  to  help  me  with  my  report  to 
Pharaoh.  I  shall  tell  him  that  I  think  these  Israelites  are  much 
oppressed  and  that  he  should  make  them  amends  and  let  them  go.' 
'  What  will  Pharaoh  say  to  that  after  they  have  just  tried  to  kill 
his  heir  ?  ' 

'  I  think  Pharaoh  will  be  angry,  and  so  will  the  people  of  Egypt, 
who  do  not  reason  well.  He  will  not  see  that,  believing  what  they 
do,  Laban  and  his  band  were  right  to  try  to  kill  me  who,  however 
unwittingly,  had  desecrated  the  sanctuary  of  their  god.  Had 
they  done  otherwise  they  would  have  been  no  good  Hebrews,  and 
for  my  part  I  cannot  bear  them  malice.  Yet  all  Egypt  is  afire  about 
this  business  and  cry  out  that  the  Israelites  should  be  destroyed.* 
'  It  seems  to  me,  Prince,  that  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
Ki's  second  prophecy,  his  third  is  in  the  way  of  fulfilment — namely 
that  this  journey  to  Gosh  en  may  cause  you  to  risk  your  throne.' 
^He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  answered, 

'  Not  even  for  that,  Ana,  will  I  say  to  Pharaoh  what  is  not  in 
my  mind.  But  let  that  matter  be  till  you  are  stronger.' 

'  What  chanced  at  the  end  of  the  fight,  Prince,  and  how  came  I 
here  1  ' 

'  The  guard  killed  most  of  the  Hebrews  who  remained  alive. 
Some  few  fled  and  escaped  in  the  darkness,  among  them  Laban 
their  leader,  although  you  had  wounded  him,  and  six  were  taken 
alive.  They  await  their  trial.  I  was  but  little  hurt  and  you,  whom 
we  thought  dead,  were  but  senseless,  and  senseless  or  wandering 
you  have  remained  till  this  hour.  We  carried  you  in  a  litter,  and 
here  you  have  been  these  three  days.' 
'  And  the  lady  Merapi  ?  ' 

'  We  set  her  in  a  chariot  and  brought  her  to  the  city,  since  had 
we  left  her  she  would  certainly  have  been  murdered  by  her  people, 
When  Pharaoh  heard  what  she  had  done,  as  I  did  not  think  it 
well  that  she  should  dwell  here,  he  gave  her  the  small  house  in  this 
garden  that  she  might  be  guarded,  and  with  it  slave  women  to  attend 
upon  her.  So  there  she  dwells,  having  the  freedom  of  the  palace, 
and  all  the  while  has  filled  the  office  of  your  nurse.' 

At  this  moment  I  grew  faint  and  shut  my  eyes.  When  I  opened 
them  again,  the  Prince  had  gone.  Six  more  days  went  by  before 
1  was  allowed  to  leave  my  bed,  and  during  this  time  I  saw  much  . 
of  Merapi.  She^was  very  sad  and  lived  in  fear  of  being  killed  by 
the  Hebrews.  Also  she  was  troubled  in  her  heart  because  she 
thought  she  had  betrayed  her  faith  and  people. 
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'  At  least  you  are  rid  of  Laban,'  I  said. 

'  Never  shall  I  be  rid  of  him  while  we  both  live,'  she  answered. 
'  I  belong  to  him  and  he  will  not  loose  my  bond,  because  his  heart 
is  set  on  me.' 

'  And  is  your  heart  set  on  him  ?  '  I  asked. 

Her  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'  A  woman  may  not  have  a  heart.  Oh  !  Ana,  I  am  unhappy,'  she 
answered,  and  went  away. 

Also  I  saw  others.  The  Princess  came  to  visit  me.  She  thanked 
me  much  because  I  had  fulfilled  my  promise  to  her  and  guarded 
the  Prince.  Moreover  she  brought  me  a  gift  of  gold  from  Pharaoh, 
and  other  gifts  of  fine  raiment  from  herself.  She  questioned  me 
much  about  Merapi,  of  whom  I  could  see  she  was  already  jealous, 
and  was  glad  when  she  learned  that  she  was  affianced  to  a  Hebrew. 
Old  Bakenkhonsu  came  too,  and  asked  me  many  things  about  the 
Prince,  the  Hebrews  and  Merapi,  especially  Merapi,  of  whose  deeds 
he  said,  all  Egypt  was  talking,  questions  that  I  answered  as  best 
I  could. 

'  Here  we  have  that  woman  of  whom  Ki  told  us/  he  said,  '  she 
who  shall  bring  so  much  joy  and  so  much  sorrow  to  the  Prince  of 
Egypt.' 

'  Why  so  ? '  I  asked.  '  He  has  not  taken  her  into  his  house,  nor 
do  I  think  that  he  means  to  do  so/ 

'  Yet  he  will,  Ana,  whether  he  means  it  or  not.  For  his  sake 
she  betrayed  her  people,  which  among  the  Israelites  is  a  deadly 
crime.  Twice  she  saved  his  life,  once  by  warning  him  of  the 
ambush,  and  again  by  stabbing  with  her  own  hands  one  of  her 
kinsmen  who  was  murdering  him.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Tell  me;  you 
i  were  there/ 

'  It  is  so,  but  what  then  ? ' 

'  This  :  that  whatever  she  may  say,  she  loves  him  ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  is  you  whom  she  loves/  and  he  looked  at  me  shrewdly. 

'  When  a  woman  has  a  prince,  and  such  a  prince  to  her  hanl, 
would  she  trouble  herself  to  set  snares  to  catch  a  scribe  ?  '  I  a^ke  1, 
with  some  bitterness. 

'  Oho  ! '  he  said,  with  one  of  his  great  laughs,  '  so  things  stand 

.  I  thus,  do  they  ?   Well,  I  thought  it,  but,  friend  Ana,  be  warned  in 

i1  time.    Do  not  try  to  conjure  down  the  Moon  to  be  your  household 

lamp  lest  she  should  set,  and  the  Sun,  her  lord,  should  grow  wroth 


and  burn  you  up.    Well,  she  loves  him,  and  therefore  soon  or  late 
she  will  make  him  love  her,  being  what  sL- 
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'  How,  Bakenkhonsu  ? ' 

'  With  most  men,  Ana,  it  would  be  simple.  A  sigh,  some  half- 
hidden  tears  at  the  right  moment,  and  the  thing  is  done,  as  I  have 
known  it  done  a  thousand  times.  But  this  prince  being  what  he  is, 
it  may  be  otherwise.  She  may  show  him  that  her  name  is  gone 
for  him  ;  that  because  of  him  she  is  hated  by  her  people,  and  rejected 
by  her  god,  and  thus  stir  his  pity,  which  is  Love's  own  sister.  Or 
mayhap,  being  also,  as  I  am  told,  wise,  she  will  give  him  counsel 
as  to  all  these  matters  of  the  Israelites,  and  thus  creep  into  his  heart 
under  the  guise  of  friendship,  and  then  her  sweetness  and  her  beauty 
will  do  the  rest  in  Nature's  way.  At  least  by  this  road  or  by  that, 
upstream  or  downstream,  thither  she  will  come/ 

'  If  so,  what  of  it  ?  It  is  the  custom  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  to 
have  more  wives  than  one/ 

'  This,  Ana  ;  Seti,  I  think,  is  a  man  who  in  truth  will  have  but 
one,  and  that  one  will  be  a  Hebrew.  Yes,  a  Hebrew  woman  will 
rule  Egypt,  and  turn  him  to  the  worship  of  her  god,  for  never  will 
she  worship  ours.  Indeed,  when  they  see  that  she  is  lost  to  them, 
her  people  will  use  her  thus.  Or  perchance  her  god  himself  will  use 
her  to  fulfil  his  purpose,  as  already  he  may  have  used  her/ 

'  And  afterwards,  Bakenkhonsu  ? ' 

'  Afterwards— who  knows  ?  I  am  not  a  magician,  at  least  not 
one  of  any  account,  ask  it  of  Ki.  But  I  am  very,  very  old  and  I  have 
watched  the  world,  and  I  tell  you  that  these  things  will  happen, 

unless '  and  he  paused. 

'  Unless  what  ? ' 

He  dropped  his  voice, 

'Unless  Userti'is  bolder  than  I  think,  and  kills  her  first  or, 
better  still,  procures  some  Hebrew  to  kill  her — say,  that  cast-ofi 
lover  of  hers.  If  you  would  be  a  friend  to  Pharaoh  and  to  Egypt, 
you  might  whisper  it  in  her  ear,  Ana/ 

'  Never  ! '  I  answered  angrily. 

'  I  did  not  think  you  would,  Ana,  who  also  struggle  in  this  net 
of  moonbeams  that  is  stronger  and  more  real  than  any  twisted  out 
of  palm  or  flax.  Well,  nor  will  I,  who  in  my  age  love  to  watch  such 
human  sport  and,  being  so  near  to  them,  fear  to  thwart  the  schemes 
of  gods.  Let  this  scroll  unroll  itself  as  it  will,  and  when  it  is  open, 
read  it,  Ana,  and  remember  what  I  said  to  you  this  day.  It  will  be 
a  pretty  tale,  written  at  the  end  with  blood  for  ink.  Oho  !  0-ho- 
ho  ! '  and,  laughing  thus,  he  hobbled  from  the  room,  leaving  me 
afraid. 
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Moreover  the  Prince  visited  me  every  day,  and  even  before  [ 
left  my  bed  began  to  dictate  to  me  his  report  to  Pharaoh,  since  he 
would  employ  no  other  scribe.  The  substance  of  it  was  what  he 
had  foreshadowed,  namely  that  the  people  of  Israel,  having  suffered 
much  for  generations  at  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  should  now 
be  allowed  to  depart  as  their  prophets  demanded,  and  go  whither 
they  would  unharmed.  Of  the  attack  upon  us  in  the  pass  he  made 
light,  saying  that  it  was  the  evil  work  of  a  few  zealots  wrought  on 
by  a  fancied  insult  to  their  god,  a  deed  for  which  the  whole  people 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  suffer.  The  last  words  of  the  report 
were  : 

'  Remember,  0  Pharaoh,  I  pray  thee,  that  Amon,  god  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  Jahveh,  the  god  of  the  Israelites,  cannot  rule  to- 
gether in  the  same  land.  If  both  abide  in  Egypt  there  will  be  a  war 
of  the  gods  wherein  mortals  may  be  ground  to  dust.  Therefore, 
I  pray  thee,  let  Israel  go.' 

After  I  had  risen  and  was  recovered,  I  copied  out  this  report 
in  my  fairest  writing,  refusing  to  tell  any  of  its  purport,  although 
all  asked,  among  them  the  Vizier  Nehesi,  who  offered  me  a  bribe 
to  disclose  its  secret.  This  came  to  the  ears  of  Seti,  I  know  not 
how,  and  he  was  much  pleased  with  me  about  the  matter,  saying 
he  rejoiced  to  find  that  there  was  one  scribe  in  Egypt  who  could 
not  be  bought.  Userti  also  questioned  me,  and  when  I  refused 
to  answer,  strange  to  say  was  not  angry,  because,  as  she  declared, 
I  only  did  my  duty. 

At  last  the  roll  was  finished  and  sealed,  and  the  Prince  with 
his  own  hand,  but  without  speaking,  laid  it  on  the  knees  of  Pharaoh 
at  a  public  Court,  for  this  he  would  trust  no  one  else  to  do. 
Amenmeses  also  brought  up  his  report,  as  did  Nehesi  the  Vizier, 
and  the  Captain  of  the  guard  which  saved  us  from  death.  Eight 
days  later  the  Prince  was  summoned  to  a  great  Council  of  State,  as 
were  all  others  of  the  royal  House,  together  with  the  high  officers. 
I  too  received  a  summons,  as  one  who  had  been  concerned  in  these 
matters. 

The  Prince,  accompanied  by  the  Princess,  drove  to  the  palace 
1  in  Pharaoh's  golden  chariot,  drawn  by  two  milk-white  horses  of  the 
blood  of  those  famous  steeds  that  had  saved  the  life  of  the  great 
IRameses  in  the  Syrian  war.  All  down  the  streets,  that  were  filled 
with  thousands  of  the  people,  they  were  received  with  shouts  of 
welcome. 

'  See,'  said  the  old  councillor  Bakenkhonsu,  who  was  my  com- 
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pan  ion  in  a  second  chariot, '  Egypt  is  proud  and  glad.  It  thought 
that  its  Prince  was  but  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  But  now  it  has  heard 
the  tale  of  the  ambush  in  the  pass  and  learned  that  he  is  a  man 
of  war,  a  warrior  who  can  fight  with  the  best.  Therefore  it  loves 
him  and  rejoices.' 

'  Then,  by  the  same  rule,  Bakenkhonsu,  a  butcher  should  be 
more  great  than  the  wisest  of  scribes.' 

'  So  he  is,  Ana,  especially  if  the  butcher  be  one'  of  men.  The 
writer  creates,  but  the  player  kills,  and  in  a  world  of  death  he  who 
kills  has  more  honour  than  he  who  creates.  Hearken,  now  they 
are  shouting  out  your  name.  Is  that  because  you  are  the  author 
of  certain  writings  ?  I  tell  you,  No.  It  is  because  you  killed  three 
men  yonder  in  the  pass.  If  you  would  become  famous  and  beloved, 
Ana,  cease  from  the  writing  of  books  and  take  to  the  cutting  of 
throats.' 

'  Yet  the  writer  still  lives  when  he  is  dead.' 

'  Oho  *  laughed  Bakenkhonsu,  '  you  are  even  more  foolish 
than  I  thought.  How  is  a  man  advantaged  by  what  happens  when 
he  is  dead  ?  Why,  to-day  that  blind  beggar  whining  on  the  temple 
steps  means  more  to  Egypt  than  all  the  mummies  of  all  the  Pharaohs, 
unless  they  can  be  robbed.  Take  what  life  can  give  you,  Ana,  and 
do  not  trouble  about  the  offerings  which  are  laid  in  tombs  for 
time  to  crumble.' 

'  That  is  a  mean  faith,  Bakenkhonsu.' 

'  Very  mean,  Ana,  like  all  else  that  we  can  taste  and  handle. 
A  mean  faith  suited  to  mean  hearts,  among  whom  should  be  reckoned 
all  save  one  in  every  thousand.  Yet,  if  you  would  prosper,  follow 
it,  and  when  you  are  dead  I  will  come  and  laugh  upon  your  grave, 
and  say,  "  Here  lies  one  of  whom  I  had  hoped  higher  things,  as  I 
hope  them  of  your  master."  ' 

'  And  not  in  vain,  Bakenkhonsu,  whatever  may  happen  to  the 
servant.' 

'That  we  shall  learn,  and  ere  long,  I  think.  I  wonder  who 
will  ride  at  his  side  before  the  next  Nile  flood.  By  then,  perchance, 
he  will  have  changed  Pharaoh's  golden  chariot  for  an  ox-cart, 
and  you  will  goad  the  oxen  and  talk  to  him  of  the  stars — or  may- 
hap of  the  moon.  Well,  you  might  both  be  happier  thus,  and  she 
of  the  moon  is  a  jealous  goddess  who  loves  worship.  Oho-ho  I 
Here  are  the  palace  steps.  Help  me  to  descend,  Priest  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Moon.' 

We  entered  the  palace  and  were  led  through  the  great  hall  to  a 
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smaller  chamber  where  Pharaoh,  who  did  not  wear  his  robes  of 
state,  awaited  us,  seated  in  a  cedar  chair.  Glancing  at  him  I 
saw  that  his  face  was  stern  end  troubled  ;  also  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  had  grown  older.  The  Prince  and  Princess  made  obeisance 
to  him,  as  did  all  we  lesser  folk,  but  he  took  no  heed.  When  all 
were  present  and  the  doors  had  been  shut,  Pharaoh  said, 

'  I  have  read  your  report,  Son  Seti,  concerning  your  visit  to  the 
Israelites,  and  all  that  chanced  to  you  ;  and  also  the  reports  of  you, 
nephew  Amenmeses,  and  of  you,  Officers,  who  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Egypt.  Before  I  speak  of  them,  let  the  Scribe  Ana,  who 
was  the  chariot  companion  of  his  Highness  when  the  Hebrews 
attacked  him,  stand  forward  and  tell  me  all  that  passed/ 

So  I  advanced,  and  with  bowed  head  repeated  that  tale,  only 
leaving  out  so  far  as  was  possible  all  mention  of  myself.  When  I 
had  finished,  Pharaoh  said, 

'  He  who  speaks  but  half  the  truth  is  sometimes  more  mis- 
chievous than  a  liar.  Did  you  then  sit  in  the  chariot,  Scribe,  doing 
nothing  Mhile  the  Prince  battled  for  his  life  ?  Or  did  you  run  away  ? 
Speak,  Seti,  and  say  what  part  this  man  played  for  good  or  ill/ 

Then  the  Prince  told  of  my  share  in  the  fight,  words  that  brought 
the  bleed  to  my  brow.  He  told  also  how  that  it  was  I  who,  taking 
the  risk  of  his  wrath,  had  ordered  the  guard  of  twenty  men  to  follow 
us  unseen,  had  disguised  two  seasoned  soldiers  as  chariot  runners, 
and  had  thought  to  send  back  the  driver  to  summon  help  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fray  ;  how  I  had  been  hurt  also,  and  was  but 
ktely  recovered.  When  he  had  finished,  Pharaoh  said, 

'  That  this  story  is  true  I  know  from  others.  Scribe,  you  have 
done  well.  But  for  you  to-day  his  Highness  would  lie  upon  the 
table  of  the  embalmers,  as  indeed  for  his  folly  he  deserves  to  do, 
*and  Egypt  would  mourn  from  Thebes  to  the  mouths  of  Nile.  Come 
hither/ 

I  came  with  trembling  steps,  and  knelt  before  his  Majesty. 
Around  his  neck  hung  a  beauteous  chain  of  wrought  gold.  He  took 
it,  and  cast  it  over  my  head,  saying, 

'  Because  you  have  shown  yourself  both  brave  and  wise,  with 
this  gold  I  give  you  the  title  of  Councillor  and  King's  Companion, 
.  and  the  right  to  inscribe  the  same  upon  your  funeral  stele.  Le* 
it  be  noted.  Retire,  Scribe  Ana,  Councillor  and  Kirg's  Com- 
panion/ 

So  I  withdrew  confused,  and  as  I  passed  Seti,  ho  whispered  in 
my  ear, 
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'  I  pray  you,  my  lord,  do  not  cease  to  be  Prinse's  Companion, 
because  you  have  become  that  of  the  King/ 

Then  Pharaoh  ordered  that  the  Captain  of  the  guard  should  be 
advanced  in  rank,  and  that  gifts  should  be  given  to  each  of  the 
soldiers,  and  provision  be  made  for  the  children  of  those  who  had 
been  killed,  with  double  allowance  to  the  families  of  the  two  men 
whom  I  had  disguised  as  runners. 

This  done,  once  more  Pharaoh  spoke,  slowly  and  with  much 
meaning,  having  first  ordered  that  all  attendants  and  guards  should 
leave  the  chamber.  I  was  about  to  go  also,  but  old  Bakenkhonsu 
caught  me  by  the  robe,  saying  that  in  my  new  rank  of  Councillor 
I  had  the  right  to  remain. 

'  Prince  Seti/  he  said,  '  after  all  that  I  have  heard,  I  find  this 
report  of  yours  strange  reading.  Moreover,  the  tenor  of  it  is 
different  indeed  from  that  of  those  of  the  Count  Amenmeses  and  the 
officers.  You  counsel  me  to  let  these  Israelites  go  where  they  will, 
because  of  certain  hardships  that  they  have  suffered  in  the  past, 
which  hardships,  however,  have  left  them  many  and  rich.  That 
counsel  I  am  not  minded  to  take.  Rather  am  I  minded  to  send 
an  army  to  the  land  of  Goshen  with  orders  to  despatch  this  people, 
who  conspired  to  murder  the  Prince  of  Egypt,  through  the  Gateway 
of  the  West,  there  to  worship  their  god  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  Aye, 
to  slay  them  all  from  the  greybeard  down  to  the  suckling  at  the 
breast/ 

'  I  hear,  Pharaoh/  said  Seti,  quietly. 

*  Such  is  my  will/  went  on  Meneptah,  '  and  those  who  accom- 
panied you  upon  your  business,  and  all  my  councillors  think  as  I 
do,  for  truly  Egypt  cannot  bear  so  hideous  a  treason.  Yet,  according 
to  our  law  and  custom  it  is  needful,  before  such  great  acts  of  war 
and  policy  are  undertaken,  that  he  who  stands  next  to  the  throi 
and  is  destined  to  fill  it,  should  give  consent  thereto.  Do 
consent,  Prince  of  Egypt  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  consent,  Pharaoh.    I  think  it  would  be  a  wicked  de 
that  tens  of  thousands  should  be  massacred  for  the  reason  that 
few  fools  waylaid  a  man  who  chanced  to  be  of  royal  blood,  becat 
by  inadvertence,  he  had  desecrated  their  sanctuary/ 

Now  I  saw  that  this  answer  made  Pharaoh  wroth,  for  i 
before  had  his  will  been  crossed  in  such  a  fashion.  Still  he 
trolled  himself,  and  asked, 

'  Do  you  then  consent,  Prince,  to  a  gentler  sentence,  namely 
that  the  Hebrew  people  should  be  broken  up;    that  the 
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dangerous  of  them  should  be  sent  to  labour  in  the  desert  mines  and 
quarries,  and  the  rest  distributed  throughout  Egypt,  there  to  live 
as  slaves  ? ' 

'I  do  not  consent,  Pharaoh.  My  poor  counsel  is  written  in 
yonder  roll  and  cannot  be  changed/ 

Meneptah's  eyes  flashed,  but  again  he  controlled  himself,  and 
asked, 

'  If  you  should  come  to  fill  this  place  of  mine,  Prince  Seti,  tell 
us,  here  assembled,  what  policy  will  you  pursue  towards  these 
Hebrews  ? ' 

'  That  policy,  0  Pharaoh,  which  I  have  counselled  in  the  roll. 
If  ever  I  fill  the  throne,  I  shall  let  them  go  whither  they  will,  taking 
their  goods  with  them.' 

Now  all  those  present  stared  at  him  and  murmured.  But 
Pharaoh  rose,  shaking  with  wrath.  Seizing  his  robe  where  it 
was  fastened  at  the  breast,  he  rent  it,  and  cried  in  a  terrible  voice, 

'  Hear  him,  ye  gods  of  Egypt !  Hear  this  son  of  mine  who  defies 
me  to  my  face  and  would  set  your  necks  beneath  the  heel  of  a 
stranger  god.  Prince  Seti,  in  the  presence  of  these  royal  ones, 
and  these  my  councillors,  I ' 

He  said  no  more,  for  the  Princess  Userti,  who  till  now  had  sat 
silent,  ran  to  him,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  him,  began  to 
whisper  in  his  ear.  He  hearkened  to  her,  then  sat  himself  down, 
and  spoke  again, 

'  The  Princess  brings  it  to  my  mind  that  this  is  a  great  matter, 
one  not  to  be  dealt  with  hastily.  It  may  happen  that  when  the 
Prince  has  taken  counsel  with  her,  and  with  his  own  heart,  and 
perchance  has  sought  the  wisdom  of  the  gods,  he  will  change  the 
words  which  have  passed  his  lips.  I  command  you,  Prince,  to  wait 
upon  me  here  at  the  same  hour  on  the  third  day  from  this.  Mean- 
while, I  command  all  present,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  say  nothing  of 
what'  has  passed  within  these  walls/ 

'  I  hear,  Pharaoh/  said  the  Prince,  bowing. 

Meneptah  rose  to  show  that  the  Council  was  discharged,  when 
the  Vizier  Nehesi  approached  him,  and  asked, 

'  What  of  the  Hebrew  prisoners,  0  Pharaoh,  those  murderers 
who  were  captured  in  the  pass  ? ' 

'Their  guilt  is  proved.  Let  them  be  beaten  with  rods  till 
they  die,  and  if  they  have  wives  or  children,  let  them  be  seized 
and  sold  as  slaves/ 

'  Pharaoh's  will  be  done  ! '  said  the  Vizier. 
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CHAPTER;  ix. 

THE   SMITING    OP    AMON. 

THAT  evening  I  sat  ill  at  ease  in  my  work-chamber  in  Seti's  palace, 
making  pretence  to  write,  I  who  felt  that  great  evils  threatened  my 
lord  the  Prince,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  to  turn  them  from  him. 
The  door  opened,  and  old  Pambasa  the  chamberlain  appeared 
and  addressed  me  by  my  new  titles,  saying  that  the  Hebrew  lady 
Merapi,  who  had  been  my  nurse  in  sickness,  wished  to  speak  with 
me.  Presently  she  came  and  stood  before  me. 

'  Scribe  Ana,'  she  said,  '  I  have  but  just  seen  my  uncle  Jabez, 
who  has  come,  or  been  sent,  with  a  message  to  me,'  and  she  hesi- 
tated. 

'  Why  was  he  sent,  lady  ?    To  bring  you  news  of  Laban  ?  ' 

'  Not  so.  Laban  has  fled  away  and  none  know  where  he  is,  and 
Jabez  has  only  escaped  much  trouble  as  the  uncle  of  a  traitress 
by  undertaking  this  mission.' 

'  What  is  the  mission  ?  ' 

'  To  pray  me,  if  I  would  save  myself  from  death  and  the  venge- 
ance of  God,  to  work  upon  the  heart  of  his  Highness,  which  I  know 
not  how  to  do — — ' 

'  Yet  I  think  you  might  find  means,  Merapi.' 

' save  through  you,  his  friend  and  counsellor,'  she  went  on, 

turning  away  her  face.  '  Jabez  has  learned  that  it  is  in  the  mind 
of  Pharaoh  utterly  to  destroy  the  people  of  Israel/ 

'  How  does  he  know  that,  Merapi  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  say,  but  I  think  all  the -Hebrews  know.  'I  knew  it 
myself  though  none  had  told  me.  He  has  learned  also  that  this 
•cannot  be  done  under  the  law  of  Egypt,  unless  the  Prince  who  is 
heir  to  the  throne  and  of  full  age  consents.  Now  I  am  come  to 
pray  you  to  pray  the  Prince  not  to  consent.' 

'  Why  not  pray  to  the  Prince  yourself,  Merapi — '  I  began,  when 
from  the  shadows  behind  me  I  heard  the  voice  of  Seti,  who  had 
entered  by  the  private  door  bearing  some  writings  in  his  hand, 
saying, 

'  And  what  prayer  has  the  lady  Merapi  to  make  to  me  ?  Nay, 
rise  and  speak,  Moon  of  Israel.' 

'  0  Prince,'  she  pleaded,  '  my  prayer  is  that  you  will  save  the 
Hebrews  from  death  by  the  sword,  as  you  alone  have  the  power 
to  do.' 
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At  that  moment  the  doors  opened  and  in  swept  the  royal  Userti. 
What  does  this  woman  here  ? '  she  asked. 

'I  think  that  she  came  to  see  Ana,  wife,  as  I  did,  and 
doubtless  you  do.  Also  being  here  she  prays  me  to  save  her  people 
from  the  sword.' 

'  And  I  pray  you,  husband,  to  give  her  people  to  the  sword, 
which  they  have  earned,  who  would  have  murdered  you.' 

*  And  been  paid,  every  one  of  them,  Userti,  unless  some  still 
linger  beneath  the  rods,'  he  added  with  a  shudder.    '  The  rest  are 
innocent — why  should  they  die  ? ' 

'  Because  your  throne  hangs  upon  it,  Seti.  I  say  that  if  you 
continue  to  thwart  the  will  of  Pharaoh,  as  by  the  law  of  Egypt 
you  can  do,  he  will  disinherit  you  and  set  your  cousin  Amenmeses 
Sn  your  place,  as  by  the  law  of  Egypt  he  can  do.' 

*  I  thought  it,  Userti.    Yet  why  should  I  turn  my  back  upon 
the  right  over  a  matter  of  my  private  fortunes  ?    The  question 
is — is  it  the  right  ? ' 

She  stared  at  him  in  amazement,  she  who  never  understood 
Beti  and  could  not  dream  that  he  would  throw  away  the  greatest 
throne  in  all  the  world  to  save  a  subject  people,  merely  because  he 
thought  that  they  should  not  die.  Still,  warned  by  some  instinct, 
she  left  the  first  question  unanswered,  dealing  only  with  the 
second. 

'  It  is  the  right,'  she  said,  '  for  many  reasons  whereof  I  need 
give  but  one,  for  in  it  lie  all  the  others.  The  gods  of  Egypt  are  the 
true  gods  whom  we  must  serve  and  obey,  or  perish  here  and  here- 
after. The  god  of  the  Israelites  is  a  false  god  and  those  who  worship 
him  are  idolaters  and  by  their  idolatry  under  sentence  of  death. 
Therefore  it  is  most  right  that  those  whom  the  true  gods  have  con- 
demned should  die  by  the  swords  of  their  servants.' 

'  That  is  well  argued,  Userti,  and  if  it  be  so,  mayhap  my  mind 
•will  become  as  yours  in  this  matter,  so  that  I  shall  no  longer  stand 
between  Pharaoh  and  his  desire.  But  is  it  BO  ?  There's  the 
problem.  I  will  not  ask  you  why  you  say  that  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  are  the  true  gods,  because  I  know  what  you  would 
answer,  or  rather  that  you  could  give  no  answer.  But  I  will  ask  this 
lady  whether  her  god  is  a  false  god,  and  if  she  replies  that  he  is  not, 
I  will  ask  her  to  prove  this  to  me  if  she  can.  If  she  is  able  to  prove 
it,  then  I  think  that  what  I  said  to  Pharaoh  to-day  I  shall  repeat 
three  days  hence.  If  she  is  not  able  to  prove  it,  then  I  shall 
consider  very  earnestly  of  the  matter.  Answer  now,  Moon  of 
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Israel,  remembering  that  many  thousands  of  lives  may  hang 
on  what  you  say.* 

'  0  your  Highness,'  began  Merapi.  Then  she  paused,  clasped 
her  hands  and  looked  upwards.  I  think  that  she  was  praying,  for 
her  lips  moved.  As  she  stood  thus  I  saw ,  and  I  think  Seti  saw  also, 
a  very  wonderful  light  grow  on  her  face  and  gather  in  her  eyes,  a 
kind  of  divine  fire  of  inspiration  and  resolve. 

'  How  can  I,  a  poor  Hebrew  maiden,  prove  to  your  Highness  that 
my  God  is  the  true  God  and  that  the  gods  of  Egypt  are  false  gods  ? 
I  know  not,  and  yet,  is  there  any  one  god  among  all  the  many 
whom  you  worship,  whom  you  are  prepared  to  set  up  against 
him?' 

'  Of  a  surety,  Israelite/  answered  Userti.  '  There  is  Amon-Ra, 
Father  of  the  gods,  of  whom  all  other  gods  have  their  being,  and 
from  whom  they  draw  their  strength.  Yonder  his  statue  sits  in 
the  sanctuary  of  his  ancient  temple.  Let  your  god  stir  him  from 
his  place !  But  what  will  you  bring  forward  against  the  majesty 
of  Amon-Ra  ? ' 

'  My  God  has  no  statues,  Princess,  and  his  place  is  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  or  so  I  have  been  taught  by  his  prophets.  I  have  nothing 
to  bring  forward  in  this  war  save  that  which  must  be  offered  in  all 
wars — my  life/ 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Seti,  astounded. 

'  I  mean  that  I,  unfriended  and  alone,  will  enter  the  presence 
of  Amon-Ra  in  his  chosen  sanctuary,  and  in  the  name  of  my  God 
will  challenge  him  to  kill  me.  if  he  can.' 

We  stared  at  her,  and  Userti  exclaimed, 

'  If  he  can  !  Hearken  now  to  this  blasphemer,  and  do  you,  Seti, 
accept  her  challenge  as  hereditary  high-priest  of  the  god  Amon.  Let 
her  life  pay  forfeit  for  her  sacrilege/ 

'  And  if  the  great  god  Amon  cannot,  or  does  not  deign  to  kill 
you,  Lady,  how  will  that  prove  that  your  god  is  greater  than  he  ? ' 
asked  the  Prince.  '  Perchance  he  might  smile  and,  in  his  pity,  let 
the  insult  pass,  as  your  god  did  by  me/ 

'  Thus  it  shall  be  proved,  your  Highness.  If  naught  happens 
to  me,  or  if  I  am  protected  from  anything  that  does  happen,  then 
I  will  dare  to  call  upon  my  God  to  work  a  sign  and  a  wonder,  and 
to  humble  Amon-Ra  before  your  eye/ 

'  And  if  your  god  should  also  smile  and  let  the  matter  pass, 
Lady,  as  he  did  by  me  the  other  day  when  his  priests  called  upon 
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him,  what  shall  we  have  learned  as  to  his  strength,  or  as  to  that  of 
Amon-Ra  ? ' 

'  0  Prince,  you  will  have  learned  nothing.  Yet  if  I  escape  from 
the  wrath  of  Amon  and  my  God  is  deaf  to  my  prayer,  then  I  am 
ready  to  be  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  the  priests  of  Amon  that 
they  may  avenge  my  sacrilege  upon  me.' 

'  There  speaks  a  great  heart/  said  Seti ;  '  yet  I  am  not  minded 
that  this  lady  should  set  her  life  upon  such  an  issue.  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  the  high-god  of  Egypt  or  the  god  of  the  Israelites 
will  stir,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  priests  of  Amon  will  avenge 
the  sacrilege,  and  that  cruelly  enough.  The  dice  are  loaded  against 
you,  Lady.  You  shall  not  prove  your  faith  with  blood/ 

'  Why  not  ? '  asked  Userti.  '  What  is  this  girl  to  you,  Seti, 
that  you  should  stand  between  her  and  the  fruit  of  her  wickedness, 
you  who  at  least  in  name  are  the  high-priest  of  the  god  whom  she 
blasphemes  and  wear  his  robes  at  temple  feasts  ?  She  believes 
in  her  god,  leave  it  to  her  god  to  help  her  as  she  has  dared  to  say  he 
will/ 

'  You  believe  in  Amon,  Userti.  Are  you  prepared  to  stake 
your  life  against  hers  in  this  contest  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  so  mad  and  vain,  Seti,  as  to  believe  that  the  god  of 
all  the  world  will  descend  from  heaven  to  save  me  at  my  prayer, 
as  this  impious  girl  pretends  that  she  believes/ 

'  You  refuse.  Then,  Ana,  what  say  you,  who  are  a  loyal  wor- 
shipper of  Amon  ? ' 

'  I  say,  0  Prince,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  take 
precedence  of  his  high-priest  in  such  a  matter/ 
Seti  smiled  and  answered, 

'  And  the  high-priest  says  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  of 
him  to  push  so  far  the  prerogative  of  a  high  office  which  he  never 
sought/ 

'  Your  Highness/  broke  in  Merapi  in  her  honeyed,  pleading 
voice,  '  I  pray  you  to  be  gracious  to  me,  and  to  suffer  me  to  make 
this  trial,  which  I  have  sought,  I  know  not  why.  Words  such  as 
I  have  spoken  cannot  be  recalled.  Already  they  are  registered  in 
the  books  of  Eternity,  and  soon  or  late,  in  this  way  or  in  that,  must 
be  fulfilled.  My  life  is  staked,  and  I  desire  to  learn  at  once  if  it 
be  forfeit.' 

Now  even  Userti  looked  on  her  with  admiration,  but  answered 
only, 
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'  Of  a  truth,  Israelite,  I  trust  that  this  courage  will  not  forsake 
you  when  you  are  handed  over  to  the  mercies  of  Ki,  the  Sacrificer 
of  Amon,  and  the  priests,  in  the  vaults  of  the  temple  you  would 
profane/ 

'  I  also  trust  that  it  will  not,  your  Highness,  if  such  should  be 
my  fate.  Your  word,  Prince  of  Egypt/ 

'•'^  Seti  looked  at  her  standing  before  him  so  calmly  with  bowed 
head,  and  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast.  Then  he  looked  at 
Userti,  who  wore  a  mocking  smile  upon  her  face.  He  read  the 
meaning  of  that  smile  as  I  did.  It  was  that  she  did  not  believe 
that  he  would  allow  this  beautiful  woman,  who  had  saved  his  life, 
to  risk  her  life  for  the  sake  of  any  or  all  the  powers  of  heaven  or  hell. 
For  a  little  while  he  walked  to  and  fro  about  the  chamber,  then  he 
stopped  and  said  suddenly  addressing,  not  Merapi,  but  Userti. 

'  Have  your  will,  remembering  that  if  this  brave  woman  fails 
and  dies,  her  blood  is  on  your  hands,  and  that  if  she  triumphs  nd 
lives,  I  shall  hold  her  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  of  her  sex,  and  shall 
make  study  of  all  this  matter  of  religion.  Moon  of  Israel,  as  titular 
high-priest  of  Amon-Ra,  I  accept  your  challenge  on  behalf  of  the 
god,  though  whether  he  will  take  note  of  it  I  do  not  know.  The 
trial  shall  be  made  to-morrow  night  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple, 
at  an  hour  that  will  be  communicated  to  you.  I  shall  be  present 
to  make  sure  that  you  meet  with  justice,  as  will  some  others. 
Register  my  commands,  Scribe  Ana,  and  let  the  head  priest  of 
Amon,  Roi,  and  the  sacrificer  to  Amon,  Ki  the  Magician,  be 
summoned,  that  I  may  speak  with  them.  Farewell,  Lady/ 

She  went,  but  at  the  door  turned  and  said, 

'  I  thank  you,  Prince,  on  my  own  behalf,  and  on  that  of  my 
people.  Whatever  chances,  I  beseech  you  do  not  forget  the  prayer 
that  I  have  made  to  you  to  save  them,  being  innocent,  from  the 
sword.  Now  I  ask  that  I  may  be  left  quite  alone  till  I  am  sum- 
moned to  the  temple,  who  must  make  such  preparation  as  I  can 
to  meet  my  fate,  whatever  it  may  be/ 

Userti  departed  also,  without  a  word. 

'  Oh  !  friend,  what  have  I  done  ? '  said  Seti.  '  Are  there  any 
gods  ?  Tell  me,  are  there  any  gods  ? ', 

'  Perhaps  we  shall  learn  to-morrow  night,  Prince,'  I  answered. 
'  At  least  Merapi  thinks  that  there  is  a  god,  and  doubtless  has  been 
commanded  to  put  her  faith  to  proof.  This,  as  I  believe,  was  the 
real  message  that  Jabez  her  uncle  brought  to  her/ 
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It  was  the  hour  before  the  dawn,  just  when  the  night  is  darkest. 
We  stood  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Amon-Ra,  that 
was  lit  with  many  lamps.  It  was  an  awful  place.  On  either  side 
the  great  columns  towered  to  the  massive  roof.  At  the  head  of  the 
sanctuary  sat  the  statue  of  Amon-Ra,  thrice  the  size  of  a  man.  On 
his  brow,  rising  from  the  crown,  were  two  tall  feathers  of  stone, 
and  in  his  hands  he  held  the  Scourge  of  Rule  and  the  symbols  of 
Power  and  Everlastingness.  The  lamplight  flickered  upon  his 
stern  and  terrible  face  staring  towards  the  east.  To  his  right  was 
the  statue  of  Mut,  the  Mother  of  all  things.  On  her  head  was  the 
double  crown  of  Egypt  and  the  uraeus  crest,  and  in  her  hand  the 
looped  cross,  the  sign  of  Life  eternal.  To  his  left  sat  Khonsu,  the 
hawk-headed  god  of  the  moon.  On  his  head  was  the  crescent  of 
the  young  moon  carrying  the  disc  of  the  full  moon  ;  in  his  right 
hand  he  also  held  the  looped  cross,  the  sign  of  Life  eternal,  and  in 
his  left  the  Staff  of  Strength.  Such  was  this  mighty  triad,  but  of 
these  the  greatest  was  Amon-Ra,  to  whom  the  shrine  was  dedicate. 
Fearful  they  looked  towering  above  us  against  the  background  of 
blackness. 

Gathered  there  were  Seti  the  Prince,  clothed  in  a  priest's  white 
robe,  and  wearing  a  linen  headdress,  but  no  ornaments,  and  Userti 
the  Princess,  high-priestess  of  Hathor,  Lady  of  the  West,  Goddess 
of  Love  and  Nature.  She  wore  Hathor's  vulture  headdress,  and 
on  it  the  disc  of  the  moon  fashioned  of  silver.  Also  were  present 
Roi  the  head  priest,  clad  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  an  old  and 
wizened  man  with  a  strong,  fierce  face,  Ki  the  Sacrificer  and 
Magician,  Bakenkhonsu  the  ancient,  myself,  and  a  company  of 
the  priests  of  Amon-Ra,  Mut,  and  Khonsu.  From  behind  the 
statues  came  the  sound  of  solemn  singing,  though  who  sang  we 
<5ould  not  see. 

Presently  from  out  of  the  darkness  that  lay  beyond  the  lamps 
appeared  a  woman,  led  by  two  priestesses  and  wrapped  in  a  long 
cloak.  They  brought  her  to  an  open  place  in  front  of  the  statue 
of  Amon,  took  from  her  the  cloak  and  departed,  glancing  back 
*t  her  with  eyes  of  hate  and  fear.  There  before  us  stood  Merapi, 
<$lad  in  white,  with  a  white  wimple  about  her  head  made  fast 
beneath  her  chin  with  that  scarabaeus  clasp  which  Seti  had  given 
to  her  in  the  city  of  Goshen,  one  spot  of  brightest  blue  amid 
a  cloud  of  white.  She  looked  neither  to  right  nor  left  of  her. 
Once  only  she  glanced  at  the  towering  statue  of  the  god  that 
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frowned  above,  then,  with  a  little  shiver,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the 
pattern  of  the  floor. 

'  What  does  she  look  like  ? '  whispered  Bakenkhonsu  to  me. 

'  A  corpse  made  ready  for  the  embalmers/  I  answered. 

He  shook  his  great  head. 

'  Then  a  bride  made  ready  for  her  husband.' 

Again  he  shook  his  head. 

'  Then  a  priestess  about  to  read  from  the  roll  of  Mysteries/ 

'  Now  you  have  it,  Ana,  and  to  understand  what  she  reads, 
which  few  priestesses  ever  do.  Also  all  three  answers  were  right, 
for  in  this  woman  I  seem  to  see  doom  that  is  Death,  life  that  is 
Love,  and  spirit  that  is  Power.  She  has  a  soul  which  both  Heaven 
and  Earth  have  kissed.' 

*  Aye,  but  which  of  them  will  claim  her  in  the  end  ?  ' 

'  That  we  may  learn  before  the  dawn,  Ana.  Hush  !  the  fight 
begins/ 

The  head  priest,  Roi,  advanced  and,  standing  before  the  god, 
sprinkled  his  feet  with  water  and  with  perfume.  Then  he  stretched 
out  his  hands,  whereon  all  present  prostrated  themselves,  save 
Merapi  only,  who  stood  alone  in  that  great  place  like  the  survivor 
of  a  battle. 

'  Hail  to  thee,  Amon-Ra/  he  began, '  Lord  of  Heaven,  Establisher 
of  all  things,  Maker  of  the  gods,  who  unrolled  the  skies  and  built 
the  foundations  of  the  Earth.  0  god  of  gods,  appears  before  thee 
this  woman  Merapi,  daughter  of  Nathan,  a  child  of  the  Hebrew 
race  that  owns  thee  not.  This  woman  blasphemes  thy  might ; 
this  woman  defies  thee ;  this  woman  sets  up  her  god  above  thee. 
Is  it  not  so,  woman  ? ' 

'  It  is  so/  answered  Merapi  in  a  low  voice. 

'  Thus  does  she  defy  thee,  thou  Only  One  of  many  Forms,  saying 
' '  if  the  god  Amon  of  the  Egyptians  be  a  greater  god  than  my 
god,  let  him  snatch  me  out  of  the  arms  of  my  god  and  here  in  this 
the  shrine  of  Amon  take  the  breath  from  out  my  lips  and  leave  me 
a  thing  of  clay."  Are  these  thy  words,  0  woman  ? ' 

'  They  are  my  words/  she  said  in  the  same  low  voice,  and  oh  I 
I  shivered  as  I  heard. 

The  priest  went  on. 

'  0  Lord  of  Time,  Lord  of  Life,  Lord  of  Spirits  and  the  Divinities 
of  Heaven,  Lord  of  Terror,  come  forth  now  in  thy  majesty  and 
smite  this  blasphemer  to  the  dust/ 
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Eoi  withdrew  and  Seti  stood  forward. 

'  Know,  0  god  Amon,'  he  said,  addressing  the  statue  as  though 
he  were  speaking  to  a  living  man,  '  from  the  lips  of  me,  thy  high- 
priest,  by  birth  the  Prince  and  Heir  of  Egypt,  that  great  things 
hang  upon  this  matter  here  in  the  Land  of  Egypt,  mayhap  even  who 
shall  sit  upon  the  throne  that  thou  givest  to  its  kings.  This  woman 
of  Israel  dares  thee  to  thy  face,  saying  that  there  is  a"  greater  god 
than  thou  art  and  that  thou  canst  not  harm  her  through  the  buckler 
of  his  strength.  She  says,  moreover,  that  she  will  call  updh  her  god 
to  work  a  sign  and  a  wonder  upon  thee.  Lastly,  she  says  that  if 
thou  dost  not  harm  her  and  if  her  god  works  no  sign  upon  thee, 
then  she  is  ready  to  be  handed  over  to  thy  priests  and  die  the  death 
of  a  blasphemer.  Thy  honour  is  set  against  her  life,  0  great  God 
of  Egypt,  and  we,  thy  worshippers,  watch  to  see  the  balance  turn.' 
'  Well  and  justly  put/  muttered  Bakenkhonsu  to  me.  '  Now  if 
Amon  fails  us,  what  will  you  think  of  Amon,  Ana  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  learn  the  high-priest's  mind  and  think  what  the  high- 
priest  thinks,'  I  answered  darkly,  though  in  my  heart  I  was  terribly 
afraid  for  Merapi,  and,  to  speak  truth,  for  myself  also,  because  of 
the  doubts  which  arose  in  me  and  would  not  be  quenched. 

Seti  withdrew,  taking  his  stand  by  Userti,  and  Ki  stood  forward 
and  said, 

'  0  Amon,  I  thy  Sacrificer,  I  thy  Magician,  to  whom  thou  givest 
power,  I  the  priest  and  servant  of  Isis,  Mother  of  Mysteries,  Queen 
of  the  company  of  the  gods,  call  upon  thee.  She  who  stands 
before  thee  is  but  a  Hebrew  woman.  Yet,  as  thou  knowest  well, 
O  Father,  in  this  house  she  is  more  than  woman,  inasmuch  as  she 
is  the  Voice  and  Sword  of  thine  enemy,  Jahveh,  god  of  the  Israelites. 
She  thinks,  mayhap,  that  she  has  come  here  of  her  own  will,  but 
thou  knowest,  Father  Amon,  as  I  know,  that  she  is  sent  by  the  great 
prophets  of  her  people,  those  magicians  who  guide  her  soul  with 
spells  to  work  thee  evil  and  to  set  thee,  Amon,  beneath  the  heel 
of  Jahveh.  The  stake  seems  small,  the  life  of  this  one  maid,  no 
more ;  yet  it  is  very  great.  This  is  the  stake,  0  Father :  Shall 
Amon  rule  the  world,  or  Jahveh.  If  thou  fallest  to-night,  thou 
fallest  for  ever  ;  if  thou  dost  triumph  to-night,  thou  dost  triumph 
for  ever.  In  yonder  shape  of  stone  hides  thy  spirit ;  in  yonder 
shape  of  woman's  flesh  hides  the  spirit  of  thy  foe.  Smite  her,  0 
Amon,  smite  her  to  small  dust ;  let  not  the  strength  that  is  in  her 
prevail  against  thy  strength,  lest  thy  name  should  be  defiled  and 
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sorrows  and  loss  should  come  upon  the  land  which  is  thy  throne  ; 
lest,  too,  the  wizards  of  the  Israelites  should  overcome  us  thy 
servants.  Thus  prayeth  Ki  thy  Magician,  on  whose  soul  it  haa 
pleased  thee  to  pour  strength  and  wisdom/ 

Then  followed  a  great  silence. 

Watching  the  statue  of  the  god,  presently  I  thought  that  it 
moved,  and  as  I  could  see  by  the  stir  among  them,  so  did  the  others. 
I  thought  that  its  stone  eyes  rolled,  I  thought  that  it  lifted  the 
Scourge  of  Power  in  its  granite  hand,  though  whether  these  things 
were  done  by  some  spirit  or  by  some  priest,  or  by  the  magic  of  Ki, 
I  do  not  know.    At  the  least,  a  great  wind  began  to  blow  about  the  ?= 
temple,  stirring  our  robes  and  causing  the  lamps  to  flicker.    Only 
the  robes  of  Merapi  did  not  stir.    Yet  she  saw  what  I  could  not  •• 
see,  for  suddenly  her  eyes  grew  frightened. 

'  The  god  is  awake,'  whispered  Bakenkhonsu.  '  Now  good-bye 
to  your  fair  Israelite.  See,  the  Prince  trembles,  Ki  smiles,  and  the 
face  of  Userti  glows  with  triumph.' 

As  he  spoke  the  blue  scarabaeus  was  snatched  from  Merapi's 
breast  as  though  by  a  hand.    It  fell  to  the  floor  as  did  her  wimple, 
so  that  now  she  appeared  with  her  rich  hair  flowing  down  her  robe.   ~ 
Then  the  eyes  of  the  statue  seemed  to  cease  to  roll,  the  wind  ceased 
to  blow,  and  again  there  was  silence. 

Merapi  stooped,  lifted  the  wimple,  replaced  it  on  her  head, 
found  the  scarabaeus  clasp,  and  very  quietly,  as  a  woman  who  was  m 
tiring  herself  might  do,  made  it  fast  in  its  place  again,  a  sight  at 
which  I  heard  Userti  gasp.    For  a  long  while  we  waited.    Watching  ! 
the  faces  of  the  congregation,  I  saw  amazement  and  doubt  on  those 
of  the  priests,  rage  on  that  of  Ki,  and  on  Seti's  the  flicker  of  a  little 
smile.    Merapi's  eyes  were  closed  as  though  she  were  asleep.    At 
length  she  opened  them,  and  turning  her  head  towards  the  Prince  • 
said, 

*  0  high-priest  of  Amon-Ra,  has  your  god  worked  his  will  on  me, 
or  must  I  wait  longer  before  I  call  upon  my  God  ?  ' 

'  Do  what  you  will  or  can,  woman,  and  make  an  end,  for  almost 
it  is  the  moment  of  dawn  when  the  temple  worship  opens/ 

Then  Merapi  clasped  her  hands,  and  looking  upwards,  prayed 
aloud  very  sweetly  and  simply,  saying, 

'  0  God  of  my  fathers,  trusting  in  Thee  I,  a  poor  maid  of  Thy 
people  Israel,  have  set  the  life  Thou  gavest  me  in  Thy  Hand.     Ifr$ 
as  I  believe,  Thou  art  the  God  of  gods,  I  pray  Thee  show  a  eign 
and  a  wonder  upon  this  god  of  the  Egyptians,  and  thereby  declare   , 
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Thine  Honour  and  keep  my  breath  within  my  breast.  If  it  pleases 
Thee  not,  then  let  me  die,  as  doubtless  for  my  many  sins  I  deserve 
to  do.  0  God  of  my  fathers,  I  have  made  my  prayer.  Hear  it 
or  reject  it  according  to  Thy  Will/ 

So  she  ended,  and  listening  to  her,  I  felt  the  tears  rising  in  my 
eyes,  because  she  was  so  much  alone,  and  I  feared  that  this  god  of 
hers  would  never  come  to  save  her  from  the  torments  of  the  priests. 
Seti  also  turned  his  head  away,  and  stared  down  the  sanctuary  at 
the  sky  over  the  open  court  where  the  lights  of  dawn  were  gathering. 
Once  more  there  was  silence.  Then  again  that  wind  blew,  very 
strongly,  extinguishing  the  lamps,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  whirling 
away  Merapi  from  where  she  was,  so  that  now  she  stood  to  one  side 
of  the  statue.  The  sanctuary  was  filled  with  gloom,  till  presently 
the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  struck  upon  the  roof.  They  fell 
down,  down,  as  minute  followed  minute,  till  at  length  they  rested 
like  a  sword  of  flame  upon  the  statue  of  Amon-Ra.  Once  more  that 
statue  seemed  to  move.  I  thought  that  it  lifted  its  stone  arms  to 
protect  its  head.  Then  in  a  moment  its  mighty  mass  burst  asunder, 
and  fell  in  small  dust  about  the  throne,  almost  hiding  it  from  sight. 

'Behold  my  Gcd  has  answered  me,  the  most  humble  of  His 
servants/  said  Merapi  in  the  same  sweet  and  gentle  voice.  '  Behold 
the  sign  and  the  wonder  ! ' 

'  Witch  ! '  screamed  the  head  priest  Roi,  and  fled  away,  followed 
by  his  fellows. 

'  Sorceress  1 '  hissed  Userti,  and  fled  also,  as  did  all  the  others, 
save  the  Prince,  Bakenkhonsu,  I  Ana,  and  Ki  the  Magician. 

We  stood  amazed,  and  while  we  did  so,  Ki  turned  to  Merapi 
and  spoke.  His  face  was  terrible  with  mingled  fear  and  fury,  and 
his  eyes  shone  like  lamps.  Although  he  did  but  whisper,  I  who 
was  nearest  to  them  heard  all  that  was  said,  which  the  others  could 
not  do. 

'  Your  magic  is  gocd,  Israelite/  he  hissed,  '  so  good  that  it  has 
overcome  mine  here  in  the  temple  where  I  serve/ 

.  '  I   have  no   magic/  she  answered  very  low.    '  I  obeyed  a 
command,  no  more/ 

He  laughed  bitterly,  and  asked, 

'  Should  two  of  a  trade  waste  time  on  foolisnnesa  ?  Listen  now. 
Teach  me  your  secrets,  and  I  will  teach  you  mine,  and  together 
we  will  drive  Egypt  like  a  chariot/ 

'  I  have  no  secrets,  I  have  only  faith/  said  Merapi  again. 

'  Woman/  he  went  on,  '  woman  or  devil,  will  you  take  me  for 
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et  I 


friend  or  foe  ?  Here  I  have  been  shamed,  since  it  was  to  me 
not  to  their  gods  that  the  priests  trusted  to  destroy  you.  Yet 
can  still  forgive.  Choose  now,  knowing  that  as  my  friendship 
will  lead  you  to  rule,  to  life  and  splendour,  so  my  hate  will  drive 
you  to  shame  and  death/ 

'  You  are  beside  yourself,  and  know  not  what  you  say.  I  tell 
you  that  I  have  no  magic  to  give  or  to  withhold/  she  answered,  aa 
one  who  did  not  understand  or  was  indifferent,  and  turned  away 
from  him. 

Thereon  he  muttered  some  curse  which  I  could  not  catch,  bowed 
to  the  heap  of  dust  that  had  been  the  statue  of  the  god,  and  vanished 
away  among  the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary. 

'  Oho-ho  ! '  laughed  Bakenkhonsu.  '  Not  in  vain  have  I  lived 
to  be  so  very  old,  for  now  it  seems  we  have  a  new  god  in  Egypt,  and 
there  stands  his  prophetess/ 

Merapi  came  to  the  Prince. 

'  0  high-priest  of  Amon/  she  said,  '  does  it  please  you  to  let 
me  go,  for  I  am  very  weary  1 ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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'THESE  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls,'  and  there  are  some 
writers  who  seem  to  speak  to  the  times.  Others  we  seek  out  as 
distractions  to  make  us  forget  the  terrible  present,  and  as  such 
they  are  then  thrice  welcome  ;  the  greatest  of  these  is  Shakespeare. 
But  some  old  authors  when  we  read  them  seem  to  stand  at  our 
side,  urging  us  to  hold  on  and  do  our  duty.  Among  these  are 
Milton,  and  Meredith,  but  most  of  all  Carlyle,  Whatever  the 
subject — Sartor,  the  Diamond  Necklace,  the  essay  on  Scott  or 
Johnson — it  is  all  the  same.  The  man  speaks  through  his  theme, 
however  apparently  remote  to  the  war ;  he  seems  to  understand 
these  our  times  of  grim  necessity  and  primitive  trial  of  the  utmost 
qualities  of  men  and  nations.  When  you  read  Carlyle  you  Jeel 
you  will  never  give  in. 

His  admirers  need  have  no  fear  that  the  charge  of  '  pro-German- 
ism '  rendering  him  at  present  suspect  to  good  citizens  will  have 
any  ultimate  effect  save  to  make  his  influence  more  purely  good, 
and  the  public  more  discriminating  in  regard  to  one  whom  they 
ignorantly  worshipped.  We  who  truly  loved  him  have  long  ago 
cloven  our  Carlyle  in  twain  and  thrown  away  the  worser  half  of 
his  doctrine,  have  strongly  differentiated  'Sartor,'  the  'French 
Revolution,'  and  '  Past  and  Present '  from  those  most  entertaining 
but  immoral  works  of  his  old  age,  '  Frederick  '  and  '  Latter-Day 
Pamphlets.'  This  sifting  process,  that  every  true  Carlylean  has 
long  ago  done  for  himself,  the  world  of  journalism  and  broad  rumour 
is  now  at  last  engaged  in  doing  for  that  portion  of  the  public  which 
knows  great  authors  and  their  doctrines  only  by  what  it  reads  of 
them  in  journals  and  magazines.  For  this  let  the  war  be  thanked. 

Ever  since  Carlyle's  death  his  name  has  been  coupled  with 
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Darwin's  in  argument  for  every  bit  of  Prussian  brutality  that  any 
Anglo-Saxon  wished  to  commit  under  the  sun.  This  was  to  put  a 
gloss  upon  the  text  of  Darwin  ;  but  from  Carlyle's  later  works 
chapter  and  verse  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  force  could  warrantably 
be  quoted.  Some  '  imperialists/  of  a  brand  now  fortunately  gone 
obsolete,  used  twenty  years  ago  to  quote  the  sage  of  Chelsea  against 
all  counsels  of  humanity  and  common  sense.  Now  that  our 
imperialism  stands  for  the  opposite  of  all  this,  and  is  engaged  in 
doubtful  death-struggle  with  Prussianism  on  behalf  of  democracy, 
humanity,  and  peace,  those  who  think  of  eternal  literature  in  terms 
of  daily  journalism  hasten  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  Chelsea  from 
their  feet.  Able  editors,  who  most  often  quoted  with  approval 
what  was  worst  and  most  Prussian  in  Carlyle,  are  now  the  hottest 
against  him. 

He  is  being  properly  punished.  We  who  love  him  can  afford 
to  wait.  In  time  the  public,  who  cannot  permanently  do  without 
Carlyle,  the  most  picturesque  personality  in  our  literature  except 
Dr.  Johnson,  will  learn  to  think  of  him  as  the  author  of  '  Sartor ' 
and  the  other  works  that  he  wrote  in  his  prime  before  he-  grew  old 
and  sour.  Then  they  will  discover  that  there  lived,  before  1850, 
a  Carlyle  of  whom  the  journalists  never  told  them  ;  a  poet  tender 
as  Shakespeare  in  his  loving  pity  for  all  men  ;  full  of  humorous 
charity  for  their  failings,  faults,  and  vanities  ;  strong  in  sympathy 
with  the  poor  and  in  just  anger  with  their  oppressors ;  one  who 
was  able,  within  forty  years  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, to  write  the  first  and  still  the  only  interpretation  of  it  which 
by  reason  of  human  insight  and  sympathy  set  those  once  loud 
events,  now  fallen  so  silent,  fixed  for  ever  in  their  place  under  the 
eternal  stars. 

'  The  fireship  is  old  France,  the  old  French  form  of  life,  her 
crew  a  generation  of  men.  Wild  are  their  cries  and  their 
ragings  there,  like  spirits  tormented  in  that  flame.  But,  on 
the  whole,  are  they  not  gone,  0  reader  ?  Their  fireship  and 
they,  frightening  the  world,  have  sailed  away ;  its  flames  and 
its  thunders  quite  away,  into  the  deep  of  Time.  One  thing 
therefore  History  will  do  :  pity  them  all,  for  it  went  hard  with 
them  all/ 

That  is  not  everything  there  is  to  be  said  about  the  French 
Revolution,  nor  everything  that  Carlyle  had  to  say ;  but  it  is 
the  last  word  on  it,  and  it  is  good  to  think  that  some  day  it 
will  be  the  last  word  upon  us  also,  writhing  in  our  more  terrible 
fineship  of  a  whole  world  aflame.  Mercifully  we  too,  like  Girondin 
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and  Jacobin,  shall  some  day  have  '  sailed  away,  our  fireship  and 
we,  into  the  deep  of  Time/  And  then  may  someone  as  tender 
as  Carlyle  write  with  as  deep  an  understanding  of  us  too  in  our 
human  weakness  and  splendour,  our  generous  hopes  soon  baffled  by 
our  follies,  our  '  screech-owlish  debatings  and  recriminatings,'  our 
millions  standing  together  in  defiance  of  death  and  fate. 

There  were  two  Thomas  Carlyles.  The  first,  born  in  1795 
in  a  stonemason's  house  in  Ecclefechan,  manfully  struggled  out 
through  poverty  and  ill-health  to  the  appointed  destiny  of  his 
genius,  as  he  has  described  by  proxy  in  '  Sartor  '  and  in  his  match- 
less essay  on  Dr.  Johnson.  In  the  era  of  the  Reform  Bill  he  wrote 
'  Sartor '  and  the  '  French  Revolution/  sprang  suddenly  to  fame 
at  the  age  of  forty-one,  left  in  1845  '  Past  and  Present '  as  his  last 
will  and  testament  to  the  British  people,  and  vanished  like  his 
Teufelsdrockh,  no  man  knows  whither. 

The  second  Thomas  Carlyle,  by  many  confused  with  and  by 
some  more  strangely  preferred  to  the  first,  appeared  about  1850, 
wrote  in  praise  of  Negro  Slavery,  the  gospel  of  force  and  Frederick 
the  Great,  uttering  the  while  complaints,  similar  to  those  he  had 
condemned  in  Byron,  about  the  trivial  inconveniences  of  his  own 
life,  after  he  had  obtained  all  those  important  goods  the  lack  of 
which  the  first  Carlyle  had  borne  with  silent  courage.  The  second 
Carlyle  lived  on  the  reputation  of  his  predecessor,  but  maintained 
it  by  the  caustic  style  of  his  speech  and  writing.  He  occupied 
from  1850  to  his  death  in  1881  much  the  same  position  among 
his  contemporaries  as  Dr.  Johnson ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  man  by  force  of  wit  and  character 
in  a  generation  of  great  men  ;  he  was  courted  as  Johnson  was 
courted,  and  growled  out  to  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence 
talk  as  well  worth  hearing  as  Johnson's,  though  the  political  and 
literary  theories  it  contained  were  as  false  as  the  Doctor's.  To 
posterity,  Carlyle's  own  writings  are  a  substitute  for  Boswell. 
This  was  fortunate,  for  Froude  could  do  nothing  but  solemnly 
reproduce  all  the  most  pernicious  of  his  master's  doctrines,  stript 
of  his  wit  and  genius. 

Properly  speaking,  the  first  Thomas  Carlyle  was  not  a '  Victorian.' 
He  had  '  an  age '  of  his  own,  between  the  time  of  Shelley  and 
Byron  and  the  Victorians  proper.  He  '  flourished  '  in  the  'thirties, 
and  breathes  the  manful  sense  of  the  Reform  Bill  struggle,  "ttliile 
Britain  was  convulsing  itself  in  that  most  successful  of  all  its 
crises  since  1688,  the  unknown  Scotchman,  in  frugal  seclusion 
with  that  wonderful  Jane  of  his,  was  practising  '  plain  living  and 
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high  thinking '  up  among  the  moorland  winds  of  Craigenputtock. 
In  that  solitude  the  future  eulogist  of  Frederick  the  Great  wrote 
as  follows  : 

'  What,  speaking  in  quite  unofficial  language,  is  the  net  purport 
and  upshot  of  war  ?  To  my  own  knowledge,  for  example,  there 
dwell  and  toil,  in  the  British  village  of  Dumdrudge,  usually  some 
five  hundred  souls.  From  these,  by  certain  "  Natural  Enemies  " 
of  the  French,  there  are  successively  selected,  during  the  French 
war,  say  thirty  able-bodied  men  :  Dumdrudge,  at  her  own  expense, 
has  suckled  and  nursed  them  ;  she  has,  not  without  difficulty  and 
sorrow,  fed  them  up  to  manhood,  and  even  trained  them  to  crafts, 
so  that  one  can  weave,  another  build,  another  hammer,  and  the 
weakest  can  stand  under  thirty  stone  avoirdupois.  Nevertheless, 
amid  much  weeping  and  swearing,  they  are  selected  ;  all  dressed 
in  red  ;  and  shipped  away,  at  the  public  charges,  some  two  thousand 
miles,  or  say  only  to  the  south  of  Spain  ;  and  fed  there  till  wanted. 
And  now  to  that  same  spot  in  the  south  of  Spain,  are  thirty  similar 
French  artisans,  from  a  French  Dumdrudge,  in  like  manner 
wending  :  till  at  length,  after  infinite  effort,  the  two  parties  come 
into  actual  juxta-position,  and  Thirty  stands  fronting  Thirty, 
each  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Straightway  the  word  "  Fire !  " 
is  given :  and  they  blow  the  souls  out  of  one  another ;  and  in 
place  of  sixty  brisk  useful  craftsmen,  the  world  has  sixty  dead 
carcasses,  which  it  must  bury,  and  anew  shed  tears  for.  Had  these 
men  any  quarrel  ?  Busy  as  the  Devil  is,  not  the  smallest !  They 
lived  far  enough  apart ;  were  the  entirest  strangers ;  nay,  in  so 
wide  a  Universe,  there  was  even"  unconsciously, 'by  Commerce, 
some  mutual  helpfulness  between  them.  How  then  ?  Simpleton ! 
their  Governors  had  fallen  out ;  and,  instead  of  shooting  one 
another,  had  the  cunning  to  make  these  poor  blockheads  shoot. 
— Alas,  so  is  it  in  Deutschland,  and  hitherto  in  all  other  lands; 
still  as  of  old,  "  what  devilry  soever  Kings  do,  the  Greeks  must  pay 
the  piper  !  " — In  that  fiction  of  the  English  Smollett,  it  is  true,  the 
final  Cessation  of  War  is  perhaps  prophetically  shadowed  forth  ; 
where  the  two  Natural  Enemies,  in  person,  take  each  a  Totfacco- 
pipe,  filled  with  Brimstone  ;  light  the  same,  and  smoke  in  one 
another's  faces,  till  the  weaker  gives  in  :  but  from  such  predicted 
Peace-Era,  what  blood-filled  trenches,  and  contentious  centuries, 
may  still  divide  us  ! '  (Swrtor,  II.  8.) 

The  future  prophet  of  the  gospel  of  force  wrote  thus  : 

'  With  other  eyes,  too,  could  I  now  look  upon  my  fellow  man ; 
with  an  infinite  Love,  an  infinite  Pity.  Poor,  wandering,  wayward 
man !  Art  thou  not  tried,  and  beaten  with  stripes,  even  as  I 
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am  ?  Ever,  whether  thou  bear  the  royal  mantle  or  the  beggar's 
gabardine,  art  thou  not  so  weary,  so  heavy-laden ;  and  thy  Bed 
of  Rest  is  but  a  Grave.  0  my  Brother,  my  Brother,  why  cannot 
I  shelter  thee  in  my  bosom,  and  wipe  away  all  tears  from  thy  eyes! 
• — Truly,  the  din  of  many-voiced  Life,  which,  in  this  solitude,  with 
the  mind's  organ,  I  could  hear,  was  no  longer  a  maddening  discord, 
but  a  melting  one  :  like  inarticulate  cries,  and  sobbings  of  a  dumb 
creature,  which  in  the  ear  of  Heaven  are  prayers.  The  poor  Earth, 
with  her  poor  joys,  was  now  my  needy  Mother,  not  my  cruel  Step- 
dame  ;  Man,  with  his  so  mad  Wants  and  so  mean  Endeavours, 
had  become  the  dearer  to  me; ;  and  even  for  his  sufferings  and  his 
sins,  I  now  first  named  him  Brother.  Thus  was  I  standing  in  the 
porch  of  that  "  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow  " ;  by  strange,  steep  ways, 
had  I  too  been  guided  thither  ;  and  ere  long  its  sacred  gates 
would  open,  and  the  "  Divine  Depth  of  Sorrow  "  lie  disclosed 
to  me.'  (Sartor,  II.  9.) 

There  were  indeed  two  Carlyles.  But  the  one  cannot  wholly 
escape  responsibility  for  the  other,  any  more  than  Dr.  Jekyll  could 
wash  his  hands  of  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Shaw  has  told  us  that  he  him- 
self perishes  and  is  remade  phcenix-like  once  in  every  eight  years ; 
yet  at  least  he  seems  to  come  up  very  much  the  same  bird  each 
time.  But  Carlyle  in  1870  is  not  the  same  as  the  Carlyle  of  1830  ; 
Teufelsdrockh,  though  German  by  name,  would  not  have  mocked 
or  triumphed  over  suffering  France  or  any  other  human  tragedy. 
There  is  more  difference  of  nature  between  the  two  Carlyles  than 
between  even  the  two  Burkes,  though  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that,  if  the  American  Revolution  had  broken  out  in  1793  instead 
of  1776,  the  later  Burke  would  have  turned  the  hose-pipe  of  his 
celestial  vitriol  on  to  the  appearance  of  '  Jacobinism '  and '  Paineism  ' 
among  the  '  swinish  multitude  '  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  to  examine  the  process  by  which 
the  first  Carlyle  was  gradually  transformed  into  the  second.  Much, 
I  am  sure,  was  due  to  physical  and  physiological  change  wrought 
in  him  by  advancing  years.  This  was  the  chief,  though  possibly 
not  the  only,  reason  why  Wordsworth  wrote  glorious  poetry  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  and  mild  verses  for  Sunday 
schools  from  thirty-five  to  eighty,  with  appalling  results  on  the 
large  volume  known  and  loved  by  us  as  his  'Poetical  Works/ 
'The  unimaginable  touch  of  time'1  affected  Carlyle  differently 
but  no  less  strongly.  His  style  and  humour  were  little  all* 
it  was  his  temper  and  his  doctrines  that  suffered.  His  later 
1  That  I  confess  was  written  by  the  later  Wordsworth. 
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doctrines  are  the  vent  he  found  for  the  ill  temper  of  his  declining 
years,  a  dyspeptic  old  man's  failure  to  endure  the  diseases  his 
flesh  was  heir  to  with  the  stern  but  kindly  courage  with  which  he 
had  borne  them  in  his  youth.  After  all,  the  first  Carlyle  was 
fifty  years  of  age  before  he  passed  away. 

The  transition  stage  between  the  first  and  second  Carlyle  is 
found  in  the  man  who  wrote  '  Oliver  Cromwell/  In  that  book 
we  can  see  the  first  Carlyle  passing  into  the  second,  and  can  trace 
the  process.  The  subject  he  had  in  hand  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  hasten  the  change.  The  figure  of  Cromwell  was  to  Carlyle  a 
great  opportunity  and  a  great  temptation.  He  rose  to  the  oppor- 
tunity and  he  yielded  to  the  temptation.  Carlyle  did  much  good 
to  Cromwell,  but  Cromwell  did  much  harm  to  Carlyle.  Carlyle 
established  Oliver's  greatness  of  soul  as  an  historical  fact,  hidden 
from  previous  historians.  The  Cromwell  as  hypocrite,  even  the 
Caesar-like  Cromwell  of  Marvell'a  Ode,  are  no  longer  believed  in  by 
students  or  by  the  world  at  large.  What  Cromwell  was  in  his  inner 
heart  Carlyle  has  made  clear  to  us.  But  what  he  was  objectively 
to  his  fellow-countrymen  Carlyle  did  not  see.  For  that  we  must 
go  to  Gardiner  and  Professor  Firth.  The  true  Oliver,  overthrowing 
Charles'  tyranny  and  then  saving  England  from  the  fate  of  Russia 
to-day,  but  otherwise  able  to  leave  no  permanent  institutions, 
except  the  disastrous  '  settlement '  of  Ireland  ;  an  earnest  soul, 
struggling  and -erring,  succeeding  and  failing  in  the  grip  of  impossibl 
circumstances,  was  misrepresented  to  us  by  Carlyle  as  a  perf 
hero,  always  right  in  a  world  of  fools  and  knaves. 

Carlyle  was  tempted  by  hero-worship,  a  noble  doctrine,  towai 
the  base  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  force.  Oliver  was  his  primi 
path  which  he  followed  till  he  reached  the  hell  flames  of  Frederic 
The  doctrine  that  one  strong  man  is  likely  to  be  right  and  all 
whole  world  or  nation  wrong,  and  that  it  is  well  that  he  shoi 
rule  them  by  the  sword,  is  a  bad  doctrine.  It  is  not  the  doctrii 
of  William  the  Silent,  of  Washington,  of  Cavour,  or  of  Line 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  Strafford,  of  Frederick,  of  Napoleon,  and  of 
Bismarck.  The  story  of  the  Protector,  though  not  really  an 
argument  in  favour  of  this  doctrine  if  we  consider  the  events  of 
the  Restoration,  nevertheless  is  the  only  tale  in  history  that  can 
make  the  doctrine  appear  attractive  to  generous  spirits.  Carlyle, 
drawn  to  what  was  good  in  Cromwell  by  his  own  Puritan  upbringing, 
and  to  what  was  bad  in  Cromwell  by  an  invalid's  increasing 
impatience  with  all  his  own  contemporaries,  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  think  his  hero  invariably  right,  and  all  his  hero's 
contemporaries  wrong.  This  facile  habit  of  judging  complicated 
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problems  marred  his  judgment  and  his  feelings,  and  he  never 
recovered  his  former  sanity. 

This  disastrous  change  in  Carlyle's  outlook  on  his  fellow 
men,  which  thenceforth  disabled  him  much  as  an  historian,  and 
altogether  as  a  teacher  of  ethics,  can  be  traced  stage  by  stage  in 
his  writings  between  1840  and  1850.  When  he  lectured  '  On 
Heroes '  in  1840,  the  seeds  of  the  evil  were  there,  but,  as  yet,  un- 
developed ;  he  was  still  essentially  the  Carlyle  of  '  Sartor/  In 
1850,  when  he  published  'Latter-Day  Pamphlets/  the  vicious 
process  is  complete ;  he  is  already  the  second  Carlyle,  almost  a 
misanthrope,  and  politically  altogether  a  '  Prussian.'  The  stages 
of  this  process  are  worth  the  tracing. 

In  1843  he  published  the  last  work  of  his  great  period — '  Past 
and  Present/  One  fault,  pardonable  in  the  book  itself,  but  ominous 
of  later  developments  of  the  '  strong  man  '  theory,  is  a  readiness 
to  approve  every  act  of  his  hero.  Abbot  Samson  was  clearly  a 
hero,  and,  on  the  whole,  of  the  right  kind  ;  but  equally  clearly  some 
of  his  acts,  even  as  Carlyle  tells  them,  were  those  of  a  medieval 
Abbot  grasping  everything  for  Mother  Church.  But  such  is  the 
force  of  hero-worship,  that  his  every  act  is  sacred  to  his  ultra  - 
protestant  biographer.  Another  criticism  that  could  be  made  of 
'  Past  and  Present/  which  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  other 
single  volume  to  better  '  the  condition  of  England/  is  that,  while 
he  analyses  the  evils  of  his  own  day  in  a  manner  then  as  novel  as 
it  was  true,  his  remedies  consist  too  much  of  a  cry  for  '  leadership/ 
'  captains  of  industry/  and  so  forth,  and  not  enough  in  any  hopo 
in  the  mass  of  the  people  acting  in  Committees,  Trade  Unions, 
Co-operative  Societies,  and  in  the  general  effect  of  education  and 
democracy.  In  that  also  we  may  detect  the  origins  of  manifold 
aberrations  in  his  later  years.  But  '  Past  and  Present '  is  a  noble 
book. 

The  real  turning  point  in  Carlyle's  outlook  on  life  occurred  in 
the  course  of  his  study  of  Stuart  England.  He  began  to  work 
seriously  on  that  subject  in  the  early  'forties,  originally  with  the 
intention  of  writing,  not  a  Life  of  Cromwell,  but  a  history  of  the 
English  during  the  early  Stuart  period.  He  wrote  some  chapters 
and  threw  them  aside  to  engage  upon  Cromwell  alone.  Those 
rejected  chapters  were  posthumously  published  in  1898  as  his 
'  Historical  Sketches/  1  Though  '  sketchy/  these  fragments  are 
in  one  sense  far  more  truly  '  historical '  than  the  finished  portrait 

1  Sec  also  in  his  Essays,  '  Two  hundred  r:nd  fifty  years  ago.     Duelling,'  and 
his  note  to  the  title. 
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of  the  Protector.  For  they  still  retain  that  quality  of  Carlyle's 
earlier  work,  especially  of  the  '  French  Revolution/ — sympathetic 
understanding  of  a  whole  generation  of  men  in  all  their  various 
activities.  It  is  this  quality  which  is  most  conspicuously  lacking 
in  Carlyle's  later  work,  beginning  with  his  '  Cromwell '  (1845),  where 
everyone  else  of  that  great  generation  is  misunderstood  and  abused 
because  everyone  at  one  point  or  another  opposed  the  will  of  the 
Hero.  The  'Historical  Sketches'  are  fragments  of  a  noble  epic 
on  the  English  race.  Carlyle  abandoned  it  to  write  the  life  of  one 
Englishman,  and  to  prove  all  other  Englishmen  fools  or  knaves 
fit  only  to  be  ruled  by  him  if  they  had  but  known  it.  In  comparing 
the  two  books  a  radical  change  of  view  can  be  detected.  When 
Carlyle  threw  his  '  sketches '  aside,  he  abandoned  his  highest 
calling  for  a  lower  aim.  The  eyes  of  his  spirit  were  already  so  far 
dimmed  with  age,  that  he  felt  he  could  no  longer  embrace  the  larger 
vision  of  all  England,  but  only  of  Cromwell.  He  lavished  on  a 
Hero  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  He  lost  for  ever  the  Shake- 
spearean breadth  and  insight  born  of  love,  which  had  till  then 
dedicated  his  mighty  powers  wholly  to  the  good  of  men. 

That  he  would  ever  descend  from  English  Oliver  to  the  cynical 
heartlessness  of  Frederick  was  scarcely  yet  to  be  foreseen.  But 
anyone  studying  the  Irish  chapters  in  '  Cromwell '  can  scarcely  be 
surprised.  No  figure  less  noble  than  Oliver's  would  have  beguiled 
Carlyle  into  irreflective  approval  of  all  the  acts  of  a  fellow  creature. 
But  once  that  fatal  attitude  has  been  adopted,  '  settlements '  of 
Ireland,  seizures  of  Silesia,  and  partitions  of  Poland  are  as  nothing. 
Once  the  dismissal  of  the  Rump  is  made  matter  of  rejoicing  to  the 
biographer  rather  than  a  bitter  necessity,  as  it  seemed  to  the  man 
who  did  it,  it  is  easy  to  despise  all  Parliaments  as  '  talking  shops/ 
and  all  quiet,  prosaic  attempts  to  reach  agreement  among  men 
unworthy  of  the  heroic  Muse. 


Carlyle  was  the  most  historically  minded  of  all  historians,  at 
least  in  this  sense,  that  the  facts  of  the  past  were  to  him  of  more 
spiritual  importance  than  any  fiction,  and  moved  him  as  much 
as  the  facts  of  his  own  experience.  His  contempt  for  poetry  and 
fiction,  which  entirely  vitiates  his  literary  judgments  as  such, 
was  an  error  growing  out  of  his  abnormal  depth  of  feeling  for  the 
real  personal  life  of  the  past.  That  feeling  was  itself  a  reflex  of 
his  equally  intense  feeling  for  the  personal  life  of  the  present.  To 
see  a  working  woman  stand  waiting  for  her  husband  at  the  station 
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moved  him  far  more  than  the  poems  of  Keats  or  Shelley.  But  the 
women  who  waited  for  their  husbands  to  come  back  from  the  plough 
in  Stuart  or  Plantagenet  times  were  just  as  real  to  him.  He  longed 
passionately  to  '  lift  the  curtain  of  night '  fallen  over  the  dead 
centuries  and  see  our  forerunners  also  face  to  face.  That  was  the 
prime  motive  of  his  interest  in  history.  His  attraction  to  history 
was  not  mainly  ethical  or  philosophic,  still  less  scientific,  but  pure 
human.  History  was  to  him  '  the  essence  of  innumerable  bio- 
graphies.' This  passionate  human  sympathy  with  the  individual 
men  and  women  of  the  poor,  struggling  human  race  lies  at  the 
root  of  his  value  as  an  historian.  His  famous  '  graphic '  qualities 
drew  thence  their  inspiration. 

To  Carlyle  it  never  ceased  to  be  a  fresh  daily  wonder  and  mystery 
that  although  each  of  the  countless  myriads  of  the  past  'have 
jen  swallowed  up  of  time,  and  there  remains  no  wreck  of  them 
more,'  yet  each  of  these  had  once  been  as  actual  and  as  full 
of  ripe  living  force  as  we  who  live  to-day,  ourselves  about  to  vanish 
no  less  utterly.  He  not  only  knew,  as  we  all  know,  but  felt,  as  we 
not  all  feel,  that  in  point  of  reality  there  is  nothing  to  choose 
stween  the  hour  we  live  in  now  and  two  hundred  or  two  thousand 
irs  ago.  Round  this  mystery  his  imagination  constantly  brooded. 
The  Elizabethan  poets  were  also  possessed  by  this  cycle  of 
lought,  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  magnificent  themes ;  but 
Elizabethans'  chief  concern  was  that  the  present  would  soon 
in  the  past  and  be  gone.  Carlyle  emphasised  most  the 
(responding  fact  that  the  past  was  once  as  living  as  the  present. 
It  was  partly  because  the  past  was  as  real  and  as  human  to 
him  as  the  present  that  he  was  able  to  apply  to  it  constantly  his 
sense  of  humour.  In  that  great  gift  he  had  an  advantage  over 
other  historians  (for  even  Gibbon's  humour  was  not  human  but 
intellectual).  Most  historians  are  too  little  at  home  in  the  past 
to  joke  about  it.  But  again  and  again  Carlyle  illuminates  by  a 
chuckle  or  guffaw  some  pompous  historical  situation  only  fit  to  be 
laughed  at,  like  so  many  situations  in  our  own  daily  life,  which, 
after  all,  is  made  up  of  the  same  stuff  as  this  apparently  so  solemn 
'  past.'  The  '  forked  radish '  is  of  all  ages,  all  races,  all  Churches, 
and  all  ranks,  and  is  usually  laughable  enough. 

In  the  essay  on  '  Biography  '  (1839)  Carlylo  revealed  the  secret 
of  his  art : 

'  Let  anyone  bethink  him  how  impressive  the  smallest  historical 
fact  may  become,  as  contrasted  with  the  grandest  fictitious  event  ; 
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what  an  incalculable  force  lies  for  us  in  this  consideration.  The 
Thing  which  I  here  hold  imaged  in  my  mind  did  actually  occur  ; 
was,  in  very  truth,  an  element  in  the  system  of  the  All,  whereof 
I  too  form  part ;  had  therefore,  and  has,  through  all  time,  an 
authentic  being  ;  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  reality  !  AVe  ourselves  can 
remember  reading,  in  "  Lord  Clarendon,"  with  feelings  perhaps 
somehow  accidentally  opened  to  it, — certainly  with  a  depth  of 
impression  strange  to  us  then  and  now, — that  insignificant-looking 
passage,  where  Charles,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  glides  down, 
with  Squire  Careless,  from  the  Royal  Oak,  at  nightfall,  being 
hungry :  how,  "  before  morning  they  came  to  a  poor  cottage,  tlie 
owner  whereof,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  known  to  Careless." 
How  this  poor  drudge,  being  knocked-up  from  his  snoring,  "  carried 
them  into  a  little  barn  full  of  hay,  which  was  a  better  lodging  than 
he  had  for  himself "  ;  and  by  and  by,  not  without  difficulty, 
brought  His  Majesty  "  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  great  pot  of  butter- 
milk," saying  candidly  that  "  he  himself  lived  by  his  daily  labour, 
and  that  what  he  had  brought  him  was  the  fare  he  and  his  wife 
had  "  :  on  which  nourishing  diet  his  Majesty,  "  staying  upon  the 
haymow,"  feeds  thankfully  for  two  days  ;  and  then  departs,  under 
new  guidance.  Singular  enough,  if  we  will  think  of  it !  This, 
then,  was  a  genuine  flesh-and-blood  Rustic  of  the  year  1651 :  he 
did  actually  swallow  bread  and  buttermilk  (not  having  ale  and 
bacon),  and  do  field-labour  :  with  these  hobnailed  "  shoes  "  has 
sprawled  through  mud-roads  in  winter,  and,  jocund  or  not,  driven 
his  team  a-field  in  summer  :  he  made  bargains  ;  had  chafferir 
and  higglings,  now  a  sore  heart,  now  a  glad  one  ;  was  born  ; 
a  son,  was  a  father  ;  toiled  in  many  ways,  being  forced  to  it, 
the  strength  was  all  worn  out  of  him  ;  and  then — lay  down  " 
rest  his  galled  back,"  and  sleep  there  till  the  long-distant  mornii 
How  comes  it,  that  he  alone  of  all  the  British  rustics  who  til 
and  lived  along  with  him,  on  whom  the  blessed  sun  on  that  sai 
"  fifth  day  of  September  "  was  shining,  should  have  chanced 
rise  on  us  ?  We  see  him  but  for  a  moment ;  for  one  mome 
the  blanket  of  the  Night  is  rent  asunder,  so  that  we  behold  and 
see,  and  then  closes  over  him — for  ever. 

'.  .  .  It  is  well  worth  the  Artist's  while  to  examine  for  himself 
what  it  is  that  gives  such  incidents  their  memorableness  ;  his  aim 
likewise  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  memorable.  Half  the  effect, 
we  already  perceive,  depends  on  the  object ;  on  its  being  real,  on 
its  being  really  seen.  The  other  half  will  depend  on  the  observe 
and  the  question  now  is  :  How  are  real  objects  to  be  so  seen  ; 
what  quality  of  observing,  or  of  style  in  describing,  does  this 
intense  pictorial  power  depend  ?  Often  a  slight  circumst 
contributes  curiously  to  the  result ;  some  little,  and  perhaps 
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appearance  accidental,  feature  is  presented  ;  a  light-gleam,  which 
instantaneously  excites  the  mind,  and  urges  it  to  complete  the 
picture,  and  evolve  the  meaning  thereof  for  itself.  By  critics, 
such  light-gleams  and  their  almost  magical  influence  have  frequently 
been  noted  :*  but  the  power  to  produce  such,  to  select  such  features 
as  will  produce  them,  is  generally  treated  as  a  knack,  or  trick  of 
the  trade,  a  secret  for  being  "  graphic  "  ;  whereas  these  magical 
feats  are,  in  truth,  rather  inspirations  ;  and  the  gift  of  performing 
them,  which  acts  unconsciously,  without  forethought,  and  as  if 
by  nature  alone,  is  properly  a  genius  for  description/ 

Thus,  for  once  in  his  life,  does  Carlyle  stop  to  analyse  his  own 
'genius  for  description.1  In  the  next  paragraph,  surely  a  very 
memorable  one,  he  goes  on  further  to  define  the  root  of  this  power 
that  was  in  him  : 

'  One  grand,  invaluable  secret  there  is,  however,  which  includes 
all  the  rest :  To  have  an  open  loving  heart,  and  what  follows  from 
the  possession  of  such.  This  it  is  that  opens  the  whole  mind,  quickens 
every  faculty  of  the  intellect  to  do  its  fit  work,  that  of  knowing  '• 
and  therefrom,  by  sure  consequence,  of  vividly  utter  ing-forth.  Other 
secret  for  being  "  graphic  "  is  there  none,  worth  having  :  but  this 
is  an  all  sufficient  one.  See,  for  example,  what  a  small  Boswell 
can  do  !  Hereby,  indeed,  is  the  whole  man  made  a  living  mirror, 
wherein  the  wonders  of  this  ever-wonderful  Universe  are,  in  their 
true  light  (which  is  ever  a  magical,  miraculous  one)  represented, 
and  reflected  back  on  us.  It  has  been  said,  "  the  heart  sees  farther 
than  the  head."  ' 

This  '  loving  heart, '  embracing  all  mankind  in  sympathy  or  at 
least  in  pity,  beat  in  Carlyle's  own  bosom  when  he  wrote  his  greatest 
works.  As  his  heart  grew  colder  his  power  as  an  historian  grew 
less.  His  vision  became  blurred  by  a  habit  of  hypochondriac 
misanthropy.  But,  such  is  the  paradox  of  genius,  or,  perhaps,  of 
all  human  nature,  he  never  in  his  gruffest  years  wholly  lost  that 
'  loving  heart '  in  his  outlook  on  mankind,  even  when  he  most  railed 
at  it.  He  never  fell  to  Swift's  level.  And  so,  even  in  '  Frederick/ 
when  he  can  get  away  from  his  accursed  hero,  he  often  reveals 
his  '  loving  heart '  in  picturing  some  memorable,  vivid  scene  of 
eighteenth-century  human  life,  as  if  he  were  still  writing  from 
Craigenputtock,  or  walking  over  Drumclog  moor  with  young  Irvine 
by  his  side. 

In  '  Past  and  Present/  what  attracted  Carlyle  in  Monk  Jocelyn's 
chronicle  of  Abbot  Samson  was  just  this  loving  Bosw ell-like  detail 
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of  daily  record,  that  opened  a  window  into  the  common,  human 
life  of  the  twelfth  century  itself.  But  Carlyle,  in  his  scorn  of 
'  fiction, '  has  omitted  to  observe  how  much  of  the  interest  of  that 
chronicle  as  decanted  for  us  in  his  book  is  derived  from  his  own 
powers  of  imagination  expanding  the  bald  statements  of  the  monk. 
The  value  of  Jocelyn's  facts  lies  not  in  themselves  alone,  but  also 
in  a  whole  chain  of  other  facts  they  suggest  to  a  lively  imagination. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of  King  John's  visit  to  the 
monastery,  when  he  and  his  men  ate  the  monks  out  of  house  and 
home,  and  left  a  wretched  '  thirteen  sterlingii '  in  recompense, 
Carlyle  says : 

'  King  Lackland  was  there,  verily  he  ;  and  did  leave  these 
tredecim  sterlingii,  if  nothing  more,  and  did  live  and  look  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  a  whole  world  was  living  and  looking  along 
with  him  !  There,  we  say,  is  the  grand  peculiarity  ;  the  immeasur- 
able one  ;  distinguishing,  to  a  really  infinite  degree,  the  poorest 
historical  Fact  from  all  Fiction  whatsoever/ 

And  yet  the  picture  of  King  John's  visit  has  been  eked  out 
for  us  by  Carlyle's  own  excursion  into  '  poetry  '  or  '  fiction  ' ;  on 
the  very  same  page  we  have  just  read  : 

'  With  Jocelyn's  eyes  we  discern  almost  nothing  of  John 
land.  As  through  a  glass  darkly,  we  with  our  own  eyes 
appliances,  intensely  looking,  discern  at  most :  A  blust 
dissipated,  human  figure,  with  a  kind  of  blackguard  quality  air, 
in  cramoisy  velvet,  or  other  uncertain  texture,  uncertain  cut,  with 
much  plumage  and  fringing ;  and  numerous  other  human 
of  the  like  ;  riding  abroad  with  hawks  ;  talking  noisy  nonsense/ 

What  is  this  but  '  fiction '  expanding  the  historical  data  to 
a  fuller  picture  of  the  past  ?    So,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  lal 
who  gave  Prince  Charles  the  buttermilk,  the  passionate  interest 
aroused  in  Carlyle  was  mainly  due  to  this,  that  the  sudden  vi 
of  him  suggested  all  the  other  million  English  labourers  of  tl 
day  whom  Carlyle,  by  his  imaginative  powers  of  fiction, 
forth  from  the  given  example  of  this  one  man  of  solid  fact. 

The  chief  value  of  one  historical  fact  truly  seen  is  that  it 
our  imaginations  working  as  to  the  other  like  facts  of  the  peri( 
which  we  cannot  see,  but  can  imaginatively  deduce  from  the  fa 
given  us.    The  Paston  letters  inspire  Stevenson  to  write  the  ' 
Arrow/  and  enable  the  rest  of  us  to  imagine  the  rough,  vigoi 
life  in  a  thousand  other  manors  besides  those  of  the  Paston  famil 
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They  repeople  every  ruined  castle  for  us  with  living  men  and 
women,  in  whose  cheeks  the  hot  blood  of  the  fifteenth  century 
is  still  coursing.  Chaucer's  Prologues  to  the  '  Canterbury  Tales ' 
are,  strictly  speaking,  not  '  true ' ;  there  may  never  have  been 
precisely  those  people  on  that  particular  pilgrimage  ;  but  the 
Prologue  and  some  of  the  Tales  enable  us  to  imagine  the  life  of 
our  ancestors  of  that  day  in  a  manner  true  as  well  as  living.  Even 
Shakespeare's  historical  plays,  though  full  of  monstrous  ana- 
chronisms and  historical  errors,  do  at  least  make  the  past  live. 
The  borders  of  '  fact '  and  '  fiction,'  therefore,  are  not  so  precise 
as  Carlyle  would  have  us  think  when  he  condemns  '  fiction.'  But 
when  he  praises  '  fact,'  he  is  right,  for  he  praises  it  as  a  poet.  And 
so  let  us  end  with  'his  own  ending  to  Jocelyn's  chronicle,  where 
the  monk's  manuscript  breaks  oS : 

'  Magnanimous  Samson,  his  life  is  but  a  labour  and  a  journey ; 
a  bustling  and  a  justling,  till  the  still  Night  come.  He  is  sent  for 
again,  over  sea,  to  advise  King  Richard  touching  certain  Peers  of 
England,  who  had  taken  the  Cross,  but  never  followed  it  to  Palestine  ; 
whom  the  Pope  is  inquiring  after.  The  magnanimous  Abbot  makes 
preparation  for  departure ;  departs,  and — And  Jocelin's  Bos- 
wellean  Narrative,  suddenly  shorn-through  by  the  scissors  of 
Destiny,  ends.  There  are  no  words  more,  but  a  black  line,  and 
'  leaves  of  blank  paper.  Irremediable  :  the  miraculous  hand,  that 
-  held  all  this  theatric-machinery,  suddenly  quits  hold  ;  impenetrable 
Time  Curtains  rush  down ;  in  the  mind's  eye  all  is  again  dark, 
void  ;  with  loud  dinning  in  the  mind's  ear,  our  real-phantasmagory 
of  St.  Edmundsbury  plunges  into  the  bosom  of  the  Twelfth  Century 
again,  and  all  is  over.  Monks,  Abbot,  Hero-worship,  Government, 
Obedience,  Cceur-de-Lion  and  St.  Edmund's  Shrine,  vanish  like 
Mirza's  vision  ;  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  mutilated  black 
Ruin  amid  green  botanic  expanses,  and  oxen,  sheep  and  dilettanti 
pasturing  in  their  places/ 

(NOTE. — The  author,  not  being  within  reach  of  any  books  of 
reference  except  three  pocket  volumes  of  Carlyle,  has  been  forced 
to  draw  largely  on  memory,  but  believes  that  these  reflections  contain 
no  inaccuracies  of  a  kind  to  invalidate  the  argument.) 
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II. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  grasp  the  plans  on  both  sides  in  the  campaign 
of  1914  on  the  Western  Front  without  a  few  simple  diagrams, 
but  if  we  use  them  we  ought  to  realise  the  danger.  Diagrams 
always  seem  to  convey  the  idea  that  strategy  is  a  sort  of  geometry, 
instead  of  an  art  involving  the  study  of  human  problems,  intensely 
interesting  moral  factors,  individual  personalities,  the  nature, 
organisation,  equipment,  and  supply  of  armies,  and,  after  those 
points,  the  features  of  the  country  in  which  the  armies  are  moved. 
Then  again,  to  give  a  true  idea  of  country  diagrams  are  of  course 
quite  useless,  and  most  maps  are  almost  as  bad. 

In  the  old  Staff  College  days,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
'  teachers '  sometimes  used  to  play  a  trick  upon  the  '  stud( 
officers,  in  order  to  find  out  which  of  them  really  grasped  the  nat\ 
of  a  country  laid  out  before  them,  and  thereby  to  decide  which 
them  were  likely  to  make  good  tactical  leaders.  We  used  to  hai 
Staff  Tours  all  over  the  south  of  England,  which  generally  endc 
up  in  big  (imaginary)  battles.  Student  officers  filled  the '  geners 
commands  on  both  sides,  and  brother  students  did  the 
work  for  them.  The  '  teachers '  watched  them  at  work, 
held  conferences,  commonly  called  '  pow-wows,'  afterwards.  Tl 
'  generals '  were  left  quite  free  to  handle  their  imaginary  armi 
as  they  liked,  and  both  bides  were  given  as  much  information  at 
the  enemy  as  they  would  have  had  in  actual  warfare.  The  sche 
were  so  drawn  up  that,  if  they  meant  fighting,  as  they  w< 
encouraged  to  do,  their  main  armies  would  meet  in  a  battle  wit 
five  days.  The  time  available  was  limited  by  the  travelling  all( 
ances  we  were  authorised  by  the  War  Office  (and  the  taxpayt 
to  spend.  This  was  the  trick  we  used  to  play.  The  '  generals 
and  staff  officers  on  one  side  were  collected  on  some  high 
with  a  good  view,  in  order  to  make  their  dispositions  for  the  batt 
and  write  their  orders.  They  were  first  told  to  study  the  groi 
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very  carefully  with  the  aid  of  their  maps,  and  thoroughly  to  identify 
all  conspicuous  features.  After  an  interval  of  about  half  an  hour, 
they  would  be  collected  and  given  some  information — say  that 
'  an  enemy  force  of  all  arms  was  massed  behind  Beacon  Hill,'  a 
conspicuous  feature  visible  in  the  distance.  That  would  be  the 
test.  About  half  the  heads  would  go  up,  half  would  go  down. 
Those  officers  mostly  likely  to  make  tactical  leaders  would  raise 
their  eyes  at  once  to  look  at  the  hill,  the  other  half  would  look 
down  at  their  maps,  and  they  might  become  strategists,  rather 
than  tacticians. 

For  the  tactical  leader,  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  its  features 
are  vitally  important  factors  ;  a  good  leader  of  troops  must  know 
his  ground  personally,  and  keep  its  smallest  features  in  his  head. 
The  strategist  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  maps.  These  give  him  but 
little  idea  of  the  natural  features  of  the  ground  and  obstacles  to 
movement  unless  they  show  the  hills  by  contours,  and  even  if  they 
do  that  they  do  not  tell  him  enough  about  marshes,  which  vary  so 
much  with  the  weather;  'General  Mud'  has  as  formidable,  nn 
influence  upon  the  strategist  as  he  has  upor  :  ue  tactician.  But  for 
communications  maps  are  invaluable,  especially  for  raihvr  , 
roads,  though,  to  make  use  of  this  information,  a  strategist  must  also 
know  hk  resources  in  rolling-stock  and  in  wheeled  transport, 
these  points  acknowledged,  we  will  try,  as  far  as  the  information 
has  so  far  been  published,  to  follow  the  main  strategical  movements 
which  saved  France  in  1914,  using  a  few  simple  diagrams  as 
illustrations.  Here  is  No.  1 : — (The  large  black  squares  are  the 
German  army  corps  shown  at  their  administration  centres,  the 
large  white  ones  are  the  French.  The  small  white  squares  are  the 
British  and  the  Belgian  divisions.  The  great  point  to  remember 
is  that  they  are  not  inanimate  pieces  on  a  chessboard,  but  teeming 
with  life.  For  example,  one  of  the  little  British  squares  represents 
18,000  human  beings,  5600  horses,  and  1270  guns  and  vehicles, 
requiring  85  railway  trains  (British  type)  to  carry  them,  and 
occupying  at  least  fifteen  miles  if  marching  on  one  road.)  . 

In  the  May  CornJiill  we  have,  already  studied  the  respective 
strategical  plans  roughly,  and  this  diagram  is  useful  to  show  how 
much  had  to  be  done  by  both  sides  in  order  to  carry  them  out.  The 
19th  French  Corps,  in  Algeria,  had  to  be  brought  across  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  the  Goeben  and  Breslau  were  at  large.  The  British 
army,  if  it  intervened,  had  to  be  brought  across  the  Channel.  The 
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German  High  Seas  Fleet,  with  all  its  smaller  vessels,  and  minelayers, 
was  available  to  interfere,  if  not  prevented  by  the  British  navy. 
On  land,  the  Germans  had  decided  to  leave  five  army  corps  to  hold 
the  Russians  in  check  until  their  plan  to  demolish  the  French 
army  had  succeeded.  The  essence  of  the  German  plan  was  to 
strike  a  smashing  blow  with  an  immense  force — ten  army  corps — 
round  the  left  flank  of  the  French  army,  roll  it  up,  and  complete 
its  defeat  by  another  encircling  blow  at  the  right  flank  in  the 
south  ;  and  this  seems  a  suitable  point  at  which  to  mention  that 
Clausewitz,  at  whose  feet  the  Great  General  Staff  sit  to  this  day, 
wrote  about  a  hundred  years  ago  :  '  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
French  power  lies  in  its  military  force  and  in  Paris.  To  defeat 
the  former  in  one  or  more  battles,  to  take  Paris,  and  drive  the 
wreck  of  the  French  across  the  Loire,  must  be  the  object  of  the 
Allies.  The  pit  of  the  stomach  of  the  French  monarchy  is  between 
Paris  and  Brussels.' 

As  affecting  the  northern  flank,  I  think  the  Germans  must 
have  had  two  schemes,  one  to  use  if  Belgium  did  not  stand  by  her 
obligation  to  defend  her  neutrality,  the  other  to  meet  the  caee 
which  actually  occurred.  In  the  first  scheme  they  would  not 
have  troubled  Belgian  territory  north  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre 
valleys.  Time  is  everything,  and  if  the  Belgians  did  not  delay 
them,  and  they  could  at  once  use  all  Belgian  railways  and 
roads,  they  calculated  that  they  could  get  at  the  French  flank 
before  mobilisation  had  been  completed,  before  the  Algerian 
army  corps  could  be  brought  over,  and  long  before  the  little 
British  army  could  help.  This  was  not  the  plan  actually  adopted ; 
I  only  mention  it  because  it  brings  out  still  more  clearly  the  heroism 
of  the  Belgians  in  defending  their  national  honour,  knowing  what 
sacrifice  would  be  entailed,  instead  of  taking  the  easier  but  dis- 
honourable alternative  of  letting  the  German  armies  cross  their 
southern  provinces. 

The  Germans  adopted  their  second  plan,  a  wide  sweep  of  ten 
army  corps  north  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre  valleys,  the  most 
northerly  columns  passing  through  Brussels  and  thence  through 
Tournai,  leaving  Mons  on  their  left,  and  so  round  the  flank  of 
the  Franco- British  army. 

The  frontiers  were  crossed  during  the  night  of  August  3-4. 

The  German  armies  were  numbered  from  1  to  7,  counting  from 

north  to  south.    The  1st  and  2nd  armies,  both  to  form  the  northern 

outflanking  force,  were  commanded  respectively  by  von  Kluck 
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and  von  Biilow.  Owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  Belgian  3rd 
Division,  holding  the  ground  between  the  forts  of  Liege,  and  to 
the  heroic  defence  of  the  forts  themselves  under  General  Leman, 
who  stayed  in  charge  of  them  after  he  had  to  send  his  division 
away  to  join  the  main  Belgian  army,  the  Germans  did  not 
capture  all  the  forts  until  the  16th,  although  they  had  succeeded  „ 
in  getting  into  Liege  itself  on  the  8th. 

Nothing  could  be  more  despicable  than  the  way  in  which  the 
Germans  gave  an  official  assurance  to  the  Belgians  on  July  30  that 
their  neutrality  would  be  respected,  and  then,  on  August  2,  de- 
manded that  the  armies  should  cross  Belgium.  This  point,  an 
the  German  attempts  at  justification,  have  already  been  d 
with,  and  Prince  Lichnowsky's  revelations  have  stripped  off  t 
last  rag  of  camouflage  with  which  they  strove  to  cover  their  di 
honour.  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  here  with  the  moral  fact 
again,  only  with  the  actual  military  movements  to  carry  out  t 
plan.  From  the  purely  military  point  of  view,  the  staff  work 
rapid  movement  of  masses  was  very  efficient.  I  think  it  mu 
have  created  a  world  record  in  such  work.  Although  the  fo 
were  holding  out  and  firing  upon  the  improvised  bridges  in  t 
short  reach  of  the  River  Meuse  between  Liege  and  the  Dut 
frontier,  long  columns  of  troops  were  poured  through  that  n 
gap,  through  Liege  itself,  as  soon  as  it  was  captured,  and  along 
the  roads  to  the  southward. 

The  Belgian  army  made  a  gallant  stand  north-west  of  Li 
on  the  line  of  the  River  Gette,  against  von  Kluck's  army  and  t! 
German  cavalry  divisions,  but  as  soon  as  the  Aix-la-Chapelle-Li 
Louvain  railway  line  was  captured,  the  Germans  were  enabled 
provision  large  masses  in  their  continued  advance,  and  the  Belgi 
were  obliged  on  August  18  to  fall  back  to  the  northward,  un 
the  shelter  of  the  outer  forts' of  Antwerp. 

The  whole  German  plan  depended  upon  the  movements 
von  Kluck's  army,  which  had  the  longest  distance  to  cover  bef' 
it  could  get  round  the  flank  of  the  French.    All  the  German  armi 
to  the  southward  had  to  conform  to    von  Kluck's  movemen 
and  the  time  gained  by  the  steadfastness  of   Belgium,  by  t 
heroic  resistance  of  the  Liege  forts  under  General  Leman,  and 
the  gallant  stand  of  the  Belgian  field  army  under  their  Ki 
had    an    invaluable    effect    upon    the    ultimate    issue.      I   ha 
therefore  dealt   with   these  movements   at    some  length.    Ti 
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was  everything.  The  French  army  was  completing  mobilisation. 
The  Algerian  corps  was  being  brought  across  the  Mediterranean, 
and  four  British  divisions  and  a  cavalry  division  were  crossing 
the  Channel  and  landing  at  the  French  northern  jorts. 
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Let  us  now  look  at  the  operations  from  the  Franco-British 
point  of  view  as  matters  stood  on  August  23,  the  day  that  von 
Kluck's  army  reached  Mons.  Here  see  Diagram  No.  2,1  though 
this  does  seem  such  a  futile  way  of  depicting  a  struggle  between 
millions  of  human  beings. 

I  have  selected  August  23  because,  by  that  day,  the  move- 
ments on  both  sides  had  begun  to  develop  sufficiently  to  indicate 
the  general  plans,  though  that  does  not  mean  that  each  side  had 
full  knowledge  of  the  general  situation.  It  is  just  on  that  point 
that  military  histories  fail  us  as  a  rule.  We  sit  in  our  arm-chairs 
years  afterwards,  and  read  the  words  of  critics  who  hold  up  great 
leaders  to  ridicule  because  they  did  this  or  that,  quite  forgetting 
that  they  were  working  in  the  fog  of  war,  and  only  by  intuition 
— never  by  certain  knowledge— could  they  divine  the  distribution 
and  movements  of  their  enemy's  forces.  In  after  years,  wars  are 
so  often  discussed  as  if  they  were  games  of  chess,  played  upon  smooth 
flat  boards  with  no  obstacles  to  movement,  with  all  the  pieces 
on  both  sides  clearly  visible  to  both  combatants  ;  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  '  pieces '  in  the  great  game  of  war  are  not  bits 
of  wood  or  ivory,  but  human  beings  with  souls  and  wills  of  their 
own,  and,  above  all,  stomachs  to  feed.  Charles  Kingsley  was 
the  first  author  I  came  across  who  expressed  himself  on  this  points 
These  are  his  words  (from  '  Westward  Ho  ! ') : 

'  While  the  literary  man  is  laying  down  the  law  at  his  desk 
as  to  how  many  troops  should  be  moved  here,  and  what  rivers 
should  be  crossed  there,  and  where  the  cavalry  should  have  been 
brought  up,  and  when  the  flank  should  have  been  turned,  the 
wretched  man  who  has  to  do  the  work  finds  the  matter  settled 
for  him  by  pestilence,  want  of  shoes,  empty  stomachs,  bad  roads, 
heavy  rains,  hot  suns,  and  a  thousand  other  stern  warriors  who 
never  show  on  paper.' 

Charles  Kingsley  was  essentially  a  man  of  action  rather  than 
a  critic.    At  Eversley  he  was  well  within  reach  both  of  Aldersh( 
and  of  the  Staff  College  at  Camberley.    He  made  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  and  gained  much  knowledge  of  military  matt 
from  his  many  soldier  friends. 

Referring  now  to  Diagram  2,  we  see  the  French  5th  army 
soulh  of  the  Sambre,  and  falling  back  before  a  combined  atte 

1  Based  upon  The  Mar ne  Campaign,  by  Major  F.  E.  Whitton.  (Constable  &< 
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made  by  the  2nd  and  3rd  German  armies.  Sir  John  French's 
force  is  formed  up  beyond  their  left,  ready  for  the  combined  swing 
forward  to  meet  the  armies  of  von  Kluck  (1st)  and  von  Billow 
(2nd),  in  accordance  with  Joffre's  plan,  but  heavily  engaged  with 
the  Isj;  German  army.  We  see  the  3rd  and  4th  French  armies 
which  had  failed  in  their  effort  to  push  forward,  and  remember 
that  their  forced  retirement  exposed  the  flank  of  the  5th  army. 
We  also  ponder  over  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  4th  Division  was 
nearly  overwhelmed  and  retiring  from  Namur,  and  that  fortress, 
which  was  to  have  been  the  pivot  of  JoSre's  offensive  movement  * 
on  this  flank,  was  falling  to  the  Germans.  Above  all,  in  studying 
the  French  strategy  at  this  time,  we  remember  the  skill  with  which 
the  Germans  had  concealed  the  strength  of  the  force  they  were 
employing  north  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre  valleys.  Up  to 
August  20  they  had  been  massing  behind  a  screen  of  cavalry, 
protected  by  infantry  sent  forward  on  motor  transport,  and  they 
had  been  waiting  for  the  order  which  would  open  the  sluices  and 
let  loose  the  flood  of  troops  designed  to  carry  out  the  great  turning 
movement.  A  French  cavalry  corps  under  Sordet  had  penetrated 
far  to  the  eastward  in  Belgium  without  being  able  to  clear  up  the 
situation,  and  on  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mons,  Sir  John 
French  was  told  that  he  had  in  front  of  him  'little  more  than 
one,  or  at  most  two,  of  the  enemy's  army  corps,  with  perhaps 
one  cavalry  division/ 

By  August  22  critical  events  had  occurred.  The  French  3rd 
and  4th  armies  had  been  driven  back  by  weight  of  numbers.  The 
French  seem  originally  to  have  expected  the  British  to  arrive 
by  August  20.  General  Lanzerac  (5th  army)  had  received  orders 
for  his  move  forward  into  Belgium  towards  Namur,  and  had  repre- 
sented on  August  21  that  he  would  have  to  wait  until  the  24th 
to  make  the  proposed  concerted  forward  movement  2  with  the 
British  north  of  the  River  Sambre ;  the  date  of  advance  was  left 
to  his  discretion,  and,  as  matters  turned  out,  but  few  of  his  troops 
were  sent  north  of  that  river.  The  result  was  that,  when  the 
'British  took  up  their  position  and  fought  at  Mons  on  August  23, 
there  was  an  open  gap  on  their  right  between  them  and  Charleroi. 
The  5th  French  army  (Lanzerac)  were  in  a  critical  position. 

1  Sco  previous  article.     This  plan  was  apparently  formed  before  August  20 
(see  below).  *  See  previous  article. 
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They  were  heavily  engaged  with  von  Billow's  (2nd)  German  army 
about  Charleroi  during  the  whole  of  the  22nd  and  the  morning  of 
the  23rd,  when  the  Germans  forced  the  crossings  over  the  Sambre  ; 
their  right  flank  had  been  exposed  by  the  retirement  of  their  3rd 
and  4th  armies,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Germans  were  pressing 
into  Namur,  which  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon  as  a  fortified  pivot 
for  the  proposed  advance  north  of  the  Sambre.  Namur  had  been 
expected  to  hold  out  longer,  but  experience  at  Liege  had  taught 
the  Germans  to  demolish  forts  by  heavy  shells,  rather  than  attempt 
to  carry  them  by  assault.  A  force  of  French  territorial  troops 
was  moving  up  towards  the  British  left,  but  had  not  arrived.  The 
French  5th  army  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  von  Billow's  (2nd) 
army  pressed  through  the  gap  between  Charleroi  and  the  British 
right.  At  the  same  time  that  von  Kluck's  (1st)  army  was  advancing 
upon  the  British  front,  his  right  columns,  moving  through  Tournai, 
were  threatening  to  outflank  the  British  left,  so  there  was  a  danger 
of  the  British  being  completely  surrounded  if  they  held  on  too 
long. 

The  space  at  my  disposal  does  not  enable  me  to  describe  the 
gallant  deeds  of  the  French  5th  army  in  the  battle  of  Charleroi, 
after  which  that  army  was  compelled  to  retire  early  on  the  23rd ; 
or  the  circumstances  which  prevented  their  18th  Army  Corps 
(sent  up  from  Toul  on  August  19  to  reinforce  the  5th  army)  from 
filling  the  gap  between  the  British  and  Charleroi ;  evidence  about 
dates  and  intentions  is  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  investigate 
these  circumstances  satisfactorily.  The  stand  of  the  little  old 
British  regular  army  of  only  four  divisions  and  cavalry  (about 
80,000  men),  and  subsequent  heroic  retreat,  constantly  standing 
at  bay  and  taking  their  toll  of  the  overwhelming  masses  threaten- 
ing to  envelop  them  on  both  flanks,  has  been  described  by  many 
pens.  From  August  23  until  September  8  the  situation  looked 
grave.  As  we  have  already  noted,  the  German  blow  was  not 
directed  against  '  Paris,'  but  against  the  opposing  armies,1  the 
heaviest  stroke  being  delivered  round  their  left  flank,  and  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  scheme  would  succeed,  and  culminate  in  a  '  Sedan  ' 
on  a  vast  scale  for  the  Anglo-French  armies.  The  Belgian  army 
gallantly  tried  to  relieve  the  pressure  by  attacking  the  G( 
lines  of  communication  about  Louvain  on  August  25,  and 

1  In  corroboration  of  this,  it  is  reported  that  the  maps  supplied  to  Von  Kli 
officers  did  not  extend  to  the  Paris  area. 
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French  5th  army  had  counter-attacked  during  the  retreat  and 
helped  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  British.  Sordet's  cavalry, 
which  operated  on  this  flank,  and  French  Territorials,  also  helped 
materially  to  save  the  situation.  The  wing  (von  Kluck)  of  the 
German  armies  altered  course  to  the  south-east  on  September  3, 
but  the  German  High  Command  counted  without  the  resource- 
fulness and  spirit  of  the  French  under  Jofire.  The  German 
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armies  had  not  made  a  wide  enough  sweep  to  enclose  the  whole 
of  their  opponents.  During  the  retreat  to  the  River  Marne, 
which  was  reached  on  September  2  and  during  the  following 
days,  General  Gallieni  sent  his  celebrated  taxi-cab  reinforcements 
to  Maunoury's  6th  J  army  north  of  Paris.  Joffre's  original  intention 
was  that  this  army,  composed  chiefly  of  troops  drawn  from  the 
1st  army  on  the  right,  should  assemble  at  Amiens,  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  Germans  got  there  first.  A  new  (9th)  army,  sometimes 

1  7th  Corps  (from  Alsace),  Reserve  Divisions,  and  all  other  troops  that  could 
bo  collected  from  the  Paris  garrison  or  elsewhere. 
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called  the  7th,  under  General  Foch,  was  also  organised  and 
interposed  between  the  5th  and  4th. 

This  brings  us  to  the  great  Battle  of  the  Marne,  the  culminating 
point  of  the  operations  which  saved  France  in  1914.  For  this 
we  must  have  one  more  diagram  *  (the  last  one),  and  again  I  must 
apologise  for  such  an  inadequate  method  of  depicting  an  incident 
of  such  intense  human  interest.  For  greater  convenience  in  refer- 
ence the  names  of  the  commanders  of  armies  are  given  in  tabular 
form  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  main  features  of  the  battle  were  (1)  that  France  was  saved 
because  the  French  outflanking  force  (6th  army)  had  countered 
the  encircling  movement  of  von  Kluck's  army  ;  (2)  that  the  rapidity 
of  movement  had  resulted  in  the  German  masses  outstripping  their 
supply  columns,  so  they  were  forced  to  fall  back  or  to  starve ; 
and  (3)  that  the  Germans,  on  their  part,  were  saved  from  disaster 
by  the  skill  of  von  Kluck,  who  kept  on  extending  his  right  flank 
to  the  northward,  and  so  prevented  the  French  6th  army  from 
coming  down  upon  the  right  rear  of  the  whole  German  army  and 
rolling  it  up,  or  forcing  a  precipitate  retreat  of  the  whole  line. 

France  was  saved  by  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  Joffre  turned  at 
bay  at  the  right  moment,  and  advanced  his  left  in  pursuit  as  soon 
as  the  Germans  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  In  order  to  give  a 
proper  perspective,  and  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  operations, 
of  which  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  was  only  one  very  important 
incident,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  brief  summary  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French  armies  in  other  parts  of  the  theatre  of  war  in 
Western  Europe  during  the  critical  days  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember 1914.  We  have  so  far  confined  our  attention  chiefly 
to  the  decisive  operations  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Allied  armies, 
but  no  description  would  be  complete  without  an  account  of  the 
operations  in  the  centre  and  right  of  the  French  line,  which  had  so 
important  a  share  of  the  saving  of  France  in  1914.  It  was  essential 
that  the  right  should  hold  its  ground  steadfastly  until  the  6th 
French  army  made  its  weight  felt  in  the  Marne  battle.  The  import- 
ance of  the  gallant  stand  of  the  2nd  French  army  in  front  of  Nancy 
is  clearly  shown  on  the  third  diagram,  and  it  is  necessary  to  add 
a  brief  reference  to  the  doings  on  the  right  flank  which  occurred 
before  this  period.  This  time,  let  us  take  the  French  armies  from 
right  to  left  (see  Diagram  No.  2). 

French  mobilisation  was  completed  on  August  20,  and  on  this 
1  Based  upon  Major  F.  E.  Wlxitton's  map,  op.  cit. 
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date  Joffre  ordered  the  1st  and  2nd  armies  to  take  the  offensive. 
Troops  of  the  1st  army  had  conducted  a  raid  on  Mulhausen  on 
the  8th.  The  army  itself  advanced  in  force  on  the  14th,  but  on 
the  20th  was  obliged  to  fall  back  in  line  with  the  2nd  army. 

Some  troops  of  the  2nd  army  reached  Cirey  on  the  16th.  The 
army  itself  was  formed  in  front  of  Nancy  on  the  18th,  pushed 
forward  and  fought  the  unsuccessful  battle  of  Morhange  on  the 
20th,  when  they  were  driven  back  to  a  position  east  of  Nancy  by 
the  6th  German  army,  which  had  advanced  from  about  Saarburg 
on  the  18th.  The  2nd  French  army  thenceforward  gallantly  held 
its  own  against  desperate  attacks  by  the  6th  German  army,  which 
attained  the  utmost  violence  on  September  8. 

About  August  15  Joffre  seems  to  have  decided  on  the  plan, 
already  described,  to  push  forward  his  left  into  Belgium,  and  by 
August  20  it  evidently  was  clear  to  him  that,  owing  to  the  German 
armies  having  been  reinforced  by  reserve  corps  earlier  than  had 
been  expected,  and  to  the  massing  of  the  German  1st  and  2nd 
armies  on  his  left  flank,  no  offensive  in  the  south  was  possible. 

Up  to  August  15  the  French  3rd  army  was  facing  Metz.  On 
that  date  it  was  moved  to  its  left  opposite  Longwy,  the  4th  army 
prolonging  the  line  in  front  of  Mezieres.  On  the  21st  both  the 
3rd  and  4th  armies  advanced  into  Luxembourg.  The  3rd  army 
was  driven  back  by  the  German  5th  army  on  the  21st ;  the  4th 
army,  their  left  flank  being  turned  by  the  German  4th  army,  was 
driven  back  on  Mezieres  by  the  23rd. 

With  the  operations  of  the  5th  French  army,  and  the  British 
army  further  to  the  northward,  we  have  already  dealt. 

To  recapitulate.  Joffre's  plan  to  meet  the  German  turning 
movement  through  Belgium  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  hold  fast  on 
the  right,  attack  with  his  centre,  and  swing  his  5th  army  and  the 
British  force  forward,  pivoted  on  Namur  ;  but  owing  to  the  strength 
and  rapidity  of  advance  of  the  German  1st  and  2nd  armies,  it  was 
too  late  for  this  plan  to  be  executed.  Another  (9th)  army  was 
formed  from  reserve  and  other  units  and  interposed  to  fill  the 
gap  between  the  5th  and  4th  armies  when  they  had  to  retire.  On 
August  25,  when  his  left  had  been  driven  back,  Joffre's  new  plan 
was  to  form  another  (6th)  army,  partly  of  reserve  units,  partly  of 
troops  drawn  from  the  right  of  the  French  line  (1st  army),  and 
to  assemble  this  6th  army  about  Amiens  to  help  in  a  great  counter- 
offensive  against  the  German  hordes.  Amiens  was  occupied  by 
the  enemy  before  the  plan  could  be  executed,  so  the  6th  army 
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had  to  be  assembled  nearer  to  Paris,  as  we  have  seen.  One  of  its 
corps  (7th)  did  useful  work  in  delaying  the  German  1st  army, 
but  had  to  be  ordered  to  fall  back  to  the  north  of  Paris  on  August  31. 
Sordet's  cavalry,  reserve  divisions  under  D'Amade,  and  Territorials, 
also  did  good  work  on  this  flank,  having  hard  fights  near  Bapaume, 
Albert,  and  Combles. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  which  reference  should  be  made. 
On  that  critical  day,  September  4,  when  touch  with  the  1st  German 
(von  Kluck's)  army  had  been  lost  by  the  French  and  British,  the 
change  of  direction  to  the  south-east  by  that  army  was  discovered 
by  French  airmen  from  Paris,  whose  reports  were  corroborated 
by  the  British  Royal  Flying  Corps.  It  was  due  to  these  reports 
that  Gallieni  at  once  warned  the  6th  army  to  prepare  to  strike 
their  blow.  (It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  in  1870  the  news  of 
MacMahon's  movement  to  the  northward  towards  Sedan  first 
reached  the  Germans  through  a  London  newspaper.  Air  forces 
have  created  a  revolution  in  reconnaissance.)  Gallieni  immediately 
telephoned  to  Jofire,  who  then  issued  the  orders  for  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  Marne  which  upset  the  German  plans,  and  forced 
their  armies  to  fall  back  without  attaining  their  object.  The  order 
to  fall  back  is  believed  to  have  been  issued  by  the  Kaiser  on 
September  9,  the  day  on  which  the  positions  of  the  armies  are 
shown  roughly  on  Diagram  No.  3,  and  the  retreat  was  a  clear 
indication  of  failure  to  carry  out  the  order  which  he  had  issued  on 
September  6  to  attack  on  the  line  Paris- Verdun. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  the  Germans  fell  back  to  the  well- 
known  line  extending  from  Nieuport  on  the  Belgian  coast  to -the 
frontier  of  Switzerland.  They  fortified  this  line  strongly  daring 
the  following  months  and  years. 

By  moving  troops  from  other  parts  of  the  line,  and  by  relieving 
the  British  army  and  moving  it  to  the  left,  Joffre  tried  all  he  could 
to  extend  his  forces  to  the  northward  in  time  to  work  round  the 
flank  of  the  German  armies,  before  they  could  extend  their  line  to  the 
coast.  There  was  an  exciting  race  for  time,  but,  as  it  turned  out, 
the  British  were  only  just  in  time  to  cover  the  Ypres  salient  against 
the  German  army  set  free  after  the  fall  of  Antwerp  in  October, 
and  to  join  forces  with  the  remnants  of  the  7th  Division,  which 
had  been  landed  in  Belgium  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  garrison, 
and  suffered  very  severe  losses  owing  to  its  exposed  position. 
A  desperate  attempt  by  the  Germans  to  burst  through  to  Calais 
was  frustrated,  and  the  Allies  held  on  at  alltjosts  to  a  thinly  occupied 
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line,  enduring  the  most  acute  hardships,  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  remnants  of  the  Belgian  army,  escaped  from  Antwerp,  were 
reorganised  and  held  the  coast  section.  By  trench  warfare,  and 
periodical  offensive  operations,  a  small  strip  of  Belgium,  and  mos-t 
of  France,  were  saved  from  the  Kaiser-christened  '  Huns  of  Attila  ' 
until  the  present  date  (April  13,  1918). 

As  I  write  this,  the  Germans  are  making  desperate  attempts 
to  overwhelm  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  army.  One  hundred  and  six 
divisions,  forty  of  which  have  been  used  twice  or  three  times  during 
the  past  fortnight,  have  so  far  been  thrown  against  them, — not 
less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  have  already  been  hurled 
forward  at  the  bidding  of  the  Kaiser  to  gain  the  '  economic 
development  in  every  direction  '  which,  his  Chancellor  tells  us, 
was  the  German  war-aim  from  the  beginning.  The  issue  is 
trembling  in  the  balance.  I  have  before  me  Haig's  inspiring 
words  : 

'  He  [the  enemy]  has  as  yet  made  little  progress  towards  his 
goals,  we  owe  this  to  the  determined  fighting  and  self-sacrifice  of 
our  tr  ops.  .  .  .  Many  of  us  are  now  tired.  .  .  .With  our  backs 
:to  the  wall,  and  believing  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  each  one  of 
us  must  fight  on  to  the  end.  The  safety  of  our  homes  and  the 
freedom  of  mankind  depend  alike  upon  the  conduct  of  each  one  of 
us  at  this  critical  moment.' 

And  the  army  has  responded  nobly  to  his  appeal. 


ARMIES  AND  THEIR  COMMANDERS. 

ALLIES.  GERMANS. 

French  Armies  (Joffre).  German  Armies  (The  Kawer). 

I.  Dubail.  I.  von  Kluck. 

II.  Castelnau.  II.  von  Biil,>w. 

III.  Sarrail.  III.  von  Hausen. 

IV.  Langle  de  Gary*-  IV.  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg. 
V.  1.  Lan/.erac.  V.  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia. 

2.  Francket  d'Esperey.  VI.  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria. 

VI.  Maunoury.  VII.  von  Heeringen. 
IX.  Foch. 

British  Army  (French). 
Belgian  Army  (King  Albert). 
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BY  BENNET  COPPLESTONE. 
II.    DlCKIE  IS  ENTERED  IN  THE  BOOKS. 

IT  was  a  bright  morning  in  May,  outwardly  like  those  many  other 
soft  and  gracious  mornings  which  North  Devon  in  spring  bestows 
upon  its  fortunate  children.  As  a  boy  I  felt  that  they  were  pleasant, 
but  had  no  gratitude  for  the  pains  that  Providence  was  put  to  on 
my  behalf.  Now  in  the  harsh  forbidding  north  country  when  in 
May  rain  and  sleet  lash  upon  me,  and  I  fly  within  doors  and  huddle 
over  fires  for  comfort^  I  know  what  I  have  lost.  Though  this 
morning  in  May  was  like  to  many  other  days  in  weather,  it  was  a 
very  special  and  exciting  morning  in  the  life  of  Dickie  Grenville. 
For  he  had  completed  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  no  longer  a  child, 
and  upon  this  day  of  days  his  name  was  about  to  be  entered  upon 
the  books  of  the  Revenge.  He  had  sailed  in  the  yacht  for  years,, 
and  knew  every  sail  and  rope  and  trick  of  her  as  well  as  did  hia 
father  her  Skipper,  or  as  John,  her  Chief  BoVn,  but  he  had  sailed 
as  a  passenger.  He  ranked  with  the  women,  with  his  mother  and 
Betty,  who  also  often  sailed  as  passengers.  But  now  upon  this  his 
twelfth  birthday  he  was  to  become  one  of  the  yacht's  company,  one 
to  whom  were  to  be  entrusted  many  cunning  and  varied  duties.  He 
had  risen  early,  which  was  unusual,  and  had  given  great  attention 
to  washing  and  dressing,  which  was  more  unusual.  It  had  seemed 
to  matter  little  yesterday  if  he  were  dismissed  from  the  breakfast- 
table  to  change  a  grimy  collar  or  to  attend  more  closely  to  the 
ing  of  his  ears.  But  that  was  long  ago,  before  he  was  twelve  ye 
old  and  an  officer  in  a  real  ship.  Now  he  was  in  the  Service,  mi 
bow  to  its  rules  of  smartness,  and  set  an  example  in  cleanliness 
person  and  precision  in  dress  to  John,  the  most  punctilious  of 
Marines  who  ever  came  forth  of  Eastney  ! 

When  at  last  his  toilet  had  been  completed   up  to  his 
standard  of   perfection  Dickie  descende^  to  the  dining-roojtn 
which  his  father  and  mother  and  small  sister  had  just  assembl 
John  also  was  present,  busied  with  the  making  of  coffee,  one 
the  many  branches  of  cookery  at  which  he  was  an  admitted  expert 
except  by  Mrs.  John.     To  his  wife  he  was  without  honour  indoors. 
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The  little  house  of  the  Grenvilles  stood  back  from  Instow  about 
half  a  mile,  upon  the  gently  rising  ground  towards  Bickerton. 
It  was  girt  about  by  a  garden  of  some  two  acres,  and  from  the  front 
windows  one  could  look  over  the  little  village  and  see  the  shining 
Channel  where  Taw  and  Torridge  met  and  wound  slowly  out  to  the 
Bar  beyond  which  lay  the  broad  Bay.  Beyond  the  Bar  was  real 
sea,  no  cooped-up  Channel  such  as  the  southern  counties  know, 
but  real  sea  stretching  uncurbed  by  land  for  nearly  three  thousand 
miles.  When  the  west  wind  blew,  the  unchecked  rollers  from  the 
Newfoundland  banks  would  surge  into  the  Bay,  and  then  yachting 
was  not  the  toy-like  pastime  of  the  Solent  and  Southampton  Water. 
One  needs  a  quick  hand  upon  the  tiller  and  a  very  alert  eye  to  the 
set  of  the  sails  when  one  goes  yachting  in  a  six-and-a-half-tonner 
in  Bideford  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic  rollers  are  piling  up  against  the 
outflowing  tide.  One  does  not  need  to  clear  Hartland  Point  to 
learn  all  about  the  Atlantic. 

Dickie  encountered  John  when  first  he  entered  the  room.  '  •Good- 
morning.  John/  said  he.  Even  John,  the  punctilious  one,  who  had 
known  Dickie  from  childhood,  had  addressed  the  small  boy  as 
plain  '  Dick/  rising  to  '  Master  Dick '  as  he  grew.  But  on  this 
day  of  days  John's  greeting  brought  home  fully  to  Dickie  the 
immensity  of  his  promotion  in  life.  '  Good  morning,  Mr.  Richard/ 
said  John  ;  '  good  morning,  sir.  I  make  bold  to  wish  you  joy, 
sir/  Dickie  replied  with  a  gracious  bow,  and  turned  to  receive 
the  good  wishes  of  his  family. 

After  breakfast  Commander  Grenville  retired  to  his  own  den, 
and  when  John  had  disposed  of  the  breakfast  things  both  he  and 
Dickie  were  summoned  to  attend  upon  their  commanding  officer. 
Grenville  sat  at  his  table,  before  him  a  large  new  manuscript  book, 
price  one  and  threepence,  purchased  specially  by  Mrs.  Grenville 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dickie  himself.  It  was  designed  to 
be  the  Log  of  the  Revenge.  That  book  exists  still,  splashed  and 
stained  with  salt  water,  its  covers  warped  by  Devonshire  suns. 
Mrs.  Grenville  showed  it  to  me  after — after  the  destiny  of  the  last 
Grenville  had  been  fulfilled.  I  took  it  into  a  room  by  myself,  for 
I  would  not  be  seen  by  anyone  while  reading  it.  At  the  beginning 
are  written  in  Grenville's  firm  hand  the  ranks  and  ratings  of  the 
ship's  company  as  I  tell  them  here,  and  there  follows  in  Dickie's 
fist,  changing  and  stiffening  as  he  grew  from  boy  to  man,  the  Record 
of  the  Travels  and  Discoveries  of  the  good  yacht  Revenge  and  of 
those  who  sailed  in  her.  The  entries  are  brief,  curt,  and  precise 
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as  those  of  a  log-book  should  be :  there  is  no  trace  of  that  feeble 
trickery  which  we  call  literary  art ;  yet  I  have  not  been  moved 
by  any  written  book  as  I  was  by  Dickie's  Log.  All  his  holidays 
are  recorded  there,  all  his  adventures  and  perils,  from  the  day 
when  as  a  boy  of  twelve  he  began  his  duties  on  board  until  that 
other  day,  nine  years  later,  when  he  entered  upon  a  greater 
Service. 

Dickie  upon  this  morning  should  have  gone  to  school  in  Bide- 
f  ord,  but  as  it  was  a  Saturday  and  a  half -holiday  and  his  birthday, 
lessons  became  an  intrusive  impertinence.  So  at  an  hour  when  he 
should  have  been  dashing  on  his  bicycle  towards  Bideford  Bridge, 
Dickie  stood  in  his  father's  den  absorbed  by  more  interesting  busi- 
ness. John  had  been  called  into  council  because  of  his  profound 
instinct  for  sea  etiquette,  and  because  any  plans  for  the  yacht 
entered  into  without  his  concurrence  broke  up  inevitably  against 
his  passive  respectful  resistance.  Though  John  obeyed  his  orders 
to  the  letter,  plans  which  he  had  had  no  part  in  framing  somehow 
always  came  to  nothing. 

Grenville  opened  the  book  and  seized  a  pen.  The  details  of 
the  ritual  of  that  morning  had  been  discussed  exhaustively  in 
advance,  and  little  time  was  wasted.  '  Yacht  Revenge,'  wrote 
Grenville,  *  No.  4683  Lloyd's  Yacht  Register.  Six-metre  class, 
Yacht  Racing  Association.  Appledore  Yacht  Club.  Owner  :  Com- 
mander Richard  Grenville,  retired  R.N.' 

'  There   is  a  great  deal  of  repetition  of  the  word  "  Yachi 
commented  Grenville  as  he  surveyed  the  entries.     '  But  one 
help  it.     This  is  business,  not  literature/ 

He    went  on  with  his  work.     '  Captain — Richard    Grenvi 
Midshipman — Richard  Grenville,  Junior  '  [Dickie  glowed  all  over 
with  pride  while  these  tremendous  words  were  being  written  do'\ 
'  Chief  Bo's'n — John  Robinson.' — '  There,  is  that  right  ?  ' 

'  Asking  your  pardon,  sir,'  interposed  John,  '  but  I  can't 
fully  be  a  Chief  Bo's'n  seeing  as  'ow  I'm  a  Marine  Sergeant.    Tl 
a  Navy  rating,  sir.' 

Grenville  laid  down  his  pen.     '  John,  haven't  I  told  you 
times  that  as  you  have  left  the  Service  you  are  not  any  long 
Marine  Sergeant  ?     You  can't  even  be  called  up  in  the 
for  you've  served  your  full  time  and  much  more.     A  boYn  lool 
after  the  gear,  ropes,  sails,  anchors  ;  you  look  after  the  gear  ;  there- 
fore you  are  a  bo's'n.    I  have  made  you  Chief  Bo's'n  with  Warrant 
Officer  rank.    Doesn't  that  satisfy  you  ? ' 
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'  It  isn't  that  I  am  not  satisfied,  sir/  said  John  anxiously.  '  But 
it  is  seeing  as  'ow  I  am,  or  I  was,  a  Marine  Sergeant,  sir.  If  you 
think,  sir,  that  as  I  looks  after  the  gear  I  am  rightfully  Chief  Bo's'n, 
I  thanks  you  kindly  and  does  my  duty  according.' 

'  So  that's  all  right,'  said  Grenville,  much  relieved.  '  Now  we 
come  to  Stores— food  and  drinks,  cooking  and  so  on.  Chief  Bo's'ns 
don't  cook  and  wash  up  and  Captains  and  Midshipmen  don't  run 
around  and  buy  stores.' 

'  No,  sir,  in  course  they  doesn't,'  said  John,  much  shocked. 

'  We  must  have  a  new  lot  of  ranks  and  ratings  to  put  these 
matters  in  order.'  Grenville  took  his  pen  again  and  wrote  :  '  Pay- 
master— Richard  Grenville  ;  Cabin  Steward  and  Chief  Cook — John 
Robinson.' — But  what  about  you,  Dickie  ?  I  am  afraid  that 
I  must  rate  you  as  Cook's  Mate  for  washing  up  and  generally 
helping  John  hi  the  galley.' 

'  Asking  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  John,  '  but  Mr.  Richard  is  a 
snotty — Midshipman,  sir — and  I  couldn't  have  a  Midshipman 
gentleman  as  a  Cook's  Mate'  in  my  galley  washing  up,  sir,  and 
dirtying  'is  'ands  with  dishes,  sir.' 

Grenville  laughed  and  groaned.  'What  do  you  suggest 
then  ?  ' 

'  Well,  sir,  seeing  as  'ow  you  ask  me,  and  you  'ave  made  your- 
self Purser— Paymaster,  sir — if  you  made  Mr.  Richard  Assistant 
Clerk  '  [he  pronounced  the  word  '  clurk  '],  '  and  he  was  so  good  as  to 
'elp  me,  I  could  give  my  orders  to  a  clurk,  sir.  A  clurk  is  not  like 
an  officer,  sir.  'E  ain't  too  'igh  for  a  Cook's  Mate,  sir.' 

'  That  ssttles  it.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Dickie,  but  you  will  have 
to  be  an  Assistant  Clerk  and  make  yourself  generally  useful  under 
John's  direction.' 

'  I  don't  mind,'  said  Dickie  cheerfully,  '  for  I  shall  really  be  a 
Midshipman  all  the  time.' 

'We  have  now  only  the  gun  to  provide  for,'  said  Grenville, 
1  and  that  ought  not  to  give  much  trouble.'  He  turned  once  more 
to  the  Book  of  the  Revenue  and  wrote:  'Gunnery  Lieutenant — 
Richard  Grenville;  Petty  Officer  Gun  Layer — John  Robinson.' 
— '  What's  the  matter,  John  ? — your  face  is  getting  as  long  as 
my  arm.' 

'Asking  you  pardon,  sir,'  replied  John.  '  When  you  made  me 
Chief  Bo's'n,  sir,  I  was  a  Warrant  Officer,  but  now  I  am  redooced 
to  Petty  Officer.' 

'  ! !  -we  1  nQt  reduced  myself  from  Captain  to  Gunnery  Lieu- 
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tenant  ?  We  can't  have  a  three-pounder  gun  in  charge  of  a 
Warrant  Officer  Gun  Layer.  It  is  hardly  a  Petty  Officer's  job. 
You  are  only  reduced  for  the  gun ;  you  are  still  a  Chief  Bo's'n 
and  Warrant  Officer  for  general  purposes.' 

John  scratched  his  head  and  looked  the  woodenest  of  images. 
These  variations  in  ranks  and  ratings  moved  too  rapidly  for  his 
rather  slow  intelligence.  Dickie,  who  enjoyed  thoroughly  the  game 
of  make-believe  and  the  solemnity  of  his  seniors,  came  to  the 
rescue :  '  I  will  come  down  to  a  Seaman  Gunner,  John,  and  then 
you  will  be  miles  above  me.' 

'  I  couldn't  be  that  nohow,'  said  John  ;  '  but  if  you  was  a 
Midshipman  attached  for  instruction,  sir,  then  I  would  do  my  best 
to  instruct  you  though  I  am  only  rated  as  Petty  Officer.' 

'  We  will  leave  it  at  that,'  said  Grenville,  hastily  completing 
the  entries.  '  We  have  fixed  up  those  things  which  really  matter — 
navigation,  stores,  and  cooking.  We  are  not  going  into  action 
with  the  gun,  John,  so  you  need  not  feel  unhappy  about  your  rating. 
You  will  draw  pay  as  a  Warrant  Officer,  of  course.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  Chief  Bo's'n,  Cabin  Steward,  Chief  Cook 
and  Petty  Officer  Gun  Layer,  '  and  thank  you  kindly,  sir.' 

John  backed  out  of  the  room.    Dickie  and  his  father  looked 
one  another  and  laughed.     '  What  an  impossible  old  dear  he 
cried  Dickie. 

'He  is  a  jewel  of  a  servant,'  said  Grenville,  '  and  worth 
dozen  in  the  yacht,  but  the  most  wooden-pated  blockhead  whicl 
ever  came  out  of  the  Blue  Marines,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
And  now,  Dickie,  as  we  have  fixed  you  up  and  you  are  safely  entered 
in  the  books,  you  had  better  cut  off  with  Betty  and  enjoy  your- 
self. It  is  a  grand  day,  but  there  won't  be  a  sailing  breeze  till 
sundown,  so  I  will  stroll  over  to  Westward  Ho  !  and  try  my  poor 
hand  at  golf.  It's  a  silly  game,  Dickie,  but  it  suits  old  buffers  like 
me  who  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  and  all  the  time  that  there 
is  to  do  it  in.' 

'  Where  shall  we  go,  Dickie  ? '  cried  Betty.  In  her  white  flannel 
shirt  and  shorts  she  looked  exactly  like  a  boy  except  that  her 
trousers  were  secured  at  the  waist  by  a  broad  band  of  elastic. 
Her  brown  legs  were  bare  from  the  knees  and  her  feet  were  protected 
by  sandals.  I  suppose  that  Betty  wears  a  hat  sometimes,  possibly 
in  church,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  her  head  covered.  Dickie 
had  cast  off  the  careful  costume  which  he  had  deemed  proper  for 
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the  morning  and  appeared  in  Scout  kit.  '  Where  are  we  going, 
Dickie  ?  '  cried  Betty. 

'  Sh  ! '  said  Dickie  mysteriously,  and  then  whispered  '  Treasure- 
hunting  ! ' 

'  Whew  ! '  murmured  Betty,  who,  though  she  had  often  chased 
the  elusive  Treasure,  never  failed  to  be  thrilled  by  the  quest.  '  Are 
the  Pinchins  coming  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  but  speak  low.  There  are  spies  about.  We  will  meet 
Willie  Pinchin  at  the  Cave.  He  has  found  the  Smuggler's  Plan.' 

'  Crums  and  hot  potatoes  ! '  murmured  Betty.  '  This  is  some 
sport,  Dickie.' 

The  children,  with  many  signs  expressive  of  deep  caution,  strode 
silently  and  delicately  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  then,  suddenly 
bursting  in,  demanded  of  Sukey — Mrs.  John — Jamaica  rum,  salt 
horse,  and  plum  duff,  the  provender  suited  to  their  buccaneering 
appetites.  Mrs.  John,  who  was  familiar  with  their  ways,  handed 
over  a  pile  of  egg  and  lettuce  sandwiches,  apples,  and  two  small 
bottles  of  milk.  '  Ha  ! '  said  Dickie,  as  he  packed  these  stores 
into  his  haversack,  '  I  warrant  this  is  grog  which  has  never  paid 
the  King  duty.  As  a  smuggler's  lass,  woman,  you  like  me  \\ell. 
'Tis  a  comely  lass  ;  give  me  a  right  hearty  buss,  and  wish  me  well 
of  the  gangers.' 

'  You'ni  a  fair  caution,  Dickie,  boy/  said  Sukey  admiringly,  in 
whose  eyes  Dickie  was  always  the  little  boy  of  seven  whom  she 
had  first  known.  There  was  none  of  John's '  Marine  rubbish  '  about 
his  wife  Sukey. 

Dickie  wheeled  out  his  bicycle  and  prepared  to  be  off.  Betty 
had  no  mount  of  her  own,  but  this  obstacle  to  their  travels  had 
long  since  been  overcome.  To  the  top  bar  of  his  bicycle  frame 
Dickie  strapped  a  small  cushion.  Upon  this  Betty  climbed, 
straddling  over  close  to  the  head  of  the  machine.  She  held  on  to 
the  handle-bar  and  put  her  feet  upon  old-fashioned  rests  which 
Dickie  had  bolted  to  the  front  forks  for  this  purpose. 

'  Hold  tight/  cried  Dickie,  running  the  bicycle  out  into  the 
road.  Then  he  mounted  to  the  saddle  behind  Betty,  and  the 
Treasure  Hunters  were  off.  Dickie  was  obliged  to  ride  with  his 
knees  wide  apart  to  clear  Betty's  body,  and  her  weight  was  not 
small ;  but  in  this  fashion,  and  for  quite  long  distances,  they  con- 
trived to  make  one  bicycle  bear  a  double  burden.  They  had  not 
far  to  go.  Dickie  turned  into  a  by-road  when  past  the  station, 
and  working  inland  for  about  two  miles,  came  to  a  small  builder's 
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yard,  at  the  back  of  which  lay  a  large  field.  Here  and  there  were 
piled  heaps  of  old  decaying  timber,  and  it  was  towards  one  of  these 
that  Dick  and  Betty  now  walked,  pushing  the  bicycle  over  the 
grass.  The  timber  had  in  one  place  been  set  up  with  some  care  to 
form  a  steeply  crowned  roof,  and  at  either  end  rested  old  doors. 
This  was  the  Cave.  Though  it  was  not  a  retreat  to  be  recommended 
in  wet  weather,  on  fine  days  it  offered  seclusion  from  the  watchful 
eyes  of  those  Spies  by  whom  the  Treasure  Hunters  were  persistently 
beset. 

When  Dickie  neared  the  Cave  he  whistled  softly  three  times. 
The  signal  was  returned,  and  a  boy  of  about  his  own  age  put  forth  \ 
his  head.     '  Have  you  the  Invisible  Ring  ?  '  asked  Willie  Pincbin. 

Dickie  held  up  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand.  '  It  is  well/ 
returned  Willie  gravely.  '  The  pixies  are  full  of  wrath  and  would 
guard  the  Treasure  against  us.  You  had  not  found  your  way  here 
unless  protected  by  the  Ring/ 

'  But  I  haven't  an  Invisible  Ring,  Willie/  cried  Betty.  '  Please, 
please  give  me  one  too/  But  Willie  Pinchin  shook  his  head.  Such 
supreme  favours  as  the  Ring  were  not  lightly  to  be  bestowed.  He 
and  his  brother  Arthur,  who  now  appeared  from  the  recesses  of 
the  Cave,  were  from  Dartmoor  way,  where  the  fairies,  or  pixies, 
are  very  powerful.  Some  are  good,  but  others  of  a  malignancy 
truly  frightful.  They  lead  travellers  into  bogs,  and  strike  wi 
wander-lust  the  most  placid  of  cattle.  Willie  had  been  giv 
Ring  by  the  good  pixies,  and  against  the  evil  ones  this  ta 
held  him  harmless.  At  great  pains  he  had  won  a  duplicate 
Dickie,  but  there  his  powers  ended.  Neither  Arthur  nor 
could  by  much  pleading  obtain  Invisible  Rings  for  their  own 
or  be  granted  that  power,  gravely  claimed  by  Willie  and  Dickie, 
seeing  the  potent  charms  upon  the  fingers  of  their  brothers.  Betty 
and  Arthur  felt  sadly  out  of  it  when  the  privileged  pair  got  together 
and  compared  the  brilliancy  of  the  flaming  jewels  with  which  their 
Rings  were  set.  '  They  are  brighter  than  an  electric  torch/  said 
Willie.  '  Much  brighter/  assented  Dickie.  '  Pigs  ! '  said  Betty, 
and  Arthur,  '  Selfish  pigs  ! ' 

Willie  was  the  authority  whence  had  come  their  knowledge  of 
Treasure.  When  Benson,  the  famous  smuggler  and  pirate  of 
had  been  routed  out  long  years  before  and  fled  to  Portugal,  he  h 
said  Willie,  rested  by  the  way  at  Instow,  and  in  that  scrap  of  land 
between  the  Taw  and  Torridge  had  buried  the  accumulations  of  ill- 
gotten  treasure  which  he  had  borne  thus  far  in  his  flight.  Why  he 
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had  not  carried  his  plunder  the  remainder  of  the  way,  Willie  could 
not  explain.  Neither  could  he  suggest  any  reason  why  Benson 
should  have  turned  back  from  Lundy  to  Instow  when  he  might 
have  headed  direct  for  Lisbon.  It  just  was  so,  said  Willie.  How 
did  he  know  ?  asked  the  others.  Willie  Pinchin  smiled  in  a  superior 
way.  The  secret  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  by  the  good 
pixies,  his  friends.  The  authority  was  incontestable,  for  nothing 
was  hid  from  the  pixies,  and  whatever  they  chose  to  tell  Willie  must 
be  true.  '  Good  fairies  never  tell  lies/  said  Betty,  '  only  bad  ones/ 
'  If  they  told  lies/  declared  Willie,  '  they  would  be  wiped  out,  just 
like  that ' — he  snapped  his  fingers.  '  So  they're  afraid  to/  An 
immoral  basis  for  virtue,  but  one  which  completely  satisfied  his 
hearers. 

Although  Willie  knew  that  the  Treasure  was  buried  somewhere 
at  the  back  of  Instow,  the  precise  spot  had  hitherto  been  hidden 
from  him.  The  good  pixies  would  have  told  him  if  they  could,  but 
they  did  not  know.  '  Not  know  ! '  exclaimed  Betty,  whose  absolute 
faith  in  fairies  had  received  a  cruel  shock.  '  They  must  know/ 
The  Treasure  had  been  removed  from  its  original  resting-place  by  a 
witch,  explained  Willie,  who,  a  personage  of  immense  potency,  had 
smitten  the  pixies  with  temporary  blindness.  '  My  word  ! '  said 
Betty.  '  Some  witch  ! ' 

'  But  you  have  found  out  ?  '  put  in  Dickie  eagerly. 

'  I  have/  said  Willie  Pinchin  grandly.  Some  days  previously, 
when  the  moon  was  full,  he  had  been  in  Chudleigh's  Fort  at  midnight, 
an  hour  beloved  of  prowling  witches.  He  did  not  explain  how  he 
came  to  be  out  of  his  bed  at  this  unconscionable  hour.  He  gazed 
upon  the  stars,  muttering  certain  incantations  known  only  to  Dart- 
moor folk.  To  him,  sweeping  through  the  spaces  of  sky,  descended 
a  witch — an  old  witch,  a  terrible  witch,  the  one  who  had  smitten 
the  pixies  with  blindness  and  shifted  the  Smuggler's  Treasure* 
'  I  called  upon  her/  said  Willie,  '  by  the  great  name  of  Baelzebub.' 
'  Fancy  knowing  what  the  witch  was  called  !  '  whispered  Betty, 
gazing  with  open-eyed  wonder  upon  the  youthful  warlock.  Dickie 
rather  sceptically  asked  what  the  witch  was  like.  '  She  had  a  tall, 
pointed  hat/  answered  Willie,  '  and  a  red  cloak.  She  rode  upon  a 
broomstick,  which  she  rested  against  the  wall  of  the  Fort,  like  a 
bicycle/  Dickie  collapsed  before  these  circumstantial  details. 
Mrs.  Baelzebub  was  plainly  a  Welsh  witch.  Some  conversation  fol- 
lowed between  Willie  and  the  witch,  of  which  he  refused  particulars. 
The  inner  mysteries  must  always  be  preserved.  But  he  gave  the 
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results.  '  I  asked  for  the  Plan  showing  where  the  Treasure  was 
buried,  and  at  last  she  gave  it  to  me.  Then  she  picked  up  her 
broomstick,  mounted  upon  it,  and  soared  away.  I  saw  her  plainly 
against  the  moon/  concluded  the  artist  in  sorcery. 

'  And  you  have  the  Plan  ?  '  cried  Dickie  eagerly. 

'  It  is  here,'  said  Willie.  He  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
'  Only  you  must  touch,  Dickie.  The  others  have  no  Invisible 
Rings.  If  they  touched  the  witch's  Plan,  even  with  the  tips  of  their 
fingers,  they  would  be  blasted  instantly.'  Fear  overcame  curiosity, 
even  in  the  case  of  Betty,  and  with  Arthur  she  shuffled  a  couple 
of  yards  from  the  danger  zone.  '  Do  be  careful,  Dickie,'  she  cried 
fearfully.  '  Is  it  really  safe  for  him,  Willie  ?  ' 

Dickie  did  npt  find  the  Plan  very  imposing,  in  spite  of  its  super- 
human origin.  The  witch  was  a  poor  draughtswoman  and  hard 
put  to  it  for  paper  ;  she  had  torn  a  sheet  from  an  old  exercise 
book,  for  sums  in  Willie's  handwriting  were  upon  the  reverse. 
Still  it  was  indubitably  a  plan,  and  of  the  field  in  which  they 
sat. 

Now,  though  Dickie  knew  that  Willie  had  drawn  the  Plan 
himself,  and  Willie  knew  that  he  knew,  this  mutual  knowledge 
detracted  not  at  all  from  the  enjoyment  with  which  they  pored 
over  the  dangerous  document.  It  was  quite  easy  for  both  to 
believe  that  Willie,  while  executing  the  work,  had  been  inspired 
by  the  witch  of  whom  he  spoke  so  glibly.  Although  ill-drawn,  the 
Plan  was  clear.  There  were  set  down  the  trees  and  hedges  sur- 
rounding the  field,  there  the  piles  of  timber,  there  the  Cave,  and 
in  one  corner  there  was  a  large  ragged  red  cross  which  marked  the 
present  resting-place  of  the  Treasure.  The  field  was  large,  and  on 
the  small  scale  of  the  plan  the  red  cross  covered  half  an  acre.  But 
no  matter.  There  the  Treasure  lay  hidden,  and  theirs  was 
discovery. 

'  We  shall  be  very,  very  rich,'  said  Willie. 

'  Bags  I  halves,'  said  Dickie  promptly. 

Willie  gazed  sorrowfully  at  his  friend.    He  had  intended 
claim  three-quarters  at  least,  but  Dickie  was  before  him  with 
mystic  phrase,  and  honour  forbade  that  he  should  haggle. 

The  party  of  four  set  out  to  inspect  the  spot  where  the  Ti 
lay  and  to  gloat  over  it.    Betty  clung  to  Dick's  hand,  and  Ai 
a  youngster  of  eight,  held  on  firmly  to  Willie.    In  this  way 
hoped  to  be  covered  by  the  protection  of  the  Rings.    Willie 
that  they  would  be  all  right,  but  must  not  let  go  for  a  second.    Bad 
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pixies  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  blast  them  were  present  in 
crowds.    Betty  and  Arthur  held  on,  shuddering. 

The  area  vaguely  designated  as  the  site  of  the  hidden  Treasure 

;was  a  large  spread  of  coarse  land  upon  which  nettles  and  couch 
grass  struggled  for  a  mastery.    The  surface  was  hard  and  stony. 

?To  dig  upon  such  a  spot  struck  both  Willie  and  Dick  as  an  enter- 
prise most  bitterly  repulsive.    They  would  themselves  be  driven 

-  to  work,  as  they  alone  were  protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  pixies. 
The  wearers  of  Invisible  Rings  looked  at  one  another  as  might 

t-have  Roman  Augurs,  in  face  of  the  embarrassing  readings  of  their 

own  auguries,  and  for  a  moment  even  the  ingenious  mind  of  Willie 

%  Pinchin  failed  of  a  plausible  excuse  for  indefinite  delay.     '  It  is 

a  pity,'  he  said  at  last,  '  that  we  have  no   picks  or  spades.    We 

i$an't  tackle  that  job  with  Scout  knives.' 

'  Of  course  not,'  cried  Dickie,  secretly  relieved.  '  It  must  be 
done  deliberately,  bit  by  bit.  It  will  take  weeks,  perhaps  months.' 
He  choked  back  a  groan  at  the  frightful  prospect. 

Since  operations  could  not  be  begun  without  tools,  and  the  next 
t  half-holiday  was  a  long  way  off — four  immense  days — the  Augurs, 
I  though  caught  in  their  own  toils,  presently  found  themselves  able 
to  chuckle  over  the  Treasure  which  lay  under  their  hands  and  to 
i  make  large  vague  plans  for  the  spending  of  the  discovered  millions. 
Tim  was  much  better  fun  than  digging  for  them.    Thus  pleasantly 
[  occupied,  they  all  returned  to  the  Cave  and  refreshed  themselves 
:  with  the  generous  contents  of  Dickie's  haversack.    Betty,  severely 
al  as  are  all  women,  even  the   youngest  of  them,  honestly 
'd  the  absence  of  a  protective  Ring  which  would  have  per- 
mitted her  to  begin  digging  without  a  moment's  delay.    The  male 
:  humbugs  pretended  to  be  equally  eager,  but  not  even  the  youthful 
ithusiastic   Arthur  had  really  any  desire  for  solid  work. 
,  Talking  of  what  they  would  buy  was  so  much  easier  and  so  much 
leasant.    Dickie's  ambitions  extended  to  a  steam  yacht  in 

•  which  he  would  cross  the  Atlantic  and  penetrate  hardily  into  the 
I  Spanish  Main.    Thence  he  would  pass  through  the  Straits  to  the 
I  South  Seas  and  lay  waste  the  Spanish  settlements  with  fire  and 
I  sword.    He  was  a  little  behind  the  times.    Willie,  a  modern  youth, 
I 'designed  for  himself  a  motor  bicycle  of  exalted  super-excellence, 

hough  he  was  some  eighteen  months  below  the  age  for  a  licence. 

Vrthnr's  aspirations  soared  towards  a  suit  of  real  armour,  a  real 

and  a  real  Lee-Met  ford  rifle.     Thus  quaintly  equipped  he 

:.    >roposed  to  parade  himself  before  his  envious  schoolmates.     Betty 
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concealed  her  ambitions.  They  were  ardent,  but  she  felt  bitter 
shame  at  entertaining  them.  She  wanted  a  long-clothes  doll, 
exactly  like  a  real  baby,  which  she  could  take  out  in  a  real  per- 
ambulator and  put  to  sleep  beside  her  at  night  in  a  real  cradle. 
She  trembled  with  shameful  joy  at  the  prospect  of  undressing 
her  baby  at  night,  putting  on  its  nightie,  and  reversing  the  whole 
blissful  process  every  morning. 

The  Treasure,  upon  which  they  could  safely  build  their  Castles 
in  Spain,  for  it  was  limitless,  inexhaustible,  lay  comfortably  con- 
cealed. It  was  always  there  ready  to  their  hands  when  wanted, 
but  at  no  time  did  their  wants  bestir  them  to  the  point  of  striking 
a  spade  into  the  ground.  They  were  rich  in  thought,  which  is  so 
much  jollier  than  being  rich  in  material  wealth.  Like  a  vast  miser's 
store  the  Treasure  remained  hidden  in  the  earth,  to  be  talked  of 
and  gloated  over,  but  never  to  be  dragged  forth  into  the  cruel 
light  of  day.  By  slow  degrees  Commander  Grenville  and  his  wife 
came  to  talk  of  the  Treasure  and  almost  to  believe  in  it  as  implicitly 
as  did  their  young  ones.  John,  characteristically  stupid,  offered 
to  tack  on  the  rating  of  digger  in  the  tangle  of  nettles  and  couch 
grass  to  his  other  multifarious  duties.  Dickie  sighed  at  this' 
grown-up  obtuseness.  '  You  cannot  dig  without  a  King.'  John 
scratched  his  close-cropped  head.  '  I  have  a  spade/  said  he 
hopefully.  Mrs.  John  alone  was  incurably  sceptical.  '  Thicky 
there  Willie  Pinchin/  said  she  brutally,  '  be  a  prime  liar,  a  prime 
toad.  He  will  come  to  no  good  wi'  his  pixies  and  his  witches. 
Don't  you  'ave  nought  to  do  wi'  un,  Betty/  But  Mrs.  John 
stood  alone  upon  her  lofty  pinnacle  of  hard  basaltic  common  sense. 
The  others  rightly  preferred  to  play  about  in  their  valley  of  illusion. 
Let  her  stick  to  her  cooking  and  sweeping  ;  the  deep  joys  of 
imagination  were  not  for  such  as  her. 

The  walls  of  Grenville's  den  at  Instow  were  hung  with  old 
prints  of  sailing  ships  which  he  had  picked  up  in  odd  corners  of  the 
world.  '  Poor  old  wind-jammers/  he  would  say,  '  No  one  cares 
about  them  now  but  me.  They  are  happy  here.'  Dickie  was 
brought  up  upon  wind-jammers,  for  Bideford  is  a  small  and  old- 
fashioned  port ;  he  was  known  to  all  sailors  there  and  roamed 
unmolested  over  all  the  ships.  For  the  most  part  they  were  small 
sailing  coasters,  which  in  their  leisurely  way  still  do  much  of  the 
West  Country's  business  afloat.  One  would  never  be  surprised  to 
see  lying  by  the  Bideford  quay,  just  below  the  many -arched  old 
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bridge,  the  towering  poop  and  fo'c'sle,  the  low  waist,  and  the 
square-rigged  bowsprit  of  an  Elizabethan  Great  Ship,  and  to  learn 
that  she  was  filled  with  spoils  ravished  from  the  Plate  Fleet  of 
Spain.  There  is  little  of  modernity  about  Bideford,  and  none 
about  Appledore ;  they  look  to-day  very  much  as  they  looked 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  when  eight  ships  sailed  forth 
over  the  Bar  to  join  up  with  Drake  in  Plymouth  Sound. 

All  the  time  in  spring  and  summer,  which  he  could  snatch  from 
school  and  games,  was  spent  in  the  Revenge.  It  was  less  than  he 
wished,  for  his  father  insisted  that,  being  an  only  son,  he  must 
associate  closely  with  other  boys.  '  John  and  I  are  old  buffers/ 
Grenville  would  say.  *  Too  much  of  us  will  spoil  you,  Dickie. 
Stick  to  school  sports,  though  you  may  not  be  very  good  at  them, 
and  wander  in  fairyland  with  Willie  Pinchin.'  Commander  Gren- 
ville had  a  queer  respect  and  admiration  for  the  imaginative  Willie. 
He  encouraged  the  wizard  to  resort  freely  to  the  cottage  and  was 
at  great  pains  to  win  his  confidence.  Willie,  at  first,  in  Grenville's 
presence,  politely  talked  down  to  the  feeble  comprehension  of 
grown-ups,  but  gradually  the  zest  of  the  man  for  his  stories  over- 
came his  natural  suspicions.  Willie  was  pleased  to  express  approval 
of  Dickie's  parentage.  '  Your  father/  he  would  say,  '  is  awfully 
decent  for  a  man  and  has  a  lot  of  sense.  I  thought  for  a  long  time 
that  he  was  trying  to  pull  my  leg,  but  now  I  am  sure  that  he  believes 
in  pixies  and  witches.  He  is  dying  to  have  an  Invisible  Ring 
like  the  one  I  gave  to  you,  and  I  will  try  to  get  him  one.  But  it 
will  be  jolly  difficult.  As  for  your  mother — she's  just  a  ripper. 
I  think  she  wants  to  make  up  to  me  for  not  having  a  mother  of 
my  own/ 

The  yacht,  when  resting  from  her  labours,  lay  over  at  Appledore, 
a  mile  from  Instow  across  the  estuary  of  the  Torridge.  Even  here, 
though  the  water  was  deeper  than  upon  the  gently  shelving  Instow 
side,  she  was  bare  to  the  keel  at  low  water  and  leaned  over  helpless 
on  the  sands.  She  was  much  larger  than  the  decked-boats  which 
pass  for  yachts  in  these  waters,  and  could  not  stretch  her  wings 
happily  until  she  had  slipped  out  over  the  Bar  into  the  big  tumble 
of  the  Atlantic.  Neither  Grenville  nor  Dickie  cared  anything 
for  brief  sheltered  trips  within  the  tidal  estuaries  of  the  Taw  and 
Torridge,  and  rarely  took  out  the  yacht  unless  they  could  spend  at 
least  one  night  on  board.  She  was,  as  Grenville  said,  neither  a 
'  plank  on  edge '  nor  a  '  skimming  dish/  but  a  wide  deep-sea  boat  in 
which  the  Captain,  the  Midshipman,  and  the  Chief  Bo's'n  would 
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joyfully  have  adventured  upon  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic.     The 
Revenge  was  painted  black  below  the  water-line  and  white  above — 
like  a  coastguard  station,  as  Willie  put  it.     By  right  of  her  Com- 
mander, the  Blue  Ensign  of  the.R.N.R.  waved  from  her  staff  at  the 
stern,  and  the  burgee  of  the  Appledore  Yacht  Club  from  the  top 
of  her  one  mast.     She  was  of  the  simplest  cutter  rig.    The  Revenge 
was  no  racer,  though  she  could  produce  ten  knots  in  a  strong  sailing 
breeze  and  cruise  for  days  together,  under  reasonable  conditions, 
at  an  average  of  eight.     She  was  quite  twenty  years  old  when  Gren- 
ville  bought  her,  but  was  none  the  worse  for  that.    Her  frames  and 
planking  and  spars  had  become  well  seasoned  and  settled  to  their 
work.     Under  her  deck,  painted  white  with  a  black  border  at  the 
rail,  there  was  ample  room  for  her  officers  and  crew.     Grenville 
and  Dickie  could  mess  and  sleep  comfortably  in  the  cabin  aft,  and 
for  John  there  was  more  than  sufficient  space  in  the  fo'c'sle.    He 
had  his  galley  there — an  oil  stove — and  his  Warrant  Officers'  Mess. 
Neither  Grenville  nor  Dickie  ever  intruded  upon  John's  quarters 
unless  invited.    As  Chief  Bo's'n,  he  was  his  own  inspector.    The 
cabin  aft  had  wide  low  seats  on  either  side — convertible  at  night 
into  sleeping  bunks — and  down  the  middle  ran  a  long  swing  table. 
The  starboard  side,  known  as  the  Gunroom,  w,as  Dickie's ;    the 
port  side,  or  Captain's  Cabin,  was  sacred  to  Grenville.    Dickie  neve 
crossed  from  the  starboard  to  the  port  side  without  asking  permit 
sion.     To  Grenville  the  strict  etiquette  observed  on  board  the  yt 
was  sometimes  rather  a  bore,  but  he  held  that  it  was  good  disciplii 
for  Dickie  and  John.     In  Dickie's  eyes  there  could  not  be  too  mut 
elaboration  of  the  make-believe  that  he  was  a  midshipman  in  a  King' 
ship.    He  it  was  who  called  the  small  space  at  the  foot  of  the  cal 
steps,  the  half -deck,  and  insisted  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  quart* 
deck  abaft  the  mast.     John  was,  if  possible,  even  more  punctilk 
than  Dickie,  for  his  mind  was  set,  unchangeable,  while  Dickie 
he  grew  towards  manhood  tended  towards  carelessness.    To  Jol 
the  discipline  and  etiquette  of  the  yacht  were  twin  gods,  to 
worshipped  for  their  own  sake,  at  any  cost  in  convenience. 
Quartermaster — another  of  his  ratings  which  I  had  forgotten — 1 
would  tread  upon  the  quarter-deck  and  take  the  tiller,  but,  exce 
when  officially  engaged  aft,  he  kept  strictly  before  the  mast.    It 
told  of  him  that  once  when  Dickie,  heedlessly  leaning  too  far  ove 
the  taffrail,  had  fallen  into  the  sea,  he  gravely  reported  the  incidei 
to  the  Captain — who  happened  to  be   in  his  Cabin — and  aske 
permission  to  cast  ofi  the  dinghy  which  trailed  astern.    But  the 
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John  knew  that  Dickie  was  a  good  swimmer  ;  if  it  had  been  Betty 
who  had  gone  shrieking  and  laughing  overboard  I  am  sure  that 
John  would  have  acted  without  orders,  even  at  the  risk  of  punish- 
ment for  being  absent  from  duty  without  leave. 

The  glory  of  the  Revenge,  and  a  plaything  of  which  John  and 
Dickie  never  wearied,  was  the  gun  amidships.  It  had  been  fitted 
with  much  difficulty  and  was  ah  abiding  nuisance.  Though  only 
an  aged  Hotchkiss  three-pounder,  on  a  pedestal  mounting,  it  was 
fully  six  feet  long.  No  place  upon  the  deck  could  accommodate 
this  awkwardly  intrusive  lump  of  steel  without  interference  with 
the  sails  or  sheets.  Grenville,  when  first  he  bought  the  yacht, 
weakly  gave  up  the  problem  of  its  disposal ;  but  the  Blue  Marine, 
who  I  am  afraid  loved  a  gun  far  more  than  he  did  his  wife — after 
all,  guns  had  been  his  daily  friends  and  Sukey,  though  he  had  been 
married  to  her  for  twenty  years,  was  a  comparative  stranger— the 
Blue  Marine  at  last  worked  out  an  approximate  solution.  Under 
his  guidance  the  gun  pedestal  was  bolted  to  the  deck  exactly  in 
front  of  the  mast  and  the  gun  trained  permanently  over  the  port 
beam.  In  no  other  way  could  it  be  persuaded  to  clear  the  foresail, 
and  even  in  this  position  compelled  a  slice  to  be  cut  from  the  sail's 
foot.  When  not  about  to  be  fired  the  gun  was  housed  under  a  tar- 
paulin cover  tightly  sheeted  down  to  ring  bolts  in  the  deck.  The 
Hotchkiss,  even  thus  disposed,  was  always  in  the  way,  always  a 
nuisance,  but  the  joy  which  sprang  from  its  presence  far  outweighed 
the  manifold  inconveniences,  including  an  additional  half-ton  of 
lead  upon  the  keel.  Even  Grenville  took  deep  pleasure  from  the 
thought  that  the  Revenge  was  an  unlawful  craft,  an  armed  yacht, 
almost  a  privateer,  for  no  Devon  man  is  really  happy  unless  he  is 
openly,  ostentatiously,  breaking  the  laws  of  England.  The  joys  of 
buccaneering,  the  profits  and  perils  of  smuggling  and  the  slave  trade, 
have  been  reft  from  us ;  what  is  left  to  us  of  lawlessness  in  these 
soft  degenerate  days  in  which  we  can  take  our  savage  delight  ? 
Little  enough ;  so  Grenville  and  Dickie  gloried  in  their  gun,  and 
John,  though  a  Portsmouth  man  and  comparatively  respectable, 
shared  gladly  in  their  crimes. 

Grenville  never  could  be  persuaded  to  tell  of  all  the  dubious  de- 
vices by  which  he  became  possessed  of  that  Hotchkiss  ;  he  confessed 
to  smuggling  it  home  from  Constantinople  in  a  large  packing-case 
among  his  personal  luggage,  though  with  its  mounting  the  weight 
was  not  much  short  of  nine  hundred  pounds.  I  know  that  bribery 
played  some  part  in  its  story,  and  suspect  much  worse.  The  gun 
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was  originally  supplied  by  the  makers  to  the  French  Navy,  and  after 
many  years'  service  was  condemned  as  worn  out  and  sold  to  the 
Turks.  Here  the  mystery  begins,  for  that  aged  and  useless  weapon 
— though,  I  doubt  not,  charged  to  the  Turkish  Government  at  the 
price  of  a  new  quick-firer  of  the  latest  pattern — never  reached  a 
Turkish  warship.  Grenville  declared  that  he  saw  it  lying  derelict 
in  a  Stamboul  yard,  tipped  some  ruffian  five  pounds,  and  brought 
off  a  large  package  in  a  shore  boat  within  which  the  Hotchkiss  was 
concealed.  Such  things  are  easily  possible  in  Turkey.  Perhaps 
the  Turkish  Admiralty  having  bought  the  gun  cheap  and  sold  it 
dear  to  their  own  Government — pocketing  much  backsheesh  by 
the  way — found  it  too  old  even  for  one  of  their  ships  and  were  glad 
to  get  it  out  of  sight.  Grenville  at  that  time  had  decided  to  retire, 
and  had  in  his  mind  to  buy  a  yacht.  He  could  not  picture  to  him- 
self a  ship  without  a  gun,  and  jumped  at  the  chance  of  acquiring 
one.  But  I  hope  that  he  did  not  steal  it,  even  from  the  Turks. 

The  gun  was  always  fired  when  the  yacht,  with  her  Captain  on 
board,  was  ready  for  sea.    The  ceremony  proved  at  first  disturbing 
to  the  authorities  of  Appledore.    The  Revenge  was  visited  by  a 
large  and  apologetic  constable  and,  when  Grenville  had  proved 
obdurate,  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation.    His  Worship  explaine 
that  he  had  the  greatest  respect  for  Captain  Grenville  and  we 
reluctant  to  interfere  with  his  unlawful  pleasures,  but  that  he 
'  afeared '  lest  the  gun  might  frighten  away  summer  visitors 
the  ancient  port.      Grenville  listened  patiently  and  then  said  ' 
am  afraid  that  you  do  not  realise  the  honour  which  I  am  confc 
upon  Appledore.' 

'  How  be  that,  zur  ? '  inquired  His  Worship. 

'  All  the  guardships,'  explained  Grenville  solemnly,  '  have  b( 
removed  from  the  other  great  ports  of  the  Kingdom.    Livei 
Hull,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  many  more  are  crying  bitterly 
their  defenceless  state.    Appledore  alone  now  has  its  guardsl 
an  armed  yacht  of  the  Koyal  Naval  Keserve.     Eesidents 
visitors  may  sleep  peacefully  hi  their  beds,  secure  from  invasi( 
for  they  lie  under  the  protection  of  my  gun  there.' 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  looked  at  one  another,  visibly  n£ 
tered  and  visibly  embarrassed.  '  But  need'  ee  vire  of  it  off,  zi 
till  they  Spaniards  or  Frenchies  come,  zur  ? '  The  Mayor  lived 
the  past,  like  his  borough. 

Grenville  smiled  in  a  superior  way.     '  One  must  have  praci 
said  he.    The  Mayor  looked  wisely  at  the  Corporation,  and  pres 
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the  visitors  retired  in  a  boat  to  hold  a  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall. 
There  they  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  that  the  Revenge, 
Captain  Grenville,  R.N.,  guardship  to  the  port  of  Appledore,  might 
fire  its  gun  once  a  day  '  vor  practice,'  but  '  must  not  employ,  use, 
insert,  or  introduce  any  ball  or  other  cannon  shot  of  a  kind,  sub- 
stance, or  nature  calculated  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants 
or  to  damage  their  tenements,  messuages,  or  other  hereditaments.' 
This  last  was  the  effort  of  the  Town  Clerk.  This  resolution,  suitably 
engrossed  upon  vellum  and  sealed,  was  embedded  in  the  archives 
of  the  port  and  a  copy  duly  sent  to  Grenville.  He  laughed,  had 
it  suitably  framed,  and  hung  it  up  in  his  den  among  the  other  wind- 
jammers. 

The  brass  cartridges  for  the  gun,  of  which  Grenville  had  some 
five  dozen,  were  used  over  and  over  again.  He  and  Dickie  bought 
charcoal,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre  in  sacks  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores,  mixed  their  own  powder  in  an  iron  tub  upon  winter  evenings, 
and  filled  the  cases  with  generous  measure  tightly  rammed  down 
and  wadded.  The  fuses,  central-firing  percussion  caps — also 
obtained  from  the  Stores — were  not  inserted  until  the  cartridges 
were  required  on  board.  Mrs.  Grenville,  a  profoundly  understanding 
woman,  cheerfully  endured  the  risk  of  being  some  day  blown  through 
the  roof  of  her  own  cottage.  She  would  watch  her  husband  and 
son  gleefully  pounding  black  powder  into  the  cartridge  cases 
and  gaze  placidly  upon  an  open  tub  filled  to  the  brim  with  enough 
explosive  to  fling  her  comfortable  little  house  in  fragments  upon 
the  heads  of  the  dwellers  in  Instow,  half  a  mile  away.  She  knew 
Grenville  far  more  thoroughly  than  he  knew  himself — it  was 
strongly  against  her  wish  that  he  had  left  the  Service — and  knew 
that  he  would  degenerate  irretrievably  unless  he  could  find  in  play 
some  of  that  flavour  in  life  which  he  had  known  in  work.  So  she 
mothered  Grenville  as  she  did  Dickie,  being  one  of  those  rare  women 
who  realise  that  men  never  grow  up  but  remain  children  to  the  end. 
'  Always  look  after  your  daddy  and  Dickie,'  she  would  say  to 
Betty.  '  They  need  all  our  care.  Your  daddy  has  killed  big  men 
in  Africa  and  China,  and  Dickie  has  fought  dragons  here  at  home. 
They  are  sailors  and  fighters,  Betty  dear,  but  so  very,  very  helpless 
without  us.'  And  Betty,  aged  seven,  would  nod  wisely,  for  a 
woman  is  a  woman  though  aged  only  seven. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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NARRATIVE   OF  AN  EPISODE   OF  LIFE  IN  BRUSSELS 
DURING   THE   GERMAN  OCCUPATION. 

BY  T.  TOPPING. 

AFTER  all  that  lias  been  written  about  the  murder  of  Miss  Edith 
Cavell  it  would  seem  as  if  the  subject  had  been  completely  exhausted. 
Her  arrest,  imprisonment,  trial,  and  execution  have  been  related 
at  length  ;  the  efforts  of  American  diplomats  to  save  her  have 
been  duly  related,  von  Bissing  soundly  cursed  and  reviled,  while 
von  Sauberzweig,  the  man  actually  responsible  for  her  death,  has 
been  practically  exonerated,  but  no  one  has  ever  told  the  story 
of  her  betrayal  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  of  how  she  was 
sold  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver,  or  rather  for  a  few  filthy  paper  marks. 
No  one  has  ever  written  about  the  most  abominable  crime  in  the 
history  of  the  world  since  that  of  Judas,  and  of  the  swift  and 
implacable  fate  that  overtook  the  spy. 

The  arrest  of  Miss  Cavell  on  August  5,  1915,  created  little  stir 
in  Brussels.  Except  in  the  immediate  entourage  of  her  nursing 
home  and  in  American  Legation  circles  it  passed  practically  unper- 
ceived.  The  Germans  in  their  usual  clandestine  way  had  arrested 
her  '  without  leaving  any  trace.'  Like  many  other  unhappy  souls 
who  fell  into  their  clutches  she  just  disappeared  from  the  dismal 
routine  of  Belgian  existence  during  the  Occupation.  The  flinging 
of  the  tender  and  unobtrusive  little  woman  into  the  miasmal  pool 
of  German  intrigue  and  treachery  known  as  the  Kommandantur 
caused  hardly  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  Brussels  life. 

What  was  it  that  the  poet  said  about  the  portals  of  hell  ? 
'  He  who  enters  here  leaveth  hope,  &c.  &c.'  When  searching  for  an 
appropriate  synonym  for  the  abode  of  Satan,  use  Kommandantur. 

But  one  morning  callous  Brussels,  which  had  seen  at  close  range 
the  abominations  of  Louvain,  Tamines,  and  Aerschot ;  which  had 
witnessed  desecrations  that  the  German  mind  alone  can  conceive 
and  the  German  will  can  execute ;  Brussels  blase  with  atrocities 
and  cruelties  ;  Brussels  awoke  to  find  itself  face  to  face  with  a 
new  horror,  the  monstrosity  of  which  shocked  a  city  that  thought 
it  had  become  impervious  to  any  such  emotion. 

It  was  October  12,  1915.    About  3.30  that  morning  gentle  little 
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Miss  Cavell  had  been,  led  out  into  the  yard  of  St.  Gilles  prison  and 
wantonly  shot  down.  And  blood-red  '  affiches  '  posted  all  over 
the  walls  of  the  city  shrieked  the  news  of  the  abhorrent  deed  to 
a  dismayed  population.  The  people  had  become  used  to  those 
red  placards,  and  they  knew  what  horrible  meaning  they  conveyed. 
It  was  with  timorous  heart  and  halting  step  that  one  approached 
those  terrifying  scarlet  posters,  for  one  knew  that  they  meant  only 
one  thing,  and  that  thing  was  death. 

With  a  fiendish  refinement  of  cruelty  all  '  affiches '  announcing 
the  execution  of  the  Death  penalty  were  blood-red — rouge  sang 
de  bceuf,  the  Belgians  call  it. 

I  was  walking  down  to  the  Legation  that  morning,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  expression  on  the  faces  that  turned  away  from 
those  posters.  Impotent  rage,  despair,  sorrow,  bitter  hate,  and 
revenge  were  registered  in  the  set  visages  of  the  Brussellers.  A 
wave  of  indignation  and  a  shudder  of  horror  passed  over  the  city ; 
then  gradually  other  engrossing  events  defrayed  the  conversation, 
Brussels  resumed  its  normal,  or  rather  its  abnormal,  appearance, 
and  brave,  kind  little  Miss  Cavell,  sleeping  in  that  bleak  prison 
yard  at  St.  Gilles,  became  a  memory,  a  thing  of  the  past. 

But  as  time  went  on,  in  the  caf6s  and  brasseries,  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  was  wont  to  congregate,  amid 
the  curses  and  maledictions  that  the  Belgians  showered  on  their 
oppressors  when  the  murder  of  the  stout-hearted,  frail  English  nurse 
was  mentioned,  one  heard  sinister  rumours  of  treachery  and  betrayal. 
It  soon  became  an  open  secret  that  Miss  Cavell  had  been  apprehended 
and  convicted  through  the  denunciation  of  one  whom  she  had 
befriended.  His  name  was  freely  mentioned  among  the  select 
coterie  of  well-informed  Belgians  who  assembled  at  various  meeting- 
places  in  the  commune  of  Ixelles. 

It  was  my  custom  to  frequent  the  Porte  de  Namur,  and  while 
officially  neutral,  my  sentiments  were  sufficiently  well  known  to 
the  natives  to  have  me  admitted  into  the  most  intimate  confabs 
of  men  who  had  sworn  never  to  bend  under  the  German  yoke. 
Thus,  soon  after  the  execution  of  Miss  Cavell,  I  was  aware  of  the 
name  of  the  man  who  had  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  the 
bloodthirsty  Huns. 

He  was  called  van  der .  No,  I  shall  not  mention  his  name. 

First,  because  he  belonged  to  a  race  that  electrified  the  world 
by  its  courage  and  abnegation  during  that  dark  month  of  . 
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1914,  and  as  there  was  a  traitor  among  the  twelve  men  whom  Christ 
had  carefully  chosen  for  His  companions,  it  is  not  astounding  that 
one  should  be  found  among  seven  million.  His  father  is,  or  per- 
haps by  this  time  was,  a  respectable  citizen  of  Brussels,  an 
ex-officer  in  the  army,  who  promptly  disowned  his  son  when  the 
crime  had  been  proved.  Retribution  came  swiftly  in  the  wake  of 
his  heinous  crime,  and  I  shall  leave  to  someone  else  the  unsavoury 
task  of  holding  up  his  name  to  the  opprobrium  of  posterity. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  military  age  and  bad  habits,  and  the 
emoluments  received  for  his  work  in  one  of  the  departments  of 
public  service  of  the  city  were  inadequate  to  gratify  his  expensive 
tastes  and  satiate  his  craving  for  pleasure.  And  so,  when  a  tentacle 
of  that  octopus  known  as  the  German  espionage  system  reached 
out  and  encircled  him,  it  found  an  unresisting  victim. 

The  Germans  had  become  aware  of  a  leak  across  the  frontier 
through  which  filtered  numerous  young  men  capable  of  bearing 

arms  against  them  and  anxious  to  do  so.     Van  der ,  affecting 

profound  patriotism  and  professing  deep  hatred  for  the  violators 
of  his  country,  went  to  Miss  Cavell  and  requested  to  be  helped 
into  Holland.  He  was  introduced  to  Baucq  (the  man  who  was 
shot  at  the  same  time  as  Miss  C.),  and  all  arrangements  were 
for  his  passage  into  the  Netherlands.  On  the  eve  of  his  depart! 
when  he  had  penetrated  the  secrets  of  the  organisation,  van  der — 
repaired  to  the  Kommandantur,  and  the  next  day  Miss  Cave 
Baucq,  and  Severin  were  arrested.  Incidentally,  that  same 

van  der was  buying  wine  for  two  women  in  a  cafe  near 

Place  de  Brouckere. 

But,  while  the  wave  of  horror  and  loathing  that  swept  tl 
civilised  world  at  the  news  of  the  murder  of  Miss  Cavell 
itself  in  screeching  headlines  and  helplessly  bitter  comment, 
the  heart  of  Louis  Bril  it  assumed  a  more  concrete  form. 

Louis  was  a  mild,  inoffensive-looking  little  chap,  a  beardlc 
youth  of  twenty-five  or  less,  with  pale  blue  eyes  and  a  shock 
yellow  hair.     But  the  thin  lips  that  covered  a  small  strong  moi 
were  hard  and  determined.    He  walked  with  a  slight  stoop 
the  shoulders,  the  result  of  long  hours  spent  over  the  chessboe 
a  game  at  which  he  was  an  expert.     Before  the  war  he  had 
living  in  Paris,  but  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  had  caught  him 
Brussels,  where  he  was  visiting  his  aged  parents  and  other  relative 
He  offered  his  services  as  a  volunteer,  but  they  could  not  be  availe 
of,  and  he  remained  behind,  and  with  ill-suppressed  feelings  of  rage 
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saw  the  Germans  enter  the  Capital.  Later  on  he  managed  to 
slip  across  into  France,  whence  he  returned  on  some  mission,  the 
exact  character  of  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain, 
but  which,  I  am  sure,  did  not  purport  to  further  the  designs  of  the 
German  army. 

I  had  occasion  to  see  him  several  times,  but  never  became  very 
intimate  with  him,  as  his  visits  to  the  regular  haunts  at  the  Porte 
de  Namur  were  short  and  irregular,  a  price  having  already  been 
put  on  his  head  by  the  German  Military  police. 

I  have  some  of  the  details  that  follow  from  an  intimate  friend 
of  his,  a  young  schoolmaster  of  Brussels  whom  I  knew  well,  while 
the  others  came  under  my  personal  observation. 

An  '  arrete  '  of  Governor- General  von  Bissing,  re-edited  and 
republished  from  time  to  time,  decreed  that  any  man  found  in 
the  possession  of  firearms  would  be  punished  with  death.  (Peine 
de  mort.)  That  phrase  was  placarded  on  the  walls  of  Brussels 
so  frequently  that,  somehow,  it  lost  some  of  its  effectiveness  as  a 
means  of  terrorism. 

However,  one  night,  while  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess  with 
his  friend  the  schoolmaster,  in  the  little  room  that  he  occupied  on 
the  top  floor  of  an  old  building  in  Ixelles,  where  he  kept  out  of 
sight  of  the  Germans,  Bril  suddenly  whipped  out  two  automatic 
revolvers  from  his  pockets — browneengs,  he  called  them — and  said 
to  his  startled  opponent : 

'  One  of  the  pills  (pruneaux)  in  this  browneeng  is  for  the  man 
who  betrayed  Miss  Cavell,  and  I  shall  never  rest  until  I  get 
him.' 

He  spoke  in  such  a  calm,  dispassionate  manner  that  his  friend 
thought  he  must  be  joking  and  dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind. 

Days,  weeks  passed,  and  the  betrayer  of  the  heroic  English 
nurse  continued  to  walk  the  streets  of  Brussels  with  apparent 
impunity. 

But  the  long  patient  shadow   of   van  der went  on.     It 

could  be  done  only  at  night,  as  Bril  did  not  dare  to  leave  his  room 

during  the  day.    And  van  der ,  whether  through  premonition 

of  impending  evil  or  from  temperament,  kept  to  the  bright  streets 
and  the  illuminated  cafes. 

And  the  endless  vigil  of   Bril  continued.    Promptly  at  the 

stroke  of  six,  as  van  der would  emerge  from  the  office  on  the 

rue  du  Trone  where  he  performed  his  respectable  duties,  Bril, 
crouching  in  the  shadow  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  would  fall 
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into  step,  and  would  not  allow  his  quarry  to  get  out  of  his  sight 
as  the  latter  went  about  his  disreputable  work. 

Generally  the  trail  led  to  the  Kommandantur  through  the  rue 
du  Trone,  the  brightly  illuminated  Boulevard  to  the  still  brighter 
rue  de  la  Loi.  Bril  would  take  up  his  post  on  the  corner  across 

from  the  Kommandantur,  and  when  van  der had  completed 

his  report  to  his  employers,  the  self-appointed  avenger  could  see 
him  come  out,  generally  accompanied  by  plain-clothes  men  of  the 
German  Secret  Service.  Thence  he  followed  to  some  restaurant, 
where  the  party  settled  down  to  dinner,  and  Bril  knew  that  his 
work  was  done  for  the  night,  as  there  was  little  chance  of  the  body- 
guards leaving  their  protege. 

Other  evenings  the  traitor  went  down  town  at  once,  car  No.  15 
or  14  being  boarded  at  the  Boulevard  after  a  walk  of  a  few  hundred 

yards  from  his  office.     But  van  der never  wandered  from  the 

crowded  thoroughfares  and  never  left  the  gleam  of  the  electric 
lights. 

Bril,  like  Nemesis  on  his  trail,  followed. 

About  eleven  one  evening  two  '  politzeis  '  patrolling  their  beat 
came  lumbering  up  a  lonely  street  leading  to  the  Chaussee  de  Haecht 
in  Sehaerbeck,  a  suburb  of  Brussels.  It  was  a  cold,  rainy,  dark, 
night,  and  the  '  politzeis  '  did  not  notice  an  obstruction  on  the 
sidewalk  until  one  of  them  stumbled  upon  it.  With  an  impatient 
oath  he  bent  and  picked  up  the  body  of  a  man.  It  was  still  warm, 
and  blood  was  trickling  from  a  wound  above  the  left  temple,  while 
the  clothing  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  was  saturated  with  blood 
that  had  not  yet  had  time  to  coagulate.  One  bullet  had  gone 
through  the  heart  and  another  had  traversed  the  brain.  It  wt 

the  body  of  van  der .     When  searched  at  the  police  statk 

beside  a  goodly  sum  of  money  in  German  bills  of  large  denominate 
among  other  papers,  was  found  a  little  perfumed  note  written 
a  feminine  hand  and  which  read  : 

'  Je  t'attends  ce  soir  chez  P.  pres  du  Pare  Josaphat.' 

There  is  no   doubt  that   more  than  a   hundred    persons 
Brussels,  among  them  at  least  ten  members  of  the  Belgian  poli 
force,  knew  who  had  committed  this  murder,  or  rather  who 
executed  this  sentence.     But  weeks  went  on  and  no  arrest 
made,  although  nearly  everybody  one  met  with  was  aware  of 
identity  of  the  executioner.    And  so  no  surprise  was  felt  when  01 
day  a  notice  was  posted  by  the  Germans  to  the  effect  that,  '  owing 
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to  the  apathy  displayed  by  the  Belgian  police  '  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  in  connexion  with  the  apprehension  of  the  murderer 
of  Schaerbeck,  the  case  had  been  taken  out  of  their  hands  and 
would  be  handled  by  the  German  Military  police. 

The  '  affiche  '  ended  with  the  only  two  arguments  the  Germans 
know  :  bribery  and  terrorism.  A  reward  of  one  thousand  marks 
was  offered -to  anyone  denouncing  the  murderer,  and  a  threat  of 
death  was  held  over  the  head  of  whosoever  should  harbour  him. 

'  Une  recompense  de  mille  marks  est  offerte  a  toute  personne 
qui  denoncera  le  meurtrier  et  quiconque  lui  donnera  asile  sera 
puni  de  la  peine  de  mort.' 

Hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  Bril  for  more  than  a  month 
managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of1  his  pursuers  by  remaining 
indoors  during  the  day  and  coming  out  for  a  few  minutes  at  night 
to  purchase  the  food  necessary  to  his  subsistence.  Perquisitions 
were  made  in  rooms  that  he  had  formerly  occupied,  but  without 
success. 

One  afternoon  the  Germans,  acting  apparently  under  precise 
instructions  and  with  full  knowledge  as  to  his  whereabouts,  entirely 
surrounded  the  block  in  which  the  room  occupied  by  Bril  was  to 
be  found.  One  shudders  to  think  that  perhaps  the  reward  of  one 
thousand  marks  may  not  have  been  totally  foreign  to  the  source 
of  their  information. 

Bril  was  warned  in  time,  and  clambered  to  the  roof,  with  two 
plain-clothes  men  in  pursuit  and  blazing  away  at  him.  After  a  run 
of  a  few  hundred  feet  over  roofs,  he  reached  the  edge  of  one  over- 
looking a  lane  about  twelve  feet  wide,  and  without  hesitating  the 
fugitive  leaped  across  it,  landed  safely  on  another  house  a  story 
lower  and  eluded  his  pursuers,  who  looked  about,  hesitated,  con- 
sulted one  another,  and  could  not  muster  up  sufficient  courage  to 
take  the  plunge.  Bril  made  his  way  to  the  street  and  was  gone. 

He  took  refuge  at  Vilvorde  (a  town  about  ten  kilometres  from 
Brussels),  and  had  nearly  completed  arrangements  for  a  dash  across 
the  death-dealing  wires  into  Holland,  was  to  have  left  on  the  follow- 
ing day  in  fact,  when  he  returned  to  Brussels  to  thank  the  man  who 
had  made  it  possible  for  him  to  escape,  fell  into  a  trap  and  was 
arrested.  He  disappeared  behind  the  sombre  walls  of  the  Koni- 
mandantur,  '  au  grand  secret.'  And  for  two  months  nothing  was 
heard  of  Louis  Bril. 

One  morning  a  heavy  plodding  German  soldier,  bearing  a  flimsy 
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scrap  of  paper,  entered  the  little  cafe  owned  and  operated  by  Etienne 
D.,  a  corner  shop  in  a  certain  '  Place.'  Mrs.  D.  was  Bril's  sister. 
The  soldier  handed  D.  the  paper.  It  was  a  brief  statement  to  the 
effect  that  Louis  Bril  had  been  sentenced  to  death  (peine  de  mort) 
and  would  be  shot  the  next  morning. 

While  no  one,  even  his  lawyer,  is  permitted  to  visit  one  accused 
before  a  German  Military  Tribunal  during  the  investigation  and 
trial  (?),  by  a  surprising  generosity  in  the  Teutonic  character,  his 
relatives  are  allowed  to  call  on  him  at  the  prison  after  sentence 
has  been  pronounced.  Inasmuch  as  the  judgment  and  execution 
are  seldom  more  than  twenty-four  hours  distant,  it  simply  means 
that  a  last  look  may  be  had  at  a  loved  one  who  is  already  in  the 
shadow  of  death. 

I  was  returning  from  the  Theatre  Moliere  that  evening  and 
quite  by  chance  entered  Etienne's  cafe. 

Etienne's  wife  was  seated  on  a  little  stool  behind  the  bar  weep- 
ing convulsively,  and  her  husband's  face  was  pale  and  set  and  every 
now  and  then  tears  would  well  up  into  his  eyes,  but  he  would  brush 
them  off,  shake  his  head,  and  continue  to  talk  to  the  little  group 
of  the  faithful  who  were  gathered  about  his  bar  condoling  with 
him.  Two  little  cherubs,  one  aged  five  and  the  other  three,  scent- 
ing that  something  was  wrong,  had  refused  to  be  put  to  bed,  and 
leaning  over  their  mother's  knees  looked  up  into  her  red,  swo 
eyes,  blissfully  ignorant  of  what  it  was  all  about,  but,  neverthel 
with  a  puzzled  expression  on  their  handsome  little  faces. 

The  atmosphere  was  permeated  with  gloom  and  charged 
despair  and  impotent  rage. 

Etienne  and  his  wife,  in  the  company  of  Bril's  father,  had  just 
returned  from  their  last  visit  to  poor  Louis  at  the  prison  of  St. 
Gilles.  He  had  been  very  brave,  had  tried  to  console  them  and 
to  cheer  them  up.  He  was  content  to  die,  felt  that  he  was  giving 

up  his  life  for  a  good  cause, — the  suppression  of  van  der having 

been  but  an  incident  in  the  task  that  he  had  set  himself  to  perform 
with  the  limited  means  at  his  command.  He  expressed  a  regret, 
not  for  life  itself,  but  because  he  had  to  go  while  the  Boches  were 
still  in  Brussels,  and  he  would  be  unable  to  render  further  servi 
to  his  country.  While  his  sister  was  weeping  in  her  father's  ar: 
he  had  called  Etienne  aside  and  had  begged  him  to  go  out 
procure  some  poison  for  him,  as  he  would  like  to  cheat  the  G 
of  the  satisfaction  of  standing  him  against  the  wall.  Of  co 
poor  Etienne  could  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  hour  allotted 
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the  visit  being  at  an  end,  a  young  sentry  told  them,  not  unkindly 
and  with  a  voice  quivering  with  emotion,  that  they  must  leave. 
For  a  moment  Louis  was  on  the  verge  of  breaking  down,  but  he 
promptly  rallied,  and  when  his  parents  left  he  was  very  cool  and 
collected  and  brave. 

And  this  was  the  subject  of  the  conversation  that  night  in  the 
little  cafe.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  most  of  the  lights 
had  been  extinguished,  and  in  the  semi-darkness,  and  with  the  hum 
of  voices  speaking  in  subdued  tones,  the  place  really  had  a  funereal 
aspect. 

And  then  suddenly,  without  warning,  the  door  was  violently 
opened,  and  two  ponderous  German  soldiers  of  the  Landsturm 
lurched  up  to  the  bar,  in  very  good  humour,  one  of  them  singing  a 
ditty  of  the  Fatherland  in  a  droning  voice. 

'  Schnapps,'  they  said. 

The  place  was  very  still.  What  effect  the  entrance  of  the  men 
in  the  dirty  grey  uniforms  had  on  the  rest  of  the  party  I  do  not 
know,  but  as  for  me  I  felt  a  sinking  sensation  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
The  others  bestowed  not  a  glance  at  the  soldiers,  but  I  could  see 
the  muscles  in  Etienne's  face  twitch  spasmodically.  Bursting  into 
tears  of  rage  his  wife  disappeared  into  the  kitchen,  and  Etienne, 
picking  up  an  empty  decanter,  said  in  French  to  one  of  his  customers, 
an  intimate  friend  of  his  who  stood  in  front  of  the  bar  : 

'  I  am  going  into  the  cellar  ;  while  I  am  gone  please  serve  them. 
I  just  simply  can't  do  it.' 

We  were  about  ten  men  in  the  room,  and  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
those  two  Germans,  whether  in  the  first  line  of  trenches  of  the 
Western  Front  or  in  the  swamps  of  the  Masurian  Lakes,  never  were 
closer  to  their  doom  than  at  that  particular  minute.  Significant 
glances  were  exchanged,  and  had  one  bold  soul  given  the  signal, 
there  would  have  been  very  little  left  of  the  two  Huns.  With 
their  customary  imbecility,  the  Germans  in  a  convivial  mood  made 
some  attempts  at  conversation,  and  even  invited  us  to  partake  of 
refreshments ;  the  former  were  scornfully  ignored,  and  the  latter 
politely  but  firmly  declined. 

It  finally  filtered  through  their  thick  skulls  that  there  was  dyna- 
mite in  the  air,  and  after  a  few  minutes  that  seemed  like  years  to  me, 
they  tramped  out  of  the  place  before  Etienne  had  returned  from 
the  cellar. 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  I  reached  home  that  morning, 
and  try  as  I  would  I  could  not  drive  away  from  my  imagination 
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the  sinister  picture  of  Louis  Bril  standing  blindfolded  against  that 
wall  at  the  '  Tir  National,'  with  twelve  rifles  evelled  at  him,  and  I 
heard  the  clock  strike  the  hours  until  the  milk  wagons  began  to 
rattle  down  the  street. 

I  may  add  by  way  of  explanation  that,  during  the  first  sixteen 
months  of  the  Occupation,  the  unhappy  victims  of  German  fright- 
fulness  were  put  to  death  in  the  prison  yard  at  St.-  Gilles  and  buried 
there.  But  as  the  cultured  cave  dwellers  from  across  the  Rhine 
tarried  in  Brussels  the  prison  yard,  while  fairly  spacious,  became 
too  small  to 'accommodate  the  bodies  that  were  interred  there,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  1916  the  scene  of  the  executions  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  '  Tir  National ' — the  Rifle  Ranges  as  we  should  call  it 
at  home — where  the  Belgian  soldiers  practised  shooting  at  targets 
in  happy  times  of  peace. 

Should  the  Occupation  last  a  few  more  years,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  brick  wall  may  have  to  be  built  on  the  golf  course  at  Raven- 
stein,  or  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo.1 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  damp,  drizzling  morning  two  figures, 
muffled  in  greatcoats  and  furs,  might  have  been  seen  huddling 
close  to  the  fence  near  the  main  entrance  to  the  '  Tir  National.' 
It  was  Etienne  and  his  wife.  They  waited  long  in  that  chill, 
penetrating  fog,  during  those  most  depressing  hours  which  precede 
the  coming  of  the  day. 

And  then,  just  as  dawn  was  breaking  in  the  weeping  sky, 
savage  howl  of  a  siren  horn  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  presently 
three  huge  military  automobiles  drew  up  to  the  gate. 

A  few  sharp,  guttural  commands ;   a  squad  of  soldiers  stepj 
out,  some  officers,  then  a  priest,  and  a  pale  little  man  WE 
with  a  firm  step  and  head  erect  between  two  giant  guards  clc 
the   ghostly  procession.    They  disappeared  promptly  inside 
grounds.     One  of  the  officers  could  be  heard  roaring  a  few  fim 
orders  and  then  silence.    A  pause,  tense,  interminable.  .  .  . 
volley,  the  crash  of  twelve  rifles  ;  a  final  pistol  shot,  and  what 
been  Louis  Bril  lay  on  the  wet  grass,  close  to  that  earth  that 
soon  to  swallow  him  for  ever. 

There  is  not  much  to  add  to  this  narrative,  except  that  Bril' 
father  died  of  a  broken  heart  a  few  weeks  later,  after  having 
refused  permission  to  give  the  body  of  his  child  a  Christian  b\ 

1  There    are    already  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  graves  at  the 
National.' 
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And  a  month  after  the  execution,  the  family,  having  given  up 
all  hope  of  obtaining  the  remains  of  the  victim,  decided  to  have  a 
solemn  requiem  mass  sung  in  one  of  the  churches,  and  drew  up 
circulars  to  inform  their  friends  and  relatives.  '  Lettres  de  faire 
part,'  they  are  called,  large  folders' with  wide  black  mourning 
margins  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  short  span  of  life  of  the 
departed  one  and  ending  with  an  invitation  to  attend  the  funeral 
service  of  one  who  had  died  for  his  country.  '  Mort  pour  la 
Patrie.' 

The  German  censor,  to  whom  all  proofs  of  printed  matter  must 
be  submitted  before  it  is  circulated,  glanced  over  the  paper  just  once, 
and,  with  a  grunt,  ran  a  colossal,  brutal,  German  blue  pencil  through 
the  words  '  Mort  pour  la  Patrie.' 

But  perhaps  some  day,  when  Belgium  is  restored  to  her  valiant 
King,  when  the  cruel  Vandals  that  now  desecrate  its  noble  soil 
have  been  flung  across  the  Rhine,  the  body  of  brave  little  Louis 
Bril  will  be  laid  to  rest  in  that  beautiful  cemetery  at  Ixelles  where 
his  father  awaits  the  final  call. 

And  over  his  tomb  a  modest  marble  monument  will  bear  the 
inscription : 

'MORT   POUR  LA  PATRIE/ 
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TEACHING   THE  ELEMENTS:   THE  TRAVESTY  OF 
AN  IDEAL. 

BY  GEORGE  A.  ALLAN. 

THE  principles  and  ideals  of  the  British  Elementary  School  system 
are,  so  far  as  they  go,  sound,  though  somewhat  lacking  in  imagination. 
Its  product,  however,  is  generally  a  woeful  travesty  of  the  ideal, 
and  analysis  reveals  a  number  of  outstanding  defects  in  the  system. 
Stated  baldly  the  causes  of  the  defects  are : 

I.  Perversion  of  the  Ideals  and  the  Principles  of  Education. 
II.  The  Administration. 

III.  The  Instrument  employed,  i.e.  the  Teacher. 

IV.  The  School. 

V.  The  Attitude  of  the  Child  to  Education  and  the  School. 
VI.  The  Attitude  of  the  Parent  to  the  School. 

Whilst  recognising  the  relation  of  the  causes  to  one  another 
let  us  take  each  one  and  show  how  they  are  causes  of  defects  and 
suggest  how  they  may  be  remedied. 

The  aim  of  the  elementary  school  system  is  to  provide 
education  for  the  children  of  a  large  section  of  the  populat 
which  cannot  afford  to  pay  fees  as  such.    The  ideal  of  this  educati( 
is  to  develop  in  the  child  a  capacity  for  thinking  and  reasonii 
for  himself  ;  to  produce  a  well-ordered  and  organised  brain,  equi] 
with  a  certain  amount  of  essential  knowledge  :  to  impart  a  desii 
for  culture  and  refinement :    to  lead  the  child  into  the  paths  of 
good  citizenship  :  and,  above  all,  to  enable  the  child  to  apply 
thinking  powers  to  his  knowledge  in  a  practical  manner.    Cont 
with  this  the  real  effect  of  the  elementary  education.    The  chil( 
is  regarded  first  and  foremost  as  a  storehouse  for  concrete  facts 
he  manipulates  mechanical  arithmetical  processes  which 
little  or  no  brain  exercise  :  he  regards  correct  caligraphy  as  an  enc 
in  itself,  and  learns  that  expression  of  thought  has  restricted 
into  which  it  must  go,  forms  which,  on  account  of  the  many  ruk 
to  be  learnt,  cramp  all  power  and  freedom  of  thought :   beauty, 
apart  from  its  natural  physical  aspect,  is  never  revealed  to  hii 
although  he  dabbles  in  subjects  called  literature,  drawing,  painting, 
and  singing,  and  must  learn  a  number  of  rhymed  lines  figui 
on  the  syllabus  as  poetry  :  his  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  wel 
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is  jealously  dictated  by  a  short-sighted  but  selfish  Church  :  finally, 
and  unfortunately,  the  practical  side  of  his  mind  is  left  to  be 
shallowly  developed  by  carrying  out  fixed  childish  designs  in  wood, 
wire,  or  paper.  These  statements  need  justification.  Take  the  sub- 
jects which  comprise  the  elementary  school  curriculum  and  review 
them,  examine  what  they  achieve  and  what  they  might  achieve. 
There  is  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Writing,  English,  Geography, 
History,  Drawing,  Geometry,  Painting,  Music,  Science,  Woodwork, 
Physical  Training,  Literature,  and  Scripture :  truly  a  goodly  array, 
and  capable  of  effecting  much  if  truly  taught  and  utilised. 

Arithmetic  stands  for  proficiency  in  mental  gymnastics,  with 
figures  representing  impressive  quantities  of  money,  weights  and 
measures,  and  fractions.  The  skilful  manipulation  of  many  figures 
is  no  doubt  a  thing  to  be  admired,  but  it  achieves  little  or  nothing 
if  the  significance  of  the  figures  remains  ungrasped,  if  the  means 
adopted  are  regarded  purely  as  rules  and  formulae ;  these  will 
be  forgotten  and  the  whole  system  breaks  down.  Arithmetic 
has  a  splendid  value  in  developing  the  logical  and  practical  side 
of  the  brain  :  if  utilised  in  a  proper  manner,  the  thinking  and 
reasoning  required  is  inestimable  in  value.  Every  table,  rule,  and 
formula  can  be  built  up  and  worked  out  in  a  practical  manner  by 
the  child  himself,  and  if  so  taught  from  first  principles  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  forgotten :  quantities  should  be  impressed  in  a  concrete 
manner.  By  these  methods  the  habit  of  reasoning  from  principles 
and  facts  presenting  themselves  would  be  cultivated  and  their 
essential  co-ordination  developed. 

In  Reading,  a  graduated  process  develops  to  enable  the  child 
to  read  audibly  a  more  or  less  difficult  passage  from  a  standard 
author,  having  due  regard  to  stops,  breathing  spaces,  and  aspirates. 
This  standard  is  certainly  desirable,  but  it  is  far  more  important 
that  the  child  should  be  able  to  extract  information  for  himself 
on  any  subject  within  his  scope.  Too  many  children  remain 
mere  readers  of  words  :  written  words  which  form  no  mind  picture 
ready  to  be  described  in  the  child's  own  language.  In  this  respect 
consciences  of  teachers  of  older  children  are  salved  by  a  subject 
called  'Silent  Reading/  The  most  important  co-ordination  of 
Reading  with  other  subjects  is  almost  unknown. 

Writing  is  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself  :  little  or  no  effort  is 
made  to  introduce  brain  exercise  into  the  subject.  After  all  writing 
is  but  a  means  to  an  end  and  legibility  is  enough.  If  Caligraphy 
is  taught  as  an  exercise  of  the  Brain  controlling  Hand  and  Eye 
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and  explained  to  the  child  as  such,  well  and  good ;    correctness 
of  detail  will  be  tried  for  and  probably  achieved. 

English,  the  hydra-headed,  reveals  Grammar  and  Composition  : 
bugbears  of  childhood.  Why  ?  Because  both  are  taught  as  a 
series  of  disconnected  rules  and  definitions.  The  relation  of  thought 
to  these  subjects  is  seldom  explained.  The  desirability  of  expressing 
thoughts  fully  and  truly  in  words  and  having  those  words  in  correct 
relation  to  one  another,  with  the  whole  phrased  and  punctuated, 
so  as  to  form  a  true  picture  of  the  thoughts,  is  too  drably  presented 
to  the  child  :  if  he  must  analyse  sentences  and  parse  words,  if  he 
must  put  down  his  thoughts  in  a  set  manner,  the  scholar  wants  to 
know  the  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Geography  is  taught  as  a  mass  of  facts  about  countries,  towns, 
mountains,  rivers,  seas,  climates,  peoples,  industries,  and  trades. 
The  neglect  of  such  a  subject  for  developing  reasoning  powers, 
for  illustrating  cause  and  effect,  is  pitiful  but  very  apparent.  The 
reasons  for  the  physical  configuration  of  any  country  or  district 
can  be  deduced  by  the  simplest  mind  after  demonstrating  the 
principles  practically :  by  this  I  mean  the  causes  of  seas,  valleys, 
rivers,  islands,  capes,  bays,  lakes,  &c.  The  effects  of  climate, 
latitude,  longitude,  hinterland,  mineral  resources,  &c.  on  peoples, 
towns,  and  industries  are  easily  illustrated  and  grasped  by  children 
— instances  of  the  many  ways  in  which  this  subject  may  be  utilised 
are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

History,  also,  is  taught  as  a  series  of  happenings,  reigns,  and 
biographies  in  strict  chronological  order.  The  relation  of  the 
happenings  to  one  another  is  seldom  revealed  and  causes  are  rarely 
sought  out ;  fine  social  and  moral  lessons  could  be  drawn  from 
the  biographies  of  great  men. 

Thus  six  years  ago  I  was  attached  for  instruction  to  a  school 
in  Manchester.  The  whole  of  the  staff  from  the  Headmaster ; 
downwards  lived  in  fear  of  the  visits  and  consequent  reports  of  a 
local  Inspector  of  Schools.  His  specialities  were  '  Grammar,' 
'  History/  and  *  Arithmetic ' :  his  examination  of  any  class  in  these 
subjects  was  as  ludicrous  a  travesty  on  the  ideal  of  these  subjects 
as  any  educated  man  could  achieve.  His  sole  idea  of  Grammar 
was  the  analysis  of  sentences  with  parsing  of  words  and  the  ex- 
traction of  set  definitions  of  various  parts  of  speech  from  the  children. 
History  to  him  was  a  matter  of  dates  :  he  asked  innumerable 
questions  on  the  chosen  period  regarding  dates  of  events,  births, 
deaths,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  any  great  man.  In  Arithmetic  he 
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looked  for  skill  in  rapid  calculation  in  weights,  cost,  and  decimals. 
A  favourite  type  of  question  of  his  was  '  Find  the  cost  of  7£  miles 
of  wire  at  3d.  per  yard.'  This  question  had  to  be  worked  mentally 
and  the  answer  placed  on  paper  within  twenty  seconds.  The 
basis  of  this  calculation  was  the  cost  of  1  mile  of  wire  or  any- 
thing at  \%d.  per  yard  =  cost  of  220  yards  at  Is.  per  yard  = 
£11.  Therefore  from  this  basis  each  child  could  calculate  1\  (miles) 
X  11  (pounds)  x  2  (three  halfpence)  =  £165.  A  knowledge  of 
this  basis  as  a  definite  rule  was  thus  essential  to  every  child.  The 
results  of  this  Inspector's  peculiarities  were  evident  throughout 
the  school :  for  weeks  before  an  expected  visit  the  whole  school 
was  feverishly  devoted  to  learning  definitions,  dates,  and  mechanical 
devices  by  heart,  and  the  building  throbbed  hour  after  hour  with 
parrot-like  repetitions  of  these  rules,  whilst  rumour  and  spies 
in  other  schools  gave  evidence  of  fresh  questions  and  devilries 
of  the  Inspector  in  question. 

To  labour  the  justification  further  is  useless.  Illustrations 
show  how  far  the  real  falls  short  of  the  ideal,  and  stated  briefly  the 
remedy  lies  in  training  the  child  to  think  instead  of  teaching  him 
facts ;  in  dealing  with  the  concrete  rather  than  the  abstract  ;  in 
seeking  out  and  impressing  the  reasons  in  all  things  taught ;  and 
allowing  the  child  to  do  as  much  practical  work  as  possible. 

The  administration  of  the  system  is  to  blame  for  this  perversion 
of  ideals.  It  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Education  and  a  group 
of  Permanent  Civil  Service  officials  who  have  little  or  no  teaching 
experience,  who  may  know  the  wording  of  the  ideals  of  the  system, 
but  have  no  idea  as  to  its  achievements  or  failings. 

Locally,  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  Education 
Committees,  consisting,  in  the  main,  of  men  who  have  no  conception 
of  the  ideals ;  these  men  are  members  of  the  town  or  county 
council,  and  as  such  are  solely  concerned  in  keeping  the  expenditure 
on  Education  as  low  as  possible. 

The  real  administration  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  a  man  known 
as  the  Director  of  Education,  who  is  generally  chosen  on  account 
of  his  high  academic  qualifications  savoured  by  a  consideration 
of  his  abilities  as  a  Director.  This  man  should  be  an  idealist, 
a  student  of  education,  and  a  teacher  of  the  highest  degree  :  academic 
attainments  should  be  considered  after  these  qualifications  :  few 
are  so  chosen.  Assisting  the  Director  are  Inspectors,  who  again 
are  generally  men  with  purely  academic  qualifications  or  old  and 
experienced  teachers  archaic  in  their  knowledge  and  ideals,  and 
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brusque  in  method.  Inspectors  again  should  be  chosen  on  account 
of  their  real  teaching  ability  and  would  be  more  happily  called 
Assisters.  The  brunt  of  the  administration  of  the  education 
system,  however,  falls  on  the  Headmaster  :  he  is  invariably  chosen 
for  his  academic  qualifications  and  his  length  of  service,  together 
with  his  reports  for  obtaining  '  good '  results. 

The  third  great  cause  of  the  defects  in  the  system  is  the  teacher. 
The  type  of  man  attracted  into  the  profession  is  not  good  enough  : 
he  lacks  personality  and  breadth  of  mind,  knowledge  of  the  world 
and,  too  often,  professional  ability. '  The  causes  which  contribute 
to  this  are :  Poor  Pay,  Inadequate  Training,  Social  Status,  and 
Mode  of  Existence. 

The  totally  inadequate  pay  of  teachers  is  at  the  root  of  many 
evils.  In  the  first  place  it  offers  attractions  to  none  but  those  of 
a  low  wage-earning  capacity ;  no  middle-class  parent  possessing 
foresight  would  allow  his  children  to  enter  the  profession  on  this 
basis  alone.  Hence  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession is  drawn  from  the  elementary  school.  The  pathway  of 
scholarships  and  grants  to  the  teaching  profession  has  no  gateways 
in  Public  Schools  or  the  better  Grammar  Schools  :  the  path  may 
lead  through  a  Grammar  School,  but  seldom  does  a  traveller  enter 
it  therefrom.  The  majority  of  teachers  drift  into  the  wide-open  . 
mouth  of  this  path  and  can  never  afterwards  escape.  Trace  the 
progress  of  one  of  these  teachers  from  start  to  finish.  A  clever  i 
scholar  is  marked  down  by  a  headmaster,  ever  anxious  to  gain 
kudos  for  his  school,  and  the  parents  are  persuaded  to  allow  the 
boy  to  enter  for  a  Bursary  or  Scholarship  to  a  local  Secondary 
or  Grammar  School.  Successful  in  this,  he  attends  for  two  years 
learning  many  facts,  and  is  then  entered,  ipso  facto  almost,  for  the 
next  trial,  called  the  '  Student  Teachers'  Examination/  This  he 
passes  with  moderate  ease,  and  his  life  is  divided  between  teacl 
for  two  and  a  half  days  a  week  in  an  elementary  school  and  att 
ing  a  Pupil  Teachers'  College  for  the  remainder  of  the  time, 
support  him  and  purchase  books  during  this  period  he  receh 
£26  per  annum.  Matriculation  or  a  similar  examination  lies 
the  end  of  this  period,  and  with  it  come  the  cross  roads  :  the 
spective  teacher  may  choose  to  proceed  to  the  Day  Training  Br 
of  a  University  or  to  a  Residential  Training  College,  or  he 
elect  to  continue  teaching  as  an  uncertificated  teacher  at  a 
of  £55  per  annum.  University  Day  Training  Colleges  are  unpopular 
and  the  Residential  Training  College  is  generally  chosen.  Two 
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years  of  study  and  training,  subsidised  by  the  Government,  usually 
suffice  to  gain  the  Teacher's  Certificate,  and  the  trained  man  is  then 
thrown  on  to  an  open  teaching  market,  where  he  may  '  command ' 
a  salary  starting  at  £75  per  annum  in  rural  districts  and  £90  in 
provincial  towns  and  reaching  a  maximum  in  fifteen  years  of  £150 
to  £200  !  This  princely  scale  is  attained  after  six  years  of  training 
at  a  minimum  age  of  twenty ;  true  the  scales  have  been  increased 
slightly  in  the  new  scheme,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same. 

There    is   no    justification    for    this   short-sighted   paltriness. 

Teaching  cannot  stand  in  the  market  with  the  other  professions 

as  it  should  and  must  be  able  to  do.    If  the  workman  is  to  be 

worthy  of  his  hire  and  the  country  is  to  benefit  to  the  proper  extent 

by  its  educational  system,  the  salaries  of  teachers  will  have  to  be 

placed  on  the  footing  of  other  professions.    It  is  evident  that  the 

Government  fears  to  allow  qualified  men  from  training  colleges  to 

.  enter  the  open  labour  market,  when  it  stipulates  that  they  must 

teach  for  seven  years  out  of  the  first  ten  in  a  Government  school. 

j    The  further  effects  of  a  low  rate  of  pay  are  evident  all  through  the 

I   teacher's  life.    To  be  able  to  teach  and  guide  the  boys  in  his  care 

thoroughly,  the  teacher  ought  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  men  and 

i   of  the  world.    The  first  is  foreclosed  to  him  on  account  of  the  low 

I  social  status  of  the  teaching  profession  engendered  by  low  pay,  and 

the  second  he  cannot  afford  to  acquire.    With  or  without  marriage, 

life  becomes  a  struggle  for  respectable  existence,  and  sooner  or  later 

the  teacher  falls  into  a  groove  ;  of  all  grooves  the  teaching  one  is 

probably  the  deepest  and  narrowest  and  most  soul  destroying.    The 

consequence  is  that  the  value  of  a  teacher  is  generally  a  decreasing 

progression. 

Apart  from  all  these  points  the  Government  does  not  get  the 
best  value  out  of  the  material  at  hand,  for  the  present  system  for 
the  training  of  teachers  is  faulty.  Throughout  the  whole  course 
of  training,  academic  qualifications  are  encouraged  far  in  excess 
of  the  degree  they  merit.  Book-learning  is  emphasised  at  the 
expense  of  character  and  teaching  ability.  A  clever  scholar  is  rarely 
a  good  teacher.  A  Teacher's  Certificate  gives  no  evidence  as  to 
his  capacity  as  a  man  or  cumulative  evidence  as  to  his  ability  to 
inculcate  knowledge.  Definite  aim  to  the  training  of  the  teacher 
is  dallied  with  until  he  reaches  the  Training  College  ;  it  could  well 
be  given  earlier.  The  period  of  apprenticeship  as  a  Student  Teacher 
is  subject  to  many  malpractices.  Headmasters  often  employ  the 
student  as  a  clerk,  or  view  him  a?  a  heaven-sent  solution  of  staff 
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difficulties.  This  entails  his  attachment  to  a  weak  teacher,  usually 
uncertificated,  where  he  acts  as  a  super-monitor,  marking  books 
and  keeping  order,  but  acquiring  and  developing  faulty  methods 
of  tuition  which  generally  become  ineradicable.  A  series  of  criticism 
lessons,  demonstrated  and  criticised  by  skilled  teachers  and  carried 
out  on  the  lines  adopted'in  training  colleges,  would  be  an  inestimable 
boon  at  a  critical  period.  To  allow  ex-student  teachers  to  practise 
as  uncertificated  teachers  before  proceeding  to  college  is  lamentably 
wrong — -close  supervision  and  tuition  by  the  Headmaster  is 
impracticable  and  many  totally  wrong  methods  and  mannerisms 
become  indelibly  fixed.  Beyond  these  stages  of  training,  however, 
the  average  Training  College  is  too  narrow  in  its  views  and  educative 
value.  Most  colleges  can  accommodate  120  students,  60  in  each 
year  of  training.  All  the  student's  associates  are  in  the  same  stage 
of  development  and  in  the  same  profession  ;  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
from  the  one  atmosphere.  The  essential  broadening  influence  of 
residential  university  life  is  lacking,  and  the  most  valuable  inter* 
course  with  men  in  other  spheres  of  life  is  missed :  except  by^ 
accident  the  ways  of  life  outside  the  teaching  profession  remain 
always  a  hidden  mystery  to  the  teacher.  The  solution  lies  in 
training  teachers  at  residential  universities,  where  the  theory  and 
purpose  of  education  and  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching 
could  be  specialised  as  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Education.  After  a 
certain  standard  of  general  education  has  been  attained  the  classifica- 
tion of  a  teacher  ought  to  depend  to  the  greatest  extent  on  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Theory  of  Education  and  his  ability  to  put  it  into 
practice.  The  idea  of  mind  culture  as  a  most  valuable,  necessary, 
and  transferable  asset  to  the  State  is  unheard  of  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  Much  could  be  achieved  by  holding  'Kefresher' 
courses  in  years  after  the  student  has  left  the  Training  College. 

The  fourth  great  cause  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  system  lies 
in  the  schools  themselves.  Most  elementary  schools  as  places  of 
learning  and  as  places  for  forming  national  thought  are  very  crude. 
The  enormous  influence  of  environment  in  shaping  the  child  mind 
and  in  establishing  set  ideas  is  forgotten.  Schools  are  conspicuous 
in  any  district  or  town,  for  throughout  the  country  they  are  built 
on  one  system  of  ugliness.  In  towns  schools  are  invariably  badly 
sited  in  squalid  districts  near  to  noisy  and  dusty  roads  :  an  in- 
artistic building  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  concreted  patch  of 
ground  and  hemmed  in  by  an  ugly  brick  wall  topped  by  broken 
glass  or  iron  railings.  Prisons,  asylums,  and  barracks  are  very 
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similar,  but  generally  possess  gardens,  gymnasia,  playing  fields, 
libraries,  and  other  additions. 

For  example,  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  districts  of  Manchester 
is  a  most  glaring  example  of  the  short-sighted  policy  adopted  in  the 
siting  and  construction  of  schools.  This  school  was  built  by  the 
old  School  Board  of  Manchester,  and  was  for  many  years  considered 
by  that  body  to  be  the  last  word  in  school  construction.  One  side 
of  the  school  runs  along  a  main  road  metalled  with  paving  stones 
and  possessing  a  double  set  of  electric  tram  lines  ;  along  this  road 
runs  a  great  deal  of  noisy  traffic,  accentuated  by  the  presence  of. 
one  of  the  largest  locomotive  and  carriage  works  in  the  North  of 
England,  directly  opposite  the  school. 

The  noise  from  the  road  combined  with  the  noise  from  the  works 

makes  the  opening  of  windows  madness,  if  teaching  is  to  be  attempted. 

The  dust  from  the  road  is  a  minor  consideration.    Adjoining  the 

school  is  a  large  tract  of  waste  ground  converted  into  a  recreation 

ground,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  having  placed  the  school  in 

i   such  a  position.     To  make  matters  worse  the  school  is  a  two-storied 

building  and  possesses  a  concrete  roof  used  as  a  playground ;  the 

i   medley  of  noises  can  be  imagined.    The  strain  on  the  teachers  is 

5  such  that  they  have  to  take  turns  each  month  in  teaching  on  the 

'  noisy '  side  ;   throat  diseases  and  other  ailments  among  the  staff 

of  this  school  are  all  that  can  be  expected,  whilst  the  strain  on  the 

children  is  enormous. 

Inside,  the  typical  school  is  woefully  dingy ;  the  walls  are  covered 
by  an  anaemic  distemper  and  seldom  relieved  by  anything  but  out- 
of-dale  maps  and  a  few  garish  glazed  prints  and  the  inevitable 
utilitarian  clock.  The  floor  space  is  crammed  with  dirty,  uncomfort- 
able desks  and  occasional  cheap  and  unattractive  cupboards.  There 
is  nothing  restful  or  artistic  in  the  whole  school ;  all  is  hard  and 
utilitarian  ;  economy,  carried  to  a  criminal  extent.  A  more  clear- 
sighted view  of  the  relation  of  education  to  national  welfare  and 
progress  would  change  all  this.  Municipal  authorities  spend 
thousands  of  pounds  on  providing  open  spaces  and  beauty  spots 
for  citizens  and  children  :  they  spend  huge  sums  in  providing  art 
galleries,  courses,  and  lecturers  to  develop  and  satisfy  the  artistic 
taste  of  citizens  :  they  also  spend  much  money  in  preaching 
patriotism  and  citizenship  to  the  people.  Could  not  these  things 
|l  be  carried  out  and  developed  in  our  schools,  when  citizen  life  is  in 
||  its  most  flexible  and  receptive  state  ?  Could  not  the  school  be 
''  established  as  a  place  of  pleasure  and  culture  rather  than  one  of  toil 
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and  moil  ?  Sites  should  be  chosen  with  more  forethought,  and 
the  inclusion  of  gardens  would  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  school  and 
town,  and  give  scope  for  the  practical  side  of  some  of  the  scholars : 
pleasing  papers  or  designs  should  cover  the  walls,  and  from  them 
should  hang  artistic  copies  of  masterpieces,  whilst  historical  and 
industrial  subjects  would  do  much  to  engender  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism and  citizenship.  The  total  effect  would  be  incalculable  :  efforts 
in  this  direction  are  made  in  isolated  cases,  but  the  effort  ought  to 
be  a  national  one  to  affect  the  whole  national  thought.  School 
libraries,  workshops,  and  playing  fields  would  tend  to  transform 
the  school  into  a  pleasurable  haven  and  lead  children  from  the 
perilous  habits  of  aimless  roaming  of  streets  at  night.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  Public  School  is  that  it  forms  the  boy's  world ; 
his  whole  activities  are  carried  out  therein.  The  system  is  un- 
deniably good,  and  surely  this  can  be  approached  to  some  degree 
in  the  elementary  school. 

The  existing  attitude  of  the  school  to  the  boy  is  satisfactory 
so  far  as  it  goes.  The  child's  welfare  and  education  is  the  directing 
thought,  but  insufficient  interest  is  taken  in  his  out -of -school  life. 
The  child  ought  to  be  given  far  more  responsibility  and  not  regarded 
merely  as  a  receptacle  for  knowledge. 

The  attitude  of  the  child  to  the  school  is  open  to  great  impro"\ 
ment ;  he  too  often  regards  it  as  a  large  building,  containing 
children  whom  he  does  not  know,  to  which  his  parents  send  hi 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a  week.  At  this  place  it  is  impresse  d 
on  him  that  he  must  learn  a  large  number  of  facts  about  a  variety 
of  subjects,  irrespective  of  his  liking  for  them.  He  discovers  that 
if  he  performs  this  satisfactorily  each  year  he  is  promoted  to  a 
higher  standard,  until,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  can  escape  to 
work  and  fill  a  man's  place  in  the  world.  To  this  school  he  finds 
he  must  go  with  clean  hands,  face,  and  boots,  because  it  is  a  rule  ; 
he  must  be  regular  and  punctual  in  his  attendance  or  he  is  punished  ; 
he  must  behave  himself  in  class,  obey  orders  and  tell  the  truth, 
otherwise  he  runs  the  risk  of  trouble.  The  general  fault  is  that 
everything  is  too  nebulous  :  the  value  -of  all  school  rules  and 
regulations  would  be  enormously  enhanced  if  the  reasons  and 
wisdom  of  observing  them  were  only  pointed  out :  social  ai 
spiritual  training  could  thus  be  facilitated.  The  boy  should 
encouraged  to  take  a  deep  pride  in  his  school,  in  its  achieveme 
and  the  prowess  of  old  and  contemporary  scholars  ;  he  should 
that  he  is  part  of  a  tiny  social  and  human  system  very  similar 
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the  greater  world.  The  possession  of  pride  of  school  is  a  wonderful 
mainspring  of  worthy  thoughts  and  actions,  and  can  be  used  as  a 
powerful  lever  in  the  formation  of  character.  The  boy  should  learn 
to  love  his  school,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  place  full  of  interest  and  a 
place  where  he  can  always  give  full  play  to  his  individual  bent  and 
his  imagination,  and  always  be  sure  of  receiving  true  guidance. 

Given  these  ideals  the  attitude  of  the  boy  to  the  school  would 
undergo  a  great  change,  and  with  it  the  attitude  of  parents  would 
•  also  be  transformed.  No  longer  would  it  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
evil  demanding  attendance  until  the  boy  became  a  wage-earner. 
Parents  would  appreciate  its  refining  influences  and  recognise  that 
it  gave  a  real  training  and  guidance  for  most  eventualities  of  later 
life. 

In  review  it  would  seem  that  the  remedies  of  the  defects  in 
the  present  elementary  school  system  lie  in  : 

I.  Raising  the  pay  of  teachers  to  a  true  professional  standard 
so  that  the  nation  may  have  its  best  men  to  train  its  youth  and 
give  proper  guidance. 

II.  Insisting  on  a  real  and  more  thorough  training  of  teachers 
and  a  truer  classification  of  ability. 

III.  Placing  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  best  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

IV.  Improving  schools  in  every  way  to  a  worthy  standard, 
and  equipping  them  with  materials  that  will  enable  a  more  thorough 
and  practical  training  to  be  organised. 

V.  Reorganising  the  school  syllabus  of  training  and,  if  necessary, 
developing  the  system  of  compulsory  night  schools. 

Two  generations  of  a  cleansed  system  would  produce  a  cleaner, 
happier,  industrious  nation  with  a  greater  and  more  powerful 
directness  of  purpose,  with  culture  and  practical  ability  and  a 
lesser  margin  between  all  classes. 
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'  WILFRED  is  lost,  Sir  ! ' 

'  What  ? '— '  Wilfred  ? '— '  Lost  ? ' 

Everyone  stood  up  and  gazed  at  the  Sergeant-Major,  standing 
in  the  doorway  of  the  mess.  It  seemed  too  bad  to  be  true, — that 
Wilfred,  the  darling  of  the  battery,  the  pride  of  the  mess,  should 
indeed  be  lost.  No,  Wilfred  was  not  the  trumpeter,  nor  the 
youngest  subaltern,  nor  even  99,  the  much-boasted  off-wheeler  of 
No.  1  gun  ;  not  the  violent  death  of  one  or  all  of  these  could  have 
so  appalled  us  as  this  disastrous  news,  that  Wilfred  was  lost.  For 
'  Wilfred '  was  the  pig  destined  for  the  men's  Christmas  dinner. 

It  was  Jenkins,  the  Mess  Secretary,  who  had  suggested  that 
roast  pork  would  be  an  original  variation  on  the  turkey  which  all 
the  other  batteries  were  having,  and  the  idea  was  received  with 
applause.  The  following  day  he  had  set  off  from  the  village  where 
we  were  billeted,  with  the  mesa  cart,  and  a  head  full  of  our  parting 
advice.  He  returned  triumphantly  in  the  evening  with  as  beauti- 
ful a  porker  as  you  could  wish  to  see.  The  Major  had  named  him 
'  Wilfred  '  at  once  ;  1  think  he  was  struck  by  the  wistful  appeal  iu, 
the  animal's  eyes,  and  the  pathetic  tilt  to  his  pink  and  white  snout. 
At  any  rate  '  Wilfred '  stuck  to  him,  and  gained  a  subtle  irony  from 
being  the  Christian  name  of  our  C.R.A.,  who  concealed  a  genius  for 
gunnery  under  a  mask  of  amiable  fatuity.  Wilfred,  our  Wilfred, 
had  won  instant  popularity  in  the  battery ;  the  cook,  who  looked 
on  him  with  a  professional  eye,  nurtured  him  tenderly,  and  even 
groomed  his  bulging  flanks  and  delicate  feet ;  while  the  curl  of 
Wilfred's  tail  was  a  particular  source  of  pride  to  us  and  envy 
other  batteries. 

'  'E's  a  nansum  'og  ! '  had  said  the  Sergeant -Major,  and 
but  a  week  later,  he  stood  before  us  and  tragically  announced 
Wilfred  was  lost. 

'  When  did  this  occur  ? '  said  the  Major. 

'  On  the  night  of  the  sixteenth,  Sir,  while  on  active  service- 

'  Cut  all  that,  Sergeant-Major  ! '  interrupted  the  Major, 
he  here  last  night  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Sir,  'e  was  in  his  little  paddock  by  the  kitchen  last 
at  10  P.M.,  Sir,  and  the  cooks  discovered  'is  habsence  this  morning 
at  5  o'clock,  Sir.' 
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'  Who  was  on  picket  ?  ' 

'  Corporal  Barnes,  Sir/ 

'  Put  Corporal  Barnes  and  all  the  picket  under  arrest,  Sergeant- 
Major,  dose  arrest,  you  understand  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Sir.    Anything  else,  Sir  ? ' 

'  Do  that  first  and  come  back  after  breakfast/ 

'  Very  well,  Sir/ 

Eiley  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  after  the  Sergeant -Major's 
exit. 

'  How  on  earth  can  he  have  escaped  ? ' 

'  It's  those  swine  from  B  Battery/  fumed  the  Skipper. 
'  They're  jealous  of  us,  and  I'll  bet  my  breeches  they've  pinched  him/ 

'  Oh,  he  may  have  got  loose  and  wandered  off  by  himself,  you 
know,'  said  Smith. 

'  We  must  find  him  ! '  wailed  Jenkins.  (Jenkins  was  devoted 
to  the  creature.)  '  Can't  you  issue  a  description  of  him,  Major  ? ' 

'  What  ? — "  Piebald  Hog,  7  hands,  star,  snip,  sock  near  fore, 
C999  off  hind  :  "  how'll  that  read  in  Brigade  Orders  ? '  We  laughed. 
'  No,  we'll  have  the  village  and  wagon  lines  searched  ;  but  Wilfred 
ought  to  turn  up  all  right/ 

Nevertheless,  an  unspoken  dread  gnawed  each  of  us  at  the 
heart  lest  Wilfred  should  even  now  be  suffering  slaughter  at  the 
hands  of  some  French  peasant,  and  this  uneasiness  spread  through 
the  battery.  It  seemed  that,  with  Wilfred,  our  luck  was  lost ; 
a  dozen  bits  and  bridles  disappeared ;  the  best  hand  leader  in  the 
battery  broke  his  leg  ;  and  two  nights  later  there  was  a  stampede 
in  No.  1  Section's  lines,  which  kept  the  whole  battery  up  for 
twenty-four  hours  bringing  in  the  truant  steeds.  All  of  which  mis- 
fortunes were  laid  to  Wilfred's  account.  Though  we  received  many 
expressions  of  condolence  from  the  other  batteries,  the  search  for 
the  missing  pig  was  fruitless ;  and,  meanwhile,  a  bombshell  was 
dropped  when,  a  few  days  after  the  tragedy,  it  was  announced  that 
the  original  '  Wilfred/  viz.  the  General,  would  inspect  C  Battery 
next  morning. 

The  whole  battery  was  put  on  parade,  the  drivers  set  to  grooming 
the  nags,  the  gunners  to  polishing  the  guns,  while  we  subs,  wandered 
around  trying  to  look  busy,  and  the  Major  fretted  and  fidgeted, 
waiting  for  the  General  to  ride  up  the  village  street  and  into  our 
field.  It  was  about  noon  when  a  scout  brought  the  warning  that 
the  Brass  Hats  were  past  the  Square,  and  everyone  redoubled  hia 
exertions.  In  common  with  the  Captain  and  the  other  Section 
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Commanders  I  was  nervously  watching  the  gateway  into  the  street, 
and  already  could  hear  the  clop-clop  of  the  approaching  horses,  when 
the  miracle  happened.  As  if  starting  from  the  ground,  there 
suddenly  dashed  into  the  field  a  mud-plastered  and  disreputable 
hog.  I  saw  the  Major  stiffen  with  surprise  :  Jenky  run  from  the 
Gun  Park  and  fall  on  his  knees  by  the  beast ;  while  the  Sergeant  - 
Major,  who  had  filled  his  lungs  for  a  stentorian  '  'Shun  ! '  exclaimed 
instead  '  Wilfred  !  by  gosh  ! '  In  a  moment  the  drivers  dropped 
their  brushes  and  the  gunners  their  oily  rags ;  the  whole  battery 
rushed  to  welcome  the  prodigal.  It  was  that  old  irredeemable 
Barnby,  the  Sanitary  Orderly,  who  shouted  '  Three  cheers  for 
Wilfred  ! '  The  cheers  were  ringing  in  the  air  when  Wilfred  Senior, 
with  his  Brigade-Major,  rode  on  to  the  scene. 

Dear  old  Wilfred  !  Far  from  being  offended  at  the  general 
disorder,  he  seemed  touched  by  the  unexpected  demonstration  of 
affection  for  his  name.  Not  perceiving  the  true  object  of  the 
applause,  he  took  the  cheering  for  himself.  Our  Major  ran  up 
with  bursting  apologies,  but  the  General  cut  them  short. 

'  It's  the  spirit  I  like/  he  said.     '  And  when  a  battery  greets 
their  General  with  his  Christian  name  and  three  cheers,  I  know 
there's  nothing  much  wrong.    I'm  in  a  hurry  to-day  and  I  won' 
look  at  the  horse-lines ;    you  may  dismiss  the   battery.    By 
way,  Major,  have  you  a  drop  of  that  old  Irish  in  your  mesa  ? ' 

That  brought  the  house  down,  and  the  Major  himself  led  thi 
more  cheers  for  '  Wilfred.'    Half  the  battery  still  thought  it 
the  pig  they  were  cheering,  but  the  General  rode  out  feeling 
proudest  man  in  the  world. 

It  was  two  days  before  Christmas  that  we  sat  in  Madame  Vevej 
kitchen,  which  served  as  our  mess,  discussing  the  situation. 

'  It'll  be  awful  if  he  ever  finds  out  who  the  real  Wilfred 
said  Smith. 

'  Well/  said  the  Major,  '  Wilfred  will  be  killed  and  eaten 
the  day  after  to-morrow/ 

'  Eaten  ! '  cried  Jenkins,  in  horror.    '  Are  you  going  to 
Wtijred  ? ' 

'  That  was  the  idea,  was  not  it  ? '  said  the  Major  sarcastic 
'  Wilfred  stuffed  and  set  in  a  glass  case  won't  satisfy  the  me 
Christmas  appetites/ 

There  was  a   knock,   and  the   Sergeant-Major  entered, 
seemed  a  little  perturbed. 

'  Sir,  if  you  will  excuse  the  liberty,  Sir,  I've  come  on  behalf 
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of  the  N.C.O.s  and  men  of  the  battery,  Sir.  They  think  that  the 
'og  Wilfred  'as  brought  us  luck,  you  see,  Sir,  and  Vs  a  kind  of 
mascot,  and  ft  'e  was  lost  or  killed  our  bad  luck  would  begin  again. 
In  fact,  Sir '  (he  cleared  his  throat),  '  they  wished,  if  you  was 
agreeable,  not  to  'ave  roast  pork  for  Christmas  dinner,  Sir/ 

'  But  what  do  they  want,  Sergeant-Major  ?  We  can't  get 
turkeys  now,  you  know/ 

'  Well,  Sir,  the  battery  (all  except  Gunner  Woodcock,  of  course, 
Sir) — the  battery,  as  a  'ole,  would  rather  not  'ave  a  Christmas 
dinner  at  all,  Sir,  than  eat  the  'og  Wilfred,  Sir/ 

'  In  that  case  preserve  him  by  all  means/  said  the  Major.  '  Put 
a  silver  collar  round  his  neck  if  you  like,  build  a  special  sty,  and 
set  a  special  guard  over  him/ 

'  Very  well,  Sir/ 

'  Wait  a  minute.  Perhaps  he'd  be  safer  in  the  court  outside 
our  mess  than  in  the  horse-lines.  These  cavalry  next  us  are 
hungry  beggars,  aren't — Hullo — Lord  ! '  (He  opened  the  door  on 
the  court.)  '  What  is  this,  Sergeant-Major  ?  ' 

The  little  French  courtyard  was  packed. 

'  It's  the  'ole  battery,  Sir,  waiting  to  'ear  the  'og's  fate,  Sir/ 

'  Tell  'em  his  life  is  pardoned/ 

'  Very  well,  Sir/ 

The  door  closed,  and  next  moment  we  heard  an  indescribable 
uproar  outside. 

'  Strange,  the  way  they  take  to  that  pig  ! '  said  the  Major. 

'  Not  a  bit,'  said  Jenkins.  '  It's  a  lovable  animal,  clean  and 
quite  human  in  his  instincts.  I  never  met  a  more  gentlemanly 

pig-' 

Which  was  clearly  the  general  sentiment,  for  he  became  the 
favourite  of  the  battery,  and  men  made  pilgrimages  from  three 
brigades  to  admire  Wilfred.  Needless  to  say  we  were  named  '  Og 
Battery,'  and  pork  was  metaphorically  thrown  in  our  teeth  for 
weeks  after.  But  the  men  seemed  to  think  it  was  worth  it,  and 
what  the  rest  of  us  officers  lacked  in  warmth  of  appreciation  was 
more  than  made  up  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Jenky,  who  tended 
Wilfred  like  a  brother.  What  we  were  to  do  when  we  went  on 
the  march  was  a  disputed  question  ;  Jenkins  was  of  the  opinion 
that  Wilfred  should  march  in  rear  of  the  Trumpeter,  and  in  front 
of  the  Sergeant-Major. 

'  And  wear  a  Sam  Browne  belt  and  regulation  spurs,'  remarked 
the  Major  thoughtfully. 
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We  decided  in  the  end  that  the  mess  cart  would  be  the  only 
vehicle  possible  ;  and  in  the  mess  cart  Wilfred  accompanied  us 
.when  we  trekked  south.  For  several  weeks  we  were  in  action, 
and  being  with  the  guns  I  saw  nothing  of  the  pig,  who  was  at  the 
Wagon  Line.  But  it  was  the  recognised  thing,  when  the  Sergeant- 
Major  came  up  with  the  ammunition  wagons,  to  greet  him  with 
'  How's  Wilfred  ? '  And  when  ho  answered  '  In  the  pink,  Sir/ 
we  felt  the  satisfaction  of  those  whose  fortune  is  assured. 

And  then  the  end  came.  One  night  a  Boche  plane  crossed 
over  and  dropped  a  bomb  in  C  Battery  horse  lines.  There  was 
little  damage  done,  and  no  men  or  horses  were  hit ;  but  when 
day  broke,  Wilfred  was  seen  to  be  scattered  in  several  fragments 
over  the  field.  The  men  mourned  over  the  pathetic  remains,  and 
I  verily  believe  would  have  liked  a  military  funeral  in  his  honoi 
with  gun-carriage,  Union  Jack,  and  firing  party,  all  complete. 

We  sat  down  sadly  to  dinner  in  our  dug-out  that  night.     Jenl 
was  quite  broken-hearted,  and  even  the  Major    was    depi 
We  had  had  such  exceptional  luck  for  so  long,  and  now  this  set 
to  put  an  end  to  it.    A  telephonist  entered  with  a  message. 

'  Another  night  shoot,  I  suppose/  said  the  Major  wearily.  He 
opened  and  read  the  slip  of  paper,  and  suddenly  broke  into  un- 
controllable laughter. 

'  Read  it,  Jenky,  read  it ! ' 

Jenkins  stood  up  and  read  it  out  : 

'  The  C.R.A.  wishes  to  send  a  sincere  expression  of  his  sympat 
to  C  Battery  in  the  untimely  decease  of  Wilfred/ 

'  Then  he  did  know  ! '  cried  Jenky ;  '  the  sportsman  ! ' 
And  in   general  mirth   we   clicked  glasses  to  the  health   i 
'  Wilfred  the  General/  and  the  memory  of  '  Wilfred  the  Hog/ 

H.  T.  BUBT. 
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THE  ROYAL   COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 
BY  SIR  C.   P.  LUCAS,   K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

THE  present  year  is  the  Jubilee  year  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
On  June  26,  1868,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Willis'  Rooms,  to  found 
an  association  under  the  name  of  The  Colonial  Society.  The  mating 
had  been  called  by  public  advertisement ;  but  it  was  thinly  attended, 
and  an  Australian  speaker,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  proprietor  of  the 
Melbourne  Argus,  stated,  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  for  such  a 
society,  that  it  was  only  .by  mere  accident  that  any  representatives 
of  the  Australian  Colonies  in  London  had  heard  of  the  meeting. 
The  Chairman,  Viscount  Bury,  afterwards  Earl  of  Albemarle,  laid 
stress  on  the  want  of  '  some  medium  by  which  we  may  form  our 
scattered  Colonies  into  a  homogeneous  whole,'  and  the  various 
speakers  advocated  a  common  meeting-place  in  London  for  visitors 
from  the  Colonies  and  those  interested  in  the  Colonies,  an  agency 
for  collecting  and  disseminating  accurate  information  about  the 
Colonies,  especially  with  a  view  to  emigration,  a  good  and  accessible 
Colonial  library,  a  Colonial  museum,  and  so  forth  :  they  pleaded, 
in  short,  for  a  centre  at  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire,  not  a  Club 
but  a  more  serious  association,  to  meet  a  great  and  growing  per- 
sonal need,  and  to  counteract  the  indifference  and  apathy,  only  too 
prevalent  at  the  time,  in  reference  to  the  lands  and  the  peoples  of 
the  British  Empire  beyond  the  Seas. 

It  was  duly  decided  to  form  a  Colonial  Society,  '  to  occupy  as 
regards  the  Colonies  the  position  filled  by  The  Royal  Society  with 
regard  to  Science,  or  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  with  regard 
to  Geography ' :  it  was  laid  down  that  the  Society  should  be  entirely 
non-political  in  respect  to  party  politics,  whether  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  in  the  Colonies  :  and  a  Provisional  Committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  rules,  to  receive  the  names  of  gentlemen 
willing  to  become  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  to  prepare  a  list  of 
those  who  should  constitute  the  first  Council ;  for,  on  the  model 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  other  existing  Societies,  the  Colonial 
Society  was  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  to  be  governed  by  a  Council. 
The  Provisional  Committee  lost  no  time  in  doing  their  work  :  their 
recommendations  were  adopted  at  a  second  general  meeting  held 
on  the  following  August  12  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  :  Lord  Bury  was  chosen  as  the  first  President :  the 
Council  was  constituted  and  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  same 
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day  at  the  Colonial  Office  :  and  the  Colonial  Society  came  to  birth 
with  a  membership  of  174  Fellows,  as  against  over  12,000  Fellows 
and  Associates  at  the  present  day,  an  increase  of  more  than  sixty- 
fold  in  fifty  years. 

The  interest  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  of  the  India  Office — for 
India  was  included  in  the  scheme  from  the  first — had  been  solicited 
and  most  cordially  given,  and  in  1869  the  Colonial  Society  began 
its  active  life.  The  beginning — in  thoroughly  British  fashion — 
was  an  inaugural  dinner,  which  was  held  at  Willis'  Rooms  on 
March  10,  1869,  and  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made.  Five 
days  later,  on  March  15,  the  Inaugural  Meeting,  with  an  Address 
from  the  President  of  a  general  character,  took  place  in  the  theat: 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  a  most  appropriate  scene 
action,  for  to  engineers  more  than  to  any  other  class  of  citu 
we  owe  the  latter-day  development  and  consolidation  of  our  Empii 
The  subjects  of  the  papers  read  and  discussed  at  th,e  next  tl 
ordinary  meetings,  which  are  given  by  way  of  illustration,  wei 
'  The  Relations  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother-country,'  '  The  Gold- 
fields  of  Queensland,'  and  '  The  Domestic  Prospects  of  India.' 

In  the  course  of  1869  Queen  Victoria  sanctioned  the  additic 
of  '  Royal '  to  the  name  ;   but  the  initial  letters  of  Royal  Colonu 
Society  coincided  with  those  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  latter  having  diagnosed  the   situation  and  pointed   01 
through  the  Colonial  Office  that  this  ambiguous  use  of  R.C.J 
might  lead  to  practical  inconvenience,  in  1870  the   name 
changed.     The   Council   proposed    '  Royal    Colonial   and   India 
Society,'  but,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  appear,  that  name 
did  not  find  favour,  and  the  Society  went  on  its  way  as  '  The  Roy* 
Colonial  Institute,'  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  at  any  rate  one  of  tl 
Fellows,  who  wrote  complaining  that  the  word  Institute  conveye 
'  the  notion  of  a  narrow  guild.'    The  Jubilee  year  still  finds  the 
question  of  the  name  a  thorny  one.    The  great  group  of  self- 
governing  Colonies  are  now  Dominions,  and  the  term  'colonial 
is  held  to  imply  subordination,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Roy£ 
Colonial  Institute  does  not,  and  never  did,  adequately  recogi 
India.    To  use  the  wrong  names,  while  doing  more  or  less  tl 
right  things,  is  as  characteristic  of  the  British  race  as  to  begin  solk 
and  important  enterprises  with  a  dinner. 

On   September  26,  1882,  the  Royal   Colonial  Institute   wt 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  the  preamble  of  which  specific 
as  its  objects  '  to  promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowle 
respecting  as  well  our  Colonies,   dependencies  and  possessions, 
as  our  Indian  Empire,  and  the  preservation  of  a  permanent  Unic 
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between  the  Mother-country  and  the  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.'  The  Fellows  of  the  Institute  at  this  date  had  no  per- 
manent home.  Strangers  they  had  been  and  sojourners,  first  in 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  principally  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  next  in  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East,  then  for  a 
number  of  years  from  the  end  of  1871  at  15  Strand.  Here,  about 
the  year  1873,  a  beginning  was  made  of  the  now  almost  unique 
Library  on  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects,  the  Librarian  for  very 
many  years,  to  whom  all  lovers  of  Colonial  history  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  being  Mr.  James  Boose,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the 
Institute,  and  now  its  Travelling  Commissioner.  At  length  the 
Fellows  built  a  house  of  their  own,  and  in  1884  moved  into  their 
present  home  in  Northumberland  Avenue.  It  was  a  palace  as 
compared  with  their  former  quarters ;  but  now  men  and  books 
alike  cry  out  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 

The  place  is  too  strait  for  me, 
Give  place  to  me  that  I  may  dwell. 

The  first  President,  Lord  Bury,  had  gone  out  to  Canada  in  1854, 
at  the  end  of  Lord  Elgin's  administration,  and  spent  two  or  three 
years  there,  holding  the  combined  office  under  the  Crown  of  Civil 
Secretary  and  Superintendent  General  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  was 
before  the  days  of  the  Dominion,  when  Canada  meant  only  the 
United  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  when  Responsible 
Government  had  but  lately  attained  full  recognition.  He  had 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Premier,  Sir  Allan  McNab ;  he  there' 
fore  brought  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  Institute  Canadian 
experience  and  a  Canadian  connexion.  His  successor  in  1871 
was  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  whose  interests  were  principally  in 
New  Zealand.  In  1878  the  Duke  became  Chairman  of  Council, 
in  lieu  of  President,  the  Prince  of  Wales  having  honoured  the 
Institute  by  consenting  to  become  its  President.  When  the  Prince 
of  Wales  became  King  Edward  VII.,  he  exchanged  the  office  of 
President  for  that  of  Patron,  and  his  present  Majesty  became 
President  in  his  stead.  When  he  too  in  turn  came  to  the  throne, 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  Patron,  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
accepted  the  post  of  President.  Finally,  when  the  Duke  went  to 
Canada  as  Governor-General,  Lord  Grey,  lately  returned  from 
Canada,  became  President  in  March  1912,  and  his  death,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Jubilee  year,  robbed  the  Institute  of  a  leader  wise  in  counsel, 
bold  in  initiative,  rare  among  men  in  making  the  most  and  the 
best  of  the  present  time,  while  designing  a  far  wider  future. 
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Agents  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Mother-country  have  been  plentiful 
from  early  times ;   and  one  body  representing  a  group  of  Colonies, 
the  West  India  Committee,  never  so  vigorous  as  at  the  present  day, 
has  had  a  continuous  life  from  far  back  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  it  is  very  noteworthy,  as  illustrating  the  casual,  haphazard 
outlook  of  the  British  people  upon  their  Overseas  Empire,  that  no 
permanent  association  in  the  United  Kingdom,  concerned  with  the 
Empire  as  a  whole,  existed  prior  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
A  Colonial  Society  was  started  in  1837,  the  year  in  which  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  began,  but  it  had  only  a  life  of  five  years.    Not  until 
1868  was  there  sufficient  public  interest  and  public  backing 
England  to  call  into  existence  and  keep  alive  a  society  relating 
the  Colonies  and  India ;  and  even  then  for  some  years  the  Ro} 
Colonial  Institute  had  a  hard  struggle  to  prolong  its  life.    The 
for  a  society  of  the  kind  was  proved  by  the  welcome  given  to  it 
official  quarters  and  by  both  parties  in  the  State.     Conservative  ai 
Liberal  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  for  India  were 
one  in  encouraging  its  formation  ;  the  permanent  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  Sir  Frederic  Rogers  (afterwards  Lord  Blachford)  for 
Colonies,  and  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  for  India,  were  members 
the  first  Council ;   and,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  meeting  of  tl 
Council  was  held  at  the  Colonial  Office.    In  a  very  short  tii 
members  of  the  Colonial  Society,  though  not  the  Society  its 
came  to  loggerheads  with  Downing  Street— which  is  another  stoi 
but  in  the  first  instance  the  Society  was  recognised  in  the  fulk 
sense  as  supplying  a  definite  and  obvious  want.    However  mi 
individual  views  as  to  the  future  of  the  Empire  differed,  all 
agreed  that  more  knowledge  was  needed.     '  The  one  great  obj< 
of  the  Society,'  said  the  President  in  his  inaugural  address, 
idea  to  which  every  other  will  be  subordinate,  is  to  diffuse,  as  mi 
as  lies  in  its  power,  accurate  information  upon  Colonial  subje 
amongst  our  countrymen.' 

The  Colonial  Society  came  into  the  world  at  a  most  interesti 
and  eventful  time.    The  previous  year  had  seen  the  passing  of 
British  North  America  Act,  and  with  it  the  birth  of  the  first  of 
great  groups  of  Self-governing  Dominions,  the  Dominion  of  Cai 
The  new  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  Empire  which  was  re 
when  Canadian  confederation  became  an  accomplished  fact, 
obviously  a  prelude  in  the  Colonies,  either  to  moving  farther 
or  to  drawing  closer  to  the  Mother-country.     The  outcome 
in  the  womb  of  the  future,  and  not  a  few  thinking  men,  not  wantii 
in  patriotism,  looked  upon  eventual  separation  of  the  Self-go^ 
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Provinces  of  the  Empire  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  December 
of  this  same  year  1868  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  and  greatest  Ministry 
came  into  power  :  it  came  into  power  after  the  preliminary  steps 
had  been  taken  to  form  the  Colonial  Society,  but  before  the  Society 
had  actually  got  to  work.  Lord  Granville  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
succeede'd  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
at  the  Colonial  Office  and  India  Office  respectively,  and  they  carried 
on  their  predecessors'  good  will  towards  the  new  Association.  It 
is  curious  to  note  how  strong  was  the  Colonial  connexion  in  one 
form  or  another  of  this  Liberal  Ministry,  especially  identified,  as 
it  has  been  in  history,  with  Home  politics,  with  the  Irish  Church 
and  Land  Acts,  the  ballot,  the  Education  Act  and  other  measures 
affecting  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  and  including,  as  it  did, 
among  its  members  the  great  apostle  of  the  Manchester  School, 
John  Bright.^  The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  been  at 
the  Colonial  Office  both  as  Under  Secretary  and  as  Secretary  of 
State.  Cardwell,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  had  previously 
been  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies :  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  redoubtable  '  Bob  '  Lowe,  had  spent  some  years  at 
Sydney,  a  somewhat  turbulent  element  in  public  life  in  New  South 
Wales,  as  subsequently  in  the  Mother-country.  Childers,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  similarly  lived  and  done  public  work 
for  a  considerable  time  at  Melbourne,  and,  when  he  returned  to 
England,  he  kept  up  his  Victorian  connexion.  The  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  Chichester  Fortescue,  had  been  for  a  long  time  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  he  took  a  more  prominent 
part  than  any  other  politician  of  front  rank  in  founding  the 
Colonial  Society.  The  Minister  of  Education,  W.  E.  Forster,  had 
also  been  Under  Secretary  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  from  first  to 
last  he  was  the  most  pronounced  Imperialist  of  them  all.  In  the 
middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  interest  in  the  Colonies 
and  India  was  to  be  found  at  least  as  much  in  the  Liberal  ranks  as 
in  the  Conservative,  partly  because  Liberal  Governments  were 
more  often  in  power,  partly  because  the  grant  and  the  extension  of 
responsible  government,  essentially  a  Liberal  conception,  was  the 
outstanding  feature  in  Colonial  policy  and  Colonial  development 
during  these  years.  It  is  true  that  the  tenets  of  the  Manchester 
School  pointed  towards  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  and  that  Cobden 
and  Bright  made  no  secret  of  their  views  that  the  Colonies  might 
with  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  Mother-country  go  their 
own  separate  ways  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  from  among  the 
Liberals  that  the  real  antidote  to  these  doctrines  had  emanated. 
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The  Colonial  reformers,  Lord  Durham,  Charles  Buller,  and  their 
teacher  Gibbon  Wakefield,  were  Eadicals  all,  but  Eadicals  who 
preached  Colonial  Self-government  as  the  way  and  the  only  way 
to  Imperial  Unity.  There  was  no  Cobdenism  about  them.  Lord 
Durham's  Report,  as  he  said  in  his  concluding  words,  was  dictated 
'  by  the  earnest  desire  to  perpetuate  and  strengthen  the  connexion 
between  this  Empire  and  the  North  American  Colonies,  which  would 
then  form  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  in  your  Majesty's  Imperial 
Crown.'  On  the  Conservative  side,  with  the  one  great  exception 
of  Lord  Carnarvon,  there  were  at  this  date  few  men  of  any  note 
who  took  special  interest  in  the  Overseas  Empire.  Lord  Derby, 
who  died  in  October  1869,  had  been  twice  Colonial  Secretary, 
under  Lord  Grey  and  under  Peel ;  but  during  his  first  term  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  when  he  carried  slave  emancipation,  as  a  Whig  not 
as  a  Conservative.  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  afterwards  Lord  Norton, 
a  friend  of  Gibbon  Wakefield,  was  at  one  time  Under  Secretary 
at  the  Colonial  Office  and  wrote  much  on  Colonial  subjects. 
Empire  appealed  to  Disraeli,  alike  to  his  imagination  and  to  his 
statesmanship,  and  India,  in  particular,  enlisted  strongly  and  con- 
tinuously his  interest  and  his  prescience.  But  he  never  served  an 
apprenticeship  either  at  the  India  Office  or  at  the  Colonial  Office,  ai 
towards  the  Colonies  he  seems,  prior  to  1872,  to  have  had  somewl 
varying  moods.  Not  until  his  great  speech  at  the  Crystal  Pal 
in  June  of  that  year,  when  he  set  before  his  hearers  the  alt 
tive  issues,  '  Whether  you  will  be  content  to  be  a  comfortat 
England,  modelled  and  moulded  upon  continental  principles 
meeting  in  due  course  an  inevitable  fate,  or  whether  you  will 
a  great  country,  an  Imperial  country,'  can  it  be  said  that  Unit 
Empire  became  a  recognised  plank  in  the  Conservative  platform. 

Four  members  of  the  new  Cabinet  were  present  and 
at  the  Inaugural  Dinner  of  the  Colonial  Society  in  March  1869. 
toasts  and  the  speeches  on  this  occasion  are  interesting,  as  illustratii 
the  time  in  contrast  with  the  present  day.  Next  after  the  loj 
toasts  the  Chairman,  Lord  Bury,  himself  at  the  time  a  Libe 
Member  of  Parliament,  proposed  'the  prosperity  of  the  Unit 
States.'  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  days  of 
aftermath  of  the  American  Civil  War  and  of  the  Alabama  arbitratioi 
In  reply,  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  who 
one  of  the  guests,  stated  that,  while  it  had  been  in  earlier  daj 
more  than  doubted  whether  the  constitution  of  the  United  St 
permitted  of  territorial  expansion  and  holding  colonies,  that  d( 
had  long  since  been  removed,  '  And,  my  Lord,  it  is  possible  with 
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your  consent,  but  not  without,  (God  forbid  that  any  attempt  of 
the  sort  should  be  made  without  the  consent  of  both  parties,)  that 
some  of  the  Colonies  which  now  flourish  under  the  Dominion  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  have  so  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  that  Dominion, 
may  in  process  of  time  find  themselves  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  But  that  day,  I  trust,  is 
far  distant.'  At  the  present  day  an  American  Ambassador  in 
London  would  hardly  suggest  the  possibility  of  some  of  the  British 
Colonies  joining  the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  significant  as  showing 
how  much  a  Colonial  Society  was  needed,  that  this  possibility 
was  contemplated  at  its  inaugural  dinner.  Next  came  the  toast 
of  '  the  Services.'  The  Chairman's  father,  old  Lord  Albemarle, 
who  had  fought  at  Waterloo,  replied  for  the  Army,  having  been 
4utifully  told  by  his  son  to  cut  his  speech  very  short,  as  there  were 
other  speakers  whom  the  company  were  much  more  desirous  to 
hear,  and  Mr.  Childers,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  answered 
for  the  Navy,  speaking  of  himself  as  a  Colonist  in  an  assembly  of 
Colonists.  To  the  toast  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  Mr.  Gladstone 
replied,  and  proposed  '  Prosperity  to  the  Colonial  Society.'  Then 
came  the  toast,  proposed  by  Chichester  Fortescue,  of  '  Represen- 
tative Institutions,'  which  included  the  House  of  Lords.  Among 
those  who  answered  to  this  toast,  replying  for  the  Colonial 
Parliaments,  was  Sir  George  Cartier,  the  French  Canadian  leader, 
who  had  been  specially  linked  with  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  carry- 
ing the  Confederation  of  Canada.  Speaking  with  no  uncertain 
utterance  and  with  special  reference  to  the  speech  of  the  American 
Minister,  he  prophesied  that  the  result  of  the  federation  of  Canada 
on  a  monarchical  basis  would  be  that  '  so  long  as  England  shall 
be  England,  and  so  long  as  England  shall  enjoy  the  freedom  and 
the  advantage  of  a  Parliament,  our  political  gravitation  and  our 
political  affection  will  always  be  towards  the  Mother-country.' 
He  spoke  of  the  French  Canadians,  including  himself,  as  '  English- 
men speaking  French/  a  definition  which  would  hardly  be  accepted 
by  the  present  Nationalist  party  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  To 
the  toast  '  The  Colonial  Empire,'  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord 
Granville,  replied :  to  that  of  '  The  Empire  of  India,'  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  Then  came  the  toast  of  'The  New  Dominion  and  the 
Colonies  in  the  West,'  to  which  another  father  of  Canadian 
Confederation  answered,  William  McDougall,  specially  connected 
with  the  North-West,  who  later  in  the  same  year  took  over,  as 
Lieutenant-Governor,  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
territories  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  was  immediately 
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confronted  with  the  Bed  Eiver  Rebellion.  This  toast  was  followed 
and  balanced  by  the  next  and  last  in  the  long  list,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  '  The  Chairman  '  :  it  was  '  Australia  and  the  Colonies  in 
the  East,'  a  curious  combination,  rather  hazily  explained  by  the 
Chairman  as  meaning  '  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Colonies  in 
that  direction.'  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  a  leader  in  the  public  life  of 
New  South  Wales,  replied,  claiming  that  two-thirds  of  those  who 
were  present  had  been  connected  with  the  Australian  Colonies. 

The  speeches  throughout  were  instinct  with  patriotism  and 
good   will :    some   of   them    emphatically   repudiated    separatist 
doctrines  :   but  the  utterances  of  the  responsible  statesmen  of  the 
Mother-country  lacked  the  definiteness  and  the  certainty  which-i 
characterise  pronouncements  on  the  Empire  from  political  leaders 
at   the   present   day.    The   Colonial    Secretary,   Lord   Granville, 
handled   with   courteous  pleasantry  a  burning   question   of  the 
moment,  the  terms  on  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Territories  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  spoke  of  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  so  as  to 
include  all  the  Colonies  within  its  scope ;  but  he  had  no  serious  word 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  United  Empire.    Mr.  Gladstone,  in  stately 
eloquence,  noted  that  '  There  is  no  degree  of  latitude  and  no  degree . 
of  longitude,  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  I  may  almost 
say,  which  has  not  offered  its  contribution  to  this  meeting ' :  he ; 
spoke  of  the  greater  facilities  of  communication  as  having  enabled 
a  society  to  be  organised  '  which  will  have  the  hope  of  quickening,, 
by  constant  personal  intercourse  and  feelings  of  neighbourhc 
the  relationship  which  ought  to  unite  all  our  Colonies ' ;  and 
referred  to  the  loftiness  of  the  object  which  the  Society  had  in  vie 
'  that  of  handing  down  from  generation  to  generation  the  great 
noble  tradition  of  the  Unity  of  the  British  race.'    The  theme 
his  speech  was  the  elimination   of  party  feeling  as  regards 
relations  between  the  Mother-country  and  the   Colonies,  alike 
the  Mother-country  and  in  the  Colonies,  the  representation  at  the' 
dinner  of  'the  entire  British  family,'  including  the  United  States," 
better   understanding,    growing   recognition   that   the   connexion 
between  England  and  her  Colonies  was  '  founded  upon  honour 
and  affection,  and  having,  above  all,  for  its  basis  the  essential 
principle  of  freedom.'    Eemoval  of  disabilities,  increase  of 
sympathy,  free  development  of  young  and  growing  peoples, 
in  his  mind,  as  it  was  the  mainspring  of  his  political  life.    Hi 
words  and  their  substance  were  wholly  admirable  and  true,  but 
he  made  no  attempt  to  forecast  a  future  of  United  Empire  or  to 
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suggest  upon  what  political  lines  that  future  might  be  shaped. 
He  was  not  out  for  Empire  :  ho  was  out  for  community  of  feeling 
among  British  peoples  and  for  their  free  development  in  whatever 
direction  nature  might  dictate. 

This  was  the  stage  which  had  been  reached  fifty  years  ago  in 
the  development  of  the  British  Empire,  a  stage  in  which  patriotic 
Englishmen  of  all  parties  could  fully  unite  in  active  good  will  towards 
the  British  Colonies  and  possessions  beyond  the  Seas,  while  holding 
diametrically  opposite  opinions  with  regard  to  the  probable  future 
of  the  Empire.  The  extraordinary  diversity  of  view  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  Presidents 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  founder  and  first  President, 
Lord  Bury,  some  years  after  his  return  from  Canada,  and  three 
years  before  he  set  himself  to  found  the  Colonial  Society,  published 
in  1865  a  substantial  book  in  two  volumes,  entitled  '  Exodus  of  the 
Western  Nations/  which  was  in  effect  a  history  of  the  colonisation 
of  North  America.  In  the  concluding  part  of  the  book  he  laid 
down  that  the  ultimate  separation  of  the  Colonies  was  inevitable ; 
and,  in  ordex  to  prevent  any  parting  in  anger,  he  urged  '  that  the 
certainty  of  eventual  separation  should  be  recognised  at  once, 
that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  take  place,  and  the  treaty  which 
must  be  substituted  for  the  present  connexion,  should  be  arranged 
now.'  It  was  to  be  '  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  ultimate  separation 
and  already  signed '  before  the  time  of  parting  came.  He  then 
proceeded  to  give  the  draft  of  such  a  treaty.  '  Articles  of  Separation, 
to  be  agreed  to  between  Great  Britain  and  British  North  America,' 
in  which  British  North  America  figured  as  '  The  New  Nation.'  It 
was  a  draft  contract  of  extraordinary  generosity  to  the  New  Nation. 
The  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  was  to  be  empowered  to  give  twelve 
months'  notice  of  discontinuance  of  Sovereign  rights  over  the 
Colonies  in  question,  as  though  those  rights  were  a  kind  of  lease. 
All  debts  due  from  the  separating  Colonies  to  the  Mother-country 
were  to  be  remitted  :  any  fortifications  in  hand  at  the  time  by  the 
Imperial  Government  were  to  be  completed  at  the  cost  of  that 
Government :  all  military  stores  were  to  be  handed  over  as  a  free 
gift :  there  was  to  be  a  special  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  : 
Great  Britain  was  to  bind  herself  to  defend  the  New  Nation,  if 
attacked  ;  and  the  New  Nation  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  fly  the 
Union  Jack  with  some  distinctive  mark :  there  were  to  be  no 
differential  duties  between  the  two  parties,  but  mutual  most- 
favoured-uation  treatment  ;*  and  there  were  to  be  mutual  rights 
of  citizenship,  the  Alien  laws  being  dispensed  with  as  between 
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the  two  Nations — a  provision  suggested  by  Goldwin  Smith.  The 
New  Nation  was  to  start  on  a  monarchical  basis,  in  other  words 
there  was  to  be  a  Kingdom  of  Canada,  as  in  fact  the  framers  of 
the  Dominion  originally  wished  to  style  the  Dominion.  In  short, 
this  singular  scheme  would  have  created  a  State  in  very  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  Mother-country  as  that  in  which  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  stands  to-day,  only  it  would  have  had  a  King  all  to 
itself.  The  author  of  the  scheme  regarded  separation  not  merely 
as  inevitable,  but  as  already  '  a  fact  accomplished.'  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  most  emphatic  that  in  no  way  whatever  should  Great 
Britain  speed  the  severance  of  the  nominal  tie ;  he  only  contended 
that  steps  should  be  taken  beforehand  to  ensure  that,  when  the 
formal  parting  came,  it  should  be  a  friendly  parting.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  Colonies  might  possibly 
take  offence  at  elaborate  preparations  being  made  to  be  quit  of 
them,  and  at  the  Mother-country  being  willing  to  pay  a  handsome 
price  for  the  transaction,  thereby  substantiating  the  very  charge 
which  was  constantly  being  made,  that  Great  Britain  would  gladly 
sever  the  connexion.  Lord  Bury  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
changing  views,  and  when,  three  or  four  years  later,  he  founded 
the  Colonial  Society,  to  judge  from  his  utterances,  he  was  not 
then  so  convinced  that  separation  was  inevitable  and  an  already 
accomplished  fact  as  when  he  wrote  his  book.  Still  here  were  his 
conclusions  of  a  short  time  back,  carefully  matured  and  worked  out. 
Now  for  the  view  of  one  of  his  principal  co-operators  in  founding 
the  Society,  who  succeeded  him  as  President,  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester. When  asked  by  Lord  Bury  to  attend  the  original  meeting, 
the  Duke  wrote  back  on  June  24,  1868,  expressing  warm  sympathy 
with  the  proposal,  and  continued  as  follows  : 

'  I  do  not  think  Englishmen  generally  at  all  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  value  of  our  Colonies  or  their  importance  as  integral 
portions  of  the  Empire.  .  *.  .  I  should  wish  to  see  each  of  the 
Colonies  in  the  same  position  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  hold  to  each  other.  ...  I  hold  that  the 
Parliament  which  sits  at  Westminster  is  only  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  the  British  Isles,  not  the  Imperial  Parliament,  for  it 
does  not  represent  all  portions  of  the  Empire.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  body  sitting  in  London  formed  of  Members  elected  in  due 
proportions  by  the  Colonies  and  by  the  British  Isles/ 

He  gave  utterance  to  the  same  view  at  the  Inaugural  Dinner, 
when  returning  thanks  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  the  only 
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speaker  on  that  occasion  who  advocated  a  Parliament  in  which  the 
Colonies  should  be  represented,  and  giving  them  a  voice  in  determin- 
ing the  policy  of  the  Empire.    How  could  two  men  at  such  opposite 
poles  of  opinion  work  hand  in  hand  in  relation  to  the  very  subject  on 
which  they  differed  ?     Because  they  were  in  cordial  agreement,  and 
all  men  were  in  cordial  agreement,  that  the  one  thing  needful,  there 
and  then,  was  more  knowledge.    This  was  the  cardinal  want  of  the 
moment :    this  was  the  want  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
was  founded  to  supply,  and  which  it  did  supply.    The  procuring 
and  disseminating  of  more  knowledge  was,  by  universal  consent, 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  anything  further.    It  was  only  after 
years  of  elementary  education  in  Empire  problems  that  the  Charter 
of  1882  gave,  as  the  corollary  of  increased  knowledge,  *  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother-country  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  British  Empire.'    Upon  work  done  in  educating 
public  opinion  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  bases  its  claim  to  public 
recognition  in  this  its  Jubilee  year.    Knowledge  of  the  Overseas 
Empire,  appreciation  of   the  Overseas   Empire,  is  immeasurably 
greater  now  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  largely  as  the  result,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  1868.    But  increase  of  know- 
ledge is  still  needed.    We  now  have,  in  Robert  Lowe's  words, 
to  educate  our  masters.    The  new  Labour  democracy  is  a  fruitful 
field  for  education,  and  the    Royal    Colonial    Institute,  through 
what  is  known  as  the  Imperial  Studies  Movement,  is  still  putting 
its  hand  to  the  old  work  under   latter-day  conditions.    Labour 
pronouncements  in  favour  of  internationalising  British  Colonies 
show  how  far  the  democracy  is  from  adequately  and  accurately 
apprehending  the  meaning  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  essence 
of  British  rule.    Until  the  working  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  come  to  believe  with  Lord  Grey  in  the  infinite  possibilities 
for  good  which  are  enshrined  in  United  Empire,  the  great  aim  and 
object  of  the  Institute  is  unfulfilled.    Still  it  may  fairly  be  claimed 
that  the  record  of  half  a  century  past  goes  far  to  justify  the  '  hope 
and  firm  belief  '  expressed  by  Chichester  Fortescue,  when  pro- 
posing the  toast  of  Representative  Institutions  at  the  Inaugaral 
Dinner,  '  that  the  Colonial  Society  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  important  representative  institutions  of  the  Colonial  system.' 
P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  to  the  great  delight  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  has  honoured  them  by  again  consenting  to  take  the 
office  of  President. 
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A  NORTH  SEA  SWEEP* 
BY  LEWIS  E.  FREEMAN. 

THERE  are  four  sights  in  this  war  that  have  etched  themselves 
more  deeply  upon  the  plates  of  my  memory  than  any  of  a  hundred 
others  which  are  themselves  unforgettable — my  first  heavy  artillery 
bombardment  in  France,  with  a  wallowing  wave  of  men  sweeping 
forward  behind  the  smoke  and  dust  clouds  of  an  advancing  barrage, 
the  meteor  trail  across  the  northern  sky  of  the  first  Zeppelin  brought 
down  over  England,  the  fantastically  foreshortened  peaks  of 
southern  Macedonia — with  Serb  and  Bulgar  locked  in  death  grips 
in  the  cock-pit  of  a  snow-choked  valley — from  an  aeroplane,  and 
the  Grand  Fleet  taking  form  out  of  a  North  Sea  mist  on  a  winter's 
morning.  And  it  is  the  last  of  these — though  the  only  mind -picture 
it  has  left  is  of  endless  lines  of  grey  ships  ploughing  silently  through 
grey  waters  to  the  blending  line  of  sea  and  misty  sky,  while  the 
others  were  pulsing  with  motion,  vibrant  with  sound  and  vivid 
with  the  incomparable  appeal  of  the  drama  in  which  the  actors 
are  fighting  and  falling,  living  and  dying  men — that  stirs,  and 
will  stir,  me  longest  and  strongest  of  all. 

Just  why  this  is  I  cannot  say,  but  some  hint  of  it  may  be  found 
in  the  fact — so  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  the  ocean — that  with 
the  sea  it  is  more  what  one  feels  than  what  one  sees  that  moves  ; 
and  with  the  Grand  Fleet,  which  is  instinct  with  the  soul  of  the 
sea  which  it  commands,  it  is  perhaps  the  feeling  that  a  single 
sweep  of  the  eye  comprehends  the  one  mightiest  force  in  mankind's 
mightiest  struggle,  which  invests  those  silent  lines  of  steaming 
warships  with  a  power  to  stir  the  imagination  (in  my  own  case 
at  least)  as  nothing  else  on  earth  can  stir  it,  nor — save  only 
sight  of  those  same  ships  going  into  action  to  fulfil  the  purpose 
which  they  were  created — ever  will. 

My  first  sight  of  the  Grand  Fleet  at  sea  I  owe  to  the  m 
thoughtfulness  which  those  who  know  him  best  so  often  refer 
in  speaking  of  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty.     For  three  days  I 
been  '  standing  by '  on  the  X  waiting  to  go  out  into  the  Nc 
Sea  on  a  jaunt  which  had  been  vaguely  described  to  me  as  like 

*  Copyright  by  Lewis  R.  Freeman  in  the  United  States  of  America,  1918. 
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to  develop  '  interesting  possibilities/  and  that  famous  cruiser  was 
under  steaming  orders  at  the  moment  an  invitation  came  from  the 
Flagship  of  one  of  the  Battleship  Squadrons  to  come  over  to  a 
concert  being  given  that  afternoon  aboard  the  'Theatre-Ship' 
Gourko.  There  was  just  •  time  to  take  the  show  in  before  our 
departure,  the  Captain  of  the  X  reckoned,  and  volunteered  to 
sail  the  staff  surgeon  and  me  over  in  his  galley. 

There  was  a  notable  attendance  at  the  concert,  and  in  the  little 
company  which  were  invited  to  Admiral  Madden  'a  cabin  for  tea, 
after  the  playing  of  '  God  Save  the  King  '  and  '  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner  '  had  signalised  the  end  of  an  enjoyable  programme,  were 
at  least  a  dozen  men  whose  names  would  be  entitled  to  head  the 
list  of  the  makers  of  modern  naval  history.  While  I  was  draining 
a  single  cup  of  tea  I  heard  the  Admiral  who  had  won  the  Battle 
of  the  Falkland  Islands  explain  the  idiosyncrasies  of  North  Sea 
meteorology ;  another,  who  had  directed  naval  operations  at  the 
Dardanelles,  expatiate  on  the  difficulties  of  raising  pigs  on  his 
Squadron's  refuse  since  the  '  Food  Economy '  campaign  got  well 
under  weigh  in  the  Grand  Fleet ;  a  third,  who  had  held  high  com- 
mand at  Jutland,  outline  a  plan  for  elevating  the  popular  taste  for 
good  music  ;  and  a  fourth,  who  had  done  notable  work  at  Dogger 
Bank,  lay  down  the  law  on  the  points  of  Irish  terriers.  The  only 
one  whom  I  heard  speak  of  '  Things  Naval '  was  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  was  enticed  into  '  shop  '  after  inquiring  how  my 
plans  were  progressing  in  connexion  with  some  voyages  in  light 
craft  which  I  had  asked  permission  to  make. 

On  my  telling  him  I  expected  to  put  to  sea  with  the  light  cruisers 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  he  stood  for  a  moment  in  thought,  and  then 
said  quietly,  '  If  you  can  throw  your  kit  together  and  go  aboard 
one  of  the  battleships  before  the  X  sails,  I  think  that  I  can 
promise  that  you  will  see — in  the  course  of  the  next  thirty-six 
hours — a  sight  such  as  you  have  never  seen  before,  one  that  you 
will  never  forget/ 

'  You  can  come  out  with  us  again  in  another  week  or  so,'  said 
the  Captain  of  the  X ;  '  you  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  connect 
with  what  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  to  offer  for  a  good  deal 
longer  than  that.' 

'  But  my  own  ship  is  in  quarantine/  I  said,  suddenly  recollecting 
that  there  had  been  a  sporadic  outbreak  of  mumps  or  something  of 
the  kind  reported  from  the  Erin  in  the  course  of  the  last  day  or  two. 
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'  Between  thirty  and  forty  capital  ships,  to  say  nothing  of 
light  cruisers  and  destroyers,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  room  to 
stow  you  away  for  a  couple  of  days/  cut  in  Admiral_Beatty  with 

just  the  nicker  of  one  of  his  rare  smiles.    '  Let  Captain arrange 

it  for  you.  Perhaps  Admiral  Sturdee  ' — and  a  moment  later  the 
victor  of  the  Battle  of  the  Falklands  was  extending  me  a  warm 
invitation  to  come  to  his  Flagship  as  his  guest  for  the  events  of 
the  next  few  days.  By  dint  of  the  liveliest  kind  of  hustling,  I 
was  just  able  to  return  to  the  X,  get  my  togs  picked  up  and 
clamber  aboard  the  barge  Admiral  Sturdee  had  kindly  dispatched 
before  the  grinding  of  chains  on  hawse-pipes  told  that  the  light 
cruisers  were  shortening  in  preparatory  to  weighing  anchor  and 
departing  on  their  own  little  North  Sea  side  show. 

'  You  can  count  yourself  in  great  luck  to  be  going  out  with 
Sturdee/  the  Captain  of  the  X  said,  as  I  went  over  the  ladder 
to  the  bobbing  barge.  '  He  not  only  had  a  most  interesting  naval 
career  before  the  war,  but  he  is  also  the  only  man  to  have  a  big, 
complete,  outstanding  success  to  his  credit  since  the  war.  He  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  luckiest  man  in  the  British  Navy,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  if  anything  happens  it  will  be  Sturdee  that 
it  happens  to.' 

An  hour  later  I  had  climbed  the  gangway  of  my  new  ship,  greeted 
several  friends  of  a  former  visit  in  the  ward  room,  made  a  hurried 
shift  of  uniform  in  the  comfortable  cabin  which  had  been  prepared 
for  me,  and  was  seated  at  dinner  with  Admiral  Sturdee  and  his 
Staff.  Of  the  personal  side  of  my  voyage  with  this  most  highly 
distinguished  and  most  deservedly  loved  of  British  admirals — an 
experience  the  more  treasured  in  that  it  chanced  to  coincide  with 
the  last  occasion  on  which  he  was  destined  to  go  to  sea  on  active 
service  before  taking  over  an  important  command  ashore — it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  write  here.  At  another  time,  with  Admiral 
Sturdee's  concurrence,  I  shall  endeavour  to  set  down  a  few  of  the 
things — mostly  reminiscent  of  events  in  which  he  had  played  an 
historic  part,  with  occasional  observations  on  international  develop- - 
ments,  political  and  social — of  which  he  spoke  at  table,  in  quiet 
intervals  on  the  bridge,  or  while  taking  a  few  minutes'  refuge  from 
the  wind  in  the  cold  little  box  of  his  Spartan  sea -cabin. 


There  was  nothing  to  differentiate  our  preparations  for  depa: 
on  the  following  afternoon  from  those  for  one  of  the  several  kin 
of  routine  work  that  a   squadron  of   battleships  performs  in  the 
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kinds 
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course  of  its  regular  duties.  The  '  buzz  '  had  gone  around,  however, 
-  that  we  were  going  out  for  a  '  P.Z.'— a  general  exercise  of  all  the 
units  of  the  Grand  and  Battle  Cruiser  fleets,  with  their  auxiliaries 
— and  the  smoke  which  began  rolling  up  from  scores  of  funnels 
as  the  early  afternoon  hours  wore  on  seemed  to  give  confirmation 
to  the  theory  that  something  was  afoot  which  would  result  in  the 
putting  to  sea  of  the  massed  might  of  the  modern  capital  ships 
of  the  Navy.  The  British  Lion  was  certainly  going  out  on  a  prowl, 
and  there  was  always  the  chance  that  he  might  be  getting  his  claws 
into  something.  The  infectious  spirit  of  the  '  great  game '  blew 
like  a  fresh  breeze  through  the  battened  mess  decks,  and  there  was 
a  new  sparkle  in  every  eye  that  met  mine  as  I  worked  forward 
and  upward  to  the  fore  bridge,  a  smile  on  every  ruddy  face,  a 
jaunty  set  to  every  pair  of  swinging  shoulders. 

[From  the  lofty  vantage  of  the  bridge  I  could  see  slim  gliding 
shapes — dusky  Maltese  against  the  brown-black  background  of 
a  jutting  headland — which  were  already  threading  the  mazes  of 
the  booms,  and  knew  that  they  were  some  of  the  sportive  shoals 
of  smaller  craft — probably  light  cruisers — which  would  weave  a 
far-flung  circle  of  offence  around  the  bulkier  bullies  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  itself. 

Now  the  long  low  ships  of  a  line  that  had  been  anchored  for  a 
mile  on  our  starboard  bow  began  slowly  swinging  in  the  boiling 
welter  of  reversed  propellers,  and  then,  when  their  dark  noses  were 
all  pointing  down  the  proper  course,  as  though  strung  on  a  single 
tow-line,  they  started  in  easy  effortless  glide  around  the  end  of 
the  squat  round-topped  island  which  masked  the  exit  through 
which  they  must  pass. 

'  The  "  Cats  "  are  under  weigh/  said  an  officer  at  my  elbow, 

pointing  to  where  the  graceful  shadow  of  the  Tiger  and  the  grim 

profile  of  the  Lion  flitted  in  blank  silhouette  across  a  background, 

a  stretch  of  cliff-begirt  beach  where  the  drifted  snows  of  a  recent 

storm  still  lay  banked  in  a  solid  wall  of  dazzling  white.     Other 

shadows  with  historic  names  flashed  into  vivid  contrast  for  a  few 

j  moments,  and  then  dissolved  into  misty  indistinctness  as  they  passed 

on  to  where  their   protective  colouring  merged  with   the   watery 

I  background  ;  and  behind  these  glided  the  silhouettes  of  other  ships 

|  which  I  knew  to  be  '  super-cats/  ships  with  names  yet  unknown 

to  fame,  but  which  were  reputed  to  be  able  to  outrun  and  outclaw 

their  predecessors  by  as  wide  a  margin  as  they  outbulked  them. 

i  One  by  one  the  gaunt  profiles  sharpened  into  sudden  brightness  and 
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then  died  down  like  the  lights  of  a  train  dashing  across  a  trestle 
into  a  deep  cut. 

'  It  will  be  our  turn  presently/  the  Flag  Lieutenant  said,  as  he 
turned  a  sheaf  of  signals  just  passed  up  to  him.  '  Each  division 
gets  under  weigh  to  a  time-table,  and  any  substantial  deviation 
from  this  by  even  one  ship  would  upset  the  schedule  for  all  of  the 
Squadrons  following/ 

A  quick  order,  the  breaking  out  of  a  string  of  signal  flags,  the 
jerky  serpentine  inrush  of  the  already  shortened  anchor-chain, 
and  our  ship  had  caught  the  impulse  of  her  accelerating  screws 
and  began  slowly  gathering  headway.  Down  past  the  head  of 
line  after  line  she  steamed,  the  men  of  each  ship  as  she  came  abreast 
standing  at  attention  to  salute  the  Flag  of  the  Admiral.  Eight 
ships  in  '  Line  Ahead/  the  Squadron  glided  easily  up  the  flow 
toward  the  gate. 

As  we  passed  one  great  tower  of  steel  after  another  a  breezy 
midshipman  began  speaking  of  their  '  points  '  and  '  records  '  as 
he  might  have  reviewed  the  exhibits  at  a  Bench  Show.  There  was 
the  Marlborough,  which  the  Germans  had  '  sunk '  with  a  torpedo 
at  Jutland,  and  there — 'that  cubistic  nightmare'  (referring  to 

her  scientific  camouflage) — the  new  '  • •/  which  was  supposed 

to  '  absorb  '  torpedoes  as  a  Stilton  cheese  does  port,  and  to  improve 
day  by  day  under  the  treatment.  '  The  matelots  will  tell  you/ 
he  said,  '  that  she  goes  off  and  mooches  round  the  U-boat  lanes 
just  to  tempt  them  to  use  up  their  mouldies  on  her  so  that  there 
won't  be  so  many  left  for  merchant  ships  ! ' 

And  there  was  the  Iron  Duke,  Jellicoe's  Flagship  at  Jutland, 
and  he  went  on  to  tell  me  of  one  of  her  gunners  who,  writing  home 
after  the  battle,  had  stated  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  had  been 
unable  to  make  his  way  aft  from  his  turret  on  account  of  the  heaps 
of  dead  bodies  blocking  the  way. 

'  You  know  very  well  that  we  were  not  hit  during  the  battle/ 
said  the  irate  Censor,  by  whom  the  culprit  had  been  forthwith 
admonished.  '  What  prompted  you  to  tell  such  a  mischievous  lie  ? ' 

'  I  was  upholding  the  glory  of  the  Gran'  Fleet,  Sir/  was  the 
unabashed  answer.  '  I  couldn't  bear  to  'ave  'em  thinkin'  at  'ome 
that  the  blinkin'  battle  cruisers  'ad  been  'avin'  all  the  fun  o'  the  go/ 

Another  even  line  of  foretops,  seeming  to  float  through  the  air 
above  the  skyline  of  an  interposing  island  like  a  file  of  flying  geese, 
told  us,  as  we  cleared  the  barrage,  that  another  Squadron  was 
getting  under  weigh  ;  but  these,  with  the  '  Cats  '  creeping  off  under 
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their  back-blown  smoke  trails,  into  a  bank  of  purple  mist,  were  all 
that  were  in  sight  when  the  swift  winter  twilight  shut  down  and  left 
us  ploughing  alone  down  the  lane  between  our  screening  destroyers. 

It  was  just  at  this  time — in  the  short  'tween-daylight-and-dark 
interval — that  a  strange  thing  happened.  The  sea  was  smooth, 
silken  smooth,  with  hardly  more  than  an  eight  or  ten-knot  breeze 
ruffling  its  surface,  and  the  ship  was — so  far  as  pitch  or  roll  was 
concerned — as  steady  as  though  chocked  up  in  a  dry  dock. 
Suddenly,  a  couple  of  cables'  lengths  ahead,  a  thin  white  line  of 
foam  appeared,  serpentining  along  at  about  right  angles  to  our 
course.  It  appeared  to  be  quite  the  same  sort  of  little  froth-path 
that  one  has  come  to  know  in  the  seas  of  all  the  world  as  the 
marker  of  the  place  where  tide  meets  tide,  a  phenomenon  indicating 
conflicting  but  rarely  dangerous  countercurrents. 

I  noted  that  a  half-dozen  glasses  were  trained  on  the  wriggling 
streak,  and  was  wondering  what  there  could  be  about  it  to  excite 
such  anxious  interest,  when  the  Flotilla  Leader  on  our  port  bow 
swung  swiftly  round  through  eight  or  ten  points  and  came  charging 
straight  down  toward  us.  No  helm  ever  spun  a  ship  like  that,  I 
told  myself,  even  before  the  violently  tossing  foam, geyser  under 
the  '  amok's '  stern  revealed  that  both  helm  and  screws  were  doing 
their  utmost  to  throw  her  back  toward  her  original  course.  I  had 
barely  time  to  observe  with  astonishment  that  the  destroyer  on 
our  starboard  bow  was  plunging  off  in  a  totally  different  direction 
from  her  opposite  number,  when  an  invisible  hand  seemed  to  reach 
up  from  below  and  seize  our  ship  in  its  vice-like  grip.  Round 
swung  that  25,000  tons  of  steel  without  offering  any  more  apparent 
resistance  than  a  drifting  skiff  or  a  floating  log. 

There  was  no  knowing  until  that  instant  which  way  the  ship 
was  going  to  swing,  and  the  Chief  Navigating  Officer's  sharp  '  Hard- 
a-port ! '  down  the  voice-pipe  was  the  only  order  there  was  any  use 
in  giving,  when  it  became  clear  that  we  were  being  turned  six  or 
eight  points  to  port  on  a  course  calculated  to  present  pretty  much 
of  her  whole  starboard  side  for  the  oncoming  destroyer  to  flatten 
itself  against.  The  grind  of  the  labouring  helm  ran  like  a  shudder 
from  stern  to  bow,  but  the  avoidance  of  a  collision  was  up  to  the 
destroyer  rather  than  the  battleship. 

Out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye  (as  I  focussed  my  attention  on  more 
imminent  developments)  I  saw  that  the  other  battleships  and 
destroyers  were  cutting  capers  similar  to  our  own.  No  two  of  the 
dozen  or  more  craft  appeared  to  be  steering  the  same  course,  and 
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one  or  two  of  the  destroyers,  like  helplessly  skidding  motors  on 
a  muddy  street,  had  actually  swung  sixteen  points  and  were  heading 
back  from  whence  they  came. 

It  was  not  an  especially  close  call  with  our  Flotilla  Leader 
after  all,  for  her  helm  cut  into  water,  '  standing  still '  sufficiently 
to  give  it  a  grip,  while  she  yet  had  room  to  clear  our  swinging  bows 
by  a  score  of  yards.  Wallowing  enormously,  she  spun  swiftly 
round  and  darted  back  to  her  station,  while  the  more  ponderous 
battleship  was  still  reeling  dazedly  like  a  half-drunken  man  trying 
to  orientate  after  picking  himself  up  from  a  fall.  Then,  silently 
and  mysteriously  as  they  had  come,  the  treacherous  swirls  and 
eddies  rolled  on,  and  ten  minutes  later — a  row  of  blurred  black 
towers  dimly  discernible  against  the  falling  curtain  of  the  night — 
the  Squadron  was  again  in  '  Line  Ahead '  and  steaming  quietly 
toward  the  open  sea  in  its  wonted  order. 

'  In  its  way,  this  is  quite  the  nastiest  bit  of  water  in  all  the 
world/  said  Admiral  Sturdee,  turning  from  the  rail  of  the  bridge  with 
an  expression  of  relief  on  his  face.  '  There  is  a  number  of  places 
where  the  tides  run  more  swiftly  than  here,  but  none  (in  my  own 
experience  at  least)  where  they  run  in  so  many  directions  at  the 
same  time.  The  waters  for  miles  are  a  continual  succession  of 
giant  whirlpools.  These  make  navigation  difficult  and  uncertain 
all  over  the  Firth,  but  in  the  zone  of  the  tide-rip  (as  you  have  just 
seen)  they  are  infernal.  Sometimes — even  in  stormy  weather  — 
we  go  out  without  having  any  trouble  whatever  at  the  "  rip  " ;  again, 
as  to-day,  with  little  wind  and  less  sea,  it  picks  up  a  squadron 
of  warships  aggregating  over  two  hundred  thousand  tons  in  dis- 
placement, and  shakes  them  like  a  terrier  worrying  a  string  of 
sausages.  When  it's  in  this  kind  of  a  temper,  threading  the  pas- 
sages at  the  entrance  of  a  South  Pacific  coral  atoll  (to  most  sailors 
the  last  thing  in  difficult  navigation)  is  like  sailing  down  a  country- 
side canal  in  comparison.  Have  you  ever  seen  anything  like 
it?' 

'  Never  at  sea,'  I  replied.  '  Indeed,  the  only  time — anywhere — 
I  ever  saw  waters  take  such  wanton  liberties  with  craft  trying 
to  navigate  them  was  in  the  White  Horse  Rapids  of  the  old  Klondike 
route,  and  those  boats  were  only  twenty  or  thirty-footers  of  green 
whipsawed  lumber.  But  aren't  there  certain  kinds  of  weather 
when  it  is  next  to  physically  impossible  for  any  kind  of  a  ship  to 
live  here  ?  When  you  get  a  well -developed  gale  blowing  against 
the  tide,  for  instance  ?  ' 
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'Ah,  that's  the  combination  that  does  it/  said  the  Admiral 
with  a  grim  smile,  turning  to  go  down  to  the  Chart  House  with 
the  Flag  Captain.  '  You  remember  what  happened  to  those  two 
destroyers  here  in  that  blow  of  eight  or  ten  days  ago  (only  one 

survivor  out  of  the  crews  of  both),  and  you  might  ask  X to 

tell  you  what  befell  the  old  " "  the  night  she  started  out 

into  a  storm/ 

The  Flag  Lieutenant  came  and  leaned  against  the  rail  at  my 
side.  '  It  must  have  happened  just  about  where  we  are  now/ 
he  said,  rubbing  a  cinder  down  into  the  inner  corner  of  his  eye 
and  out  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose  in  approved  fashion.  '  The 
tide-rip  may  ambush  you  almost  anywhere  inside  of  here,  and — 
especially  if  the  weather  is  thick — you  are  lucky  if  your  ship  doesn't 
end  up  somewhere  along  the  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  cliffy  coast  that 

hems  in  this  accursed  pocket  of  water.  The  old  "  "  did  not  go 

ashore,  but  her  case  is  notable  as  being  probably  the  worst  bit  of 
bashing  a  battleship  ever  had  from  seas  alone. 

'  She  was  going  out  by  herself — bound  for  the  Mediterranean, 
if  I  remember  rightly — and  what  happened  is  probably  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  drove  her,  with  the  tide,  into  the  teeth 
of  the  storm  (perhaps  to  get  out  where  there  was  more  sea-room 
as  quickly  as  possible)  instead  of  slowing  down  and  taking  it  easy, 
as  we  would  be  inclined  to  do  now,  even  with  ships  a  good  deal 
bigger  and  more  powerful.  Most  of  these  things  have  to  be  learned 

by  experience,  and  if  the  " "  hadn't  learned  the  lesson  and  paid 

the  price,  probably  one  of  the  others  of  us  would  have  had  to. 

'  At  any  rate,  she  bucked  right  into  a  mountain  of  a  wave  that 
swept  her  with  hundreds — perhaps  thousands — of  tons  of  solid 
green  water.  When  it  had  passed,  her  bridges  and  superstructures — • 
everything,  indeed,  but  her  mast  and  turrets — were  crushed  down 
and  carried  away.  A  number  of  men  went  over  the  side  with  the 
wreckage,  and  most  of  those  above  decks  not  carried  away  were 
killed.  The  Captain  was  picked  up  on  the  quarterdeck,  alive 
but  with  his  legs  broken.  Nothing  but  a  battleship  could  have 
survived  such  a  blow,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  more  buoyant 
craft  would  have  ridden  higher  over  the  wave  and  so  shipped  less 
solid  water.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  warships  that  have  dragged 
themselves  back  to  port  after  a  battle,  but  never  a  one  that  presented 

such  a  sight  as  the  poor  old  " "  did  when  she  limped  home  the 

morning  after  the  night  before.  She  is  still  in  commission,  I  believe, 
but  there  can't  be  an  unreplaced  rivet  in  her  that  doesn't  have  a 
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crook  in  its  neck  to  remind  it  that  something  hit  her  that  night  in 
Pentland  Firth/ 

The  Flag  Lieutenant  turned  his  glass  for  a  moment  toward  a 
succession  of  flashes,  in  which  a  destroyer  was  pouring  out  its 
troubles  to  us  from  the  outer  darkness,  and  then  leaned  back  on 
the  rail  again.  '  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  Firth  is  really 
our  worst  enemy  or  our  best  friend/  he  resumed  presently.  '  There 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  First  and  last,  it  has  prob- 
ably bashed  us  about  a  good  deal  more  than  the  Hun  has  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  use  denying  that  it  has  prevented  him 
from  making  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  he  might  have  made  if  there 
had  been  an  ordinary  respectable  sheet  of  water  running  right  up 
to  the  front  door  of  our  refuge. 

'  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  we  used  to  let  off  guns  at  periscopes 
and  the  wash  of  conning  towers  every  few  days  in  the  Firth,  and 
the  very  enterprising  U-boat  to  which  they  were  supposed  to  belong 
came  to  be  known  by  the  nickname  of  the  Pentland  Pincher.  Before 
very  long,  however,  we  learned  that  the  supposed  periscopes  were 
only  the  necks  of  swimming  cormorants,  and  the  "  conning-tower 
washes  "  certain  characteristic  little  humps  of  Pentlandesque  waves. 
We  also  learned — in  one  way  or  another — that  a  U-boat  would 
have  about  as  much  chance  of  running  submerged  through  one 
of  those  googly  tide-rips  as  it  would  have  of  ascending  the  Thames 
to  London,  while  for  it  to  go  down  and  try  to  rest  on  the  bottom 
would  be  about  like  a  Zeppelin  trying  to  come  to  roost  among 
the  splintered  peaks  of  the  Dolomites.  Indeed,  the  best  way 
for  you  to  visualise  the  bottom  of  Pentland  Firth  is  to  think  how 
the  Bernese  Oberland  looks  from  the  summit  of  the  Matterhorn. 
It  is  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea  rendevousing 
over  such  a  bottom  which  makes  the  Pentland  Firth  what  is 
probably  the  most  temperamental  bit  of  water  in  the  Seven  Seas.' 

With  scarcely  a  motion,  save  the  quiet  insistent  urge  of  the 
spinning  turbines — something  sensed  rather  than  felt,  save  in  the 
after  part  of  the  ship — we  ploughed  on  into  a  night  that  required 
small  effort  to  fancy  as  filched  from  a  Mediterranean  April  or  a 
North  Pacific  June.  The  breeze — no  more  than  a  zephyr  purring 
contentedly  over  our  starboard  quarter — was  redolent  with  the 
'  landsy '  smell  of  the  North  Scottish  hills,  and  the  indolent  ebony 
billow  heaving  in  from  the  North  Sea  had  just  enough  energy  to 
rise  with  a  friendly  swish  and  blink  blandly  up  at  us  through  the 
\eye-holes  '  of  the  hawse-pipes. 
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'We're  watching  you,'  those  transient  foain  flashes  seemed 
to  signal,  '  but  we're  not  going  to  try  to  do  anything  to  disturb  you, 
leastways  not  to-night.  Might  just  as  well  make  a  stand-easy 
of  your  watch.' 

It  must  have  been  the  almost  tropical  mildness  of  the  night 
which  turned  the  Admiral's  mind,  after  he  had  rejoined  us  on 
the  bridge,  back  to  his  days  in  the  South  Seas.  Leaning  lightly 
on  the  rail,  and  with  only  an  occasional  step  aside  for  a  squint 
at  the  soft  round  glow  of  the  binnacle,  or  a  swift  glance  to  where 
barely  discernible  flashes  of  white  revealed  the  bow-wave  and 
wake  of  a  screening  destroyer,  he  spoke  of  the  stirring  events  of 
'ninety-nine  when,  commanding  H.M.S.  Porpoise,  and  weeks  away 
from  the  nearest  cable,  he  had  co-operated  with  the  American 
naval  forces  there  in  an  endeavour  to  save  the  Samoas  from  the 
grip  of  a  far  extended  tentacle  of  the  German  octopus,  already 
stirring  in  its  slime  and  reaching  outwards  to  fasten  its  hold 
upon  any  of  the  desperately  desired  *  sun-places  '  its  suckers  might 
encounter. 

On  a  later  occasion  Admiral  Sturdee  narrated  at  length  the 
events  of  the  astonishing  drama  that  was  played  out  by  the  reef 
and  palm  of  fair  Apia,  and  dwelt  on  the  significance  which  attached 
to  them  in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments  ;  but  for  the 
moment — under  the  influence  of  this  '  maverick  '  of  a  tropic  night 
that  had  strayed  into  a  North  Sea  January — it  was  of  the  softer 
Bide  of  the  idyllic  South  Pacific  existence  that  he  spoke.  The  Chief 
Navigating  Officer,  who  had  once  been  in  a  cruiser  on  the  Austra- 
lian station,  came  and  joined  us  when  his  watch  was  over,  and  for 
an  hour — or  was  it  two  or  three  ? — we  talked  of  siva-sivas  and 
hulas,  of  swims  with  the  village  maidens  in  the  pool  under  the 
eliding  waterfall  of  Papa-sea  ;  of  moonlight  dances  under  the  coco- 
palms  of  Tutuila,  of  kava  drinking  and  luaus  of  hot-stone-roasted 
Bucking  pig;  of  missionaries,  traders,  and  'black-birders';  of 
Stevenson,  Louis  Becke,  and  '  Bully  '  Hayes  ;  of  the  thousand  and 
one  customs  and  characters,  dangers  and  delights,  that  go  to 
complete  the  idyll  in  those  sensuous  latitudes  fanned  by  the 
perfumed  breath  of  the  South-east  '  Trade/ 

The  Admiral  was  just  telling  of  his  youthful  embarrassment 
the  first  time  the  taupo  or  village  maiden  of  Apia  insisted  on 
encircling  his  neck  with  the  same  fragrant  garland  of  Tiare  Tahiti 
which  was  looped  around  her  own,  when  a  signal  was  brought 
him  by  the  Flag  Lieutenant.  He  read  it  by  the  reflected  light 
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from  the  binnacle,  grinned  amusedly,  and  handed  it  to  the  Flag 
Captain.  The  ripple  of  a  quick  smile  ran  over  the  grave  coun- 
tenance of  the  latter,  and  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  on  two  01 
three  other  faces  which  pushed  into  the  pale  glow  of  the  binnacle 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  signal  was  something  out  of  the  regular 
routine  orders.  Presently  the  Admiral  beckoned  me  inside  the 
glassed-in  bridge  cabin  and  handed  me  the  sheet  of  white  paper. 
This,  as  nearly  as  may  be  set  down,  was  what  I  read. 

'  S.N.O.    at    reports    unusual    sound    in   hydrophones. 

Supposed  to  be  hostile  submarine miles  S.E.  of Island/ 

* miles   sou'-east  of  — —  Island/  mused  the  Admiral. 

'  H'm.    Just  about  the  position  of  the  Squadron  at  the  present 

moment.    H'm Think  I  may  as  well  go  down  and  get  a 

few  hours'  sleep.    Have  to  turn  out  early  in  the  morning.     Be 
sure  and  be  up    here  at   daybreak/  he   added,  turning  to   me. 
'  Perhaps  you'll  find  the  sea  will  not  be  quite  as  empty  then  as  to 
seems  to  be  to-night/ 

Giving  my  arm  a  friendly  squeeze  in  passing,  he  disappeared 
down  the  ladder,  followed  by  his  Flag  Lieutenant. 

'  The  Admiral  doesn't  appear  to  be  much  disturbed  about  that 
U-boat  we  are  supposed  to  be  steaming  over/  I  remarked  to  the 
Commander,  who  had  come  up  a  few  minutes  previously. 

'  What  U-boat  ? '  he  asked.  '  Oh,  the  one  in  the  signal.  Well, 
hardly.  He  knows  by  long  experience  that  the  average  U-boat 
skipper  won't  take  any  risks  he  can  avoid  with  a  warship  behind  a. 
destroyer  screen,  especially  where  there  is  a  chance  of  throwing 
his  mouldies  into  some  merchantman  and  drowning  a  lot  of  women 
and  children.  There  is  only  one  thing  the  Hun  is  more  careful 
about  than  his  torpedoes,  and  that  is  his  own  thick  hide/ 

The  waning  moon  had  risen  just  before  midnight,  and  my  last 
look  round  before  turning  in  revealed,  to  port,  one  line  of  destroyers 
— swift  blue-grey  arrows — shooting  smoothly  along  in  the  light  of 
it,  and,  to  starboard,  another  line  of  dark  shadows  silhouetted 
against  the  silvered  waters  to  the  south-east,  with  the  leader  cutting 
a  fluent  furrow  across  the  moon-track  itself. 

The  '  To-ra-loo  '  of  the  imperious  call  to  '  Action  Stations ' 
awoke  me  before  dawn  on  the  following  morning,  and  it  was  through 
a  tangle  of  men,  hammocks,  and  unreeling  fire-hose,  and  in  the 
bedlam  of  clanging  water-tight  doors  and  the  banging  of  hurrying 
feet  upon  steel  ladders,  that  I  wriggled  forward  and  upward  toward 
the  fore  bridge.  The  sharp  blast  which  cut  my  face  as  I  emerged 
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upon  the  boat  deck  gave  warning  that  the  weather  had  indulged 
in  one  of  its  sudden  overnight  changes,  and  that  the  day  would 
be  one  of  characteristic  North  Sea  rawness.  Ducking  through  a 
fluttering  string  of  mounting  bunting  on  the  signal  bridge,  I 
gained  the  next  ladder  and  came  out  upon  the  fore  bridge,  with 
an  open  view  before  me  at  last. 

Early  as  it  was,  Admiral  Sturdee  was  there  before  me,  and 
wearing  no  more  protection  against  the  penetrating  cold  than  was 
afforded  by  an  ordinary  service  cap  and  uniform,  a  short  overcoat, 
and  a  light  pair  of  overshoes.  In  contrast,  I  felt  almost  ashamed 
of  the  ponderous  duffle  coat — a  half-inch  thick  of  solid  wool,  and 
equipped  with  a  heavy  hood — with  which  I  had  fortified  myself 
against  the  weather. 

'  You're  just  in  time/  he  greeted  me  cheerily  with.  '  Come  and 
look  who's  here.' 

It  was  an  ashen  grey  morning,  with  a  low  mist  just  beginning 
to  thin  into  luminous  strata  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun.  Overhead 
it  was  clear,  with  indications  good  for  a  brightening  all  around  before 
long.  At  first  I  was  conscious  of  only  the  ships  of  our  own  Squadron, 
with  those  of  the  Second  Division  steaming  hard  to  close  up  the 
'  night  interval '  between  them  and  those  of  the  First.  Then, 
abeam  to  port,  I  espied  a  similar  line,  and  beyond  that  another  and 
still  another.  And  farther  still,  slipping  ghostily  along  in  the  depths 
of  the  retreating  mist,  was  even  another  line. 

'  Shades  of  Father  Neptune  ! '  I  gasped.  '  Do  they  go  on  into 
the  Skagerak  ?  Where  did  they  all  come  from  ? ' 

The  Admiral  smiled,  led  me  over  to  the  starboard  side,  and 
pointed  to  where,  dimly  discernible  against  the  smoke  pall  with 
which  they  had  smudged  the  immaculate  south-eastern  heavens, 
but  still  unmistakable,  was  a  file  of  great  ships  driving  hard  to  push 
up  to  their  appointed  station. 

'  Some  of  them  have  come  a  long  way/  he  said,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  steady  grey  eye, '  but  we're  all  the  gladder  to  have  them  here. 
As  for  the  others/  he  went  on,  going  back  to  the  port  side,  '  we're 
almost  at  the  extreme  right  of  our  present  formation,  and,  until 
the  sun  licks  up  a  bit  more  of  this  mist,  you  will  not  be  able  to  see 
more  than  half-way  across  the  Grand  Fleet,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
battle  cruisers  and  all  the  other  ships  that  are  out  to-day.  It's 
far  from  being  a  favourable  day  on  which  to  have  your  first  view 
of  the  Grand  Fleet  at  sea  ;  just  about  the  same  shifting  sort  of 
visibility,  indeed,  that  we  had  at  Jutland.' 
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'  It  may  be  so/  I  assented  ;  '  yet  to  me  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
going-on-to-the-ends-of-the-earth  in  the  way  those  farthest  lines 
melt  into  the  mist  that  would  be  quite  absent  if  it  was  clear  enough 
really  to  see  the  last  of  them.  As  it  is,  it  takes  no  effort  at  all 
of  the  imagination  to  fancy  those  lines  going  on,  and  on,  and  on, 
into  the  farthest  bight  of  the  farthest  sea  in  which  their  power  is 
felt.  I  wouldn't  have  a  clear  horizon  for  the  world  to-day.  The 
Grand  Fleet  will  never  be  so  big  to  me  as  it  is  this  morning.  I 
know  just  how  big  it  is  (for  I've  learned  the  names  of  all  its  units, 
ship  by  ship),  and  I  know  just  about  how  much  sea  it  takes  up  (for 
I've  looked  down  on  the  whole  of  it  from  a  "  kite  "  at  Scapa) ;  but 
to-day — to  me — it  reaches  to  the  ends  of  the  Seven  Seas,  and  I 
don't  want  any  shifting  of  the  scenery  to  destroy  my  illusion/ 

The  Fates  were  kind,  for  that  mask  of  luminous  mist  (though 
it  interfered  considerably  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  '  P.Z/  as 
an  exercise)  did  not  clear  away  sufficiently  during  all  the  time  we 
were  out  to  make  it  possible  to  see  from  even  the  loftiest  vantage 
the  whole  of  the  Fleet  at  one  time.  So  that  first  illusion  still  holds, 
and  so  strongly  that  I  cannot  visualise  it — even  to-day,  many 
weeks  after — without  a  catch  in  my  breath  and  a  '  choky '  feeling 
in  the  throat.  I  have  seen  '  all  the  way  across  '  the  Grand  Fleet 
several  times  in  the  interim,  and  once  I  have  been  with  it  when  it  \ 
tore  across  the  North  Sea  on  what  appeared  the  hottest  kind  of  ; 
a  scent ;  and  yet — that  first  impression  has  kept  a  place  all  its  own. 

Straight  on  eastward  pressed  the  Grand  Fleet,  straight  on  into 
the  alternately  advancing  and  receding  mist  wall,  until  the  snowbirds 
from  the  '  other  side ' — wind-blown  victims  of  the  capricious  shift 
of  weather — were  fluttering  about  our  bows,  and  the  blurred  out- 
line of  what  appeared  to  be  a  rocky  coast  rose  distantly  in  the'i 
smother  ahead.  Then,  at  a  signal  from  the  Flagship,  we  turned" 
ten  or  a  dozen  points  and  steered  off  to  the  south  on  a  course  that 
might  lead  anywhere  from  the  Skagerak  to  Heligoland  Bight. 
That  mano3uvre  would  have  been  a  sight  for  a  clear  to-day,  and 
to  be  followed  from  a  balloon,  if  one  were  to  have  his  choice  of 
vantages.  A  hundred  ships — more  or  less — were  steering  steadily 
on  one  course.  Suddenly  a  string  of  multi-coloured  bunting  breaks 
out  beside  the  half-blurred  blue-black  tower  of  a  unit  steaming 
somewhere  toward  the  middle  of  the  formation,  and  instantly  the 
whole  great  body  begins  to  turn.  Vastly  more  than  a  million 
tons  of  steel  are  wheeling  in  unison  at  the  flutter  of  that  single 
signal,  and  yet  on  any  one  ship  no  more  than  a  few  quiet  words 
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down  a  voice-pipe — orders  less  loud  and  no  more  peremptory  than 
that  with  which  one  would  bring  his  spaniel  to  heel — have  been 
spoken. 

'  Steady  by  compass  ! '  you  hear  (if  you  chance  to  be  standing 
close  to  the  quiet-voiced  Chief  Navigating  Officer  bending  above 
the  binnacle) ;  and  presently,  '  Port  fifteen  ! '  At  practically  the 
same  moment  those  same  orders  have  been  given  on  the  leading 
battleship  of  every  line,  and  round  they  go  together,  throwing 
swirling  wakes  with  short  sharp  waves  running  off  then:  outer 
curves  and  transiently  smooth  patches  in  the  embrace  of  the  inner 
ones.  When  the  turn  is  complete  and  the  leading  ships  are 
ploughing  the  desired  course,  the  laconic  'Midships'  completes 
the  brief  series  of  orders. 

To  a  novice  the  countless  destroyers  shuttling  in  every  direction 
between,  ahead,  and  astern  of  the  turning  lines  of  battleships  and 
wallowing  wildly  in  the  confused  welter  of  conflicting  wakes  appear 
to  be  wheeling  as  aimlessly  as  range  cattle  '  milling  '  in  a  blizzard. 
In  reality  their  moves  are  calculated  to  a  nicety,  and  they  turn 
and  '  click '  to  place  with  almost  the  precision  of  the  plungers  of 
the  combination  of  a  safe. 

The  '  flexibility '  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  in  spite  of  its  increasing 
size — it  has  seldom  if  ever  gone  to  sea  but  what  it  was  stronger 
by  many  thousands  of  tons  than  when  it  last  emerged — is  a 
source  of  never-ending  wonder  to  one  to  whom  it  has  not  become 
a  commonplace  by  endless  repetition,  and  the  swiftness  and  ease 
with  which  it  changes  form  at  the  will  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
never  fails  to  remind  me  of  one  of  those  fascinating  wire  toys 
which  an  ingenious  child  can  push  or  pull  into  a  great  variety  of 
geometrical  shapes.  A  few  points'  alteration  of  course  changes 
a  squadron — or  a  half  dozen  of  them  steaming  abreast — into  any 
desired  '  Line  of  Bearing,'  which  might  be  what  would  happen 
in  case  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  start  zigzagging  to  avoid  a  sub- 
marine. A  squadron  may  go  from  '  Line  Ahead  '  to '  Line  Abreast ' 
in  anywhere  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  few  minutes,  according  to 
the  course  the  latter  is  going  to  hold,  and  so  on  through  other 
formations,  simple  and  complex.  How  this  works  in  practice  I 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  before  we  returned  to  Base. 

The  general  practice  on  a  '  P.Z.'  for  the  Grand  Fleet  is  to  make  a 
comprehensive  sweep  around  the  North  Sea  for  two  or  three  or  four 
days,  and  then — if  none  of  the  enemy  have  been  caught  up  in  the 
net — to  chivy  together  as  large  a  force  as  possible  of  battle  cruisers, 
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light  cruisers,  and  anything  else  available  and  have  a  sham  fight 
with  them.  Failing  in  the  former  on  this  occasion,  recourse  had 
been  had  to  the  latter,  and  our  Squadron  was  just  getting  ready  to 
'  open '  on  some  dusky  mist-masked  shapes  suspected  of  being  the 
'  enemy '  when  the  incident  occurred  to  which  I  have  referred. 

'  To  "  equalise  "  the  opposing  forces/  Admiral  Sturdee  was  ex- 
plaining to  me,  '  it  is  laid  down  that  each  ship  in  the  Fleet  we  are 
meeting  shall  represent  a  Squadron  of  the  enemy.  For  instance, 
that  light  cruiser  to  the  right — the  one  making  all  that  smoke — 
represents  an  "  enemy  "  Battleship  Squadron,  which,  incidentally, 
is  steaming  hard  in  the  hope  of  getting  in  a  position  to  waft  us  a 
breeze  on  a  "  windy  corner  "  when  we  begin  to  turn.  Incidentally  ' 
— and  the  lines  of  his  firm  mouth  relaxed  in  a  quick  smile — '  I  think 
we  shall  have  turned  before  he  gets  to  the  place  he's  driving  for. 
Now  that  ship  there  (I  think  she's  a  battle  cruiser)  represents — • — ' 

Just  then  his  Flag  Lieutenant,  stepping  rather  more  quickly 
than  usual,  handed  him  a  signal.  '  Now  fancy  that/  he  said  after 
running  his  eye  over  the  laconic  message  ;  '  there's  an  enemy 
submarine  ahead  of  us/ 

'  And  what  might  she  represent,  Sir  ? '  I  asked,  my  mind  still 
engrossed  with  the  intricate  strategy  of  the  '  battle  '  into  which  we 
were  rushing  at  twenty  knots  an  hour. 

The  Admiral  had  turned  to  read  a  second  signal — this  one  from 
the  Flagship — after  which  he  was  busy  giving  some  orders  on  his 
own  account.  My,  very  natural  query  would  have  remained  un- 
answered had  it  not  been  overheard  by  the  Commander,  who  had 
just  come  up  from  below. 

'  Officially/  he  said  with  a  laugh,  '  she  probably  represents  the 
Kaiser,  or  Von  Tirpitz,  or  whoever  stands  sponsor  for  the  Huns' 
"  ruthless  "  submarine  war.  That  signal  refers  to  a  U-boat,  not 
to  any  of  the  craft  playing  in  our  little  game/  He  paused  for  a 
moment  as  a  detonation  of  terrific  force  rumbled  distantly,  and 
a  shock  like  that  of  a  blow  from  a  mighty  wave  shook  the  ship 
from  bow  to  stern,  and  then  resumed  with  a  grim  smile  :  '  But  if 
that  charge  came  anywhere  near  her,  by  this  time  she  probably 
represents — well,  a  tired  lily  folding  up  and  going  to  sleep  for  the 
night  would  probably  be  about  as  near  it  as  anything  in  Nature.' 

Eight  or  ten  times,  with  short  intervals  between,  those  thunder- 
ous under-sea  detonations — each  followed  by  its  own  shuddering 
jar — came  over  and  through  the  water  to  us.  Whitish  perpen- 
dicular bars,  dimly  guessed  in  the  mist,  revealed  what  might  have 
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been  high  tossed  foam-geysers  four  or  five  miles  away,  but  it  was 
almost  inconceivable  that  explosions  at  that  distance  could  reach 
us  with  such  staggering  force.  Indeed,  I  have  since  talked  with 
officers  from  a  number  of  different  squadrons — seasoned  veterans 
of  many  big-gun  battles,  all  of  them — who,  experiencing  the 
shocks  from  'tween  decks,  felt  certain  that  their  own  ships  had 
been  mined  or  torpedoed. 

While  the  muffled  booms  of  the  depth-charges  were  still  sound- 
ing we  saw  one  of  the  '  enemy  '  ships — apparently  a  battleship  of 
the  '  Queen  Elizabeth  '  class — which  had  been  manoeuvring  for 
a  position  from  which  she  could  deliver  an  effective  '  broadside  ' 
at  us,  suddenly  alter  course  eight  points  to  port  and  head  directly 
away  at  right  angles  to  our  extended  line.  As  the  raking  this 
would  have  exposed  her  to  was  about  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
she  would  have  risked  had  she  been  still  playing  the  '  make-believe  ' 
battle,  it  hardly  needed  the  far-borne  and  faint  but  still  unmis- 
takable shriek  of  a  syren  to  tell  us  there  was  another  game  afoot. 
Presently  she  altered  back  to  her  original  course,  and  all  we  ever 
heard  of  what  happened  was  a  signal,  received  shortly  afterwards, 
saying  that  the  Valiant  had  attempted  to  ram  the  periscope  of 
a  hostile  submarine. 

From  first  to  last  this  little  by-play  had  taken  but  a  very  few 
minutes,  and,  absorbed  in  the  drama  being  played  out  on  the 
fringes  of  the  mist  curtain,  I  quite  neglected  to  take  account  of 
what  was  going  on  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  When  I  looked 
again  the  disposition  of  the  units  of  the  Grand  Fleet — both  battle- 
ships and  screening  destroyers — had  completely  altered.  The 
battle  formation  had  melted  as  by  magic  into  one  which  offered 
the  maximum  of  protection  against  submarine  attack.  Soon  we 
went  down  to  lunch,  where  the  only  allusion  I  recall  being  made 
to  the  episode  was  something  Admiral  Sturdee  said  about  how 
discouraging  it  must  have  been  to  the  U-boat  skipper  to  bob  up 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  then  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  fire  a  single  torpedo.  In  the  afternoon  we  crept 
upon  the  '  skeleton '  fleet  of  the  '  enemy '  in  the  mist  and  gave 
it  the  trouncing  the  U-boats  were  responsible  for  our  failing  to 
complete  in  the  morning.  The  next  day  the  Grand  Fleet  was 
lying  quietly  at  its  anchorage. 
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A    TALE   OF  THE   EXODUS. 
BY  H.   RIDER  HAGGARD. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE    DEATH     OF     PHARAOH. 

IT  was  the  appointed  day  and  hour.  By  command  of  the  Prince 
1  drove  with  him  to  the  palace  of  Pharaoh,  whither  her  Highness 
the  Princess  refused  to  be  his  companion,  and  for  the  first  time 
we  talked  together  of  that  which  had  passed  in  the  temple. 

'  Have  you  seen  the  lady  Merapi  ? '  he  asked  of  me. 

I  answered  No,  as  1  was  told  that  she  was  sick  within  her  house 
and  lay  abed  suffering  from  weariness,  or  I  knew  not  what. 

'  She  does  well  to  keep  there/  said  Seti,  '  for  I  think  that  if 
she  came  out  those  priests  would  murder  her  if  they  could.  Also 
there  are  others/  and  he  glanced  back  at  the  chariot  that  bore 
Userti  in  state.  '  Say,  Ana,  can  you  interpret  all  this  matter  ? ' 

'  Not  I,  Prince.  I  thought  that  perhaps  your  Highness,  the 
high-priest  of  Amon,  could  give  me  light/ 

'  The  high-priest  of  Amon  wanders  in  thick  darkness.  Ki  and 
the  rest  swear  that  this  Israelite  is  a  sorceress  who  has  outmatched 
their  magic,  but  to  me  it  seems  more  simple  to  believe  that  what 
she  says  is  true  ;  that  her  god  is  greater  than  Amon/ 

'  And  if  this  be  so,  Prince,  what  are  we  to  do  who  are  sworn 
to  the  gods  of  Egypt  ? ' 

'  Bow  our  heads  and  fall  with  them,  I  suppose,  Ana,  since  hoi 
will  not  suffer  us  to  desert  them/ 

'  Even  if  they  be  false,  Prince  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  false,  Ana,  though  mayhap  they 
be  less  true.  At  least  they  are  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  and  we 
are  Egyptians/  He  paused  and  glanced  at  the  crowded  streets, 
then  added,  '  See,  when  1  passed  this  way  three  days  ago  I 
received  with  shouts  of  welcome  by  the  people.  Now  they 
silent,  every  one/ 

'  Perhaps  they  have  heard  of  what  passed  in  the  temple/ 
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'  Doubtless,  but  it  is  not  that  which  troubles  them  who  think 
that  the  gods  can  guard  themselves.  They  have  heard  also  that 
I  would  befriend  the  Hebrews  whom  they  hate,  and  therefore 
they  begin  to  hate  me.  Why  should  I  complain  when  Pharaoh 
shows  them  the  way  ? ' 

'  Prince/  I  whispered,  '  what  will  you  say  to  Pharaoh  ?  * 

'  That  depends  on  what  Pharaoh  says  to  me.  Ana,  if  I  will 
not  desert  our  gods  because  they  seem  to  be  the  weaker,  though  it 
should  prove  to  my  advantage,  do  you  think  that  I  would  desert 
these  Hebrews  because  they  seem  to  be  the  weaker,  even  to  gain 
a  throne  ? ' 

'  There  greatness  speaks/  1  murmured,  and  as  we  descended 
from  the  chariot  he  thanked  me  with  a  look. 

We  passed  through  the  great  hall  to  that  same  chamber  where 
Pharaoh  had  given  me  the  chain  of  gold.  Already  he  was  there 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  chamber  and  wearing  on  his  head  the 
double  crown.  About  him  were  gathered  all  those  of  royal  blood 
and  the  great  officers  of  state.  We  made  our  obeisances,  but  of 
these  he  seemed  to  take  no  note.  His  eyes  were  almost  closed, 
and  to  me  he  looked  like  a  man  who  is  very  ill.  The  Princess 
Userti  entered  after  us  and  to  her  he  spoke  some  words  of  welcome, 
giving  her  his  hand  to  kiss.  Then  he. ordered  the  doors  to  be 
closed.  As  he  did  so,  an  officer  of  the  household  entered  and  said 
that  a  messenger  had  come  from  the  Hebrews  who  desired  speech 
with  Pharaoh. 

'  Let  him  enter/  said  Meneptah,  and  presently  he  appeared. 

He  was  a  wild-eyed  man  of  middle  age,  with  long  hair  that 
fell  over  his  sheepskin  robe.  To  me  he  looked  like  a  soothsayer. 
He  stood  before  Pharaoh,  making  no  salutation. 

'  Deliver  your  message  and  be  gone/  said  Nehesi  the  Vizier. 

'  These  are  the  words  of  the  Fathers  of  Israel,  spoken  by  my 
lips/  cried  the  man  in  a  voice  that  rang  all  round  the  vaulted 
chamber.  '  It  has  come  to  our  ears,  0  Pharaoh,  that  the  woman 
Merapi,  daughter  of  Nathan,  who  has  refuged  in  your  city,  she  who 
is  named  Moon  of  Israel,  has  shown  herself  to  be  a  prophetess  of 
power,  one  to  whom  our  God  has  given  strength,  in  that,  standing 
alone  amidst  the  priests  and  magicians  of  Amon  of  the'  Egyptians, 
fihe  took  no  harm  from  their  sorceries  and  was  able  with  the  sword 
of  prayer  to  smite  the  idol  of  Amon  to  the  dust.  We  demand 
that  this  prophetess  be  restored  to  us,  making  oath  on  our  part 
that  she  shall  be  given  over  safely  to  her  betrothed  husband  and 
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that  no  harm  shall  come  to  her  for  any  crimes  or  treasons  she 
may  have  committed  against  her  people/ 

'  As  to  this  matter/  replied  Pharaoh  quietly,  '  make  your  prayer 
to  the  Prince  of  Egypt,  in  whose  household  I  understand  the  woman 
dwells.  If  it  pleases  him  to  surrender  her  who,  I  take  it,  is  a  witch 
or  a  cunning  worker  of  tricks,  to  her  betrothed  and  her  kindred, 
let  him  do  so.  It  is  not  for  Pharaoh  to  judge  of  the  fate  of  private 
slaves/ 

The  man  wheeled  round  and  addressed  Seti,  saying, 

'  You  have  heard,  Son  of  the  King.  Will  you  deliver  up  this 
woman  ? ' 

'  Neither  do  I  promise  to  deliver  her  up  nor  not  to  deliver  her 
up/  answered  Seti,  '  since  the  lady  Merapi  is  no  member  of  my 
household,  nor  have  I  any  authority  over  her.  She  who  saved  my 
life  dwells  within  my  walls  for  safety's  sake.  If  it  pleases  her  to  go, 
she  can  go  ;  if  it  pleases  her  to  remain,  she  can  remain.  When  this 
Court  is  finished  I  give  you  safe-conduct  to  appear  and  in  my 
presence  learn  her  pleasure  from  her  lips.' 

'  You  have  your  answer  ;  now  be  gone/  said  Nehesi. 

'  Nay/  cried  the  man,  '  I  have  more  words  to  speak.  Thus  say 
the  Fathers  of  Israel :  We  know  the  black  counsel  of  your  heart, 
0  Pharaoh.  It  has  been  revealed  to  us  that  it  is  in  your  mind  to 
put  the  Hebrews  to  the  sword,  as  it  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Prince  of 
Egypt  to  save  them  from  the  sword.  Change  that  mind  of  yours, 
0  Pharaoh,  and  swiftly,  lest  death  fall  upon  you  from  heaven 
above.' 

'  Cease  ! '  thundered  Meneptah  in  a  voice  that  stilled  the  mur- 
murs of  the  court.  '  Dog  of  a  Hebrew,  do  you  dare  to  threaten' 
Pharaoh  in  his  own  palace  ?  I  tell  you  that  were  you  not  a  mes- 
senger, and  therefore  according  to  our  ancient  law  safe  till  the  sun 
sets,  you  should  be  hewn  limb  from  limb.  Away  with  him,  and 
if  he  is  found  in  this  city  after  nightfall  let  him  be  slain  I ' 

Then  certain  of  the  councillors  sprang  upon  the  man  and  thrust 
him  forth  roughly.  At  the  door  he  wrenched  himself  free  and 
shouted, 

'  Think  upon  my  words,  Pharaoh,  before  this  sun  has  set.  And 
you,  great  ones  of  Egypt,  think  on  them  also  before  it  appears 
again/ 

They  drove  him  out  with  blows  and  the  doors  were  shut.  Once 
more  Meneptah  began  to  speak,  saying, 

'  Now  that  this  brawler  is  gone,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me, 
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Prince  of  Egypt  ?  Do  you  still  give  me  the  counsel  that  you  -wrote 
in  the  roll  ?  Do  you  still  refuse,  as  heir  to  the  throne,  to  assent  to 
my  decree  that  these  accursed  Hebrews  be  destroyed  with  the 
sword  of  my  justice  ?  ' 

Now  all  turned  their  eyes  on  Seti,  who  thought  a  while,  and 
answered, 

'  Let  Pharaoh  pardon  me,  but  the  counsel  that  I  gave  I  still 
give  ;  the  assent  that  I  refused  I  still  refuse,  because  my  heart  tells 
me  that  so  it  is  right  to  do,  and  so  I  think  will  Egypt  be  saved  from 
many  troubles.' 

When  the  scribes  had  finished  writing  down  these  words  Pharaoh 
asked  again, 

'  Prince  of  Egypt,  if  in  a  day  to  come  you  should  fill  my  place, 
is  it  still  your  intent  4o  let  this  people  of  the  Hebrews  go  unharmed , 
taking  with  them  the  wealth  that  they  have  gathered  here  ?  ' 
'  Let  Pharaoh  pardon  me,  that  is  still  my  intent.' 
Now  at  these  fateful  words  there  arose  a  sigh  of  astonishment 
from  all  that  heard  them.     Before  it  had  died  away  Pharaoh  had 
turned  to  Userti  and  was  asking, 

'  Are  these  your  counsel,  your  will,  and  your  intent  also,  0 
Princess  of  Egypt  ?  ' 

'  Let  Pharaoh  hear  me,'  answered  Userti  in  a  cold,  clear  voice, 
'  they  are  not.  In  this  great  matter  my  lord  the  Prince  walks  one 
road  and  I  walk  another.  My  counsel,  will,  and  intent  are  those 
of  Pharaoh.' 

'  Seti  my  son,'  said  Meneptah,  more  kindly  than  I  had  ever 
heard  him  speak  before,  '  for  the  last  time,  not  as  your  king  but 
as  your  father,  I  pray  you  to  consider.    Eemember  that  as  it  lies 
in  your  power,  being  of  full  age  and  having  been  joined  with  me 
in  many  matters  of  government,  to  refuse  your  assent  to  a  great 
act  of  state,  so  it  lies  in  my  power  with  the  assent  of  the  high-priests 
.and  of  my  ministers  to  remove  you  from  my  path.    Seti,  I  can 
disinherit  you  and  set  another  in  your  place,  and  if  you  persist,  that 
and  no  less  I  shall  do.    Consider,  therefore,  my  son.' 
In  the  midst  of  an  intense  silence,  Seti  answered, 
'  I  have  considered,  0  my  Father,  and  whatever  be  the  cost  to 
me  I  cannot  go  back  upon  my  words.' 
Then  Pharaoh  rose  and  cried, 

'  Take  note  all  you  assembled  here,  and  let  it  be  proclaimed  to 
the  people  of  Egypt  without  the  gates,  that  they  take  note  also, 
that  I  depose  Seti  my  son  from  his  place  as  Prince  of  Egypt  and 
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declare  that  lie  is  removed  from  the  succession  to  the  double  crown. 
Take  note  that  my  daughter  Userti,  Princess  of  Egypt,  wife  of  the 
Prince  Seti,  I  do  not  depose.  Whatever  rights  and  heritages  are 
hers  as  heiress  of  Egypt  let  those  rights  and  heritages  remain  to  her, 
and  if  a  child  be  born  of  her  and  Prince  Seti,  who  lives,  let  that 
child  be  heir  to  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Take  note  that,  if  no  such 
child  is  born  or  until  it  is  born,  I  name  my  nephew,  the  Count 
Amenmeses,  son  of  my  brother,  the  royal  Khaemuas,  now  gathered 
to  Osiris,  to  fill  the  throne  of  Egypt  when  I  am  no  more.  Come 
hither,  Count  Amenmeses.' 

He  advanced  and  stood  before  him.  Then  Pharaoh  lifted  from 
his  head  the  double  crown  he  wore  and  for  a  moment  set  it  on 
the  brow  of  Amenmeses,  saying  as  he  replaced  it  on  his  own 
head, 

'  By  this  act  and  token  do  I  name  and  constitute  you,  Amen- 
meses, to  be  Royal  Prince  of  Egypt  in  place  of  my  son,  Prince  Seti, 
deposed.  Withdraw,  Royal  Prince  of  Egypt.  I  have  spoken/ 

'  Life  I  Blood  !  Strength  ! '  cried  all  the  company  bowing 
before  Pharaoh,  all  save  the  Prince  Seti,  who  neither  bowed  nor 
stirred.  Only  he  cried, 

'  And  I  have  heard.  Will  Pharaoh  be  pleased  to  declare 
whether  with  my  royal  heritage  he  takes  my  life  ?  If  so,  let  it  be 
here  and  now.  My  cousin  Amenmeses  wears  a  sword/ 

'  Nay,  Son,'  answered  Meneptah  sadly,  '  your  life  is  left  to  you 
and  with  it  all  your  private  rank  and  your  possessions  whatsoever 
and  wherever  they  may  be/ 

'Let  Pharaoh's  will  be  done/  replied  Seti  indifferently,  'in 
this  as  in  all  things.  Pharaoh  spares  my  life  until  such  time  as 
Amenmeses  his  successor  shall  fill  his  place,  when  it  will  be  taken/ 

Meneptah  started  ;  this  thought  was  new  to  him. 

'Stand  forth,  Amenmeses/ he  cried,  'and  swear  now  the  three- 
fold oath  that  may  not  be  broken.     Swear  by  Amon,  by  Ptal 
and  by  Osiris,  god  of  death,  that  never  will  you  attempt  to 
the  Prince  Seti,  your  cousin,  either  in  body  or  in  such  state 
prerogative  as  remain  to  him.    Let  Roi,  the  head-priest  of  Amoi 
administer  the  oath  now  before  us  all/ 

So  Roi  spoke  the  oath  in  the  ancient  form,  which  was  terribl 
even  to  hear,  and  Amenmeses,  unwillingly  enough  as  I  thought 
repeated  it  after  him,  adding,  however,  these  words  at  the 
'  All  these  things  I  swear  and  all  these  penalties  in  this  world 
the  world  to  be  I  invoke  upon  my  head,  provided  only  that  whe 
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the  time  comes  the  Prince  Seti  leaves  me  in  peace  upon  the  throne 
which  it  has  pleased  Pharaoh  to  decree  to  me.' 

Now  some  there  murmured  that  this  was  not  enough,  since 
in  their  hearts  there  were  few  who  did  not  love  Seti  and  grieve 
to  see  him  thus  stripped  of  his  royal  heritage  because  his  judgment 
differed  from  that  of  Pharaoh  over  a  matter  of  State  policy.  But 
Seti  only  laughed  and  said  scornfully, 

'  Let  be,  for  of  what  value  are  such  oaths  ?  Pharaoh  on  the 
throne  is  above  all  oaths  who  must  make  answer  to  the  gods  only 
and  from  the  hearts  of  some  the  gods  are  far  away.  Let  Amenmeses 
not  fear  that  I  shall  quarrel  with  him  over  this  matter  of  a  crown, 
I  who  in  truth  have  never  longed  for  the  pomp  and  cares  of  royalty 
and  who,  deprived  of  these,  still  possess  all  that  I  can  desire.  I 
go  my  way  henceforward  as  one  of  many,  a  noble  of  Egypt — no 
more,  and  if  in  a  day  to  come  it  pleases  the  Pharaoh  to  be  to  shorten 
my  wanderings,  I  am  not  sure  that  even  then  I  shall  grieve  so  very 
much,  who  am  content  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  gods,  as  in 
the  end  he  must  do  also.  Yet,  Pharaoh  my  father,  before  we  part 
I  ask  leave  to  speak  the  thoughts  that  rise  in  me.' 

'  Say  on,'  muttered  Meneptah. 

'  Pharaoh,  having  your  leave,  I  tell  you  that  I  think  you  have 
done  a  very  evil  work  this  day,  one  that  is  unpleasing  to  those 
Powers  which  rule  the  world,  whoever  and  whatsoever  they  may 
be,  one  too  that  will  bring  upon  Egypt  sorrows  countless  as  the 
sand.  I  believe  that  these  Hebrews  whom  you  unjustly  seek  to 
slay  worship  a  god  as  great  or  greater  than  our  own,  and  that 
they  and  he  will  triumph  over  Egypt.  I  believe  that  the  mighty 
heritage  which  you  have  taken  from  me  will  bring  neither  joy  nor 
honour  to  him  by  whom  it  has  been  received/ 

Here  Amenmeses  started  forward,  but  Meneptah  held  up  his 
hand,  and  he  was  silent. 

'  1  believe,  Pharaoh — alas  !  that  I  must  say  it — that  your  days 
on  earth  are  few  and  that  for  the  last  time  we  look  on  each  other 
living.  Farewell,  Pharaoh  my  father,  whom  still  I  love  mayhap 
more  in  this  hour  of  parting  than  ever  I  did  before.  Farewell, 
Amenmeses,  Prince  of  Egypt.  Take  from  me  this  ornament  which 
henceforth  should  be  worn  by  you  only,'  and  lifting  from  his  head- 
dress that  royal  circlet  which  marks  the  heir  to  the  throne  he  held 
it  to  Amenmeses,  who  took  it  and,  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  set  it 
on  his  brow. 

'  Farewell,  lords  and  councillors  ;  it  is  my  hope  that  in  yonder 
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prince  you  will  find  a  master  more  to  your  liking  than  ever  I 
could  have  been.  Come,  Ana,  my  friend,  if  it  still  pleases  you  to 
cling  to  me  for  a  little  while,  now  that  I  have  nothing  left  to  give.' 
For  a  few  moments  he  stood  still  looking  very  earnestly  at  his 
father,  who  looked  back  at  him  with  tears  in  his  deep-set,  faded 


Then,  though  whether  this  was  by  chance  I  cannot  say,  taking 
no  note  of  the  Princess  Userti,  who  gazed  at  him  perplexed  and 
wrathful,  Seti  drew  himself  up  and  cried  in  the  ancient  form, 

'  Life  !  Blood  !  Strength  I  Pharaoh  !  Pharaoh  !  Pharaoh  ! ' 
and  bowed  almost  to  the  ground. 

Meneptah  heard.  Muttering  beneath  his  breath, '  Oh  !  Seti,  my 
son,  my  most  beloved  son  ! '  he  stretched  out  his  arms  as  though 
to  call  him  back  or  perhaps  to  clasp  him.  As  he  did  so  I  saw  his 
face  change.  Next  instant  he  fell  forward  to  the  ground  and  there 
lay  still.  All  the  company  stood  struck  with  horror,  only  the  royal 
physician  ran  to  him,  while  Roi  and  others  who  were  priests  began 
to  mutter  prayers. 

*  Has  the  good  god  been  gathered  to  Osiris  ?  '  asked  Amen- 
meses  presently  in  a  hoarse  voice,  '  because  if  it  be  so,  I  am 
Pharaoh.' 

'  Nay,  Amenmeses,'  exclaimed  Userti,  '  the  decrees  have  not 
yet  been  sealed  or  promulgated.  They  have  neither  strength  nor 
weight.' 

Before  he  could  answer  the  physician  cried, 

'  Peace !  Pharaoh  still  lives,  his  heart  beats.  This  is  but  a 
fit  which  may  pass.  Begone,  every  one,  he  must  have  quiet.' 

So  we  went,  but  first  Seti  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  father  on 
the  brow. 

An  hour  later  the  Princess  Userti  broke  into  the  room  of  his 
palace  where  the  Prince  and  I  were  talking. 

'  Seti,'  she  said,  '  Pharaoh  still  lives,  but  the  physicians  say 

he  will  be  dead  by  dawn.    There  is  yet  time.    Here  I  have  a  writing, 

'  sealed  with  his  signet  and  witnessed,  wherein  he  recalls  all  that 

he  decreed  in  the  "Court  to-day,  and  declares  you,  his  son,  to  be  the 

true  and  only  heir  of  the  throne  of  Egypt.' 

'  Is  it  so,  wife  ?  Tell  me  now  how  did  a  dying  man  in  a 
swoon  command  and  seal  this  writing  ?  '  and  he  touched  the  scroll 
she  held  in  her  hand. 

'  He  recovered  for  a  little  while,  Nehesi  will  tell  you  how,'  she 
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replied,  looking  him  in  the  face  with  cold  eyes.  Then  before  he 
could  speak,  she  added  '  Waste  no  more  breath  in  questions,  but 
act  and  at  once.  The  General  of  the  guards  waits  below ;  he  is 
your  faithful  servant.  Through  him  I  have  promised  a  gift  to 
every  soldier  on  the  day  that  you  are  crowned.  Nehesi  and  most 
of  the  officers  are  on  our  side.  Only  the  priests  are  against  us 
because  of  that  Hebrew  witch  whom  you  shelter,  and  of  her  tribe 
whom  you  befriend  ;  but  they  have  not  had  time  to  stir  up  the 
people  nor  will  they  attempt  revolt.  Act,  Seti,  act,  for  none  will 
move  without  your  express  command.  Moreover,  no  question  will 
be  raised  afterwards,  since  from  Thebes  to  the  sea  and  through- 
out the  world  you  are  known  to  be  the  heir  of  Egypt.' 

'  What  would  you  have  me  do,  wife  ?  '  asked  Seti,  when  she 
paused  for  lack  of  breath. 

'  Cannot  you  guess  ?  Must  I  put  statecraft  into  your  head 
as  well  as  a  sword  into  your  hand  ?  Why,  that  scribe  of  yours,  who 
follows  your  heels  like  a  favoured  dog,  would  be  more  apt  a  pupil. 
Hearken  then.  Amenmeses  has  sent  out  to  gather  strength,  but 
as  yet  there  are  not  fifty  men  about  him  whom  he  can  trust/  She 
leant  forward  and  whispered  fiercely,  'Kill  the  traitor  Amen- 
meses— all  will  hold  it  a  righteous  act,  and  the  General  waits  your 
word.  Shall  I  summon  him  ? ' 

'  I  think  not/  answered  Seti.  '  Because  Pharaoh,  as  he  has  a 
right  to  do,  is  pleased  to  name  a  certain  man  of  royal  blood  to 
succeed  him,  how  does  this  make  that  man  a  traitor  to  Pharaoh 
who  still  lives  ?  But,  traitor  or  none,  I  will  not  murder  my  cousin 
Amenmeses/ 

'  Then  he  will  murder  you/ 

'  Maybe.  That  is  a  matter  between  him  and  the  gods  which 
I  leave  them  to  settle.  The  oath  he  swore  to-day  is  not  one  to  be 
lightly  broken.  But  whether  he  breaks  it  or  not,  I  also  swore  an 
oath,  at  least  in  my  heart,  namely  that  I  would  not  attempt  to 
dispute  the  will  of  Pharaoh,  whom,  after  all,  I  love  as  my  father 
and  honour  as  my  king,  Pharaoh  who  still  lives  and  may,  as  I  hope, 
recover..  What  should  I  say  to  him  if  he  recovered  or,  at  the 
worst,  when  at  last  we  meet  elsewhere  ? ' 

'  Pharaoh  never  will  recover ;  I  have  spoken  to  the  physician 
and  he  told  me  so.  Already  they  pierce  his  skull  to  let  out  the  evil 
spirit  of  sickness,  after  which  none  of  our  family  have  lived  for 
very  long.' 

'  Because,  as  I  hold,  thereby,  whatever  priests  and  physicians 
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may  say,  they  let  in  the  good  spirit  of  death.  Ana,  I  pray  you 
if  I ' 

'  Man/  she  broke  in,  striking  her  hand  upon  the  table  by  which 
she  stood.  '  do  you  understand  that  while  you  muse  and  moralise 
your  crown  is  passing  from  you  ? ' 

'  It  has  already  passed,  Lady.  Did  you  not  see  me  give  it  to 
Amemneses  ? ' 

'  Do  you  understand  that  you  who  should  be  the  greatest  king 
in  all  the  world — in  some  few  hours,  if  indeed  you  are  allowed  to 
live,  will  be  nothing  but  a  private  citizen  of  Egypt,  one  at  whom 
the  very  beggars  may  spit  and  take  no  harm  ?  ' 

'  Surely,  Wife.  Moreover,  there  is  little  virtue  in  what  I  do , 
since  on  the  whole  I  prefer  that  prospect  and  am  willing  to  take 
the  risk  of  being  hurried  from  an  evil  world.  Hearken/  he  added, 
with  a  change  of  tone  and  gesture.  '  You  think  me  a  fool  and  a 
weakling ;  a  dreamer  also,  you,  the  clear-eyed,  hard-brained 
stateswoman  who  look  to  the  glittering  gain  of  the  moment  for 
which  you  are  ready  to  pay  in  blood,  and  guess  nothing  of  what  lies 
beyond.  I  am  none  of  these  things,  except,  perchance,  the  last. 
I  am  only  a  man  who  strives  to  be  just  and  to  do  right,  as  right 
seems  to  me,  and  if  1  dream,  it  is  of  good,  not  evil,  as  I  understand 
good  and  evil.  You  are  sure  that  this  dreaming  of  mine  will  lead 
me  to  worldly  loss  and  shame.  Even  of  that  /  am  not  sure.  The 
thought  comes  to  me  that  it  may  lead  me  to  those  very  baubles  on 
which  you  set  your  heart,  but  by  a  path  strewn  with  spices  and 
with  flowers,  not  by  one  paved  with^the  bones  of  men  and  reeking 
of  their  gore.  Crowns  that  are  bought  with  the  promise  of  blood 
and  held  with  cruelty  are  apt  to  be  lost  in  blood,  Userti/ 

She  waved  her  hand.  '  I  pray  you  keep  the  rest,  Seti,  till  I 
have  more  time  to  listen.  Moreover,  if  I  need  prophecies,  I  think 
it  better  to  turn  to  Ki  and  those  who  make  them  their  life-study. 
For  me  this  is  a  day  of  deeds,  not  dreams,  and  since  you  refuse  my 
help,  and  behave  as  a  sick  girl  lost  in  fancies,  I  must  see  to  myself. 
As  while  you  live  I  cannot  reign  alone  or  wage  war  in  my  own  name 
only,  I  go  to  make  terms  with  Amenmeses,  who  will  pay  me  high 
for  peace/ 

'  You  go,  and  do  you  return,  Userti  ? ' 

She  drew  herself  to  her  full  height,  looking  very  royal,  and 
answered  slowly, 

'  I  do  not  return.  I,  the  Princess  of  Egypt,  cannot  live  as  the 
wife  of  a  common  man  who  falls  from  a  throne  to  set  himself  upon 
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the  earth,  and  smears  his  own  brow  with  mud  for  an  uraeus  crown. 
When  your  prophecies  come  true,  Seti,  and  you  crawl  from  your 
dust,  then  perhaps  we  may  speak  again/ 

'  Aye,  Userti,  but  the  question  is,  what  shall  we  say  ? ' 

'  Meanwhile/  she  added,  as  she  turned,  '  I  leave  you  to  your 
chosen  counsellors — yonder  scribe,  whom  foolishness,  not  wisdom, 
has  whitened  before  his  time,  and  perchance  the  Hebrew  sorceress, 
who  can  give  you  moonbeams  to  drink  from  those  false  lips  of  hers. 
Farewell,  Seti,  once  a  prince  and  my  husband/ 

'  Farewell,  Userti,  who,  I  fear,  must  still  remain  my  sister/ 

Then  he  watched  her  go,  and  turning  to  me,  said, 

'  To-day,  Ana,  I  have  lost  both  a  crown  and  a  wife,  yet  strange 
to  tell  I  do  not  know  which  of  these  calamities  grieves  me  least. 
Yet  it  is  time  that  fortune  turned.  Or  mayhap  all  the  evils  are 
not  done.  Would  you  not  go  also,  Ana  ?  Although  she  gibes  at 
you  in  her  anger,  the  Princess  thinks  well  of  you,  and  would  keep 
you  in  her  service.  Remember,  whoever  falls  in  Egypt,  she  will 
be  great  till  the  last/ 

'  Oh  !  Prince/  I  answered,  '  have  I  not  borne  enough  to-day 
that  you  must  add  insult  to  my  load,  you  with  whom  I  broke  the 
cup  and  swore  the  oath  ? ' 

'  What !  '  he  laughed. '  Is  thereone  left  in  Egypt  who  remembers 
oaths  to  his|  own  loss  ?  I  thank  you,  Ana/  and  taking  my  hand 
he  pressed  it. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  old  Pambasa  entered, 
saying, 

'  The  Hebrew  woman,  Merapi,  would  see  you  ;  also  two  Hebrew 
men/ 

'  Admit  them/  said  Seti.  '  Note,  Ana,  how  yonder  old  time- 
server  turns  his  face  from  the  setting  sun.  This  morning  even  it 
would  have  been  "  to  see  your  Highness,"  uttered  with  bows  so  low 
that  his  beard  swept  the  floor.  Now  it  is  "to  see  you  "  and  not 
so  much  as  an  inclination  of  the  head  in  common  courtesy.  This, 
moreover,  from  one  who  has  robbed  me  year  by  year  and  grown 
fat  on  bribes.  It  is  the  first  of  many  bitter  lessons,  or  rather  the 
second — that  of  her  Highness  was  the  first ;  I  pray  that  I  may  learn 
them  with  humility/ 

While  he  mused  thus  and,  having  no  comfort  to  offer,  I  listened 
sad  at  heart,  Merapi  entered,  and  a  moment  after  her  the  wild-eyed 
messenger  whom  we  had  seen  in  Pharaoh's  Court,  and  her  uncle 
Jabez  the  cunning  merchant.  She  bowed  low  to  Seti,  and  smiled 
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at  me.    Then  the  other  two  appeared,  and  with  small  salutation 
the  messenger  began  to  speak. 

'  You  know  my  demand,  Prince,'  he  said.  '  It  is  that  this 
woman  should  be  returned  to  her  people.  Jabez,  her  uncle,  will 
lead  her  away.' 

'And  you   know   my   answer,  Israelite,'   answered  Seti.    'It 
is  that  I  have  no  power  over  the  coming  or  the  going  of  the  lady 
Merapi,  or  at  least  wish  to  claim  none.    Address  yourself  to  her.' 
'  What  is  it  you  wish  with  me,  Priest  ?  '  asked  Merapi  quickly. 
'  That  you  should  return  to  the  town  of  Goshen ,  daughter 
of  Nathan.    Have  you  no  ears  to  hear  ? ' 

'  I  hear,  but  if  I  return,  what  will  you  of  nie  ?  ' 
'  That  you  who  have  proved  yourself  a  prophetess  by  your  deeds 
in  yonder  temple  should  dedicate  your  powers  to  the  service  of 
your  people,  receiving  in  return  full  forgiveness  for  the  evils  you 
have  wrought  against  them,  which  we  swear  to  you  in  the  name  of 
God.' 

'  I  am  no  prophetess,  and  I  have  wrought  no  evils  against  my 
people,  Priest.  I  have  only  saved  them  from  the  evil  of  murdering 
one  who  has  shown  himself  their  friend,  even  as  I  hear  to  the 
laying  down  of  his  crown  for  their  sake.' 

'  That  is  for  the  Fathers  of  Israel  and  not  for  you  to  judge, 
woman.  Your  answer  ? ' 

'  It  is  neither  for  them  nor  for  me,  but  for  God  only.'  She 
paused,  then  added  '  Is  this  all  you  ask  of  me  ? ' 

'  It  is  all  the  Fathers  ask,  but  Laban  asks  his  affianced  wife.' 
'  And  am  I  to  be  given  in  marriage  to — this  assassin  ?  ' 
'  Without  doubt  you  are  to  be  given  to  this  brave  soldier,  being 
already  his.' 

'  And  if  I  refuse  ? ' 

'  Then,  Daughter  of  Nathan,  it  is  my  part  to  curse  you  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  to  declare  you  cut  off  and  outcast  from  the 
people  of  God.  It  is  my  part  to  announce  to  you  further  that 
your  life  is  forfeit,  and  that  any  Hebrew  may  kill  you  when  and 
how  he  can,  and  take  no  blame.' 

Merapi  paled  a  little,  then,  turning  to  Jabez,  asked, 
'  You  have  heard,  my  uncle.    What  say  you  ?  ' 
Jabez  looked  round  shiftily,  and  said  in  his  unctuous  voice, 
'  My  niece,  surely  you  must  obey  the  commands  of  the  Elders 
of  Israel  who  speak  the  will  of  Heaven,  as  you  obeyed  them  when 
you  matched  yourself  against  the  might  of  Amon.' 
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*  You  gave  me  a  different  counsel  yesterday,  my  uncle.  Then 
you  said  I  had  better  bide  where  I  was.' 

The  messenger  turned  and  glared  at  him. 

'  There  is  a  great  difference  between  yesterday  and  to-day,'  went 
on  Jabez  hurriedly.  '  Yesterday  you  were  protected  by  one  who 
would  soon  be  Pharaoh,  and  might  have  been  able  to  move  his 
mind  in  favour  of  your  folk.  To-day  his  greatness  is  stripped  from 
him,  and  his  will  has  no  more  weight  in  Egypt.  A  dead  lion  is 
not  to  be  feared,  my  niece.' 

Seti  smiled  at  this  insult,  but  Herapi's  face,  like  my  own,  grew 
red,  as  though  with  anger. 

'  Sleeping  lions  have  been  taken  for  dead  ere  now,  my  uncle, 
as  those  who  would  spurn  them  have  discovered  to  their  cost. 
Prince  Seti,  have  you  no  word  to  help  me  in  this  strait  ?  * 

'  What  is  the  strait,  Lady  ?  If  you  wish  to  go  to  your  people 
and — to  Laban,  who,  1  understand,  is  recovered  from  his  hurts, 
there  is  naught  between  you  and  me  save  my  gratitude  to  you 
which  gives  me  the  right  to  say  you  shall  not  go.  If,  however,  you 
wish  to  stay,  then  perhaps  I  am  still  not  so  powerless  to  shield  or 
smite  as  this  worthy  Jabez  thinks,  who  still  remain  the  greatest 
lord  in  Egypt  and  one  with  those  that  love  him.  Therefore  should 
you  desire  to  remain,  I  think  that  you  may  do  so  unmolested  of 
any,  and  least  of  all  by  that  friend  in  whose  shadow  it  pleases  you 
to  sojourn/ 

'  Those  are  very  gentle  words/  murmured  Merapi,  '  words  that 
-few  would  speak  to  a  maid  from  whom  naught  is  asked  and  who 
has  naught  to  give/ 

'  A  truce  to  this  talk/  snarled  the  messenger.  '  Do  you  obey 
or  do  you  rebel  ?  Your  answer/ 

She  turned  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  saying, 

'  I  do  not  return  to  Goshen  and  to  Laban,  of  whose  sword  I 
have  seen  enough/ 

'  Mayhap  you  will  see  more  of  it  before  all  is  done.  For  the 
last  time,  think  ere  the  curse  of  your  God  and  your  people  falls  upon 
you,  and  after  it,  death.  For  fall  I  say  it  shall,  I  who,  as  Pharaoh 
knows  to-day,  am  no  false  prophet,  and  as  that  Prince  knows 
also/ 

'  I  do  not  think  that  my  God,  who  sees  the  hearts  of  those  that 
he  has  made,  will  avenge  himself  upon  a  woman  because  she  refuses 
to  be  wedded  to  a  murderer  whom  of  her  own  will  she  never  chose, 
which,  Priest,  is  the  fate  you  offer  me.  Therefore  I  am  content 
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to  leave  judgment  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Judge  of  all.    For  the 
rest  I  defy  you  and  your  commands.    If  I  must  be  slaughtered, 
let  me  die,  but  at  least  let  me  die  mistress  of  myself  and  free,  who 
am  no  man's  love,  or  wife,  or  slave/ 
'  Well  spoken  ! '  whispered  Seti  to  me. 

Then  this  priest  became  terrible.  Waving  his  arms  and  rolling 
his  wild  eyes,  he  poured  out  some  hideous  curse  upon  the  head  of 
this  poor  maid,  much  of  which,  as  it  was  spoken  rapidly  in  an 
ancient  form  of  Hebrew,  we  did  not  understand.  He  cursed  her 
living,  dying,  and  after  death.  He  cursed  her  in  her  love  and  hate, 
wedded  or  alone.  He  cursed  her  in  child-bearing  for  in  barrenness, 
and  he  cursed  her  children  after  her  to  all  generations.  Lastly,  he 
declared  her  cut  off  from  and  rejected  by  the  God  she  worshipped, 
and  sentenced  her  to  death  at  the  hands  of  any  who  could  slay  her. 
So  horrible  was  that  curse  that  she  shrank  away  from  him,  while 
Jabez  crouched  upon  the  ground  hiding  his  eyes  with  his  hands, 
and  even  1  felt  my  blood  turn  cold. 

At  length  he  paused,  foaming  at  the  lips.  Then,  suddenly 
shouting  '  After  judgment,  doom ! '  he  drew  a  knife  from  his  robe 
and  sprang  at  her. 

She  fled  behind  us.  He  followed,  but  Seti,  crying  '  Ah,  I 
thought  it/  leapt  between  them,  as  he  did  so  drawing  the  iron 
sword  which  he  wore  with  his  ceremonial  dress.  At  him  he  sprang 
and  the  next  thing  1  saw  was  the  red  point  of  the  sword  standing 
out  beyond  the  priest's  shoulders. 
'  Down  he  fell,  babbling, 

'  Is  this  how  you  show  your  love  for  Israel,  Prince  ? ' 

'  It  is  how  I  show  my  hate  of  murderers/  answered  Seti. 

Then  the  man  died. 

'  Oh  ! '  cried  Merapi  wringing  her  hands,  '  once  more  I  have 
caused  Hebrew  blood  to  flow  and  now  all  this  curse  will  fall  on 
me/ 

'  Nay,  on  me,  Lady,  if  there  is  anything  in  curses,  which  I  doubt, 
for  this  deed  was  mine,  and  at  the  worst  yonder  mad  brute's  knife 
did  not  fall  on  you/ 

'  Yes,  life  is  left  if  only  for  a  little  while.  Had  it  not  been  for 
you,  Prince,  by  now,  I '  and  she  shuddered. 

'  And  had  it  not  been  for  you,  Moon  of  Israel,  by  now  I — 
and  he  smiled,  adding  '  Surely  Fate  weaves  a  strange  web   round 
you  and  me.    First  you  save  me  from  the  sword ;    then  I  save 
you.     I  think,  Lady,  that  in  the  end  we  ought  to  die  together  and 
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give  Ana  here  stuff  for  the  best  of  all  his  stories.    Friend  Jabez/ 
he  went  on  to  the  Israelite,  who  was  still  crouching  in  the  corner 
with  the  eyes  starting  from  his  head,  '  get  you  back  to  your  gentle- 
hearted  people  and  make  it  clear  to  them  why  the  lady  Merapi 
cannot  companion  you,  taking  with  you  that  carrion  to  prove 
your  tale.    Tell  them  that  if  they  send  more  men  to  molest  your 
niece  a  like  fate  awaits  them,  but  that  now  as  before  I  do  not  turn 
,  my  back  upon  them  because  of  the  deeds  of  a  few  madmen  or  evil- 
t  doers,  as  I  have  given  them  proof  to-day.    Ana,  make  ready,  since 
soon  I  leave  for  Memphis,     See  that  the  lady  Merapi,  who  will 
;  travel  alone,  has  fit  escort  for  her  journey,  that  is  if  it  pleases  her 
to  depart  from  Tanis/ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    CROWNING    OF    AMENMESES. 

Now,  notwithstanding  all  the  woes  that  fell  on  Egypt  and  a  certain 
secret  sorrow  of  my  own,  began  the  happiest  of  the  days  which  the 
gods  have  given  me.  We  went  to  Mennefer  or  Memphis,  the 
white-walled  city  where  I  was  born,  the  city  that  I  loved.  Now 
no  longer  did  I  dwell  in  a  little  house  near  to  the  enclosure  of  the 
temple  of  Ptah,  which  is  vaster  and  more  splendid  than  all  those  of 
Thebes  or  Tanis.  My  home  was  in  the  beautiful  palace  of  Seti, 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother,  the  Great  Royal  Wife. 
It  stood,  and  indeed  still  stands,  on  a  piled-up  mound  without  the 
walls  near  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Neit,  who  always  has  her 
habitation  to  the  north  of  the  wall,  why  I  do  not  know,  because 
even  her  priests  cannot  tell  me.  In  front  of  this  palace,  facing 
to  the  north,  is  a  great  portico,  whereof  the  roof  is  borne  upon  palm- 
headed,  painted  columns  whence  may  be  seen  the  most  lovely 
prospect  in  Egypt,  First  the  gardens,  then  the  palm-groves, 
then  the  cultivated  land,  then  the  broad  and  gentle  Nile  and,  far 
away,  the  desert. 

Here,  then,  we  dwelt,  keeping  small  state  and  almost  unguarded, 
but  in  wealth  and  comfort,  spending  our  time  in  the  library  of  the 
palace,  or  in  those  of  the  temples,  and  when  we  wearied  of  work, 
in  the  lovely  gardens  or,  perchance,  sailing  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
Nile.  The  lady  Merapi  dwelt  there  also,  but  in  a  separate  wing  of 
the  palace,  with  certain  slaves  and  servants  whom  Seti  had  given  to 
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her.  Sometimes  we  met  her  in  the  gardens,  where  it  pleased  her 
to  walk  at  the  same  hours  that  we  did,  namely  before  the  sun  grew 
hot,  or  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  now  and  again  when  the 
moon  shone  at  night.  Then  the  three  of  us  would  talk  together, 
for  Seti  never  sought  her  company  alone  or  within  walls. 

Those  talks  were  very  pleasant.  Moreover  they  grew  more 
frequent  as  time  went  on,  since  Merapi  had  a  thirst  for  learning, 
and  the  Prince  would  bring  her  rolls  to  read  in  a  little  summer- 
house  there  was.  Here  we  would  sit,  or  if  the  heat  was  great,  outside 
beneath  the  shadow  of  two  spreading  trees  that  stretched  above 
the  roof  of  the  little  pleasure-house,  while  Seti  discoursed  of  the 
contents  of  the  rolls  and  instructed  her  in  the  secrets  of  our 
writing.  Sometimes,  too,  I  read  them  stories  of  my  making,  to 
which  it  pleased  them  both  to  listen,  or  so  they  said,  and  I,  in 
my  vanity,  believed.  Also  we  would  talk  of  the  mystery  and  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  fate,  or  of  what 
passed  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  lands. 

Nor  was  Merapi  altogether  lonesome,  seeing  that  there  dwelt 
in  Memphis  certain  ladies  who  had  Hebrew  blood  in  their  veins, 
or  were  born  of  the  Israelites  and  had  married  Egyptians  against 
their  law.    Among  these  she  made  friends,   and  together  they  ! 
worshipped  in  their  own  fashion  with  none  to  say  them  nay,  since  ; 
here  no  priests  were  allowed  to  trouble  them* 

For  our  part  we  held  intercourse  with  as  many  as  we  pleased,  \ 
since  few  forgot  that  Seti  was  by  blood  the  Prince  of  Egypt,  that  \ 
is,  a  man  almost  half  divine,  and  all  were  eager  to  visit  him.  Also  i 
he  was  much  beloved  for  his  own  sake  and  more  particularly  by  i 
the  poor,  whose  wants  it  was  his  delight  to  relieve  to  the  full : 
limit  of  his  wealth.  Thus  it  came  about  that  whenever  he  went  i 
abroad,  although  against  his  will,  he  was  received  with  honours  j 
and  homage  that  were  almost  royal,  for  though  Pharaoh  could  1 
rob  him  of  the  crown  he  could  not  empty  his  veins  of  the  blood  j 
of  kings. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  I  feared  for  his  safety,  since  I  was 
sure  that  through  his  spies  Amenmeses  knew  all  and  would  grow 
jealous  of  a  dethroned  prince  who  was  still  so  much  adored  by 
those  over  whom  of  right  he  should  have  ruled.  I  told  Seti  of 
my  doubts  and  that  when  he  travelled  the  streets  he  should  be 
guarded  by  armed  men.  But  he  only  laughed  and  answered  that, 
as  the  Hebrews  had  failed  to  kill  him,  he  did  not  think  that  any 
others  would  succeed.  Moreover  he  believed  there  were  noEgyptians 
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in  the  land  who  would  lift  a  sword  against  him,  or  put  poison  in  his 
drink,  whoever  bade  them.    Also  he  added  these  words, 

'  The  best  way  to  escape  death  is  to  have  no  fear  of  death,  for 
then  Osiris  shuns  us/ 

Now  I  must  tell  of  the  happenings  at  Tanis.    Pharaoh  Meneptah 

lingered  but  a  few  hours  and  never  found  his  mind  again  before  his 

spirit  flew  to  Heaven.    Then  there  was  great  mourning  in  the  land, 

for,   if  he  was  not  loved,   Meneptah  was  honoured   and  feared. 

Only  among  the  Israelites  there  was  open  rejoicing,  because  he 

had  been  their  enemy  and  their  prophets  had  foretold  that  death 

I   was  near  to  him.     They  gave  it  out  that  he  had  been  smitten  of 

;•  their  god,  which  caused  the  Egyptians  to  hate  them  more  than 

f    ever.    There  was  doubt,  too,  and  bewilderment  in  Egypt,  for  though 

'    his  proclamation  disinheriting  the  Prince  Seti  had  been  published 

abroad,  the  people,  and  especially  those  who  dwelt  in  the  south, 

could  not  understand  why  this  should  have  been  done  over  a  matter 

of  the  shepherd  slaves  who  dwelt  in  Goshen.    Indeed,  had  the 

Prince  but  held  up  his  hand,  tens  of  thousands  would  have  rallied 

to  his  standard.    Yet  this  he  refused  to  do,  which  astonished  all 

the  world,  who  thought  it  marvellous  that  any  man  should  refuse 

a  throne  which  would  have  lifted  him  almost  to  the  level  of  the  gods. 

;    Indeed,  to  avoid  their  importunities  he  had  set  out  at  once  for 

Memphis,  and  there  remained  hidden  away  during  the  period  of 

mourning  for  his    father.    So   it  came  about  that   Amenmeses 

succeeded  with  none  to  say  him  nay,  since  without  her  husband 

Userti  could  not  or  would  not  act. 

After  the  days  of  embalmment  were  accomplished  the  body  of 
Pharaoh  Meneptah  was  carried  up  the  Nile  to  be  laid  in  his  eternal 
house,  the  splendid  tomb  that  he  had  made  ready  for  himself  in 
the  Valley  of  Dead  Kings  at  Thebes.  To  this  great  ceremony  the 
Prince  Seti  was  not  bidden,  lest,  as  Bakenkhonsu  told  me  afterwards, 
his  presence  should  cause  some  rising  in  his  favour,  with  or  without 
L  his  will.  For  this  reason  also  the  dead  god,  as  he  was  named, 
was  not  suffered  to  rest  at  Memphis  on  his  last  journey  up  the 
Nile.  Disguised  as  a  man  of  the  people  the  Prince  watched  his 
father's  body  pass  in  the  funeral  barge  guarded  by  shaven,  white- 
robed  priests,  the  centre  of  a  splendid  procession.  In  front  went 
other  barges  rilled  with  soldiers  and  officers  of  state,  behind  came 
the  new  Pharaoh  and  all  the  great  ones  of  Egypt,  while  the  sounds  of 
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lamentation  floated  far  over  the  face  of  the  waters.  They  appeared, 
they  passed,  they  disappeared,  and  when  they  had  vanished  Seti 
wept  a  little,  for  in  his^own  fashion  he  loved  his  father. 

'  Of  what  use  is  it  to  be  a  king  and  named  half-divine,  Ana/ 
he  said  to  me,  '  seeing  that  the  end  of  such  gods  as  these  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  beggar  at  the  gate  ? ' 

'  This,  Prince/  1  answered,  '  that  a  king  can  do  more  good  than 
a  beggar  while  the  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  and  leave  behind  him  a 
great  example  to  others.' 

'  Or  more  harm,  Ana.  Also  the  beggar  can  leave  a  great  example, 
that  of  patience  in  affliction.  Still,  if  1  were  sure  that  I  should  do 
nothing  but  good,  then  perhaps  I  would  be  a  king.  But  I  have 
noted  that  those  who  desire  to  do  the  most  good  often  work  the 
greatest  harm/ 

'  Which,  if  followed  out,  would  be  an  argument  for  wishing  to  do 
evil,  Prince/ 

'  Not  so/  he  answered,  '  because  good  triumphs  at  the  last. 
For  good  is  truth  and  truth  rules  earth  and  heaven/ 

'  Then  it  is  clear,  Prince,  that  you  should  seek  to  be  a  king.' 

'  I  will  remember  the  argument,  Ana,  if  ever  time  brings  me  an 
opportunity  unstained  by  blood/  he  answered. 
(To 'be  continued.) 
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